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"It  was  not  until  1883,  when  he  was 
nearly  thirty-three  years  old,"  wrote  Mr. 
Hamilton  of  R.  L.  S.  in  his  January 
Stevenson's  P^P^^  in  the  "Trail  of 
Earnines  Stevenson"  series,  "that  he 

ever  earned  so  much  as 
fifteen  hundred  dollars  in  a  single  year; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  was  thirty-seven 
that  his  annual  earnings,  from  his  own 
unaided  efforts,  ever  exceeded  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  dollars."  In  other 
words,  Stevenson,  who  died  before  his 
forty-fourth  birthday,  was  never  self- 
supporting  until  the  last  six  years  of  his 
life.  Yet  he  left  behind  him  a  com- 
fortable fortune  as  the  result  of  his  lit- 
erary labours,  and  the  returns  from  his 
books  at  the  present  time  were  recently 
estimated  as  about  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars  a  year.  Stevenson's  first  two 
books,  The  Inland  Voyage  and  Travels 
With  a  Donkey,  were  complete  failures. 
After  they  had  been  out  about  three 
years  his  publishers  notified  him  that  it 
was  impossible  to  sell  even  single  copies 
and  that  they  were  about  to  dispose  of 
the  plates  as  old  metal.  Stevenson  bor- 
rowed a  small  sum  of  money  from  his 
father  and  with  it  bought  in  the  plates 
and  the  copyright.  At  the  present  time 
these  two  books  yield  hundreds  of  dol- 
lars in  yearly  royalties.  There  are  no  fig- 
ures to  indicate  the  retuiuis  accruing 
from  Dr.  Jekyl  and  Mr.  Hyde.  The 
book  rights  of  Treasure  Island  were 
sold  for  one  hundred  pounds,  but  there 
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was  an  agreement  by  which  he  received 
additional  royalties,  after  a  certain  sale 
had  been  reached.  As  Mr.  Hamilton 
points  out  in  the  paper  in  the  series  ap- 
pearing in  the  present  issue,  Scribners 
Magazine,  through  its  editor,  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame,  agreed,  in  1888,  to  pay  him 
thirty-five  hundred  dollars  for  a  series  of 
twelve  essays  or,  approximately,  three 
hundred  dollars  an  essay.  That  was  at 
the  rate  of  about  five  cents  a  word,  an 
exceedingly  generous  rate  in  1888.  In 
the  last  year  of  his  life,  Stevenson's  earn- 
ings amounted  to  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars. 

•  •  • 

To  the  younger  generation  of  novel- 
readers  the  name  of  Miss  Braddon  means 

little.  Many  of  them  who 
Miss  are  familiar  with  the  name 

Braddon       of  W.  B.  Maxwell  do  not 

realise  that  he  is  her  son,  and 
that  in  certain  characteristics  of  style 
and  method  he  much  resembles  his 
mother.  One  reason  for  this  may  have 
been  the  shrinking  from  publicity  which 
she  always  manifested.  As  Kipling  said 
of  "Bobs,"  she  didn't  advertise.  What 
she  wrote  was  the  affair  of  the  public, 
what  she  did  was  her  own  affair.  But 
in  these  days  that  attitude  is  apt  to  be 
misunderstood.  The  public  was  not  un- 
grateful to  her  for  the  entertainment 
she  gave  it;  she  had  in  the  days  of  her 
literary  prime  an  audience  as  large  as 
that  of  any  of  her  contemporaries;  but 
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there  was  not  that  lively  curiosity  about 
her  that  there  is,  for  example,  about 
Miss  Marie  Corelli,  and  her  vogue  was 
never  maintained  by  personal  exploita- 
tion. Born  in  London  in  1837,  ^^^ 
daughter  of  Henry  Braddon,  solicitor,  of 
Skirdon  Lodge,  St.  Kew,  Cornwall, 
sister  of  Sir  Edward  Braddon,  prime 
minister  of  Tasmania,  married  at  the  ma- 
ture age  of  thirty-seven  to  John  Max- 
well, a  publisher,  Mary  Elizabeth  Brad- 
don lived  in  most  respects  the  life  of  the 
typical  Englishwoman  of  her  class.  Sh^ 
was  educated  at  home,  she  was  a  good 
wife  and  mother,  her  recreations  were 
domestic  rather  than  "Bohemian."  For 
many  years  she  had  a  charming  house  at 
Richmond  and  a  garden  in  which  she 
took  great  delight.  She  was  not  unso- 
cial ;  those  who  knew  her  say  she  was  a 
charming  hostess;  but  her  ambitions 
seemed  to  be  bounded  by  her  work;  she 
showed  no  anxiety  to  play  a  great  per- 
sonal role.  Other  women  writers,  from 
Jane  Austen  to  Mrs.  Oliphant,  have  been 

equally  reticent. 

•  •  • 

She  tasted  in  unusual  measure,  never- 
theless, the  rewards  of  literary  success. 
She  began  "scribbling"  for  the  provincial 
newspapers  at  a  very  early  age,  and  she 
published  her  first  novel  when  she  was 
a  little  past  twenty.  With  her  next 
novel.  Lady  Audley's  Secret,  she  became 
like  Byron,  famous  over  night.  It  was  a 
pity,  in  some  respects,  because  even  when 
she  had  written  many  better  ones,  her 
fame  rested  upon  that.  The  circum- 
stances of  its  publication  were  unusual. 
A  magazine  had  failed  to  secure  an  ex- 
pected serial  story,  and  Miss  Braddon 
turned  up  at  the  psychological  moment 
with  a  dozen  chapters  of  Lady  Audley's 
Secret  in  hand;  her  manuscript  was 
seized  upon  eagerly  and  she  was  given  a 
commission  to  complete  it.  The  ven- 
turesome editor  had  every  reason  to  be 
satisfied  with  his  choice.  No  "best 
seller"  of  our  own  time  has  made  a 
greater  sensation.  One  of  the  first  to 
recognise  and  praise  the  author's  talent 
was  Wilkie  Collins.  Aurora  Floyd  fol- 
lowed and  was  received  with  equal  en- 


thusiasm. The  Saturday  Review  called 
it  "masterly" — a  judgment  we  should 
hardly  now  accept.  In  the  long  list  of 
its  successors  there  were  many  that  de- 
served higher  praise.  No  careful  critic 
would  put  Miss  Braddon  in  the  first 
class  of  English  novelists;  but  she  has  a 
distinguished  place  in  the  second.  At  a 
time  when  Dickens  was  still  writing  and 
Thackeray  just  dead,  when  Trollope, 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Charles 
Reade,  were  carrying  on  the  great  Vic- 
torian tradition,  Miss  Braddon  was 
still  thought  worthy  of  serious  attention. 
The  opinion  which  would  place  her 
among  the  lights  of  the  servants'  hall 
is  ludicrously  unjust.  And  her  vogue 
lasted  until  years  after  Hardy,  Black, 
and  Meredith  had  won  the  public  ear. 


•  •  • 


Miss  Braddon  believed  in  the  virtues 
of  plot,  but  she  was  more  than  a  spinner 
of  ingenious  narratives.  When  the 
AthencBum  said  of  her  work  that  it  had 
"no  real  thought, '  no  analysis  that  is 
worth  the  name,  no  insight  into  human 
nature,"  it  did  injustice  to  her  ability  to 
create  character  and  atmosphere.  There 
was  usually  a  fly  in  the  ointment,  a  scene 
or  a  passage  that  jarred  on  the  sensitive 
reader,  a  "break,"  to  use  a  rather  vulgar 
word,  that  might  have  been  avoided. 
Yet  at  her  best  she  could  move  as  well 
as  interest.  In  Strangers  and  Pilgrims, 
Joshua  Haggard's  Daughter,  The  Lovels 
of  Arden  and  Asphodel,  in  particular, 
she  rose  distinctly  above  the  ordinary 
level.  Elizabeth  Luttrell  is  a  heroine, 
attractive  enough  for  the  literary  harem 
which  the  late  Andrew  Lang  once  pro- 
posed to  set  up;  and  the  tragedy  of  the 
stem  yet  passionate  minister  and  his 
young  wife  grows  out  of  a  situation 
which  Gfeorge  Eliot  could  hardly  have 
bettered.  A  writer  who  could  do  as  well 
as  this  ought  not  to  be  remembered  by 
Lady  Audley's  Secret.  But  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  Miss  Braddon  had 
any  of  that  resentment  against  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  which  embittered 
Mrs.  Oliphant's  last  days.  It  might 
have  been  better,  perhaps,  had  she  taken 
"a  literary  career"  more  seriously.     It 
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often  seemed  to  be  lack  of  care,  rather 
than  lack  of  knowledge,  which  disfigured 
some  of  her  work  and  made  her  so  often 
fall  short  of  the  best  of  which  she  was 
capable.  But  it  is  ungrateful  for  those 
to  whom  she  gave  so  much  pleasure  to 
complain  too  strenuously  of  that.  She 
never  failed  in  industry,  at  least,  for 
she  edited  magazines  and  annuals,  wrote 
plays,  and  kept  the  pot  boiling  long  after 
it  was  a  necessity.  Whatever  her  de- 
fects, there  will  surely  remain  a  modest 
place  for  her  among  the  great  ones  of 
her  time. 

•  •  • 

A  day  or  so  after  Miss  Braddon's 
death,  there  appeared  in  the  Evening 
Post,  of  New  York,  an  admirable  edi- 
torial entitled  "Lady  Audley*s  Secret," 
contrasting  the  "best  seller"  of  to-day 
and  the  "best  seller"  of  the  sixties  and 
seventies  of  the  last  century.  Here  is  a 
significant  paragraph  of  that  editorial: 

Compared  with  the  popular  fiction  of  the 
present  day,  the  popular  fiction  of  the  Civil 
War  period,  in  England  and  in  this  coun- 
try, is  better  literature,  better  psychology, 
and,  on  the  whole,  better  entertainment. 
The  early  melodrama  and  sentimentality  was 
more  sincere  and  more  elemental  than  the 
contemporary  product.  Moving  frankly  in 
a  world  of  romance,  the  Braddon  yarn 
aroused  little  of  the  resentment  which  is 
stirred  by  the  pretentious  "serial"  of  this 
month's  popular  magazine,  with  its  bluff  at 
realism,  problems  of  the  day,  a  contribution 
to  life,  and  that  sort  of  merchandise.  In 
externals  we  have  got  much  nearer  to  the 
actual  world.  Instead  of  remote  lords, 
ladies,  and  cigarette-smoking  adventurers 
recruited  from  the  younger  sons  of  the  no- 
bility, we  have  such  very  actual  types  as  po- 
licemen, manicure  girls,  drummers,  sales- 
women, vaudeville  artists,  cowpunchers,  log- 
gers, clothing  manufacturers.  The  externals 
of  actual  speech  are  also  there.  Policemen, 
manicure  girls,  etc.,  use  the  slang  of  their 
professions,  or  at  least  what  is  commonly  ac- 
cepted as  the  professional  vernacular.  But 
beneath  this  photographic  realism  of  ex- 
ternals there  is  nothing  but  the  old  melo- 
drama and  the  old  sentimentalities,  largely 


vitiated  by  the  injection  of  such  modern  in- 
gredients as  sex,  politics,  and  social  uplift, 
which  have  no  place  in  servant-girl  fiction. 


•   •  • 


•  Whatever  may  be  thought,  as  a  ques- 
tion of  professional  ethics,  of  the  not  in- 
Indirect  frequent  practice  among 
Criticism  contemporary  novelists  of 
criticismg  the  works  of  their 
fellow-craftsmen  through  the  indirect 
medium  of  dialogue  between  the  charac- 
ters in  their  own  stories,  one  thing  at 
least  is  clear :  that  as  a  maKer  of  sim- 
ple, elemental  justice  they  should  exer- 
cise the  same  degree  of  reasonable  care 
that  is  expected  of  any  other  reviewer, 
and  at  least  take  the  trouble  of  reading 
the  works  on  which  they  vicariously  com- 
ment. This  observation  is  prompted  by 
a  paragraph  occurring  in  Ian  Hay's 
latest  novel,  A  Knight  on  Wheels^  re- 
viewed in  the  February  issue  of 
The  Bookman.  Mr.  Hay,  in  the  para- 
graph in  question,  has  been  explaining^ 
his  hero's  literary  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
mentions  in  particular  a  certain  book- 
shelf containing  the  works  of  his  favour- 
ite author,  some  of  them  bound  in  dark 
blue  cloth  and  consisting  mainly  of  short 
stories,  and  others  in  dark  red  cloth, 
smaller  and  slimmer  volumes;  the  con- 
tents of  which  were  poems.  Mr.  Hay 
does  not  mention  the  author  of  this  set 
of  books  by  name,  but  he  does  say  that 
his  hero's  favourite  among  the  short  sto- 
ries is  The  Brushwood  Boy.  With  this 
clue  at  hand,  it  is  not  difficult  to  identify 
the  otherwise  elusive  description  of  an- 
other of  the  volumes  which  Mr.  Hay's 
hero  does  not  like  at  all.  It  is  a  full- 
length  novel  dealing  with  "a  love  aflair 
that  went  wrong  and  never  came  right. 
The  hero,  a  cantankerous  fellow,  became 
blind,  and  the  un feminine  independent 
heroine  never  knew,  so  went  her  way 
and  left  him  to  die."  Now  the  whole 
world  knows  that  Mr.  Kipling  has 
chosen  to  write  the  concluding  chapters 
of  The  Light  that  Failed  in  more  than 
one  way ;  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  what- 
ever versions  he  has  yet  written  and 
whatever  others  he  may  yet  be  moved  to 
make  will  always  have  one  thing  in  com- 
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:    HAVE 

SEEN    SOME    OF    THE    LITERARY    MEN 
OF  THE    ALLIES.    TOLSTOY 

mon:  the  point  of  divergence  must  al- 
ways be  subsequent  to  that  moment  when 
Torpenhow  has,  by  the  sheer  strength 
of  his  rugged  personality,  grimly  dragged 
back  the  reluctant  Maisic  to  the  room 
where  Dick  in  his  blindness  sits  and  fum- 
bles at  Maisie's  unopened  letters.  Up 
to  that  point  there  is  no  flaw  in  Mr, 
Kipling's  work,  and  he  knows  it;  and 
the  point  at  which  he  began  to  waver  is 
sufficiently  denoted  by  his  own  words 
when,  wishing  to  indicate  something  of 
■extreme  difficulty,  he  says  that  it  is  "as 
hard  as  for  an  author  to  remedy  bad 
work  when  once  it  has  been  given  to  the 
public."  But  equally  in  the  version  in 
which  the  love  affair  went  wrong  and 
never  came  right,  and  in  the  one  in 
which  it  did  finally  and  quite  incredibly 
end  happily,  the  extremely  feminine 
young  person  who  makes  all  the  trouble 
unquestionably  did  know  of  Dick's  blind- 
ness, and  her  subsequent  actions  were 
directly  based  on  this  knowledge. 


Some  time  ago  we  printed  a  list  of 
the   prices   for   various   provisions   that 

held  at  a  certain  time  in 
The  Reverse  feudal  England.  That  list 
ot  the  must     have     wrung     the 

Shield  hearts  of  many  provident 

but  embarrassed  Ameri- 
can housekeepers.  We  hear  so  much  of 
the  high  cost  of  living  nowadays  and 
are  told  so  often  of  what  could  be  pur- 


chased for  a  shilling  or  a  franc  two  or 
three  hundred  years  ago,  or  what  a  goose 
or  an  egg  cost  in  our  own  Colonial  days, 
that  there  is  a  certain  satisfaction  in 
looking  at  the  reverse  of  the  shield.  Mr. 
William  Edward  Mead  has  written  a 
book,  The  Grand  Tour  in  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  published  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company,  which  goes  far  toward 
reconciling  us  to  the  conditions  under 
which  we  are  living  at  the  present  day. 
Ignoring  entirely  the  very  important 
questions  of  comfort  and  speed  in  travel, 
and  confining  ourselves  entirely  to  cost, 
we  find  contrasts  that  almost  reconcile 
us  to  the  activities  of  Messrs,  Thomas 
Cook  and  Son.  Probably  the  first  jour- 
ney that  suggests  itself  to  the  mind  of 
any  one  contemplating  a  European  trip 
at  the  present  day  is  that  between  Lon- 
don and  Paris.  In  the  pages  of  certain 
red  bound  books  bearing  the  imprint  of 
the  house  of  Karl  Baedeker  of  Leipzig 
will  be  found  the  following  concrete  in- 
formation : 

Via  Dover  and  Calais.  Express  rhrice 
daily  in  j^  hours.  Fares,  j  pounds,  i6  shil- 
lings, S  pence,     i  pound,  5  shillings,  6  peDce, 


Via   Folkstone   and   Boulogne,   etc. 
Via  Ncwbaven  and  Dieppe,  etc. 
Via   Soulhampton   and   Havre  in  12 
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hours.      Fares,    i    pound,    13    shilliDgs,    10 
pence,    x  pound,  4  shillings,  xo  pence. 


•   •   • 


Very  different  were  the  conditions  at 
the  time  of  which  Mr.  Mead  tells  in  his 
book.  There  werfc  various  ways  of 
crossing  the  Channel,  but  the  shortest, 
cheapest,  and  most  popular  route  was 
from  Dover  to  Calais.  When  the  winds 
permitted,  regular  packet  boats  carrying 
mail  and  passengers  left  Dover  on  Tues- 
days and  Fridays  of  every  week  and 
Calais  on  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays. 
Five  hours  or  more  was  an  ordinary  al- 
lowance for  a  crossing  in  a  fair  wind. 
The  cost  of  the  passage  was  half  a 
guinea,  which,  it  mu^t  be  remembered, 
meant  a  great  deal  more  then  than  it 
does  now.  For  continuing  the  journey 
by  post  from  Calais  to  Paris  the  cost  for 
one  person  for  two  horses  and  a  driver 
was  approximately  thirty-six  dollars. 
Voyaging  farther  afield  the  traveller's 
expenses  increased  rather  than  di- 
minished. Smollett  made  his  famous 
journey  through  France  to  Italy  in  1763, 
and  carefully  noted  his  expenses.     Says 


em 


MMa 


J 


AS  THE  GERMAN  CARTOONISTS  HAVE  SEEN 
SOME  OF  THE  LITERARY  MEN  OF  THE 
ALLIES.    PAUL  HERVIEU 


AS  THE  GERMAN  CARTOONISTS  HAVE 
SEEN  SOME  OF  THE  LITERARY  MEN 
OF  THE  ALLIES.    MARCEL  PROVOST 

he:  "My  journey  from  Paris  to  Lyons, 
including  the  hire  of  the  coach,  and  all 
expenses  on  the  road,  has  cost  me,  within 
a  few  shillings,  forty  louis  d'or  (approxi- 
mately one  hundred  and  sixty  dollars). 
We  are  not  told  how  many  days  he 
consumed  on  the  road,  but  if  his  sole  ob- 
ject was  to  reach  Lyons^  here,  before  us, 
by  way  of  contrast,  is  the  information 
furnished  by  Herr  Baedeker  in  a  book 
bearing  the  date  191 4.  It  reads:  "From 
Paris  to  Lyons.  Via  Dijon  and  Macon. 
318  miles.  Railway  in  7  hours  20  min- 
utes to  10  hours.  (57  francs,  45  cen- 
times. 38  francs,  80  centimes.  25  francs, 

35  centimes.)" 

•  •  • 

In  The  Bookman's  Mail  Bag  in  this 
issue  there  is  printed  a  letter  pointing  out 

the  improbability,  if  not 
Improbabilities  impossibility,  of  a  nau- 
tical achievement,  re- 
lated in  a  story  in  a  recent  number  of 
AlcCiure's  Magazine.  The  letter  is  one 
of  the  many  letters  of  a  similar  kind 
that  find  their  way  to  magazine  offices. 
In  most  cases  their  contention  is  sound 
and  the  blunders  that  they  point  out  are 
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due  to  the  carelessness  or  ignorance  of 
authorship.  But  sometimes  the  author 
is  able  to  explain  away  apparent  error 
by  a  reference  to  facts.  For  example, 
many  years  ago  Mr.  Brander  Matthews 
printed  a  novel  entitled  His  Father's 
Sons,  containing  the  following  incident. 
The  scene  is  the  office  of  the  Wall  Street 
operator,  Ezra  Pierce : 

The  father  and  son  took  iheir  hais  and 
were  about  to  leave  the  office,  when  Ezra 
Pierce  paused. 


"Mr.  Arrongmith,"  he  said,  "nhat'a  the 
balance  at  the  bank  to-day?" 

The  old  bookteepet  opened  the  cheque- 
book again,  and  answered,  "Not  quite  two 
millions." 

That  passage  caught  the  eye  of  the  editor 
of  the  London  Sketch  and  he  seized  upon 
it  as  a  wildly  improbable  bit  of  pure  im- 
agination. "Need  I  say,"  he  remarked, 
"that  no  firm  ever  iceeps  such  a  sum  in 
a  single  bank?"  Then  he  went  on  to 
characterise  the  episode  as  "a  very  curi- 


A  skit  on  the  activities  of  the  German  Kaiser:    i. 
3.  He  declaims.    3.  He  plays  his  own  compositions  on  ihc  piano, 
one  of  his  own  poems,    j.  He  exhibits  his  own  paintings.    6.  He  sa 
(Drawn  by  Radiguet  in  Le 
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ous  blunder/'  '^a  blunder  that  provokes 
to  laughter,"  with  more  to  the  same  ef- 
fect. Certain  American  writers  echoed 
this  criticism,  and  the  Boston  Journal 
defended  Mr.  Matthews  in  a  way  that 
was  rather  more  aggravating  than  the 
original  attack,  saying  that  a  novelist 
must  not  be  too  closely  hampered  by 
facts,  and  that  "doubtless  the  two  mil- 
lion bank  account  ran  from  the  nib  of 
the  author's  pen  just  as  fluently  as  the 
stories  of  African  lion  hunting  fell  from 
the  tongue  of  Tartarin." 


•  • 


At  first  sight,  a  two  million  dollar 
balance  does  seem  rather  a  tall  order, 
quite  as  hard  to  swallow  as  a  ship  beat- 
ing to  windward  in  a  rough  sea  off  Cape 
Horn  at  a  speed  of  twelve  knots  an 
hour.  But  for  the  two  million  dollar 
balance  there  was  a  justification.  It  is 
perhaps  not  generally  known  that  when 
a  young  man  Mr.  Matthews  spent  sev- 
eral years  in  a  Wall  Street  office;  and 
it  was  during  this  period  of  his  life  that 
the  incident  occurred  which  suggested 
the  bank-balance  episode  in  His  Father  s 
Son.  Mr.  Matthews  was  detailed  one 
day  to  call  upon  a  great  financial  mag- 
nate with  regard  to  the  renewal  of  a 
rather  large  loan.  The  magnate,  who 
is  now  dead,  was  found  in  his  office  and 
to  him  Mr.  Matthews  stated  his  business. 

"William,"  said  the  magnate  to  his  at- 
tendant book-keeper,  "what  is  the  bal- 
ance at  the  bank  to-day?" 

After  consulting  the  cheque-book,  the 
answer  was  given,  "Twelve  hundred  and 
sixty-four  thousand  dollars,  sir."     • 

"You  see,  Mr.  Matthews,"  said  the 
magnate,  turning  to  the  future  novelist, 
"our  balance  is  all  drawn  down  to-day." 


•  • 


Everjone  who  has  travelled  to  any  ex- 
tent must  have  noticed  that,  with  some 
Stephen  negligible  exceptions,  the 
Leacock  Canadian  has  been  inclined 
to  change  his  professed  na- 
tionalit>',  or  rather  the  expression  of  it, 
with  his  environment.  At  least  he  was 
inclined  to  do  so  before  the  first  of  last 
August.     If  you  met  him  riding  on  the 


top  of  a  Piccadilly  bus,  or  in  the  breajc- 
fast  room  of  a  Devonshire  inn,  he  would 
be  likely  to  greet  you  with  an  enthusiasm 
measured  by  the  measure  of  the  man  as 
a  fellow  American.  When  that  greeting 
led  to  further  natural  questioning  and 
you  asked  him  from  what  part  of  the 
States  he  came  he  would  inform  you 
that  it  was  not  the  States  at  all,  but 
Toronto  or  Ottawa  or  Manitoba,  as  the 
case  might  be,  but  for  all  that  he  was 
as  much  an  American  as  yourself.  The 
same  Canadian  in  New  York,  or  Den- 
ver, or  St.  Augustine,  would  be  likely  to 
announce  himself  before  there  was  time 
for  any  questions  as  a  "British  subject," 
and  there  might  be  even  a  certain  agres- 
siveness  in  the  manner  of  the  announce- 
ment. All  of  which  is  introductory  to 
two  or  three  paragraphs  about  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Leacock,  the  author  of  Behind  the 
Beyond,  Sunshine  Sketches,  Nonsense 
Novels,  Literary  Lapses  and  Arcadian 
Adventures  With  the  Idle  Rich,  and  a 
humourist,  whose  popularity  seems  to  be 
growing  with  every  month.  In  speaking 
of  him  it  was  thought  necessary  to  learn 
his  whereabouts  at  the  exact  moment  of 
writing.  Had  he  been  in  London  it 
would  have  been  to  an  American  hu- 
mourist that  we  extended  greeting.  Had 
he  been  in  Chicago  we  should  have  felt 
bound  to  emphasiste  the  ^point  of  his 
political  allegiance  to  King  George  V. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  moment  of 
writing,  Mr.  Leacock  happens  to  be  at 
McGill  University  in  Toronto. 


•  •  • 


In  the  preface  to  one  of  his  books 
Stephen  Leacock  has  outlined  the  events 
of  his  life.  He  was  bom  at  Swann- 
moor,  Hants,  England,  on  December 
30,  1869.  In  1876  the  family  mi- 
grated to  Canada,  to  a  farm  near  Lake 
Simcoe,  in  Ontario.  That  was  during 
the  hard  times  of  Canadian  farming,  and 
the  venture  was  little  more  than  a  par- 
tial success.  Stephen  was  educated  at 
Upper  Canada  College,  Toronto,  and 
afterward  at  the  University  of  Toronto, 
where  he  was  graduated  in  1891.  Then 
he  took  to  school  teaching  as  the  only 
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trade  for  which  he  felt  himself  fitted, 
and  devoted  eight  years  to  work  as  a 
member  of  the  staff  of  Upper  Canada 
College.  In  1899  he  went  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  to  study  economics 
and  political  science,  was  soon  appointed 
to  a  Fellowship  in  political  economy,  and 
by  means  of  this  and  some  temporary 
employment  by  McGill  University,  he 
survived  until  he  took  the  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Philosophy  in  1903.  "The 
meaning  of  this  degree,"  Mr.  Leacock 
has  commented,  "is  that  the  recipient  of 
instruction  is  examined  for  the  last  time 
in  his  life,  and  is  pronounced  completely 
full.  After  this,  no  new  ideas  can  be 
imparted  to  him."  He  married  about 
that  time,  and  since  has  belonged  to  the 
staff  of  McGill  University,  first  as  lec- 
turer in  Political  Science,  and  later,  as 
head  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
and  Political  Science.  "As  this  position 
is  one  of  the  prizes  of  my  profession,  I 
am  able  to  regard  myself  as  singularly 
fortunate.  The  emolument  is  so  high 
as  to  place  me  distinctly  above  the  police- 
man, postman,  street-car  conductors,  and 
salaried  officials  of  the  neighborhood, 
while  I  am  able  to  mix  with  the  poorer 
of  the  business  men  of  the  city  on  terms 
of  something  like  equality." 

•  •  • 

"I  would  sooner,"  Mr.  Leacock  has 
said,  "have  written  Alice  in  Wonder' 
land  than  the  whole  Encyclopoedia  Bri- 
tannica/'  For  he  believes  that  the  writ- 
ing of  solid,  instructive  stuff  fortified  by 
facts  and  figures  is  easy  enough;  that  a 
scientific  treatise  on  the  folk-lore  of 
central  China,  or  a  statistical  enquiry 
into  the  declining  population  of  Prince 
Edward  Island  are  tests  involving  no 
great  trouble;  while  to  write  something 
out  of  one's  own  mind,  worth  reading 
for  its  own  sake,  is  an  arduous  con- 
trivance only  to  be  achieved  in  fortunate 
moments,  few  and  far  between.  Of 
the  persons  and  places  in  his  own  books 
he  has  said  that  Mariposa  is  not  a  real 
town,  but  on  the  contrary  about  seventy 
or  eighty  towns,  that  may  be  found  all 
the  way  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  sea; 
and  that  the  Reverend  Mr.  Drone  is 


not  one  person,  but  about  eight  or  ten. 
"To  make  him  I  clapped  the  gaiters  of 
one  ecclesiastic  round  the  legs  of  another, 
added  the  sermons  of  a  third  and  the 
character  of  a  fourth,  and  so  let  him 
start  on  his  way  in  the  book  to  pick  up 
such  individual  attributes  as  he  might 
find  for  himself.  Mullins  and  Bagshaw 
and  Judge  Pepperleigh  and  the  rest  are, 
it  is  true,  personal  friends  of  mine.  But 
I  have  known  them  in  such  a  variety  of 
forms,  with  such  alternations  of  tall  and 
short,  dark  and  fair,  that,  individually, 
I  should  have  much  ado  to  know  them. 
Mr.  Pupkin  is  found  whenever  a  Ca- 
nadian bank  opens  a  branch  in  a  county 
town  and  needs  a  teller.  As  for  Mr. 
Smith,  with  his  two  hundred  and  eighty 
pounds,  his  hoarse  voice,  his  loud  check 
suit,  his  diamonds,  the  roughness  of  his 
address  and  the  goodness  of  his  heart, — 
all  of  this  is  known  by  everybody  to  be 
a  necessary  and  universal  adjunct  of  the 

hotel  business." 

•  •  • 

For  some  time  Messrs.  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons  have  contemplated  adding  a 

Foe  and  ^^  ®^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^  Library 
Dickens  ^^  Modem  Authors.  But 
instead  of  launching  a  new 
edition  they  decided  to  bring  out  in  a 
new  form  the  edition  brought  out  first 
in  1895,  under  the  supervision  of  Pro- 
fessor George  Edward  Woodberry  and 
the  late  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman, 
which  lacked  little  or  nothing  in  its  edi- 
torial treatment.  In  glancing  through 
this  edition,  we  chance  upon  the  final 
ansA^r  to  a  question  that  was  being 
asked  widely  in  the  English  newspapers 
a  few  years  ago.  One  of  the  most  re- 
markable chapters  in  the  history  of  liter- 
ary anecdote  has  to  do  with  Poe's 
exposition  of  the  entire  plot  of  Dickens's 
Barnaby  Rudge  from  a  reading  of  the 
first  instalment.  Every  one  familiar 
with  Poe's  critical  work  recalls  the  es- 
say on  Dickens's  romance  of  the 
Gordon  Riots  in  which  the  writer  quotes 
from  his  own  contribution  to  an  issue  of 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  of  Philadel- 
phia, of  the  previous  year.  But,  Eng- 
lish writers  began  asking  a  few  years 
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ago,  who  has  ever  seen  that  original 
contribution?  Mr,  Poe,  ivriting  after 
Barnaby  Rudge,  had  run  almost  its  full 
course,  quoted  from  what  he  had  said 
at  an  earlier  time,  and  readers  have  came 
to  accept  his  statement  without  question. 
But  why  is  that  first  prophetic  paper  not 
to  be  found  in  the  complete  edition  of 
his  work?  The  question  was  a  fair  one. 
But  it  is  set  completely  at  rest  in  a  note 
appended  to  the  seventh  volume  of  the 
Scribner  edition,  in  which  Professor 
Woodbcrry  corroborates  Poe  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  earlier  prospective  review 
appeared  in  the  place  and  on  the  date 
recorded. 


It  may  be  slightly  unfair  to  express  an 
opinion  in  advance,  but  we  shall  be  very 

much  surprised  if  Mr.  Mon- 
TheHew  tague  Glass's  forthcoming 
RSle  volume,     The     Competitive 

Nephew,  does  not  prove 
something  of   a   disappointment.      Mr. 


Glass  has  won  a  wide  audience  with  bis 
stories  of  the  business  life  and  the  home 
activities  of  the  iirm  of  Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter,  but  that  this  audience  will  relish 
a  departure  from  the  old  field  is  a  mat- 
ter of  doubt.  Also  Mr.  Glass's  ability 
to  handle  a  new  theme  has  yet  to  be 
proven.  In  making  this  comment  we 
have  in  mind  the  case  of  Mr.  Peter  Fin- 
ley  Dunne.  Having  discovered  Martin 
Dooley  and  the  philosophy  of  the 
Archey  Road,  Mr.  Dunne  turned  them 
to  account  in  volume  after  volume  of  un- 
flagging interest.  But  one  day  he  started 
a  series  introducing  a  new  character  as 
his  mouthpiece.  By  the  time  the  third 
paper  was  written  it  was  found  neces- 
sary to  bring  in  Mr.  Dooley  to  avert 
positive  disaster.  At  that  the  situation 
was  only  partly  saved.  Mr.  Glass  is  as 
much  associated  with  Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter  as  Mr.  Dunne  was  with  Mr. 
Dooley.  Can  he  succeed  where  Mr. 
Dunne  failed? 
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both  suffered  from  rheumuism.  In  Tiir- 
Competitive  Nefihnv  it  is  an  asthmatic 
cough  administered  to  by  Miss  Meyer- 
son  which  brings  about  a  solution  of  the 
difficult  problem  of  the  nephew.  "There 
are  in  die  cloak  and  suit  trade,"  said 
Mr.  Glass,  "some  great  and  wonderfuT 
coughs.  In  a  way  they  become  a  trade* 
mark.  I  only  wish  I  could  describe  ade- 
quately some  of  the  coughs  that  I  have 
met  in  the  world  of  Potash  and  Perl- 
mutter.  Indeed  I  assure  you  they  would 
put  some  of  the  worst  automobile  horns 
out  of  business." 


In  a  recent  issue  of  The  Bookman, 
Mr.  Glass  was  quoted  at  some  length 
upon  the  literary  origin  of  "Potash  and 
Perlmutter,"  who  arc  simply  composite 
characters,  drawn  from  Mr.  Glass's  fa- 
miliarity with  the  type.  As  a  lawyer  he 
came  in  contact  with  hundreds  of  just 
such  men  as  the  famous  cloak  and  suit 
firm,  Max  D.  Feldman,  the  lawyer,  and 
others.  But  it  is  not  only  the  men  them- 
selves, it  appears,  but  the  customs  and 
institutions  among  the  Jewish  people  of 
whom  he  writes  that  give  his  stories  their 
distinguishing  mark.  Mr.  Glass's  new 
book,  The  Compelilive  Nephnu,  departs 
entirely  from  Potash  and  Perlmutter, 
but  is  laid  largely  in  the  cloak  and  suit 
trade,  and  deals  with  the  same  types  as 
did  tJie  previous  stories. 


In  The  Compelilive  Nephew  there  is  a 
bond  of  sympathy  which  in  a  way  recalls 
the  O,  Henry  story  Mates  the  fVhoU 
World  Kin.  There  O.  Henry  showed 
the  bond  of  sympathy  between  the  burg- 
lar and  victim  when  it  developed  that 


Hujp  curriM,  AiiTHOK  of  "the  laddek."   mk> 

CURTISS    WAS    BOftH 

IN    HARTFORD,    CONNICTl- 

YEARS   AGO.     AFTER   CRAD- 

[ITV,    HE    WAS    ELECTED     A 

FELLOW    OF    THAT 

COLLEGE,     AND     WENT    TO- 

ERATURE.    ON   HIS  RETURN 

WORK.      ALTHOUGH 

MANY  or  MR.  cuRnsa's. 

SHORT  STORIES  HAVE 
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nVWART  EDWAID  WHITE,  PKOTOGKAPHBD  BETWEEN  TWO  OF  HIS  AFHtCAN  HUWT 
ntOPHIEE.  THE  PHOTOGKAPH  WAS  TAKEN  ON  THE  LAWN  OF  MR.  WHITE'S  CAU- 
rORHIA  HOME,  "THE  JUMPING  OFF  PLACE" 


While  we  have  produced  no  work  of 
fiction  presenting  the  evil  results  of  ex- 
cessive drinking  comparable 
Prohibition  to  Zola's  epic  L'Asiommoir, 
andtfac  American  writers,  during 
Novel  the  pasf  year  or  so,  have  been 

directing  their  blows  rather 
steadily  against  what  is  known  as  "the 
saloon  interest."  First  came  Mr.  Jack 
London  in  his  semi-autobiographical 
John  Barleycorn,  to  be  followed  by  Mr. 
Samuel  G.  Blythe  with  The  Old  Game, 
and  Mr.  Will  Levington  Comfort  with 
Midstream.  Now  comes  Mr.  James 
Hay,  Jr.,  with  The  Man  Who  Forgot, 
which  was  begun  as  a  prohibition  play 
and  then  turned  into  a  novel.  Mr.  Hay, 
who  is  the  son  of  Congressman  James 
Hay,  the  Chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs,  was  bom 
January  28.  1881,  at  Harrisonburg, 
Virginia.  Most  of  his  childhood,  how- 
ever, was  spent  in  Madison,  Virginia,  a 
small  town  fifteen  miles  from  the  near- 
est railway.  From  1894  to  1899  he  was 
at  the  Clay  Hill  Academy  in  Clark 
County,  Virginia,  after  which  he  spent 
four  yeara  at  the  University  of  Virginia, 
devoting  most  of  his  attention  to  lan- 
guages and  literature.  His  orig- 
inal   intention    had    been    to    pursue 


the  study  of  law,  but  during  his 
coUege  course  he  became  particularly 
interested  in  literary  subjects.  At  col- 
lege he  was  editor  of  the  University  of 
Virginia  Magazine,  which  is  well  known 
as  one  of  the  leading  under-gradoate 
literary  papers,  and  he  was  diso  con- 
nected with  other  college  publications. 


After  leaving  the  University  of  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Hay  went  to  Washington, 
where  he  worked  for  six  months  on  the 
Washington  Pott;  and  then  for  six  years 
oa'  the  Washington  Timet.  During  the 
latter  part  of  his  service  on  the  Timet 
he'  covered  the  Capitol  for  that  paper, 
and  this  led  to  his  travelling  with  Mr. 
Taft  for  two  years  {1908,  1909  and 
i^Qio).  Mr.  Hay  says  that  it  was  Mr. 
Taft  who  rescued  him  from  newspaper 
work  by  giving  him  interviews  which 
seemed  so  obviously  to  point  the  way  to 
magazine  writing.  In  igio  he  went  to 
New  York  to  work  for  the  Popular 
Magazine.  Since  then  he  has  written 
extensively  for  various  magazines.  In 
March,  last,  he  developed  the  idea  of 
writing  a  prohibition  play,  but  after 
several  months  attempting  to  get  this 
produced,   he   became   discouraged   and 
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decided  to  make  a  book  of  it.  Mr. 
Hay  looks  back  on  hb  activities  in 
this  direction  with  some  humour  and 
has  written  an  article  entitled  The 
Gentle  Art  of  Not  Selling  a  Play, 
which  pokes  fun  at  the  whole  wire- 
pulling system  by  which  dramatic  pro- 
ductions are  arranged. 

We  are  printing  on  another  page  an 
extract  from  Rabindranath  Tagore,  the 
Man  and  His  Poetry,  by 
A  Tagore  Basanta  Koomar  Roy,  a 
Biocraphy  book  that  the  publishers  de- 
clare to  be  the  first  biog- 
raphy of  Tagore  to  appear  in  this  coun- 
try. The  author,  Mr.  Roy,  is  a  young 
man,  who  has  been  in  the  United  States 
barely  seven  years,  and  who  has  during 
this  time  contributed  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles on  Hindu  literature  to  current 
mi^azincs.  He  was  graduated  from 
Calcutta  University,  and  taught  for  two 
years  thereafter  in  the  Anglo-Bengali 
English  High  School  of  Allahabad, 
India.  Upon  coining  to  tiiis  country 
he  spent  two  yean  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  graduating  with  his  B.  A. 


degree.  Mr.  Roy  was  bom  in  a  high 
caste  Hindu  family,  but  sacrificed  both 
caste  and  social  prestige  in  coming  to 
America,  and  in  adopting  American  cus- 
toms. In  attaining  an  American  educa- 
tion his  aim  has  been  to  fit  himself  to 
present  his  native  country  in  lectures  and 
writings  to  the  American  public  in  its 
true  aspect,  as  he  claims  that  it  is  thor- 
oughly misunderstood  by  foreigners.  As 
a  personal  friend  of  tie  poet  Tagore, 
he  has  had  opportunity  for  acquiring  ma- 
terial for  his  book  on  the  Bengali  Nobel 
Prize  winner. 

Mr.  James  L.  Ford  has  written  a 
novel  which  he  calb  The  Great  Mirage. 
The  Literary  Since  1894.  Mr.  Ford  has 
Shop  written     a     number     of 

books,  and  has  been  in- 
dustriously supplying  copy  to  a  great 
many  periodicals  and  newspi^rs.  But 
none  of  his  activities  has  proved  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  make  us  think  of 
him  in  any  light  other  than  as  the  author 
of  The  Literary  Shop.    This  comment 
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will  not  be  pleasing  to  Mr.  Ford,  but 
nevertheless  it  must  be  made.  To  soften 
it,  it  may  be  intimated  that  if  Mr.  Ford 
has  possibly  overestimated  the  signifi- 
cance of  subsequent  work,  he  certainly 
has  always  underestimated  the  wit, 
satire,  and  durability  of  The  Literarf 
Shop.  Most  of  us  have  completely  for- 
gotten everything  associated  with  The 
Brazen  Calf,  except  the  name;  but  a 
great  many  of  us  remember  and  still 
chuckle  over  certain  reflertions  in  the 
chapters  in   The  Literarji  Shop  on  the 


Bonnzrian  period  of  American  litera- 
ture, and  those  chapters  incorporated  in 
a  later  edition  of  the  book  describing  the 
diversions  enjoyed  by  the  industrious 
population  of  the  McClure  Village  of 
Syndicate,  on  the  banks  of  the  shimmer- 
ing Hackensack. 

"  'It's  a  Long,  Long  Way  to  Tip- 

perary,'   the  universal  song  among  the 

"Tippcraiy"      British     soldiers     at     the 

front  and  in  training,  is 

the  work,"  says  a  recent  issue  of  the 
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decided  to  make  a  book  of  it.  Mr. 
Hay  looks  back  on  his  activities  in 
this  direction  with  some  humour  and 
has  written  an  article  entitled  The 
Gentle  Art  of  Not  Selling  a  Play, 
which  pokes  fun  at  the  whole  wire- 
pulling system  by  which  dramatic  pro- 
ductions are  arranged. 

Wc  are  printing  on  another  page  an 
extract  from  Rabindranath  Tagore,  the 
Man  and  His  Poetry,  by 
A  Tagore  Basanta  Koomar  Roy,  a 
Biograph7  book  that  the  publishers  de- 
clare to  be  the  first  biog- 
raphy of  Tagore  to  appear  in  this  coun- 
try. The  author,  Mr.  Roy,  is  a  young 
man,  who  has  been  in  the  United  States 
barely  seven  years,  and  who  has  during 
this  time  contributed  a  number  of  ar- 
ticles on  Hindu  literature  to  current 
magazines.  He  was  graduated  from 
Calcutta  University,  and  taught  for  two 
years  thereafter  in  the  Anglo-Bengali 
English  High  School  of  Allahabad, 
India.  Upon  coming  to  this  country 
he  spent  two  years  at  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  graduating  with  his  B.  A. 


degree.  Mr.  Roy  was  bom  in  a  high 
caste  Hindu  family,  but  sacrificed  both 
caste  and  social  prestige  in  coming  to 
America,  and  in  adopting  American  cus- 
toms. In  attaining  an  American  educa- 
tion his  aim  has  been  to  fit  himself  to 
present  his  native  country  in  lectures  and 
writings  to  the  American  public  in  its 
true  aspect,  as  he  claims  that  it  is  thor- 
oughly misunderstood  by  foreigners.  As 
a  personal  friend  of  the  poet  Tagore, 
he  has  had  opportunity  for  acquiring  ma- 
terial for  his  book  on  the  Bengali  Nobel 
Prize  winner. 

Mr.  James  L.  Ford  has  written  a 
novel  which  he  calls  The  Great  Mirage. 
The  Literary  Since  1894.  Mr.  Ford  has 
Shop  written     a     number     of 

books,  and  has  been  in- 
dustriously supplying  copy  to  a  great 
many  periodicals  and  newspapers.  But 
none  of  his  activities  has  proved  of  suf- 
ficient importance  to  make  us  think  of 
him  in  any  light  other  than  as  the  author 
of  The  Literary  Shop.     This  comment 
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London  Sketch,  "of  two  men— Mr.  Jack 
Judge,  well  known  as  a  music  hall 
singer,  and  Mr.  Harry  Williams,  who 
collaborated  in  words  and  music 
Messrs.  Feldman  accepted  it  after  it 
had  been  rejected  in  several  other  quar- 
ters; and  even  after  its  publication,  in 
1912,  the  sales  hung  fire.  Then  it  was 
that  Mr,  Feldman  prophesied  that  the 
world  would  one  day  ring  with  the  song. 
There  is  no  need  to  point  out  how  re- 
markably that  prophecy  has  been  ful- 
filled.     It   is   stated   that   nearly   two 


THE  MAKEM  OF  "TIPPERARV."  HARRV  WILUAMS, 
POET,  COMPOSEK  AND  AUTHOR;  BERT  FELD- 
MAN, THB  PUBLISHER,  AND  JACK  JUDGE, 
PART-COMPOSER  AND  AUTHOR  (LEFT  TO  RIGHT) 

million  copies  have  been  sold  in  Cireat 
Britain  since  the  war  broke  out;  nearly 
three  millions  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Judge  first  sang  'Tipperary'  in  the  Eng- 
lish provinces;  and  Mr.  Florrie  Fordc 
sang  it  in  the  Isle  of  Man  in  1913." 
The  Sketch  account  differs  materially 
from  other  accounts  that  have  come  to 
us.  We  first  heard  it  sung,  sometime 
last  August,  before  the  music  and  words 
had  reached  this  country;  by  a  man  who 
claims  that  it  was  a  popular  and  familiar 
tune  in  the  London  music  halls  almost 


ten  years  ago.  A  good  many  penoiu 
have  noticed  the  similarity  of  "Tippe- 
rary" and  "A  Wee  Doch  and  Dorris," 
as  sung  by  Mr.  Harry  Lauder. 

A  year  or  so  ago  Mr.  Stephen  Gra- 
ham was  in  this  country,  giving  to  those 
who  met  him  the  impression 
Stephen  of  a  curious  and  interesting 
Graham  personality.  An  English- 
man, of  Northumbrian  de- 
scent, he  looks  more  like  a  Russian.  His 
face  bears  a  marked  resemblance  to  the 
face  of  Maxim  Gorky,  a  fact  which  is 
frequently  recognized  by  Russians  who 
meet  him.  Perhaps  this  outward  ap- 
pearance indicates  something  of  the  ^irit 
within  that  has  taken  the  son  of  P.  An- 
derson Graham,  the  editor  of  the 
English  illustrated  journal  known  as 
Country  Life,  to  practically  every 
corner  of  the  great  Russian  Empire. 
Whatever  the  reason  may  be,  seven 
years  ago,  when  he  was  in  his  early 
twenties,  the  spirit  of  adventure  called 
him,  and  he  gave  up  a  good  business  post 
in  London  and  went  to  Russia  to  find 
himself.  Since  then  his  life  has  been  of 
Russia  and  the  Russians. 

Stephen  Graham  had  but  fifteen 
pounds  in  his  pocket  when  he  started 
on  that  first  journey.  He  reached  Mos- 
cow and  there  shared  a  room  with  two 
young  Russian  students.  There  was  the 
inevitable  period  of  discouragement  and 
despondency,  which  passed  away  with 
the  broadening  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
Russian  life  and  language.  He  tramped 
about  the  Caucasus,  slept  under  the 
stars,  and  received  hospitality  from  alt 
kinds  of  queer  people.  The  summer 
following  he  journeyed  to  Archangel, 
there  to  see  another  side  of  Russian  life, 
and  the  next  year  he  joined  the  Rus- 
sian pilgrims,  disguised  as  one  of  them, 
and  travelled  to  Jerusalem.  Out  of 
these  experiences  grew  the  book  fVitk 
the  Russian  Pilgrims  to  Jerusalem, 
which  was  )>uhlished  in  1913.  But  there 
was  another  tide  to  follow.  For  one 
Russian  whose  face  was  turned  toward 
Palestine,    a    dozen    were    bound    for 
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and  Others 


America.  So  Graham  joined  a  party  of 
immigrants  on  their  way  to  the  United 
States,  travelling  with  them  in  the  steer- 
age across  the  Atlantic  to  New  York,  and 
thence  tramping  to  Chicago  and  the 
farrcf  of  the  west.  When  the  present 
Euro[)can  war  broke  out  he  was  on  the 
frontier  of  China,  one  thousand  miles . 
froin  a  railway  station.  His  new  book, 
Russia  and  the  World,  begins  ivitli  an 
account  of  how  the  war  affected  the 
lorder  people ;  how  the  Cossacks  rode  at 
the  summons  of  the  Czar. 

The  other  day  someone  spoke  of  Father 
Brown,  the  ingenious,  innocent-appearing 
little  Roman  Catholic 
priest,  who  is  the  medium 
through  whom  Mr.  G,  K, 
Chesterton,  in  The  Innocence  of  Father 
Brown  first,  and  later  in  The  fVisdom 
of  Father  Brown,  has  given  expression 
to  certain  very  subtle  ideas  of  crime  and 
crime  detection,  as  the  most  convincing 
and  effective  variation  of  Sherlock 
Holmes  that  has  appeared  since  Dr. 
John  Watson  returned  from  the  Afghan- 
istan campaign  to  take  a  partnership  in 
the  Upper  Baker  Street  lodgings. 
Which  comment  inevitably  su^;ests  com- 
parisons. For  the  adequate  expression 
of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  is 
known  as  the  detective  storj',  an  inven- 
tion of  personality  is  necessary.  Poc 
achieved  it  in  his  Dupin ;  Gaboriau  in 
his  Lccoq  and  in  his  P^re  Tirauclair. 
The  success  of  Sherlock  Holmes  natu- 
rally led  to  the  construction  of  many 
variations  of  unquestioned  cleverness. 
For  example,  there  were  Joseph  Roule- 
tabille  of  M.  Gaston  Leroux's  The 
Mystery  of  the  Yellow  Room  and  The 
Perfume  of  the  Lady  in  Black;  The 
Thinking  Machine  of  the  late  Jacques 
Futrelle's  series  of  stories  by  that  name ; 
and  the  ingenious  sleuth,  whose  name  for 
the  moment  escapes  us,  who  worked  out 
the  mystery  presented  in  Mr.  Cleveland 
Moffett's  Through  the  Wall.  Another 
clever  builder  of  detective  stories,  Mr. 
Burton  E.  Stevenson,  was  only  moder- 
ately successful  with  his  newspaper 
,  sleuth,   Jim   Godfrey,    who   was   quite 


overshadowed  by  the  international  ras- 
cal, Crochard  the  Invincible.  But  one 
day  Mr.  Stevenson  conceived  the  idea 
of  enlisting  Crochard,  under  the  spur  of 
patriotism,  as  an  ally  of  the  official  au- 
thorities, with  exceedingly  happy  results. 


For  sheer  invention  Mr.  Chesterton 
has  surpassed  Conan  Doyle.  But  he  has 
never  succeeded  in  providing  the  thrill 
and  the  sense  of  horror  achieved  in  such 
a    story    as    The    Adventure    of    the 


Speckled  Band.  Father  Brown  is  hu- 
man, and  so  is  his  ally  the  gigantic 
Flombeau,  but  the  plots  of  the  tales  are 
not  human.  Nor  is  it  always  possible 
to  follow  the  process  of  reasoning  by 
which  Father  Brown  arrives  at  his  con- 
clusions. In  even  the  most  outre  of  the 
Sherlock  Holmes  narratives,  The  Man 
fVith  the  Twisted  Lip,  for  example, 
the  reader  is  always  ready  to  accept  the 
eventual  explanation.     That  Mr.  Nev- 
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A  new  and  amiable  variation  of  the 
detective  type  of  fiction  appears  in  Tke 
Adventures  of  Deteclive  Barney,  by  Mr. 
Harvey  J.  O'Higgins.  Barney's  ex- 
ploits, by  the  way,  have  been  presented 
on  the  stage  in  a  play  entitled  The 
Dummy.  Barney  is  sixteen  years  of  age, 
the  product  of  the  lower  west  side  of 
New  York  City.  To  him  the  world 
beyond  the  North  River,  the  East  River 
and  the  Harlem  River  does  not  exist,  or, 
at  any  rate,  has  no  obvious  reason  for 
existing.  Informed  that  he  is  about  to 
be  taken  to  Philadelphia,  he  is  puzzled. 
Hitherto,  Philadelphia  has  meant  to  him, 
not  a  city,  but  a  base  ball  team.  An 
adventure  involving  a  night  in  the 
country  leaves  him  terror  stricken.  On 
the  other  hand,  no  aspect  of  the  great 
city  is  a  mystery  to  him.  Separated  from 
Broadway  for  the  briefest  moment,  he 
yearns  for  the  white  lights  as  Private 
Ortheris  in  his  madness  yearned  for  the 
Tottenham  Court  Road.  His  grammar 
is  frequently  defective,  but  never  his  na- 
tive shrewdness  or  his  resource.  An  in- 
teresting type.  May  he  appear  for  our 
amusement  in  many  new  incarnations. 


ille  St.  Clair  left  his  wife  and  country 
residence  every  morning  ostensibly  for 
his  office  in  the  City,  assumed  the  dis- 
guise of  a  beggar  and  took  his  lucrative 
post  on  London  Bridge,  was  astonishing, 
but  in  no  sense  impossible.  But  when 
Mr.  Chesterton  describes  the  scientist 
Hirsch  becoming  Colonel  Dubosc,  and 
denouncing  himself  for  no  comprehen- 
sible reason,  or  the  lawyer  Green  living 
for  years  as  the  Duke  of  Exmore,  with- 
out arousing  neighbourhood  suspicion, 
we  are  entertained  but  we  never  f>r  a 
moment  forget  that  these  characters  and 
situations  belong  to  the  very  improbable 
land  of  make-believe. 


Mr.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  whom 
we  reported  in  the  last  number  of  Thb 
_,     ^__  Bookman'  to  be  in  a 

Chesterton  '  •     t  i  i_     i  i. 

o    th   W  critical  state  of  health, 

is  now  well  on  the  road 
to  recovery.  A  small  volume  by  him 
on  the  European  War  is  shortly  to  be 
published  by  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany. It  will  contain  the  articles  that 
have  appeared  in  the  current  press  under 
the  titles  "The  Facts  of  the  Case"  and 
"Letters  to  an  Old  Garibaldian." 


Like  the  origin  of  "Bunker  Bean,"  the 
literary  beginnings  of  Harry  Leon  Wil- 
—      ,  son's  new  character  Ruggles 

KuEKles        _R„ggig^  „f  Rgj  Q^p^  the 

English  valet  who  becomes  the  social 
arbiter  of  that  most  interesting  far- 
western  centre  of  culture — must  remain 
in  oblivion.  However,  Mr.  Wilson  told 
a  friend  the  other  day  something  of  the 
frame  of  mind  that  brought  Rug^es  into 
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life.  "The  origin  of  Ruggles,"  he  said, 
"is  past  finding  out.  Perhaps  he  has 
germinated  on  some  occasion  when  I 
studied  his  silent  kind  with  frank  inter- 
est and  ever  respectfully  wondered  what 
it  might  be  thinking  about.  Perhaps  he 
grew  from  the  conviction  that  even  an 
English  valet  must  be  found  human  il 
one  could  only  explore  him.  As  ex- 
plorers of  his  own  race  would  never  by 
any  chance  harbour  even  a  suspicion  of 
this,  I  was  compelled  to  throw  him 
among  people  who  would.  Hence  Red 
Gap  and  a  certain  Cousin  Egbert  who 
artlessly  believed  from  the  very  first 
that  he  was  human.  This  is  the  sole 
misty  basis  of  Ruggles,  Red  Gap  and  all 
the  rest  of  it." 

Just  as  Bunker  Bean  satirised  one  or 
two  phases  of  American  life,  so  Ruggles 
of  Red  Gap  holds  up  the  mirror  to  our 
American  idiosyncrasies  by  showing  us 
the  aloof  point  of  view  upon  American 
ways  of  the  typical  English  serving  man. 
There  was  a  time  after  Ruggles,  the 
Honourable  George's  man,  had  been 
transferred  to  the  services  of  "the  Amer- 
ican Johnnie  with  eyebrows"   (who,  it 


turned  out,  was  a  Senator  and  million- 
aire from  the  Far  West,  and  whose 
wife,  moreover,  had  coveted  Ruggles 
for  the  reformation  of  one  Cou^n  Eg- 
bert, who  was  uncouth  in  the  Western 
way).  There  was  the  time,  to  continue 
again,  when  Ruggles  first  met  his 
charge : 

Meditating  thus  bitterly,  I  had  but  finished 
dressing  when  I  was  startled  by  a  knock  oD 
my  door,  and  by  the  entrance  to  my  summont 
of  the  elder  and  more  subdued  Floud,  he  of 
the  drooping  mouMaches  and  the  mournful 
eyes  of  pale  blue.  One  glance  at  his  atiire 
brought  freshly  to  my  mind  the  atrocious  dif- 
ficulties of  my  new  situation.  I  tnay  be  cred- 
ited or  not,  but  combined  with  tan  boots  and 
wretchedly  fitting  trousers  of  ■  purple  hue,  he 
wore  a  black  frock  coat,  revealing  far,  far 
too  much  of  a  blue  satin  "made"  cravat,  on 
which  was  painted  a  cluster  of  tiny  white 
flowers — lilies  of  the  valley,  I  should  say. 
Unbelievably,  above  this  monstrous  melange 
was  a  rather  low-crowned  bowler  hat. 

Hardly  repressing  a  shudder,  I  bowed, 
whereupon  he  advanced  solemnly  to  me  and 
put  out  his  hand.  To  cover  the  embarrassing 
situation  tactfully  I  extended  my  own,  and 
we  actually  shook  hands,  although  my  clasp 
was  limply  quite  formal. 

"How  do  ynu  do,  Mr.  Ruggles,"  he  began. 

I  bowed  again,  but  speech  failed  me. 

"She  sent  me  over  to  get  you,"  be  nent  on. 
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He  uttered  the  word  "she"  with  such  pro- 
found awe  that  I  knew  he  could  mean  none 
other  than  Mrs.  Effie. 

•   •   • 

In  the  February  issue  of  The  Book- 
man there  was  published  a  review  of 

The  Nightingale,  as  the 
Mrs.  Ferris  work  of  "EUenor  Stoot- 
Grccnslet  hoif."  That  the  signa- 
ture was  a  pseudonym 
was  perfectly  apparent  and  recently  it 
has  been  made  known  that  '^EUenor 
StoothofI"  is  Mrs.  Ferris  Greenslet,  the 
wife  of  the  literary  adviser  of  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  of  Boston. 
Mr.  Greenslet  himself  is  an  author, 
among  his  works  being  The  Life  of 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  and  The  Life 
of  James  Russell  Lowell.  The  story  of 
The  Nightingale  involved  a  rather  in- 
teresting problem.  It .  described  a 
woman  running  away  from  her  husband 
to  take  a  motor  trip  through  Italy,  alone, 
for  the  purpose  of  regaining  the  health 
that  she  felt  to  be  essential  to  the  happi- 
ness of  them  both.  A  number  of  readers 
have  written  to  the  author  questioning 
the  wisdom  of  the  heroine's  course.  Eat 
Mrs.  Greenslet  does  not  think  she  did 
wrong.     She  says: 

In  fact,  I  think  there  would  be  a  great 
many  more  happy  homes  and  a  great  many 
less  divorces  if,  when  people  get  tired  and 
worn  out,  instead  of  staying  home  and  get- 
ting on  each  other's  nerves,  they  had  initia- 
tive enough  to  go  off  by  themselves  and  re- 
cuperate— on  the  same  theory  that  we  send 
a  fussy  child  to  its  room  to  stay  there  until 
it  can  come  back  and  be  pleasant.  People 
don't  get  off  by  themselves  enough.  As  some- 
body wrote  me,  "Your  heroine  was  sensible 
enough  to  change  an  impending  tragedy  into 
light  comedy."  Hilda  is  a  type,  anyway — 
an  exaggerated  type.  I  simply  took  the  char- 
acteristics of  modern  American  women  that 
one  hears  so  much  about — restlessness,  irre- 
sponsibility and  desire  for  change — and 
raised  them  to  the  nth  power.  For  all  so 
many  people  find  The  Nightingale  only 
amusing,  I  really  meant  in  it  to  show  how 
in  ray  opinion  the  modern  husband  must  be 
equipped  to  hold  the  kaleidoscopic  wife  that 
civilisation  has  evolved.    He  must  be  a  phil- 


osopher (and  the  training  the  modern  hus- 
band receives  nowadays  fits  him  admirably 
for  that  role) ;  he  must  grant  her  a  very 
large  measure  of  freedom,  both  in  her  ideas 
and  actions;  and,  abo^eall,  he  must  have  an 
all-embracing  and  all-sufficient  sense  of 
humour. 


•   •   • 


In  his  magazine,  Mount  Tom,  Ger- 
ald Stanley  Lee  has  been  devoting  much 
thought  and  time  and  space 
^^  to  the  war,  and  his  new  book 

btaniey         upon  which   he   is  now  at 

**  work  will  reflect  something 

of  the  great  conflict  and  the  relation  of 
America  to  it.  In  speaking  of  the  war 
the  other  day,  Mr.  Lee  said: 

No  one  has  really  expressed  the  experience 
of  a  soul  struggling  with  this  war,  apd  the 
sooner  we  get  it  expressed  and  look  back 
and  see  what  has  happened  to  us,  the  sooner 
America  will  be  in  a  position  to  rise  to  the 
crisis  and  do  in  the  world  at  last  what  she 
was  conceived  for. 

Whether  this  was  a  hint  as  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  successor  to  Crowds,  or  not, 
he  would  not  say.  Some  of  Mr.  Lee's 
comments  in  Mount  Tom  are  interesting 
in  connection  with  the  above  quotation. 
For  instance,  in  a  recent  issue  under  the 
heading  of  "Seven  Dumb  Nations"  he 
says: 

It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  because 
people  do  things  in  a  machine  civilisation 
they  mean  anything  by  them.  The  reason  all 
the  people  are  fighting  in  Europe  to-day  is 
that  the  diplomats — the  men  whose  special 
business  it  is  to  express  nations  to  one  an- 
other— could  not  express  them.  The  war 
in  Europe  is  a  stupendous  breakdown  of  the 
European  languages.  Every  nation  in  Eu- 
rope to-day  is  practically  a  dumb  nation. 
Each  has  suddenly  failed  to  find  words  to 
express  itself — to  express  its  temperament  to 
the  other  temperaments  so  that  it  will  be 
understood.     So  they  fight. 

Why  did  the  nations  so  suddenly  and  com- 
pletely fail  to  express  themselves  to  one 
another  ? 

A  crisis  arose  in  which  they  had  to  ezpresi 
themselves  with  immense  effect  in  a  few 
hours,  or  it  would  be  too  late. 
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Anj   great    onion — ■■;,    of    fiftj'    million 


people — that  ia  » 
that  it  has  got  tf 
in  a  few  hours  c 
(hat  the  faciliti 
cxpreuing  fifty  n 


D  placed  or  so  placet  itself 
o  express  lifty  millioti  people 
r  die,  finds  out  in  ■  hurry 
in  this  present  norld  for 
lillion  people  to  three  buD- 
dred  million  other  people,  and  getting  all 
the  expression  in  before  twelve  o'clock  that 
night,  are  rerr  inadequate. 

Naturally,  if  a  natioo  of  fifty  million  peo- 
ple has  got  to  express  itself  wiibin  one  round 
of  the  clock,  it  must  find  some  way  of  doing 
it  all  in  one  swoop — in  the  same  way  that 
machinery  does  things. 

Everything  in  modern  life  done  lor  very 
large  numbers  of  people  in  a  very  short  time 
has  to  be  done  by  machinery.  The  only  big 
machine  any  nation  in  Europe  had  provided 
itself  with  for  the  emergency  of  expressing 
itself  all  at  once,  all  in  one  huge  crash  in  a 
day,  was  the  army  machine- 
It  is  the  absence  of  the  Crowd  expres- 
sion and  the  Crowd  machine  (of  which 
Mr.  Lee  had  so  much  to  say  in  Crowds) 
which  he  sees  here  as  the  trouble  with 
the  fighting  nations.  But  apparently 
these  essays  point  the  way  to  the  further 
development  of  the  Crowd  philosophy, 
in  his  new  book. 


Mary  Antin's  The  Promised  Land,  both 
of  whidi  may  be  obtained  for  the  Mind, 
do  not  seem  so  popular.  Four  books  on 
cooking  at  the  New  York  Library's  read- 
ing room  are,  however,  called  for  fre- 
quendy. 


A  note  comes  to  us  that  Fabrc's  Life 
of  the  Spider  is  being  transcribed  into 
raised  type  for  the  blind. 
Books  for  Other  books  that  are  also 

the  Blind  being  prepared  in  this  way 

are,  we  learn,  Birming- 
ham's General  John  Regan,  and  Tins- 
ley's  Practical  and  Artistic  Baskelry, 
among  recent  publications;  and  among 
older  well-known  books  are  The  Scarlet 
Letter  and  Vanity  Fair.  The  New 
York  Public  Library  Reading  Room  for 
the  Blind  reports  that  of  most  interest 
to  the  blind  are  short  stories  by  O. 
Henry,  Conan  Doyle  and  Richard  Hard- 
ing Davis;  while  among  the  newer  nov- 
els, Henry  Sydnor  Harrison's  Queed 
and  f.  V.'s  Eyes  are  both  in  considerable 
demand.     Maeterlinck's  Blue  Bird  and 
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JAMES  STEPHENS— AN  APPRECIATION 


BY  WILLIAM  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 


Who  that  read  the  very  first  page  of 
The  Crock  of  Gold  was  not  thrilled 
with  a  delicious  sense  of  discovery  such 
as  occurs  at  most  only  once  or  twice  in 
a  decade?  And  who,  reading  only  half 
way  through,  was  not  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  he  had  found  one  more  veri- 
table "little  master"  of  English  prose 
and  of  English  fiction?  The  Crock  of 
Goldj  like  The  Demi-Gods,  which  has 
since  appeared  to  deepen,  if  anything, 
the  impression  of  the  first  work,  is 
primarily  a  conte  philosophique,  written 
by  a  humourist  and  a  poet.  As  such  it 
is  certainly  unique  in  recent  literature. 
It  would,  indeed,  be  rare  enough  in 
English  at  any  time.  And  when,  once  in 
a  blue  moon,  a  writer,  like  William 
Locke,  has  tried  to  filch  one  from  the 
French  of  a  writer  like  Anatole  France, 
he  has  straightway  supplanted  its  ripe, 
if  somewhat  disreputable,  wisdom  of  a 
M.  Jerome  Coignard,  with  a  senti- 
mental love  story.  Fancy,  if  one  will, 
a  version  of  Voltaire's  Candide  by  Mrs. 
Barclay ! 

Stephens  himself  shows  traces  of  the 
potent  Anatolian  influence  in  tales 
which,  too,  frequently  involve  the 
adventures  of  "beloved  vagabonds." 
Is  it,  for  example,  not  asking  a  trifle 
too  much  of  mere  coincidence  to  account 
for  the  apparition  in  The  Demi-Gods, 
of  a  whole  covey  of  guardian  angels  on 
Irish  soil,  so  soon  after  a  similar  visita- 
tion imagined  by  the  old  master  in  his 
Revolte  des  Anges  f 

Stephens,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  for 
all  known  to  the  contrary,  might  be  able 
to  file  a  very  plausible  affidavit  of  pri- 
ority for  at  least  the  germinal  idea  un- 
derlying both  their  stories.  For  it  cer- 
tainly appears  embryonically  in  that  wild 
bit  of  Irish  humour  entitled  "The  Three- 
Penny  Piece,"  which  originally  formed 
part  of  the  collection  called  Here  Are 


Ladies,  and  which  here  recurs  as  a 
chapter  of  the  later  work. 

But  quite  aside  from  the  question  of 
direct  borrowings  or  literal  resem- 
blances, there  is  the  spirit  of  Stephens's 
work.  Do  we  not  find  some  conscious 
emulation  of  the  author  of,  let  us  say, 
La  Chemise,  in  the  turn  which  he  gives 
to  his  own  irony,  his  own  poetic  temper, 
his  own  power  of  psychological  analysis? 
While,  in  addition,  there  is  his  passion 
for  playing  with  ideas,  his  mystic  natu- 
ralism that  allows  him  to  weave  lovely 
cosmic  myths,  and  above  all,  his  ten- 
derness for  men  and  women  whom  he, 
too,  treats,  as  if  they  were  very  weak, 
very  innocent,  and  very  unprotected — 
especially  against  themselves. 

Yet — to  touch  upon  the  last  alone — 
there  is  in  this  tenderness  little,  if  any, 
of  the  contempt  which  we  often  feel  lies 
at  the  root  of  the  French  writer's  in- 
dulgence. Grim  and  sardonic  his  mood 
may  seem  in  certain  of  the  tales  in  Here 
Are  Ladies.  Yet,  on  the  whole,  his  is 
more  nearly  the  spirit  of  another  Eu- 
ropean writer  of  far-spreading  influence 
— Dostoevsky,  high  priest  of  that  pity 
which  wells  up  in  inexhaustible  waves 
from  the  Russian  heart. 

Poor  Folks.  That  is  the  title  of 
Dostoevsky's  first  novel,  written  even 
before  he  had  eaten  of  the  bitter  fruits 
of  prison  experiences.  And  is  it  not  of 
"poor  folks,"  precisely,  that  Stephens 
writes  with  special  predilection?  In 
Mary,  Mary,  his  heroine  is  a  char- 
woman's daughter;  and  in  The  Demi- 
Gods  his  people  are  so  poor  that  their 
whole  life,  as  the  author  himself  expresses 
it,  is  a  hunt  for  food,  each  meal  being  a  city 
which  must  be  taken  by  storm.  More- 
over, Patsy  MacCann  is  a  thief,  who 
could,  at  a  pinch,  become  a  murderer. 
He  actually  has  so  little  "moral  sensi- 
tiveness," that,  when  his  enemy  is  killed 
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accidentally  in  the  course  of  a  scrim- 
mage,  he  can  cover  up  the  man's  face 
with  a  newspaper,  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course,  before  packing  him  away  in  a 
casual  roadside  grave,  then  go  on  about 
his  business  without  giving  a  second 
thought  to  the  late  bloody  transaction. 
Yet  it  is  significant  to  note  that  four 
fully  certified  angels,  who  stand  by  all 
the  time  without  saying  a  word,  do  not 
refuse  to  shake  Patsy's  hand,  or  share 
his  pipe  with  him,  when  they  come  to 
say  good-bye  at  the  "latter  end"  of  their 
common  journey. 

But  "pity"  is  perhaps  too  strong  and 
too  much  misused  a  word  to  describe 
Stephens's  sentiment  toward  his  char- 
acters. It  is  rather  a  shrewd  and  hu- 
mourous understanding  of  their  circum- 
stances— not  unmixed,  perhaps,  with  a 
certain  wayward  appreciation  of  this 
independence.  Has  diere  ever  in  Eng- 
lish— if  we  except  Borrow — been  such 
a  penetrating,  and  at  the  same  time, 
sympathetic  analysis,  of  the  point  of 
view  of  the  vagrant,  the  outcast,  the 
wanderer,  for  whom  the  people  who  live 
in  houses  do  not  count. 

MacCann  aod  his  daughter  scarcely  looked 
on  them  as  humao  beioss,  and  if  he  bad 
generalised  about  them  at  all,  he  nould  have 
said  that  there  was  no  diSereace  between 
these  folk  and  the  trees  that  shaded  their 
dwellings  in  leafy  ipray,  that  they  were 
tooted  in  their  houses,  and  that  they  had 
no  idea  of  life  other  than  the  trees  might 
hare  which  snuS  forever  the  same  at- 
mosphere and  look  on  the  same  horixon  until 
they  droop  again  to  the  clay  they  lifted 
from. 

"It  was  with  quite  other  people  they 
communed."  These  were  wandering 
beggars,  tinkers,  and  ballad-singer?,  of 
whom  the  author  gives  us  glimpses 
which  have  the  full  fine  Borrovian 
flavour. 

The  same  spiritual  gymnastic  which 
thus  permits  him  to  assume  the  attitude 
of  the  outcast  toward  society — and  one 
feels  in  this  less  a  sense  of  sheer  skill 
than  of  profound  sinccrity^-enables  him 
also  to  introduce  himself  agilely  into  the 
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cerebellum  of  animals.  There  is,  for  ex- 
ample, the  little  ass  who  drags  Patsy's 
and  Mary's  few  worldly  belongings 
about  for  them,  sharing  their  food  and 
their  famine,  their  fortunes  and  their 
misfortunes.  Unharnessed  and  left 
standing,  it  was  his  habit  to  think,  and 
usually  his  thoughts  took  an  Epicurean 
or  gastronomic  turn.  First  he  thought 
of  carrots: 

He   thought  of  their   shape,   their  colour, 
and  the  way  they  looked  in  a  bucket.     Some 


JAMES 

would  have  the  thick  end  stuck  up,  and  some 
would  have  the  other  end  stuck  up,  and 
there  were  always  bits  of  clay  sticking  to 
one  end  or  the  other.  Some  would  be  lying 
on  their  sides  ai  though  they  had  slipped 
quietly  to  sleep,  and  some  would  be  stand- 
ing in  a  slanting  way,  a*  though  the;  were 
leaning  their  backs  against  a  wall  and 
couldn't  make  up  their  minds  what  to  do 
next.  But,  however  they  looked  in  the 
bucket,  they  all  tasted  alike,  and  they  all 
lasted    well.      They    are    a    companionable 
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food;  they  make  a  pleasant  crunching 
sound  when  they  are  bitten,  and  so,  when 
one  is  eating  carrots,  one  can  listen  to  the 
sound  of  one's  eating  and  make  a  story 
from  it 

And  so  the  ass's  thoughts  go  all 
through  the  pleasant  category  of  things 
good  to  eat,  with  the  result  of  a  com- 
plete asinine  anthology  of  tempting 
tastes  and  textures. 

It  is  the  same  with  inanimate  objects, 
all  of  which  he  can  endow  with  a  soul, 
and  hence  with  a  psychology,  sometimes 
profoundly  poetic,  sometimes  grotesquely 
amusing,  but  always  admirably  spirited 
and  full  of  life.  Take,  for  example, 
the  following  description  of  an  interior 
seen  through  the  window  which  Patsy 
was  about  to  enter  one  dark  night: 

The  lighted  room  was  both  inviting  and 
terrifying,  for  it  was  even  more  silent  than 
the  world  outside;  the  steady  globes  stared 
at  the  window  like  the  eyes  of  a  mad  fish, 
and  one  could  imagine  that  the  room  had 
pricked  up  invisible  ears  and  was  listening 
toward  the  window,  and  one  could  imagine 
also  that  the  room  would  squeak  and  wail 
if  any  person  were  to  come  through  any- 
where but  a  door  and  stand  in  it 


As  Patsy  still  stands  looking  into  the 
room  before  mounting  the  sill,  a  man 
and  a  woman  enter  it.  The  ensuing 
scene,  so  strange  and  intense,  though  so 
simple  and  even  ordinary,  is  an  admir- 
able instance  of  the  effective  way  in 
which  Stephens  can  create  a  fantastic  at- 
mosphere for  his  human  tragedy. 

A  realist,  there  is  never  in  his  realism 
anything  of  the  flat  or  commonplace. 
His  vision  is  personal.  And  this  vision, 
whether  it  be  the  result  of  seeing  things 
more  intensely  than  others,  or  merely 
of  seeing  them  from  a  different  angle, 
becomes  visionary,  so  that  we  seem  not 
so  much  to  be  looking  at  things, 
as  to  be  peering  into  them  or  through 
them. 

This,  too,  is  a  trait  of  Dostoevsky,  as 
it  is  also  of  Maeterlinck,  whose  early 
theatre  is,  indeed,  based  very  largely 
upon  a  calculated  use  of  just  such 
effects.  And  one  can  think  of  no 
higher  praise  to  bestow  upon  Stephens 
than  to  say  that  there  are  moments 
when,  in  his  mingling  of  pity  and  com- 
prehension with  this  transfiguring  note 
of  human  fantasy,  he  moves  us  with  the 
very  emotion  set  stirring  most  often  by 
the  great  Russian  realist. 


HENRI  BERGSON  AND  HIS  PHILOSOPHY^ 

BY  G.  G.  WYANT 


In  studying  the  life  of  Henri  Berg- 
son, the  writers  of  the  present  book  find 
little  of  as  striking  interest  as  the  devel- 
opment itself  of  the  philosopher's  o^vn 
thought.  Professor  Bergson  has  lived 
the  quiet  and  uneventful  life  of  the 
teacher  and  research  scholar,  rising  from 
the  position  of  schoolmaster  at  Angers  to 
occupy  the  chair  of  Modem  Philosophy 
at  the  College  de  France.  Symbolical 
of  his  external  life  is  the  residence  he  has 
selected  on  the  outskirts  of  Paris. 

Its   actual    situation   is   peaceful    and    se- 
cluded, within  an  enclosure  containing  sev- 


eral houses,  each  having  its  own  garden  and 
each  occupied  by  one  family.  On  the 
wrought-iron  gates  admitting  to  the  enclosure 
we  read  the  name  Villa  Montmorency,  a 
name  which  applies  to  the  whole  settlement 
This  is  occupied  for  the  most  part  by  men 
of  letters.  No  street-cries  are  allowed  there 
and  no  beggars;  carriages  and  motors  are 
warned  that  they  must  drive  slowly. 

Most  of  the  houses  are  surrounded  only 
by  a  low  fence  and  can  be  seen  by  passen- 
by;  but  the  three-storied  house  of  the  phil- 
osopher is  completely  screened  by  a'  high 
paling,  and  all  the  windows  are  closely  cur- 
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tained.  There  is  a  veranda  in  front  of  the 
house,  shading  both  the  front  door  and  the 
windows  of  his  own  study;  under  this  are  a 
few  chairs.  In  fine  weather  he  can  slip  out 
from  his  study  into  the  open  air  and  still 
have  perfect  privacy. 

During  the  long  vacations  he  has  been 
accustomed  to  continue  his  secluded 
mode  of  living  at  his  Villa  Bois-Gentil 
near  St.  Cergue  in  the  Jura  mountains. 

Here  he  has  a  glorious  view  of  Mont 
Blanc  on  the  one  hand  and  the  blue  crescent 
of  Lake  Leman  on  the  other. 

Henri  Louis  Bergson  was  born  of 
Jewish  extraction  in  1859  in  Paris.  Part 
of  his  childhood  was  spent  in  England, 
a  fact  that  probably  accounts  for  his 
facility  in  English.  His  school  days  in 
Paris  were  passed  at  the  Lycee  Fontane, 
the  name  of  which  has  since  been 
changed  to  the  Lycee  Condorcet.  In 
1878  he  entered  upon  his  academic  stud- 
ies at  the  £cole  Normale  Superieure, 
after  three  years  of  which  he  obtained 
the  rank  of  Licencie-es-Lettres.  Then 
followed  the  variety  of  increasingly  im- 
portant positions  in  his  pedagogical  ca- 
reer. For  two  years  he  remained  at 
Angers,  then,  ambitious  of  securing  a 
position  that  should  bring  with  it  the 
possibility  of  promotion  to  university 
work,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  such  a 
situation  at  Clermont-Ferrand,  once  the 
capital  of  the  Province  of  Auvergne. 
After  five  years  there  he  obtained  his 
doctor's  degree  and  in  the  same  year 
(1889)  took  up  his  work  in  Paris,  first 
at  the  College  Rollin,  and  later  at  the 
Lycee  Henri-Quatre.  In  1898  he  left 
the  Lycee  and  became  a  professor  at  the 
£cole  Normale,  where  he  had  himself  as 
a  student  obtained  his  first  degree.  He 
remained  here  only  two  years,  however, 
leaving  it  to  take  up  his  career  at  the 
College  de  France,  first  to  occupy  the 
chair  of  Greek  Philosophy  and  later 
that  of  Modem  Philosophy,  which  he 
now  holds.    In  1901  he  was  elected  to 

*Henri  Bergson:  An  Account  of  His  Life 
and  Philosophy.  By  Algot  Ruhe  and  Nancy 
Margaret  Paul.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan  Company. 


the  Institute,  and  in  19 14  he  became  a 
member  of  the  Academy. 

This  in  bare  outline  is  the  external 
career  of  the  most  famous  philosopher 
of  contemporary  thought.    It  is  a  career, 
however,  that  represents  a  vast  amount 
of  original  and  ambitious  work  and  an 
ever  growing  influence  and  importance 
in  the  realms  of  letters  and  philosophy. 
In  his  earliest  school  days  in  Paris,  Berg- 
son is  said  to  have  taken  prizes  on  every 
possible  occasion,  being  especially  pro- 
ficient in  mathematics  and  the  natural 
sciences.    He  definitely  directed  his  stud- 
ies into  the  classics,  however,  upon  his 
entrance  into  the  ficole  Normale,  and 
here  he  won   special   distinction   as  a 
Greek   scholar.     The   authors   of   this 
study  of  Bergson  quote  the  report  that 
"Bergson  at  the  outset  of  his  career  laid 
down  in  detail  a  plan  of  his  work  and 
never  deviated  from  that  plan."    To  the 
student  of  Bergson's  conceptions  of  the 
intellect  and  of  time,  such  a  doctrine  of 
finality  applied  to  the  philosopher's  ovtm 
career  seems  inappropriate  enough.     As 
a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  five  years  at 
Clermont  Ferrand  he  delved  into  a  great 
variety     of     subjects — art,     literature^ 
medicine,  hypnotism,  biology,  the  drama 
and,   these  authors  add,   "even  sport." 
Such  a  wide  range  of  interests  did,  at  the 
outset  of  his  career,  give  Bergson  a  sjm- 
thetic  grasp  of  human  activities,  for  as 
he  himself  says : .  ''If  we  do  not  begin 
by  giving  a  glance  at  the  whole,  if  we 
pass  at  once  to  the  consideration  of  the 
parts,  we  may  perhaps  see  very  well,  but 
we  do  not  know  what  we  arc  looking 
at."    During  his  "retreat"  in  Auvergne, 
however,    his    preparation    of    his    two 
theses  for  his  doctor's  degree  indicates 
his  definite  bent  toward  philosophy;  one 
thesis,  in  Latin,  Quid  Aristoteles  de  loco 
senserit;  the  other  in  French  has  been 
translated    and    published    in    English 
under  the  title  of  Time  and  Free  fVilL 
It  was  also  during  this  period  in  the 
provinces  that  he  first  formulated  his 
ideas  on  laughter,  giving  a  lecture  on  the 
subject  to  a  large  and  delighted  audi- 
ence in  the  university  town ;  but  it  was 
not  until  sixteen  years  later  ( 1900)  that 
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he  published  his  matured  ideas  on  the 
subject  in  Le  Rire  (translated  and  pub- 
lished. Laughter).  It  is  said  that  dur- 
ing one  of  his  regular  walks  at  this 
period 

after  h«  bad  l«ctured  od  th«  ■ntiDomiea  in 
regard  to  movemeat  of  the  Eleatic  school, 
an   inspiration  came  to  him,   bringing  the 


What  i)  it  that  modern  phjriiology  and . 
pathology  can  leacb  nilh  regard  to  the  time* ; 
honoured  question  of  the  relation  betireeil 
matter  and  mind,  when  the  learnei  ii  widi- 
out  prejudice  and  is  determined  to  forget 
every  speculation  that  he  hai  already  eo- 
tertained  on  the  subject,  and  is  alto  deter- 
mined to  set  aside,  in  the  pronouncemeai* 


'  idea  of  his  whole  doctrine — the  idea      of  S' 


of  duratioD. 

During  his  first  years  in  Paris,  Berg- 
son, now  with  considerable  of  a  reputa- 
tion among  French  thinkers,  devoted 
himself  to  his  teaching  and  to  prepara- 
tory studies  for  the  work  that  has  been 
translated  as  Matter  and  Memory,  first 
appearing  in  French  in  1896  and  in 
English  in  191 1.  Regarding  the  origin 
of  this  work  Bergson  has  said: 

I     set     myself     the     following     problem: 


Articles  began  shortly  to  appear  in  re- 
views devoted  to  philosophy  and  an  ad- 
dress at  this  time  on  "Le  Bon-Sens  et 
L'Education"  is  interesting  as  indicating 
Bergson's  trend  toward  the  consideration 
of  the  value  of  instinct: 


The  education  of  good  sense 
sist,  then,  merely  in  setting  fre 
from  ready-made  ideas,  but  al 
it  away  from  ideas  that  are  o' 


not  con- 
:  intellect 
1  turning 
implified. 
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in  arresting  it  on  the  slippery  incline  of  de- 
duction and  generalisation,  and  lastly,  in 
curing  it  of  excessive  confidence  in  itself. 

In  1900  Bergson  gave  an  address  before 
the  first  Congris  international  de  Philos- 
ophie  and  in  the  following  year  before  the 
Institut  Psychologique  international,  the 
latter  paper  on  "Le  Reve"  indicating  a 
divergent  interest  in  Bergson 's.  thought 
that  developed  into  his  accepting  the 
presidency  in  19 13  of  the  Society  for 
Psychical  Research.  From  1901  on- 
ward Bergson  contributed  a  wealth  of 
articles  to  current  French  reviews  and 
discussions  to  the  Societe  Franqaise  de 
Philosophie,  arguing  often  on  his  favour- 
ite topics  of  intellect,  will,  matter  and 
mind,  and  especially  against  the  paral- 
lelist  doctrine  in  psychology.  In  1903 
he  made  the  first  of  a  long  list  of  con- 
tributions to  the  Academie  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politique  of  which  he  had 
become  a  member.  Again,  in  1904, 
Bergson  read  a  paper  before  the  Interna- 
tional Congress  of  Philosophy,  once 
more  attacking  the  doctrine  of  parallel- 
ism in  psychology,  a  paper  of  which 
these  writers  say  "It  is  hardly  too  much 
to  say  that  from  this  date  a  new  era  in 
psychology  begins." 

U  Evolution  Creatrice  (obtainable 
here  as  Creative  Evolution)  appeared  in 
1907.    Of  it  Ruhe  and  Paul  write: 

With  this  book,  which  both  in  actual  size 
and  in  philosophic  inclusiveness  is  his  great- 
est work,  a  new  phase  in  the  history  of  its 
author  begins.  Until  then  he  was  but  little 
known  or  studied  outside  France;  within 
two  or  three  years  after  the  publication  of 
L'Evolution  Criatrice  his  books  were  trans- 
lated and  his  thought  disseminated  very 
widely  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Now  Bergson  was  reaching  a  large 
public  and  instead  of  placing  his  discus- 
sions in  specialised  reviews  he  wrote  for 
the  more  general  mediums  and  accepted 
invitations  to  lecture  before  mixed  audi- 
ences at  home  and  abroad.  Papers  and 
addresses  followed,  but  it  is  as  the  author 
of  Creative  Evolution  that  Bergson  is 
roost  widely  known  and  it  was  as  the 


author  of  this  book  that  he  was  received 
in  19 1 3  in  this  country,  coming  here  at 
the  invitation  of  Columbia  University 
and  as  a  delegate  from  the  University  of 
Paris.  He  lectured  in  New  York  and  in 
some  other  university  cities  before 
crowded  lecture  halls,  the  limitations  of 
his  voice  preventing  him  from  speaking 
in  the  larger  auditoriums  to  the  disap- 
pointed throngs  who  wished  to  hear  him. 
To  show  his  influence  on  the  minds  of 
men,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that 
"certain  librarians  in  America,  Germany 
and  Sweden  reckoned  in  19 12  that  four 
hundred  and  seventeen  books  and  articles 
on  Bergson  had  appeared,''  no  account 
being  taken  of  newspaper  articles  and 
short  book  reviews.  Of  his  philosophy 
itself  Professor  Draghicesco  of  Bucha- 
rest has  written  an  appreciation  from 
which  is  quoted: 

This  immense  and  decisive  influence  on 
the  philosophy  of  the  future  is  already  fore- 
shadowed by  an  actual  success  marking  a 
definitely  new  direction  in  the  evolution  of 
modern  thought — a  new  discredit  that  has 
fallen  on  the  old,  official,  cut-and-dried 
methods  of  the  schools.  In  the  sphere  of 
religion  and  morals  it  will  have — uninten- 
tionally, almost  in  spite  of  itself — practical 
and  theoretic  consequences  that  are  incal- 
culable. Moral  philosophy,  led  astray  by  an 
inflexible  rationalism,  will  find  its  proper 
road  and  true  methods.  It  will  be  the  same 
with  religious  speculation.  .   .   . 

PHILOSOPHY 

After  the  chapter  on  "Life  and  Per- 
sonality," the  five  remaining  'chapters 
are  devoted  to  an  epitome  of  Bergson's 
philosophy  as  obtained  from  his  different 
writings,  especially  from  Creative  Evolu- 
tion, the  language  of  this  work  often  be- 
ing followed  closely.  The  discussion  is 
divided  into  the  topics:  "Change," 
"Freedom  and  the  Will,"  "Body  and 
Soul,"  "Life"  and  a  "Conclusion";  and 
there  are  sub-headings  consisting  of 
catch-words  that  to  a  large  extent  serve 
to  indicate  the  salient  points  of  depart- 
ure from  previously  accepted  theories. 
In  addition  to  this  book,  a  number  of 
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able  expositions  of  Bergson *s  philosophy 
have  appeared  so  that  it  will  be  permis- 
sible here  only  to  indicate  a  few  of  the 
most  important  conclusions  of  Berg- 
son's  arguments  without  touching  upon 
the  wealth  of  constructive  detail  with 
which  the  philosopher  has  established 
them. 

Bergson's  philosophy  is  declared  to 
be  based  upon  experience — exterior  (the 
knowledge  derived  fromsscience)  and  in- 
terior (the  study  of  our  own  psychol- 
ogy)- Physics  shows  us  that  the  me- 
chanical energy  of  the  universe  has  a 
tendency  to  be  degraded  into  heat;  that 
is,  that  the  universe  of  visible  and  hetero- 
geneous changes  is  running  down  into 
its  elementary  vibrations  that  are  invis- 
ible and  homogeneous.  Life,  on  the  other 
hand,  consists  of  a  storing  up  of  energy 
and  its  explosion  into  the  functions  of 
life;  that  is,  life,  or  consciousness,  is  "an 
effort  to  re-mount  the  incline  that  matter 
descends."*  This  effort  is  the  original 
vital  impetus  of  life  working  against 
matter  in  its  search  for  complete  free- 
dom and  complete  creation,  and  it  is  an 
■effort  that  is  perpetually  renewed,  per- 
petually active,  working  itself  out  in  a 
variety  of  ways.  Time,  then,  to  Berg- 
son is  a  reality — ^not  time  conceived  as  a 
succession  of  states,  but  true  duration 
that  is  "the  continuous  progress  of  the 
past  which  gnaws  into  the  future  and 
which  swells  as  it  advances."  Modern 
science  which  deals  with  relations  or 
Jaws  points  the  way  to  this  conclusion 
and  a  study  of  our  own  awareness  of  en- 
vironment arrives  at  the  same  end.  This 
theory  alone  can  account  for  the  disso- 
ciation and  at  the  same  time  the  correla- 
tion of  parts  in  life's  evolution.  Thus 
both  mechanism  and  teleology  are  shown 
to  be  inadequate  and  false,  (Mechan- 
ism is  the  theory  of  the  gradual  building 
up  of  life  under  the  influence  of  ex- 
ternal circumstances;  that  life  is  a  func- 
tion of  environment.  Teleology,  a 
popular  form  of  modern  monism,  says 

*Berg9on*s  theory  of  the  origin  of  mat- 
ter has  been  severely  criticised.  Consult 
Stewart:  A  Critical  Exposition  of  Bergson's 
Philosophy. 


that  the  universe  is  proceeding  on  a  pre- 
conceived plan  toward  a  certain  definite 
end.  Both  theories  are  anthropomorphic 
and  are  deterministic  as  far  as  the  in- 
dividual is  concerned.) 

Cohsidering  the  development  of  this 
vital  impulse  we  find  two  distinct  and 
parallel  lines  along  which  its  effort  has 
proceeded:  vegetable  torpor  and  animal 
mobility  with  developing  consciousness. 
This  latter  has  again  divided  into  t^vp 
distinct  and  parallel  paths:  instinct  and 
intelligence.  Both  instinct  and  intelli- 
gence have  advantages,  both  have  disad- 
vantages. Intelligence  has  evolved 
through  contact  with  matter  and  there- 
fore proceeds  along  the  lines  laid  down 
by  the  geometry  of  matter.  It  makes  use 
of  matter  for  its  weapons;  it  correlates 
its  discoveries  and  thus  experience,  act- 
ing upon  intelligence,  "winds  up"  into 
speculation.  So  every  invention  gives  to 
roan  more  than  its  mere  utility — it  opens 
up  to  him  an  ever-increasing  field  of 
combinations  for  new  discoveries  with 
an  ever-growing  degree  of  freedom.  In 
dealing  with  the  practical  affairs  of  ex- 
istence, intelligence  is  thoroughly  at 
home.  On  the  other  hand  instinct  has 
evolved  through  contact  with  life  itself 
and  therefore  proceeds  along  the  lines  of 
the  evolution  of  life.  It  makes  use  of 
its  own  organisation  for  its  weapons;  it 
can  have  no  correlative  faculty  and  thus 
experience,  acting  upon  instinct,  "winds 
off"  into  action.  So  every  advance  in 
the  evolution  of  instinct  binds  the  organ- 
isation more  closely  to  life  with  an  ever 
decreasing  degree  of  freedom.  In  deal- 
ing with  life  itself,  a  "flux,"  instinct  is 
thoroughly  at  home. 

In  the  path  of  greatest  risk,  that  of  in- 
telligence, however,  nature  has  proceeded 
the  farthest  but  at  a  considerable  cost: 
it  has  had  to  drop  to  a  large  extent  (but 
not  wholly)  instinct.  For  intelligence 
can  never  grasp  life,  instinct  can  never 
attain  knowledge.  What  then  is  the 
solution  and  how  can  we  get  into  har- 
mony with  the  direction  of  the  vital  im- 
pulse? "Intuition,"  says  Bergson.  Man 
has  within  his  nature  the  vestiges  of  in- 
stinct, just  as  the  animals  characterised 
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by  instinct  possess  to  a  low  degree  in- 
telligence. Let  us  cultivate  this  instinct 
•and  bring  it  into  the  realm  of  conscious- 
ness— develop  it  into  intuition.  "By  in- 
tuition I  mean  instinct  that  has  become 
disinterested,  self-conscious,  capable  of 
reflecting  upon  its  object  and  of  enlarg- 
ing it  indefinitely  .  .  .  then,  by  the  sym- 
pathetic communication  which  it  estab- 
lishes between  us  and  the  rest  of  the 
living,  by  the  expansion  of  our  conscious- 
ness which  it  brings  about,  it  introduces 
us  into  life's  own  domain,  which  is  re- 
ciprocal interpenetration,  endlessly  con- 
tinued creation."  And  a  sure  sign  of 
our  attaining  success,  of  our  guiding  our 
lives  into  the  direction  in  which  the  vital 
impulse  of  life  is  urging  us,  is  joy — ^joy 
that  comes  from  a  growing  degree  of 
freedom,  a  fuller  creation. 

I 

The  follower  of  Bergson's  philosophy, 
then,  finds  many  of  our  modern  prob- 
lems solved  for  him,  notably,  scientific 
scepticism,  the  doctrines  of  mechanism 
and  finalism  (mentioned  above)  and  the 
question  of  free  will.  It  is  the  first  phi- 
losophy that  would  express  the  results 
of  modem  science  in  accord  with  the  as- 
pirations of  the  soul;  it  is  a  philosophy 
that  gives  the  individual  the  possibility  of . 


free  action,  that  puts  responsibility  upon 
him  for  himself  and  for  humanity,  that 
opens  up  for  one  who  wills  to  progress 
wide  vistas  of  potential  development. 
From  the  standpoint  of  the  race,  we  see 
consciousness  working  upward  against 
matter  in  an  ever  cumulative  and  ac- 
celerating development,  so  that  human 
progress  may  be  represented,  not  by  the 
inclined  straight  line  (the  diagram  of 
a  uniform  rate),  but  by  the  parabola,  a 
curve  that  ascends  with  an  ever  increas- 
ing velocity  without  approaching  a  limit. 

If  the  above  brief  and  inadequate  out- 
line has  served  to  stimulate  among  those 
unfamiliar  with  it  an  interest  in  Berg- 
son's  thought,  a  reference  to  the  phi- 
losopher's own  work,  especially  Creative 
Evolution,  is  recommended.  This  im- 
plies no  criticism  of  the  authors  of  this 
book  on  Bergson ;  their  summary  is  val- 
uable and  especially  interesting  in  de- 
scribing the  life  and  personality  of  the 
philosopher.  But  they  would  be  the 
first,  probably,  to  declare  that  in  read- 
ability, interest,  grace  and  charm  of  ex- 
pression and  convincing  vigour,  no  pre- 
digested  account,  however  good,  could 
surpass  the  work  of  the  master  him- 
self. 


//  has  been  found  expedient  to  postpone  the  second  paper  in  the  series  on  the 
Magazine  in  America  until  the  April  issue.  The  second  paper,  as  announced  in 
February,  will  deal  with  the  Boston  Magazines  from  the  beginning  of  the  century 
down  to  the  establishment  and  demise  of  "The  Dial,"  The  magazine  marked,  says 
Colonel  Higginson,  the  first  important  epoch  in  the  literary  history  of  New  England. 
The  literary  rivalry  of  the  three  chief  cities  of  the  country — Boston,  Philadelphia,  and 
New  York — had  already  begun;  and  the  scorn  each  exhibited  for  the  other  was  con- 
siderable. Mr.  Tassin  will  take  up  each  in  turn.  It  was  before  the  end  of  the  period 
he  discusses  in  his  next  article  that  Boston  wrested  from  Philadelphia  the  title  of  the 
Athens  of  America. 


ON  THE  TRAIL  OF  STEVENSON 

BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 
VI — The  United  States 


I 
Stevenson  saw  nothing  of  New  York 
on  the  occasion  of  his  first  coming  to 
America.  At  6  p.  m.  on  Sunday,  August 
1 8,  1879,  he  disembarked  from  the  sec- 
ond cabin  of  the  S.  S.  Devonia,  which 
had  sailed  from  the  Clyde  on  August  7th. 
His  sole  impulsion  at  the  time  was  that 
of  "stepping  westward";  and  he  re- 
mained in  the  metropolis  only  twenty- 
three  hours  before  crossing  to  Jersey 
Cit>'  to  take  the  train  that  was  to  carry 
him  across  the  plains.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, he  felt  no  desire  to  explore 
a  city  that  seemed,  at  a  glance,  to  have 
"an  air  of  Liverpool." 

Louis  left  the  Devonia  in  the  com- 
pany of  a  fellow-traveller,  named  Jones ; 
and  an  account  of  their  adventures  is 
rendered  in  the  final  chapter  of  The 
Amateur  Emigrant, — the  only  passage 
in  the  works  of  R.L.S.  that  bears  the 
caption  of  "New  York."  From  this 
chapter  the  following  quotations  may  be 
called  to  the  remembrance  of  the  reader : 

Jones  and  I  issued  into  West  Street,  sitting 
on  some  straw  in  the  bottom  of  an  open 
baggage-wagon.  It  rained  miraculously; 
and  from  that  moment  till  on  the  following 
night  I  left  New  York,  there  was  scarce  a 
lull,  and  no  cessation  of  the  downpour.  .  .  . 
It  took  us  but  a  few  minutes,  though  it  cost 
a  good  deal  of  money,  to  be  rattled  along 
West  Street  to  our  destination:  "Reunion 
House,  No.  10  West  Street,  one  minute's  walk 
from  Castle  Garden,  the  Steamboat  Land* 
ings,  *  California  Steamers  and  Liverpool 
Ships;  Board  and  Lodging  per  day  i  dollar, 
single  meals  25  cents;  no  charge  for  storage 
or  baggage;  satisfactioir  guaranteed  to  all 
persons;  Michael  Mitchell,  Proprietor."  Re- 
union House  was,  I  may  go  the  length  of 
saying,    a    humble    hostelry.     You    entered 


through  a  long  bar-room,  thence  passed  into 
a  little  dining-room,  and  thence  into  a  still 
smaller  kitchen.  The  furniture  was  of  the 
plainest;  but  the  bar  was  hung  in  the  Ameri- 
can taste,  with  encouraging  and  hospitable 
mottoes.  ...  I  suppose  we  had  one  of  the 
"private  rooms  for  families"  at  Reunion 
House.  It  was  very  small,  furnished  with  a 
bed,  a  chair,  and  some  clothes-pegs;  and  it 
derived  all  that  was  necessary  for  the  life 
of  the  human  animal  through  two  borrowed 
lights;  one  looking  into  the  passage,  and 
the  second  opening,  without  sash,  into  an- 
other apartment,  where  three  men  fitfully 
snored,  or  in  intervals  of  wakefulness, 
drearily  mumbled  to  each  other  all  night 
long.  .  .  .  You  had  to  pass  through  the  rain, 
which  still  fell  thick  and  resonant,  to  reach 
a  lavatory  on  the  other  side  of  the  court. 
There  were  three  basin-stands,  and  a  few 
crumpled  towels  and  pieces  of  wet  soap, 
white  and  slippery  like  fish;  nor  should  I 
forget  a  looking-glass  and  a  pair  of  ques- 
tionable combs.  .  .  .  Those  who  are  out  of 
pocket  may  go  safely  to  Reunion  House, 
where  they  will  get  decent  meals  and  find 
an  honest  and  obliging  landlord. 

Reunion  House  was  still  extant  in  the 
spring  of  1895,  when  it  was  visited  by  a 
friend  of  the  present  writer,  Mr.  Louis 
Evan  Shipman,  who  published  his  record 
of  this  visit  in  The  Bookbuyer,  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1896.  Some  years  ago,  however, 
this  landmark  for  literary  pilgrims 
ceased  to  be.  The  site  is  now  covered 
by  the  Whitehall  Building — a  skyscraper 
thirty-t^\''0  stories  high.  The  nearest 
edifice  that  dates  from  Stevenson's  day 
is  No.  16  West  Street.  This  is  a  tene- 
ment-house, four  stories  in  height,  built 
of  red  brick,  with  rusty  iron  fire-escapes 
dangling  dow^n  the  front.  The  street- 
level  is  occupied  by  a  cheap  Greek  res- 
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taurant.  Beside  the  window  of  this 
restaurant,  a  dirty  door-way  admits  the 
investigator,  through  a  dingy  passage, 
to  a  darkling  inner  court  that  appears 
predestined  to  enshrine  "a  pair  of 
questionable  combs."  Nothing  could  be 
more  characteristic  of  the  transitional 
New  York  of  the  present  time  than  the 
ridiculous  contrast  between  the  shabby 
and  crumbling  house  at  No.  i6  West 
Street  and  the  superb  erection  that  ad- 
joins it.  To  reconstruct  the  block  as 
it  appeared  to  R.L.S.,  it  is  necessary  to 
imagine  the  Whitehall  Building  into 
non-existence,  and  to  re-create  a  No. 
ID  in  harmony  with  the  aspect  of  the 
No.  1 6  that  is  still  permitted  to  exist  to- 
day. It  is  possible  to  imagine  the  aston- 
ishment of  R.L.S. — if  he  could  return 
to-morrow  to  seek  the  clothes  that  he 
abandoned  ''as  they  lay  in  a  pulp  in  the 
middle  of  a  pool  upon  the  floor  of 
Mitchell's  kitchen" — to  find  himself  con- 
fronted, on  the  site  of  his  Reunion 
House,  by  a  superb  and  soaring  office- 
building,  while  all  the  rest  of  his  re- 
membered West  Street  remained  as 
dingy  and  depressing  as  of  yore. 

The  single  day  of  Monday,  August 
19,  1879,  was  spent  by  R.L  S.  in  "night- 
mare wanderings  in  New  York";  but 
these  wanderings  were  motivated  by  im- 
mediate practical  necessities,  and  not  by 
any  desire  to  see  the  city.  "I  went  to 
banks,  post-offices,  railway-offices,  res- 
taurants, publishers,  book-sellers,  money- 
changers"— he  tells  us — "and  wherever 
I  went,  a  pool  would  gather  about  my 
feet,  and  those  who  were  careful  of  their 
floors  would  look  on  with  an  unfriendly 
eye." 

A  legend  still  persists  that,  during  the 
course  of  this  turbulent  day,  Stevenson 
turned  up  in  the  offices  of  the  Century 
Magazine,  and  tried  to  sell  some  manu- 
scripts, and  was  politely  shown  the  door 
because  of  his  incongruous  appearance. 
To  put  this  rumour  at  rest,  I  wish  to 
state  that,  some  years  ago,  I  took  occa- 
sion to  question  the  late  Mr.  Richard 
Watson  Gilder  very  closely  on  this  point, 
and  that  he  assured  me  that  there  was 
absolutely  no  foundation  for  the  legend. 


II 

The  entire  truth  of  that  Great  Ad- 
venture which  allured  Louis  all  the 
way  from  Grez  to  San  Francisco  has 
never  yet  been  set  before  the  reading 
public.  The  time  has  not  yet  come  for 
telling  all  that  is  understood  upon  this 
subject  by  three  or  four  people  still  liv- 
ing in  the  world;  but,  now  that  Louis 
has  been  dead  for  twenty  years  and  Mrs. 
Stevenson  has  also  passed  away,  a  to- 
tally disinterested  writer  of  a  younger 
generation  may  perhaps  be  pardoned  for 
lifting  a  single  little  comer  of  the  veil 
which  has  been  permitted  for  so  many 
years  to  shroud  in  mystery  this  particular 
and  all-important  chapter  of  Stevenson's 
experience. 

The  very  title  of  The  Amateur  Emi- 
grant has  led  the  majority  of  readers 
to  infer  that  Louis  came  to  America  in 
the  second  cabin  and  crossed  the  plains 
in  an  emigrant  train,  mainly  for  the  sake 
of  the  adventure  and  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  copy  for  his  writings;  and  his 
love-story  has  been  told  in  terms  that 
have  reduced  it  to  the  sentimental  im- 
becility of  those  romances  that  arc  ap- 
proved as  highly  proper  in  boarding- 
schools  for  girls. 

Let  us  now  consider  frankly  a  few  of 
the  facts.  Stevenson  met  Mrs.  Os- 
bourne  at  Grez  in  the  summer  of  1876. 
Their  union — to  repeat  a  previous  state- 
ment in  these  pages — ^was  immediate  and 
complete.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
nearly  three  years  later  that  Mrs.  Os- 
bourne  found  it  necessary  to  return  to 
California,  to  secure  a  divorce  from  her 
husband,  from  whom  she  had  previously 
parted,  by  mutual  consent,  because  of 
incompatibility  of  temper.  When  Ste- 
venson informed  his  intimate  friends  of 
his  intention  to  follow  Mrs.  Osboumc 
to  California,  and  to  marry  her  as  soon 
as  her  divorce  had  been  decreed,  they  en- 
deavoured to  dissuade  him  from  the  proj- 
ect. The  grounds  for  their  opinion  of 
the  case  may  now,  perhaps,  be  stated 
clearly. 

Stevenson's  project  was  to  marry  a 
woman  twelve  years  older  than  himself, 
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with  two  children  in  their  teens.  His 
assurance  that  she  was  the  one  woman 
in  the  world  decreed  by  destiny  to  be  his 
mate  was,  not  unnaturally,  discounted 
by  those  who,  at  the  moment,  knew  him 
best.  To  put  the  matter  somewhat 
crudely,  they  had  heard  him  say  the  same 
sort  of  thing  so  many  times  before,  that 
they  were  a  little  impatient  of  his  pro- 
testations. 

The  history  of  Stevenson's  relations 
with  women  in  his  youth  has  never  yet 
been  .written.  It  has  been  stated — and 
stated  truthfully — by  his  biographers 
that,  in  his  growing  years  in  Edinburgh, 
he  was  less  interested  than  the  average 
young  man  by  women  of  his  own  age  and 
of  his  own  class.  A  famous  Scottish  man 
of  letters — ^whose  name  I  do  not  feel 
at  liberty  to  mention — ^has  assured  me 
that,  during  his  early  twenties,  Louis 
proposed  marriage  to  two  ladies  who  be- 
longed to  his  own  circle  in  Edinburgh. 
One  of  these  ladies  I  have  never  seen. 
The  other  I  have  met;  but,  of  course, 
I  never  questioned  her  upon  the  subject. 
If  the  information  of  my  credible  au- 
thority is  not  at  fault,  it  seems  most 
reasonable  to  infer  that  both  of  these 
rejected  proposals  were  motivated  by  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  and  represented 
no  very  profound  feeling  in  the  youthful 
suitor.  One  point,  at  least,  is  certain — 
that  Louis,  in  his  adolescence,  was  not 
accustomed,  as  the  phrase  is,  to  keep 
company  with  young  women  of  his  own 
aristocratic  circle. 

At  the  same  time,  as  every  one  in  Edin-. 
burgh  knows,  although  this  fact  has 
hitherto  been  expunged  from  all  biog- 
raphies of  R.L.S.,  Louis  was  habituated 
to  a  dangerous  and  fitful  intimacy  with 
many  women  of  a  class  inferior  to  his 
own.  In  common  with  many  people 
who  are  afflicted  with  a  tendency  to 
tuberculosis,  he  was  troubled,  through- 
out his  adolescence,  with  a  superfluity  of 
sexual  impulsion.  His  early  quarrel 
with  his  father,  and  the  consequent  cut- 
ting down  of  his  allowance,  was  occa- 
sioned not  merely  by  a  disagreement  con- 
cerning the  theory  of  religion,  but  also — 
and  a  little  more  emphatically — ^by  the 


elder  Stevenson's  desire  to  curb  what 
seemed  to  him  the  inexcusable  and 
devastating  wildness  of  his  son. 

These  facts  of  Stevenson's  early 
struggle  between  the  two  natures  that 
were  forever  warring  within  him  were, 
of  course,  known  fully  to  those  who 
loved  him  best,  and  cared  most  about  his 
future,  during  the  second  half  of  the 
third  decade  of  his  life.  His  entangle- 
ment with  Mrs.  Osboume  appeared, 
therefore,  to  his  best  friends  at  the  mo- 
ment, merely  as  another  misadventure 
from  which — as  so  often  in  the  past — he 
needed  imperatively  to  be  rescued,,  In 
this  inference,  his  friends  were  wrong, 
as  all  of  them  [save  one]  admitted  subse- 
quently, when  they  met  the  lady  in  the 
case;  but  their  opposition  to  the  infatua- 
tion that  appeared,  at  the  time,  to  threat- 
en a  tragic  termination  to  the  promising 
career  of  R.L.S.  can  no  longer  be  re- 
garded as  illogical. 

In  persisting  in  his  determination  to 
marry  Mrs.  Osboume,  Louis  could  ex- 
pect no  sympathy  from  his  strictly- 
minded  father;  and  to  brave  the  disap- 
proval of  his  father  was  to  render  in- 
evitable a  discontinuance  of  that  parental 
subsidy  which  theretofore  had  descended 
like  manna  from  the  skies  as  his  sole 
means  of  support.  This  practical  consid- 
eration afforded  his  best  friends  a  second- 
ary motive  for  urging  him  to  discontinue 
a  relation  whose  cost  seemed,  upon  its 
face,  to  overweigh  its  value.  In  a  world 
in  which,  for  Louis,  there  had  been  so 
many  women,  most  of  whom  had  been 
forgotten  without  pangs,  it  seemed  quix- 
otic and  superfluous  to  sacrifice  so  much 
for  one  who  figured,  in  the  outlook  of  his 
most  experienced  and  sage  advisers, 
merely  as  the  latest  factor  in  a  still  un- 
finished series. 

But  Louis,  this  time,  knew  his  mind. 
He  had  been  taught  at  last  what  he  had 
never  learned  before — although  he  had 
read  it  in  Walt  Whitman — that  "the 
soul  is  not  more  than  the  body  and  the 
body  is  not  more  than  the  soul."  He 
had  learned  at  last  to  reconcile  the  sheer 
spirituality  that  he  had  experienced  in 
his    friendship    with    an    unattainable 
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woman  like  Mrs.  Sitwell  with  the 
sheer  sensuality  that  he  had  experienced 
in  his  relations  with  many  women  whose 
names  are  not  recorded  in  the  story  of 
his  growing  up.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  he  realised  a  reconciliation  of  those 
apparent  inconsistencies  that  are  the  nec- 
essary parents  of  the  strange,  miraculous 
phenomenon  known  to  ohilosophic 
criticism  by  the  name  of  "modern  love," 
and  could  say,  with  the  greatest  lyric 
celebrant  of  this  phenomenon,  "Thy 
soul  I  know  not  from  thy  body,  nor 
thee  from  myself,  neither  our  love  from 
God." 

It  was  this  impulsion  that  moved  in 
the  mind  of  R.L.S.  when  he  determined 
to  cut  himself  off  from  his  father  to 
follow  Mrs.  Osbourne  to  America.  His 
last  night  in  England  was  spent  in  the 
home  of  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.  Mr. 
Gosse  has  told  me  personally  how,  for 
hours,  he  reasoned  with  Louis,  in  an  en- 
deavour to  deter  him  from  what  seemed, 
at  the  time,  to  be  a  mad  determination. 
To  put  an  end  to  the  discussion,  R.L.S. 
finally  brought  forward  certain  argu- 
ments to  prove  that,  if  he  should  decide 
to  stay  at  home,  he  would  write  himself 
forever,  in  the  books  of  the  Recording 
Angel,  as  a  coward  and  a  cad.  There- 
upon, Mr.  Gosse,  changing  his  tactics, 
endeavoured  to  advance  a  loan  of  money 
to  his  friend;  but  this  loan  was  firmly 
refused  by  an  idealist  who  preferred  to 
embark  penniless  upon  his  Great  Ad- 
venture. 

Another  detail  of  these  days  was  re- 
vealed to  me  by  the  late  Alison  Cunning- 
ham. She  told  me  that  Louis  slunk 
away,  without  a  word,  from  Swanston 
Cottage,  in  the  early  morning ;  and  that 
his  father  never  learned  whither  he  had 
vanished  until,  a  month  later,  he  received 
a  communication  sent  by  Louis  from 
New  York.  Cummy,  at  this  time,  was 
a  very  old  woman,  and  I  did  not  always 
trust  the  accuracy  of  her  recollection  of 
events  long  past;  but  she  repeated  this 
assertion  several  times,  without  any  vari- 
ation of  detail,  during  the  days  I  spent 
with  her  in  Edinbugh,  in  the  summer 
of  1910. 


The  poverty  experienced  by  R.L.S.  on 
his  trip  to  California  in  1879  was  a  mat- 
ter of  grim  reality,  and  not  at  all  a  mat- 
ter of  romance.  His  reason  for  taking 
passage  in  the  second  cabin  was  not — as 
Mr.  Balfour  has  suggested — ^**a  desire  to 
gain  first-hand  knowledge  for  himself  of 
emigrants  and  emigr-ation,  which  might 
be  of  immediate  use  for  making  a  book 
and  of  ultimate  service  to  him  in  a 
thousand  wajrs."  He  travelled  in  the 
second  cabin  because,  by  cutting  himself 
off  from  his  father,  he  had  made  himself 
a  pauper;  and  he  chose  the  second  cabin 
in  preference  to  the  steerage,  merely  in 
order  that  he  might  have  a  table  on 
which  to  write  for  money  while  the 
ship  was  at  sea.  This  convenience  he 
utilised  for  composing  The  Story  of  a 
Lie, 

His  crossing  of  the  continent  in  an 
emigrant  train  was  dictated,  also,  not  by 
the  desire  to  gather  copy  for  a  subsequent 
book,  but  by  the  immediate  necessity 
for  strict  economy.  Louis  had  made  a 
wager  against  the  Providence  that  had 
coddled  him  throughout  his  youth;  and 
the  stakes  were  life  and  death.  Though 
he  had  never  earned  his  living,  in  all  his 
thirty  years  of  life,  he  had  determined 
at  last  to  do  so,  in  order  to  establish  his 
economic  fitness  to  assume  the  burden 
of  %  marriage  toward  which  he  felt 
himself  impelled  by  a  sublime  and  rare 
conjunction  of  desire  and  duty.  In  this 
endeavour  to  become — at  a  single,  unanti- 
cipated impulse — self-supporting,  he  ulti- 
mately failed;  but  he  embarked  upon  it 
with  a  bravery  that  must  be  recorded  to 
his  everlasting  credit.  The  horrors  of 
Reunion  House  were  turned  to  humour 
in  the  last  chapter  of  The  Amateur  Emi- 
grant; but,  in  actuality,  they  were  borne 
with  gritted  teeth  by  a  nameless  author 
who,  at  the  moment,  was  husbanding  his 
small  resources  for  a  final  and  decisive 
battle  against  oblivion  and  death. 

Ill 

Stevenson's  account  of  his  experiences 
in  the  second  cabin  of  the  S.  S.  Devonia 
is  rendered  in  The  Amateur  Emigrant; 
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O  WEST  STREBT,  WHERE 


and  the  story  is  continued  in  the  long 
essay  entitled  Across  the  Plains,  which 
records  his  adventures  in  the  emi- 
grant train  that,  departing  from  Jersey 
City  on  August  19th,  finally  deposited 
him  in  San  Francisco  on  August  30, 
1879. 

I  r^rct  to  say  that  I  have  never  been 
to  California.  At  one  time  or  another 
I  have  personally  visited  all  of  the  im- 
portant places  that  thus  far  have  been 
mentioned  in  these  pages ;  but,  like  many 
other  natives  of  New  York,  I  have  al- 
ways found  it  easier  to  cross  the  ocean 
than  to  cross  the  continent,  and  have 
studied  nearly  all  the  European  countries 
before  studying  my  own.  I  make  this 
personal  statement  in  explanation  of  a 
necessary  lack  of  fulness  in  my  tracing 
of  the  trail  of  Stevenson  through  Cali- 
fornia. I  do  not  care  to  waste  the 
reader's  time  by  writing  second-hand 
descriptions  of  places  I  have  never  seen ; 
nor  am  I  willing  merely  to  repeat  what 
has  been  said  before.  For  tliis  reason, 
I  shall  do  no  more  than  summarise  the 
essential  facts  of  Stevenson's  experience 
of  California,  in  order  that  the  reader 


may  not  be  required  to  overleap  a 
hiatus  in  the  record  now  presented. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  arrival 
in  San  Francisco — where  he  was  met, 
of  course,  by  Mrs.  Osboume — Steven- 
son proceeded  to  "an  angora  goat  ranche, 
in  the  Coast  Line  Mountains,  eighteen 
miles  from  Monterey."  Here  he  re- 
mained, in  a  condition  of  physical  col- 
lapse, for  two  or  three  weeks.  Subse- 
quently, from  the  middle  of  September 
to  the  middle  of  December,  he  lived  in 
Monterey,  "the  old  Pacific  capital," — 
a  place  described  particularly  in  an  essay 
appended  to  Across  the  Plains.  Here  he 
wrote  The  Amateur  Emigrant,  the  es- 
says on  Thoreau  and  Yoskida  Torajiro. 
and  The  Pavilinn  on  the  Lints,  began  a 
novel, — destined  afterward  to  be  dis- 
carded—entitled A  Vendetta  in  the 
fVest,  and  planned  Prince  Otto. 

Shortly  before  Christmas,  Stevenson 
returned  to  San  Francisco,  where  he 
rented  a  room  in  a  cheap  lodging-house, 
kept  by  Mrs.  Mary  Carson,  at  No.  608 
Bush  Street.  This  three-story  wooden 
tenement  was  torn  down  several  years 
before     the     earthquake.       For     three 
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months  Louis  lived  in  almost  utter  soli- 
tude and  abject  penury.  On  December 
26th,  he  wrote  to  Sidney  Colvin: — "For 
four  days  I  have  spoken  to  no  one  but 
to  my  landlady  or  landlord  or  to  res- 
taurant waiters.  This  is  not  a  gay 
way  to  pass  Christmas,  is  it?  and  I  must 
own,  the  guts  arc  a  little  knocked  out 
of  me."     He  adopted  a  regime  that  re- 


duced his  daily  expenditure  for  food  to 
forty-five  cents.  "I'he  restaurant  which 
he  frequented  is  no  longer  in  existence. 
Indeed,  the  only  haunt  of  Stevenson  at 
this  period  of  his  career  that  may  still 
be  visited  by  pilgrims  Is  Portsmouth 
Square — in  which,  owing  to  the  initia- 
tive of  Mr.  Bruce  Porter,  was  erected 
the  first  monument  "to  remember  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson"  that  was  set  up 
anywhere  in  the  world. 

His  impressions  of  San  Francisco  were 
recorded  in  the  essay  entitled  A  Mod- 


ern Cosmopolis,  and  were  subfcqueatly 

utilised  as  the  basis  for  several  dupten 
of  The  fVrecker.  Chapter  VIII  of 
The  fVrecker.  entitled  Facet  an  tke 
Citf  Front,  detaik,  beneath  x  thin  dis- 
guise of  fiction^  the  first  meetine  |of 
Stevenson  with  the  late  Charles  Wanco 
Stoddard,  the  author  of  Summer  Cruit- 
ing  in  Ihe  South  Seas,  who,  with  the 
passible  exception  of  the  late  Virsil 
Williams,  the  founder  of  the  California 
School  of  Art,  became  his  best  friend  in 
California. 

Immediately  after  Stevenson's  death, 
Stoddard  published,  in  Kate  FieWs 
tVashington,  a  paper  in  which  he  re- 
corded the  following  impression.,  of 
R.L.S. : — "His  was  a  superior  organisa- 
tion that  seems  never  to  have  been 
tainted  by  things  common  or  unclean; 
one  more  likely  to  be  revolted  than'  ap- 
pealed to  by  carnality  in  any  form." 
fjest  this  statement,  emanating  from  a 
personal  friend  of  R.L.S. ,  should  be  ac- 
cepted as  authoritative  by  posterity,  it 
seems  to  mc  desirable,  in  the  interest  of 
that  utter  understanding  that  is  the  aim 
and  end  of  criticism,  to  set  beside 
it,  without  comment,  a  statement  made 
by  R.L.S.  himself,  in  a  letter  to  Sir 
Sidney  Colvin.  written  at  608  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco,  in  February, 
1880: — "I  have  been  all  my  days  a  dead 
hand  at  a  harridan,  I  never  saw  the  one 
yet  that  could  resist  me.  When  I  die 
of  consumption,  jou  can  put  that  upon 
my  tomb." 

Stevenson  did  little  writing  in  San 
Francisco,  because  his  first  experience  of 
the  pinch  of  povertj-  was  depressing  not 
only  to  his  health,  but  also  to  his  spirits. 
The  manuscript  of  The  Amateur  Emi- 
grant, which  he  had  despatched  from 
Monterey,  seemed  disappointing,  both  to 
Henley  and  to  Colvin,  They  told  him 
so,  because  they  cared  about  his  work; 
but  their  critical  disapproval  struck  him 
as  a  blow,  because  it  seemed  to  dash 
his  hopes  of  ever  earning  his  living,  like 
many  lesser  writers,  by  a  desperate  ply- 
ing of  the  pen.  He  protested  to  Colvin, 
in  a  letter  sent  from  San  Francisco,  in 
the  month  of  May, — "The  second  part 
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was  written  in  a  circle  of  hell  unknown 
to  Dante — that  of  the  penniless  and  dy- 
ing author."  Sn  complete  had  been  his 
failure  to  support  himself  without  assist- 
ance that  he  was  reduced  at  last  to  a 
mood  by  no  means  natural  to  him  nor 
characteristic  of  the  usual  complexion 
of  his  mind, — that  mood  of  self-pity, 
which  must  be  considered  as  ignomin- 
ious   as    the    useless    and    unforgivable 


that  an  only  son  of  parents  well-to-do 
in  Edinburgh  had  been  required  to 
travel  half-way  around  the  world  as  a 
common  emigrant.  With  money  sup- 
plied by  Thom'as  Stevenson,  the  book 
was  bought  back  from  the  prospective 
publishers;  and  it  was  not  ultimately  is- 
sued till  after  the  death  of  R.L.S.  Across 
thr  Plains  had  been  conceived  originally 
as   a    second   section    of    The   Amateur 


;  CALIFOKNIA,  V 


:E  STEVENSON  UVED  FROM  SEFTEMBER  TO  DECEMBER,  IS79 


emotion  of  remorse.  But  in  May,  i8So, 
he  received  a  telegram  from  his  father 
which  read, — "Count  on  250  pounds 
annually."  Then  his  spirits  rose  again; 
and  he  renounced  his  losing  fight  against 
conditions  that  many  lesser  men  have 
mastered. 

Despite  the  critical  disapproval  of 
Colvin,  The  Amateur  Emigrant  had 
been  set  up  in  type,  because  of  Steven- 
son's need  for  instant  funds.  It  was  now, 
at  once,  withheld  from  publication.  The 
elder  Stevenson  objected  to  a  book  that 
would  acquaint  the  public  with  the  fact 


Emigrant;  and  it  was  only  because  of 
the  summary  suppression  of  the  first  sec- 
tion that  it  was  published  without  a 
prelude    in    1892. 

Mrs.  Osboumc  having  secured  her 
divorce,  and  Stevenson  having  become 
reconciled  with  his  father,  the  two  were 
married  on  May  19,  1880,  The  cere- 
mony- was  performed  by  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  the  Reverend  Dr.  Scott,  at  his 
house  on  Sutter  Street,  near  his  church 
in  Union  Square.  No  one  else  was 
present  at  the  wedding,  except  Mrs, 
Scott  and  Mrs.  Virgil  Williams. 
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Immediately  after  the  marriage, 
Stevenson — who,  at  the  time,  was  in  a 
state  of  utter  physical  exhaustion — was 
taken  by  his  wife  to  a  deserted  mining- 
camp  on  the  slope  of  Mount  Saint  Hel- 
ena, in  the  Califomian  Coast  Range,  fifty 
miles  north  from  San  iFrancisco.  A 
detailed  account  of  this  adventure  is 
rendered  in  The  Silverado  Squatters, 
which  was  subsequently  written  at 
Davos  and  Hycres. 

Louis  remained  for  more  than  two 
months  at  the  Silverado  mine  in  Calis- 
toga;  and  during  this  time  he  recovered 
his  health.  His  next  desire  was  to  take 
his  wife  and  step-son  back  to  Scotland. 
He  sailed  from  New  York  on  August 
7th  and  was  met  at  Liverpool  by  his 
parents  and  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  on  August 
17th.  On  the  occasion  of  this  transit,  he 
spent  only  a  few  hours  in  New  York, 
and  "saw  no  one  in  these  hours, — not 
even  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Will  H.  Low, 
who  was  secluded,  at  the  moment,  in 
Nantucket.  Indeed,  this  occasion  can 
scarcely  be  recorded,  in  any  real  sense, 
as  a  visit  to  New  York  by  R.L.S. 

IV 
Stevenson's  second  arrival  in  America 
was  very  different  from  his  first.  In- 
stead of  a  nameless  emigrant  trundling 
in  a  ba^age-w^ion  to  a  cheap  lodging- 
house  in  West  Street,  he  was  now  a 
famous  personage,  besieged  by  reporters, 
lionised  and  lauded  as  the  author  of 
Kidnapped  and  Treasure  Island  and 
(most  of  all)  the  Strange  Case  of  Dr. 
Jehll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  He  had  sailed 
from  London  on  the  S.  S.  Ludgate  Hill, 


on  August  21,  1887,  and  had  landed  oa 
September  7th.  He  remained  over  ni^t 
at  a  hotel  in  New  York — probably 
the  Victoria,  at  Broadway  and  Twenty- 
Seventh  Street,  though  I  have  nercr 
been  able  to  verify  this  information  abso- 
lutely. The  very  next  day,  Thundxy, 
September  8th,  he  was  taken  to  Newport 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fairchild. 
Those  of  us  who  love  the  south  shore 
of  New  England  are  grateful  for  this 
little  glimpse  of  it  described  by  Louis 
in  a  letter  to  Sir  Sidney  Colvin: — "A 
journey  like  fairy-land  for  the  most  en- 
gaging beauties,  one  little  rocky  and  pine- 
shaded  cove  after  another,  each  with  a 
house  and  a  boat  at  anchor,  so  that  I 
left  my  heart  in  each  and  marvelled  irfiy 
American  authors  had  been  so  unjust 
to  their  country." 

A  severe  cold  that  Louis  caught  upoa 
this  journey  laid  him  low,  and  he  was 
required  to  remain  in  bed  throughout  the 
fortnight  of  his  visit  to  the  Fairchilds. 
For  this  reason,  he  saw  nothing  of  New- 
port,— a  place  which  otherwise  would 
surely  have  impressed  him,  because  of  his 
fondness  for  rocky  coasts  and  wide  vistas 
of  the  sea. 

It  was  while  Stevenson  was  lying 
abed  in  Newport  that  Richard  Mans- 
field gave  his  first  performance  tn  New 
York  of  Mr.  T.  Russell  Sullivan's 
dramatisation  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr. 
Hyde,  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
on  Monday  evening,  September  12th. 
Stevenson's  wife  and  mother  witnessed 
the  performance  from  Mr.  Sullivan's 
box.  Louis  himself,  however,  never  saw 
the  play.  In  this  connection,  it  may  be 
added   that,   although   all   four  of  the 
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plays  that  Stevenson  wrote  in  coUabora-  Mr.  E.  L,  Burlingamc,  and  also  to  the 

Don  with  William  Emcst  Henley  have  late  Augustus  Saint-Gaudens,  who  be- 

been  acted  at  one  time  or  another,  Louis  gan  at   this  time  his  sketches  for  the 

never  saw  a   performance,   nor  even  a  famous  medallion  of  R.L.S.     Louis  was 

rehearsal,  of  any  of  his  scenes.  now  required  to  endure,  for  the  first  time 

On  his  return  to  New  York,  toward  in  his  life,  that  humourous  discomfiture, 

the   end   of  September,    Stevenson   was  that  is  so  strangely  coveted  by  those  who 

introduced  by  his  old  friend,  Mr.  Will  never  have  attained  it, — the  discomfiture 

H.  Low,  to  Mr.  Charles  Scribner  and  of  beii^  famous.     He  had  to  hide  him- 
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self  from  interviewers  and  from  lion- 
hunters;  and  he  was  soon  bewildered  by 
enterprising  publishers,  who  wertf  striv- 
ing to  outbid  each  other  for  his  services. 
Until  this  time,  he  had  been  unable  to 
support  himself,  without  assistance  from 
his  father;  but  now,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  he  found  himself  discovered  by 
America. 


On  October  3,  1887,  Stevenson  ar- 
rived at  Saranac  Lake,  in  the  Adiron- 
dack Mountains;  and  here  he  remained 
until  April  16,  i888.  The  six  and  a 
half  months  of  his  residence  in  the  Ad- 
irondacks  constitute  the  most  productive 
period  of  Stevenson's  career  in  the 
United  States.  Before  leaving  New 
York,  he  had  agreed  with  Mr.  £.  L. 
Burlingame  to  write  a  series  of  twelve 
essays,  to  appear  month  by  month 
throughout  the  year  in  Scribner's 
Magazine.  For  this  service  he  was 
paid  $300  per  number,  or  $3,500  for  the 
dozen  contributions:  on  this  point  I 
have  questioned  Mr.  Burlingame,  and 
he  has  assured  me  that  these  figures  are 
correct.  As  such  payments  are  com- 
puted nowadays,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
Stevenson's  honorarium  amounted  ap- 
proximately to  frve  cents  per  word. 
There  are  many,  many  writers  in  Amer- 
ica to-day,  whose  names  appear  in  no 
wise  destined  to  go  thundering  down  the 
ages,  who  arc  accustomed  to  receive  a 
larger  recompense  than  this.  Rates  have 
risen  since  1887;  and  writers,  as  well 


as  plumbers  and  ditch -diggers,  are  now 
paid  in  accordance  with  a  higher  scale 
of  wages  than  was  accepted  thirty  years 
ago.  Mr.  Burlingame  has  assured  me 
that  his  payment  to  R.L.S.  was  far  in 
excess  of  the  usual  rate  in  1887 ;  and  the 
Messrs.  Scribner,  therefore,  should  be 
pardoned  for  paying  no  more  than  five 
cents  per  word  for  an  everlasting  master- 
piece  like  the  essay  on  The  Lantern- 
To  Stevenson  himself  the  pajrment 
seemed  excessive;  and  it  was  not  with- 
out misgiving  that,  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
seven,  he  embarked  upon  his  very  first 
adventure  in  preparing  copy,  once  a 
month,  for  a  magazine  that  always  had 
to  go  to  press  upon  a  certain  date.  To 
many  other  writers  this  harrowing  ne- 
cessity has  become  a  second  nature  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five;  but,  in  Steven- 
son's case,  the  wonder  is  that  he  man- 
aged to  confront  that  perennial  recur- 
rence of  a  dagger  at  the  throat  so  man- 
fully. Among  the  essays  that  he  wrote 
at  Saranac,  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  his  contract,  were  many  of  the 
finest  works  of  his  career.  Pulvis  et 
Umbra,  for  example,  which — despite 
the  disapproval  of  so  eminent  a  critic, 
so  impressive  a  protestant,  and  so  per- 
suasive a  friend  as  Sir  Sidney  Colvin— 
I  still  persist  in  regarding  as  Steven- 
son's greatest  single  piece  of  writing,  was 
prepared  at  this  time  for  Mr.  Bur- 
lingame; and  the  series  included  also 
such  immortal  essays  as  The  Lantern- 
Bearers  and  A  Christmas  Sermon. 
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From  the  scenery  of  Saranac  itself, 
Stevenson  derived  his  inspiration  for  the 
final  chapters  of  The  Master  of  Ballan- 
trae.  These  chapters  were  subsequently 
written  at  Honolulu,  in  accordance  with 
his  lifelong  custom  of  describing  platxs 
at  a  distance;  but  the  entire  tale  was 
conceived  at  Saranac,  under  circum- 
stances recorded  in  the  posthumous  es- 
say on  The  Genesis  of  the  Matter  of 
Ballantrae;  and  the  early  chapters  of 
the  book — which  dealt  with  his  remem- 
bered Scotland — were  written  before  he 
left  the  Adirondacka.  At  the  same 
period,  Stevenson  revised  the  manuscript 
of  The  iVrong  Bo*,  which  had  been 
drafted  in  entirety  at  Saranac  by  his 
step-son,  Mr.  Osboume. 

The  settlement  at  Saranac  Lake  is 
now  famous  as  a  resort  for  invalids 
afflicted  with  tuberculosis.  In  Steven- 
son's time,  the  town  was  less  developed 
than  it  is  to-day:  the  railway,  for  in- 
stance, was  not  carried  through  to 
Saranac  till  the  very  year  when  Louis 


was  installed  there.  Stevenson  said  of 
the  aspect  of  the  place,  in  a  letter  to 
his  cousin  Bob,  "The  whole  scene  ts 
very  Highland,  bar  want  of  heather  and 
the  wooden  houses;"  and  to  Mr,  Ed- 
mund Gossc  he  wrote,  "Wc  have  a 
house  in  the  eye  of  many  winds,  with  a 
view  of  a  piece  of  running  water- 
Highland,  all  but  the  dear  hue  of  peat 
— and  of  many  hills — Highland  also,  but 
for  the  lack  of  heather."  The  justness 
of  these  two  descriptions  will  be  recog- 
nised at  once  by  all  who  arc  equally  fa- 
miliar with  the  Scottish  Highlands  and 
the  Adirondacks;  and  any  new  descrip- 
tion of  theessential  aspects  of  the  Adi- 
rondack wilderness  would  be  superflu- 
lous  to  readers  of  The  Master  of  BaU 
lantrae. 

In  the  Christmas  season  of  1911-1912, 
I  made  a  special  trip  to  Saranac  Lake 
for  the  purpose  of  interviewing  those 
of  the  inhabitants  that  still  remembered 
R.L.S.  Louis  had  lived  at  "Baker's,"^ 
"a  house  upon  a  hill,  and  very  jolly  in 
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respective  merits  of  the  systems  of  trans- 
mitting luggage  on  British  and  Ameri- 
can railways.  Dr.  Tnideau  reminded 
Stevenson  that,  whereas  in  England  it 
was  necessary  that  the  traveller  should 
personally  superintend  the  transfer  of 
his  luggage  at  every  change  of  cars,  in 
America  he  could  check  his  trunks 
through  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  never  think  of  them  again. 
Louis,  the  canny  and  deftly  dodging 
acrobat,  took  refuge  in  a  verbal  subter- 
fuge. "Checks,"  he  cried,  "checks:  an 
American  can  do  nothing  without  them : 
he  cannot  even  die  without  passing  in 
his  checks." 

Stevenson  hated  illness  and  displayed 
a  childish  aversion  toward  any  serious 
preoccupation  with  disease.  Dr.  Tru- 
deau  could  never  persuade  him  to  in- 
spect his  growing  sanitarium  on  the 
mountain-side.  A  day  or  two  after 
Louis  had  finished  The  Lantern-Bearers, 
Dr.  Trudeau  led  him  into  his  laboratory, 
showed  him  the  diminutive  tubercular 
bacillus  growing  in  a  test-tube,  and 
talked  to  him  about  his  own  vast  dream 
of  defeating  the  disease.  Louis  was 
merely  disgusted  and  annoyed.  "Tru- 
deau," said  he,  "you  are  carrying  a  lan- 
tern at  your  belt,  but  the  oil  has  a  most 
objectionable  smell." 

The  doctor  told  me  this  with  humour; 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  me  so  funny  when 
I  thought  about  it  afterward.  At  pres- 
ent I  remember  an  eager,  active-minded 
man,  sitting  anchored  in  a  lounging- 
chair  and  mufHed  among  furs;  talking 
with  that  tense  voice  of  the  achieving 
dreamer;  at  home  in  life,  though  exiled 
from  its  laughing  and  delightful  com- 
monplaces; cheerful  and  alert,  though 
slowly  dying;  young,  clear-eyed,  and 
still  enthusiastic,  although  already  an- 
cient in  endurance;  lying  invalided 
while  his  City  of  the  Sick  grows  yearly 
to  greater  prominence  among  the  pines; 
fighting  with  an  easy  smile  the  death 
that  has  so  long  besieged  him,  to  the  end 
that  others  after  him,  afflicted  similarly, 
may  not  die.  And  the  best  of  our  tricky 
and  trivial  achievements  in  setting  words 


together  dwindle  in  my  mind  to  indis- 
tinction  beside  the  labours  and  the  ^irit 
of  this  man. 


VI 


On  April  i6,  1888,  Stevenson  kft 
Saranac  Lake,  considerably  helped  in 
health,  and  returned  to  New  York  City. 
His  presence  in  the  metropolis  was  con- 
fided only  to  a  few  people;  and  much 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  bed,  not  because 
of  illness,  but  merely  because  this  habit 
contributed  to  his  seclusion.  Saint- 
Gaudens,  moreover,  was  sketching  him 
in  bed  for  the  medallion. 

At  this  time,  Louis  lived  for  two 
weeks  at  the  Hotel  St.  Stephen's,  in 
East  Eleventh  Street,  near  University 
Place.  This  hotel  was  not  unnoted  in 
its  day:  it  was,  for  instance,  the  resid- 
ing-place  of  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  for 
several  years  after  the  Civil  War.  After 
Stevenson's  time,  it  became  incorporated 
with  the  Hotel  Albert,  which  stands  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  it,  at  the  comer 
of  University  Place.  At  a  still  later 
period,  the  building  of  the  Hotel  St. 
Stephen's  was  abandoned.  It  is  still 
standing;  but  it  has  been  vacant  for 
several  years,  and  its  deserted  and  de- 
cadent aspect  is  of  little  interest  to  the 
literary  pilgrim.  No  one  now  resident 
at  the  Hotel  Albert  was  there  in  1888, 
and  no  record  of  Stevenson's  stay  has 
been  retained  in  the  archives  of  the 
office. 

I  have  talked  with  several  people  who 
called  upon  R.L.S.  at  the  Hotel  St.  Ste- 
phen's. Mr.  John  S.  Phillips  and  Mr. 
Oliver  Herford  have  both  transmitted 
the  impression  of  a  certain  incongruity 
between  his  habit  of  sitting  up  in  bed 
and  the  energy  and  vigour  of  his  per- 
sonality. Louis  spent  nearly  an  entire 
afternoon  on  a  bench  in  Washington 
Square  conversing  with  Mark  Twain; 
and  New  Yorkers  who  desire  to  trace 
his  very  footsteps  may  also  be  informed, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Herford,  that 
Stevenson  frequented  the  old  Cafe  Mar- 
tin, at  the  comer  of  University  Place 
and  Ninth  Street. 
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and  with  his  head  swaddled  in  a  furry 
cap.  He  is  an  aquiline,  emaciated  man, 
with  a  fine  profile  accentuated  by  deeply- 
sculptured  cheeks,  a  scrubby  brown 
moustache  [his  hair  I  could  not  see], 
slender,  fine,  and  eager  hands,  and  a 
resonant,  enthusiastic  voice. 

I  had  come  to  ask  of  R.L.S.,  and  I 
remained  to  admire  this  hero  of  innu- 
merable, unnoted  battles, — this  maker  of 
a  City  of  the  Sick,  who,  because  of  him, 
now  look  more  hopefully  on  each  suc- 
cessive rising  of  the  sun.  We  talked,  of 
course,  of  Louis.  It  became  evident  that, 
during  the  winter  that  Stevenson  spent 
at  Saranac,  he  was  in  what  the  doctor 
called  "an  arrested  state"  of  tuberculo- 
sis. He  did  not  suffer,  at  that  time, 
from  any  active  symptoms.  The  disease, 
which  undoubtedly  he  had  experienced 
before,  no  longer  really  troubled  him. 
He  was  still  physically  weak;  but  not 
dangerously,  nor  even  uncomfortably, 
ill.     His  state,  instead  of  interrupting 


work,  negatively  helped  it  by  excluding 
interruptions.  At  this  point,  the  reader 
may  be  reminded  that  the  professional 
testimony  of  Dr.  Trudeau  agrees  with 
the  impression  of  Stevenson's  illness  that 
was  derived  by  Mr.  Henry  James  at 
Bournemouth. 

Stevenson,  at  Saranac,  was,  as  usual, 
a  dare-devil, — according  to  the  report 
that  Dr.  Trudeau  gave  me.  He  did 
what  he  wanted  to  do,  regardless  of  con- 
sequences. It  was  bad  for  him  to 
smoke;  but  he  smoked  cigarettes  inces- 
santly, one  after  another,  rolling  them 
as  he  sat  up  in  bed  and  puffing  at  them 
as  he  wrote. 

Louis  was,  as  always,  active,  eager, 
and  tempestuous  in  conversation.  A 
topic  started,  he  would  leap  up  from  his 
chair,  and,  pacing  the  unhomely  living- 
room  of  the  Baker  Cottage,  would  ar- 
gue, preach,  and  fight,  sawing  the  air 
with  violent  wavings  of  the  hands.  Once 
there  was  an  argument  concerning  the 
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respective  merits  of  the  systems  of  trans- 
mitting luggage  on  British  and  Ameri- 
can railways.  Dr.  Trudeau  reminded 
Stevenson  that,  whereas  in  England  it 
was  necessary  that  the  traveller  should 
personally  superintend  the  transfer  of 
his  luggage  at  every  change  of  cars,  in 
America  he  could  check  his  trunks 
through  from  New  York  to  San  Fran- 
cisco and  never  think  of  them  again. 
Louis,  the  canny  and  deftly  dodging 
acrobat,  took  refuge  in  a  verbal  subter- 
fuge. "Checks,"  he  cried,  "checks:  an 
American  can  do  nothing  withotit  them : 
he  cannot  even  die  without  passing  in 
his  checks." 

Stevenson  hated  illness  and  displayed 
a  childish  aversion  toward  any  serious 
preoccupation  with  disease.  Dr.  Tru- 
deau could  never  persuade  him  to  in- 
spect his  growing  sanitarium  on  the 
mountain-side.  A  day  or  two  after 
Louis  had  finished  The  Lantern-Bearers, 
Dr.  Trudeau  led  him  into  his  laboratory, 
showed  him  the  diminutive  tubercular 
bacillus  growing  in  a  test-tube,  and 
talked  to  him  about  his  own  vast  dream 
of  defeating  the  disease.  Louis  was 
merely  disgusted  and  annoyed.  "Tru- 
deau," said  he,  "you  are  carrying  a  lan- 
tern at  your  belt,  but  the  oil  has  a  most 
objectionable  smell." 

The  doctor  told  me  this  with  humour ; 
but  it  did  not  seem  to  me  so  funny  when 
I  thought  about  it  afterward.  At  pres- 
ent I  remember  an  eager,  active-minded 
man,  sitting  anchored  in  a  lounging- 
chair  and  muffled  among  furs;  talking 
with  that  tense  voice  of  the  achieving 
dreamer;  at  home  in  life,  though  exiled 
from  its  laughing  and  delightful  com- 
monplaces; cheerful  and  alert,  though 
slowly  dying;  young,  clear-eyed,  and 
still  enthusiastic,  although  already  an- 
cient in  endurance;  lying  invalided 
while  his  City  of  the  Sick  grows  yearly 
to  greater  prominence  among  the  pines; 
fighting  with  an  easy  smile  the  death 
that  has  so  long  besieged  him,  to  the  end 
that  others  after  him,  afflicted  similarly, 
may  not  die.  And  the  best  of  our  tricky 
and  trivial  achievements  in  setting  words 


together  dwindle  in  my  mind  to  indis- 
tinction  beside  the  labours  and  the  spirit 
of  this  man. 
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On  April  i6,  1888,  Stevenson  left 
Saranac  Lake,  considerably  helped  in 
health,  and  returned  to  New  York  City. 
His  presence  in  the  metropolis  was  con- 
fided only  to  a  few  people;  and  much 
of  his  time  was  spent  in  bed,  not  because 
of  illness,  but  merely  because  this  habit 
contributed  to  his  seclusion.  Saint- 
Gaudens,  moreover,  was  sketching  him 
in  bed  for  the  medallion. 

At  this  time,  Louis  lived  for  two 
weeks  at  the  Hotel  St.  Stephen's,  in 
East  Eleventh  Street,  near  University 
Place.  This  hotel  was  not  unnoted  in 
its  day:  it  was,  for  instance,  the  resid- 
ing-place  of  Mrs.  Jefferson  Davis  for 
several  years  after  the  Civil  War.  After 
Stevenson's  time,  it  became  incorporated 
with  the  Hotel  Albert,  which  stands  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  it,  at  the  comer 
of  University  Place.  At  a  still  later 
period,  the  building  of  the  Hotel  St. 
Stephen's  was  abandoned.  It  is  still 
standing;  but  it  has  been  vacant  for 
several  years,  and  its  deserted  and  de- 
cadent aspect  is  of  little  interest  to  the 
literary  pilgrim.  No  one  now  resident 
at  the  Hotel  Albert  was  there  in  1888, 
and  no  record  of  Stevenson's  stay  has 
been  retained  in  the  archives  of  the 
office. 

I  have  talked  with  several  people  who 
called  upon  R.L.S.  at  the  Hotel  St.  Ste- 
phen's. Mr.  John  S.  Phillips  and  Mr. 
Oliver  Herford  have  both  transmitted 
the  impression  of  a  certain  incongruity 
between  his  habit  of  sitting  up  in  bed 
and  the  energy  and  vigour  of  his  per- 
sonality. Louis  spent  nearly  an  entire 
afternoon  on  a  bench  in  Washington 
Square  conversing  with  Mark  Twain; 
and  New  Yorkers  who  desire  to  trace 
his  very  footsteps  may  also  be  informed, 
on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Herford,  that 
Stevenson  frequented  the  old  Cafe  Mar- 
tin, at  the  comer  of  University  Place 
and  Ninth  Street. 
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VII 

At  the  beginning  of  May  [the  exact 
date,  according  to  his  mother's  dtary, 
was  April  30thJ,  Stevenson  went  to  Ma- 
nasquan,  New  Jersey,  a  resort  that  had 
been  recommended  to  him  by  Mr.  Will 
H.  Low.  Here  he  remained  for  a 
month,  until  a  telegram  from  San  Fran- 
cisco told  him  that  his  wife,  who  was 
visiting  in  California,  had  discovered 
that  the  sdiooner  yacht  Casco  might  be 
hired  for  a  cruise  in  the  Pacific.  Mr. 
Low  was  with  him  when  the  telegram 
arrived.  "What  will  you  do?"  was  his 
query,  and  the  answer  came  at  once, 
"Go,  of  course." 

The  Manasquan  River,  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  sea,  broadens  out  to  a  la- 
goon, which  separates  Manasquan  itself 
from  Point  Pleasant.  Beside  the  river, 
nearly  two  miles  inland  from  the  dunes 
that  hedge  the  ocean,  was  situated  the 
Union  House,  where  Louis  lived.  The 
Stevenson  family  had  the  place  entirely 


to  themselves,  because  the  r^ular  season 
for  summer-boarders  did  not  begin  till 
June.  Louis  toolt  many  long  walks,  and 
enjoyed  sailing  in  a  cat-boat  navigated 
by  his  step-son.  It  was  at  Manasquan 
that  Saint- Gau  dens  modelled  the  hands 
for  his  medallion;  and  Mr.  Low,  who 
saw  a  great  deal  of  Louis  at  this  period, 
has  recorded  several  conversations  at 
Manasquan  in  a  charming  chapter  of  his 
Chronicle  of  Friendships. 

Till  very  lately,  visitors  to  Manas- 
quan were  shown  the  room  on  the  sec- 
ond story  of  the  Union  House  which 
was  Stevenson's  final  residence  "in  our 
part  of  the  country."  Recently,  how^ 
ever,  this  old-fashioned,  quiet,  quaint 
hotel  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by 
fire;  and  America  lost  one  of  her  few 
remaining  landmarks  associated  inti- 
mately with  the  life  of  R.L.S. 

VIII 

Stevenson  returned  to  New  York  on 

May  28th  and  arrived  in  San  Frandsco 
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on  June  7th.  He  remained  at  the  Occi- 
dental Hotel  in  Montgomery  Street — 
which  was  destroyed  in  the  conflagration 
that  resulted  from  the  great  earthquake 
of  1906 — until  the  Casco  was  fitted  out 
for  her  cruise.  The  contemplated  trip 
among  the  South  Sea  Islands  had  been 
financed  by  Mr.  S.  S.  McClure,  who 
was  able  to  offer  Stevenson  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  dollars  for  a  series  of 
travel-letters  to  be  published  in  a  syndi- 
cate of  newspapers.  Louis  was  so  im- 
pressed by  the  enterprise  and  by  the 
personality  of  Mr.  McClure  that  he 
later  used  him  as  a  model  for  the 
character  of  Jim  Pinkerton  in  The 
Wrecker, 

The  Casco  was  towed  outside  the 
harbour  of  San  Francisco  in  the  early 
hours  of  June  28,  1888.  Little  did  any 
one  imagine  at  the  time  that  Louis  was 
destined    never    to    set    foot    again    in 


Europe  or  America.  It  was  a  long  trail 
from  the  Golden  Gate  to  the  summit  of 
Vaea  Mountain. 

This  trail  I  have  not  followed.  I 
cannot  lead  the  reader  "up  the  Road  of 
Loving  Hearts,  *on  a  wonderful  clear 
night  of  stars/  to  meet  the  man  coming 
toward  us  on  a  horse."  In  the  diary  of 
every  traveller,  the  best-beloved  places 
are  those  that  are  still  to  seek.  But  it  is 
good  to  remember  always  that  Vailima 
is  only  half  the  world  away,  and  that 
some  day  we  may  see  the  isle  of  Upolu 
arising  from  the  sea.  As  Louis  said 
in  El  Dorado,  "There  is  always  a  new 
horizon  for  onward-looking  men,  and  al- 
though we  dwell  on  a  small  planet,  im- 
mersed in  petty  business  and  not  endur- 
ing beyond  a  brief  period  of  years,  we 
are  so  constituted  that  .  .  .  the  term  of 
hoping  is  prolonged  until  the  term  of 
life." 
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Did  you  ever  throw  bricks  in  a  quick- 
sand? Did  you  ever  trace  a  pattern  in 
the  frost  on  the  window  pane,  and  see 
it  dissolve  with  the  rising  sun?  No? 
Then  you  cannot,  perhaps,  fully  under- 
stand the  feeling  of  futility  that  some- 
times comes  over  the  sensitive  man  who, 
day  by  day,-  year  in  and  year  out,  con- 
tributes a  column  of  paragraphs,  or  sim- 
ilar filling,  to  a  newspaper.  Once  I 
asked  a  celebrated  psycho-dierapist  about 
it,  and  he  promptly  answered  that  any 
man  of  brains  oppressed  with  a  "sense 
of  futility"  in  his  daily  work  was  sim- 
ply trying  to  find  a  euphemistic  phrase 
for  laziness. 

Perhaps  he  was  right.  But  I  have 
talked  to  several  temperamental  "gen- 
iuses" who  "conduct  columns,"  and  at 
least  one  of  them  has  admitted  that 
there  are  days  when  heaving  bricks  in  a 
quicksand  would  seem  to  him  a  fruitful 


occupation.  It  was  Bob  Burdette,  I  be- 
lieve, who  balked  at  some  S3nidicate's  re- 
quest that  he  supply  a  daily  column  of 
humour.  Owen  Seaman,  editor  of 
Punch,  has  recited  in  rhyme  the  trials 
of  being  "funny  every  week."  Yet  to- 
day our  prolific  land  yields  sundry 
journalists  who  "blaze  with  their  ser- 
ried columns,"  and  do  not  bend  the 
knee. 

In  1883  there  came  from  Denver  to 
Chicago  a  tall,  stoop-shouldered  young 
man,  with  a  passion  for  apple  pie,  a  body 
somewhat  impaired  by  nervous  dyspep- 
sia, and  a  mind  and  heart  bubbling  over 
with  merriment.  Endowed  with  the 
vis  comica  in  a  rare  degree,  with  a  per- 
sonal charm  that  endeared  him  to  every- 
body, with  a  talent  that  expressed  itself 
both  in  biting  satire  and  in  delicate  senti- 
ment, Eugene  Field  was  the  first  of  our 
conspicuous  "column  conductors."     For 
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twelve  years,  under  the  heading  "Sharps 
and  Flats,"  in  the  Daily  News,  he  edi- 
fied, amused,  shocked,  bewildered,  and 
even  moved  to  tears,  the  readers  of  a 
continent.  Field  threw  countless  bricks 
into  the  quicksands  of  journalism,  and 
was  content  if  they  made  a  splash  as 
they  disappeared.  But  there  was  a 
shower  of  precious  pebbles,  too,  wrought 
with  studious  care  by  an  artist  who  loved 
his  work;  and  these,  as  everybody  knows, 
have  been  preserved.  It  was  Field  who 
really  established  the  model  and  set  the 
pace  for  this  particular  department  of 
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American  journalism,  and  all  pious 
"columnists"  bum  their  candles  before 
the  altar  of  Saint  Eugene.  Before  he 
passed,  the  Chicago  press  bred  other 
men  who  were  to  acquire  international 
reputations — George  Ade  and  Fin  ley 
Peter  Dunne;  but  these  belong  in  an- 
other category.  So  also  do  the  para- 
graphcrs  who,  in  their  day,  lifted  from 
obscurity  iijtto  general  recognition  the 
newspapers ihey  worked  for:  Ney,  of  the 
Laramie  City  Boomerang,  Burdette  of 
the  Burlington  Hawkeye;  the  humour- 
ists of   the  Danbury  News,   Oil  City 
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years  later,  Bert  Leston  Taylor  in- 
vented the  "colyum"  (a  pronunciation 
borrowed,  I  believe,  from  the  composing 
room).  It  is  this — a  melange  of  orig- 
inal paragraphs,  verses  and  "features," 
mixed  with  contributions  from  other 
pens — that  has  been  imitated  all  over  the 
United  States.     It  came  about  in  this 

In  December,  1899,  Taylor,  on  his 
way  East,  tarried  quite  by  accident  in 
Chicago,  and  presently  found  himself  at 
work  on  the  Chicago  Journal.  W,  H, 
Turner  was  manager,  and  Peter  Dunne 
was  doing  the  editorials  and  just  ar- 
ranging to  syndicate  "Dooley."    Turner 
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had  started,  a  "column"  on  his  first  page 
called  "A ^Little  About  Everything," 
made  up  of  news  items,  with  an  occa- 
sional joke  thrown  in.  He  had  only  a 
vague  notion  of  what  he  wanted  that 
column  to  be ;  so  he  fished  for  ideas  with 
the  bait  of  a  weekly  prize  for  the  most 
and  best  paragraphs  contributed  by  the 
staff.  When  Taylor  had  won  the  prize 
for  three  successive  weeks,  Turner  said 
he  thought  it  would  be  cheaper  to  give 
him  the  "column"  to  run.  At  that  time 
Colonel  Roosevelt  was  on  his  famous 
lion  hunt  in  the  West,  and  Taylor  be- 
gan to  print  imaginary  reports  of  his 
adventures,  illustrated.     That  was  the 
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Derrick,  Norristown  Herald.  A  sur- 
vivor is  the  <q)ulent  E,  W.  Howe,  of 
Atchison,  Kansas — the  tired  printer  who 
wrote  a  tired  preface  for  his  Story  of  a 
Country  Town,  and  has  now  retired  to 
Potato  Hill,  on  an  incredible  income 
from  the  Globe. 

With   these  and  other  paragraphers 
in  mind,  it  would  perhaps  be  more  exact 


tents  that  writer  and  reader  entered  into 
a  closer  relationship.  Field,  as  we  have 
■  seen,  had  started  a  novelty  in  "columns," 
and  had  written  nearly  every  line  him- 
self.    He  died  in  1895.     four  or  five 


to  say  that  while  Field,  in  his  "Sharps 
and  Flats,"  set  the  fashion  and  the 
standard  in  his  specialty,  it  remained  for 
a  young  man,  bom  in  Goshen,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  educated  in  the  College  of 
the  City  of  New  York,  to  give  the  news- 
paper "column"  in  Chicago  a  new  twist, 
and  so  to  remodel  the  nature  of  its  con- 
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years  later,  Bert  Leston  Taylor  in- 
vented the  "colyum"  (a  pronunciation 
borrowed,  I  believe,  from  the  composing 
room).  It  is  this — a  melange  of  orig- 
inal paragraphs,  verses  and  "features," 
mixed  with  contributions  from  other 
pens — that  has  been  imitated  all  over  the 
United  States.  It  came  about  in  this 
way: 

In  December,  1899,  Taylor,  on  his 
way  East,  tarried  quite  by  accident  in 
Chicago,  and  presently  found  himself  at 
work  on  the  Chicago  Journal.  W.  H. 
Turner  was  manager,  and  Peter  Dunne 
was  doing  the  editorials  and  just  ar- 
ranging to  syndicate  "Dooley."    Turner 


had  started,  a  "column"  on  his  first  page 
called  "A*  Little  About  Everythingi" 
made  up  of  news  items,  with  an  occa- 
sional joke  thrown  in.  He  had  only  a 
vague  nation  of  what  he  wanted  that 
column  to  be ;  so  he  fished  for  ideas  with 
the  bait  of  a  weekly  prize  for  the  most 
and  best  paragraphs  contributed  by  the 
staff.  When  Taylor  had  won  the  prize 
for  three  successive  weeks,  Turner  said 
he  thought  it  would  be  cheaper  to  give 
him  the  "column"  to  run.  At  that  time 
Colonel  Roosevelt  was  on  his  famous 
lion  hunt  in  the  West,  and  Taylor  be- 
gan to  print  imaginary  reports  of  bis 
adventures,  illustrated.     That  was  the 
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beginning.  Gradually  the  news  items 
dwindled,  until  the  "column"  became  all 
comment  and  features  and  pictures.  A 
few  months  later,  in  January,  1901, 
Taylor  transferred  his  services  to  the 
Chicago  Tribune — perhaps  the  best 
edited  and  most  interesting  American 
newspaper  ever  published,  excepting  Mr. 
Dana's  Sun.  The  new  "colyum"  was 
christened  "A  Line-o'  Type  or  Two," 
and  soon  became  a  favourite  with  sharp- 
eyed  exchange  editors  throughout  the 
country.  I  remember  that  at  least  one 
London  weekly  used  to  lift  its  contents 
regularly  without  credit,  and  this  matter 
in  time  would  reach  the  United  States, 
where  it  originated,  and  be  clipped 
and  credited  to  the  enterprising  English 
pirate. 

On  the  Tribune  Taylor  struck  his 
stride  at  once  with  a  series  of  satires 
on  Elbert  Hubbard  and  "The  Philis- 
tine." These  were  later  "done  into" 
booklets,  burlesquing  that  periodical  in 
manner  and  mechanical  appearance — the 
pages  and  cover  "hand-tied"  with 
hempen  string  of  exaggerated  length. 
Since  Field's  "Culture's  Garland,"  no 
journalistic  jibe  in  this  kind  had  ifound 
such  a  wide  or  such  an  amused  audience. 
"How  did  you  come  to  form  your  opin- 
ion of  the  Fra?"  I  asked  Mr.  Taylor 
once,  over  a  luncheon  table  in  New  York. 
"Well,"  he  said,  "the  first  time  I  ever 
saw  Hubbard  he  was  posing  for  the  sole 
benefit  of  a  blanket  Indian  in  the  North- 
west.   Ask  me  no  more." 

In  Taylor's  own  opinion  his  chief 
"columnar"  achievement  was  the  insti- 
tion  of  "The  Cannery,"  for  the  preser- 
vation of  moth-eaten  words  and  phrases. 
He  has  written  a  ballade  about  it;  one 
stanza  runs: 

"Succulent  bivalves,"  "trusty  blade," 

"Last  analysis,"  "practical-ly," 
"Lone  highwayman"  and  "fusillade," 

''Millionaire  broker  and  clubman,"  "gee!" 

"In  reply  to  yours,"  "can  such  things  be?" 
"Sounded  the  keynote"  or  "trumpet  call"-^ 

Can  *cm,  pickle  *em,  one,  two,  three — 
Into  the  brine  go  one  and  all. 

Taylor's  "colyum"  is,  above  all,  re- 


markable for  the  frequency  with  which 
he  points  and  ed^es  a  paragraph.  As  a 
cousin  "colyumist"  of  his  expressed  it 
to  me:  "His  batting  average  comes 
close  to  Ty  Cobb's."  There  you  have  it! 
To  which  I  must  add  that  an  assay  of 
his  humour  would  yield  a  high  percentage 
of  originality.  He  set  the  fashion  for 
more  than  one  staple  in  columnar  quips. 
Among  other  things,  he  introduced  that 
form  of  abbreviation  that  substitutes 
letters  for  words:  "w.k."  (well  known), 
"m.orl."  (more  or  less),  "s.2s."  (so  to 
speak).  Mr.  Jack  London's  singular  lo- 
cution, "curious  to  know,"  was  seized 
upon,  condensed  as  "c.2k.",  and  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth — provoking  char- 
acteristic protest  by  a  subscriber  to  The 
Nation. 

Taylor,  like  all  true  humourists,  is  a 
serious  and  thoughtful  man ;  and,  so  far 
as  the  "colyum"  permits,  he  seasons  it 
with  serious  work.  It  is  this  that  he  pre- 
fers to  do,  and  even  to  be  judged  by.  So, 
in  the  matter  of  examples  culled  from  his 
collected  writings — "Motley  Measures," 
"A  Line-o'-Verse  Or  Two,"  and  so  forth 
—he  would  probably  question  my  judg- 
ment in  exhibiting  this  one : 

THE  CUSSED  DAMOZEL 

The  Cussed  Damozel  cut  loose 

About  half-past  eleven, 
Prepared  to  do  as  wild  a  deed 

As  any  under  heaven. 
Oil-soaked  rags  were  in  her  hands, 

And  the  bombs  in  her  grip  were  seven. 

She  cried,  "We'll  blow  this  mansion  up. 
Where  Lloyd  and  George  do  dwell!" 

"Wow!"  cried  her  fellow-suffs,  whose  names 
Were  sweet  as  caramel — 

Millicent,  Pansy,  Rosalys, 
Phyllis  and  Christabel. 

And  yet  the  quality  of  that  humour 
is  truly  Taylor;  somehow,  in  his  hands, 
the  oft-done  trivial  parody  of  a  particular 
poem  finds  justification  in  the  "B.L.T." 
touch.  Of  course  I  much  prefer,  and  so 
would  you,  the  things  too  long  to  quote 
here.  But  these  may  at  least  be  sug- 
gested by  an  extract   from  his  "Invo- 
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cation" — disclosing  as  it  does  his  atti- 
tude toward  his  work  and  his  public: 

O  Comic  Spirit,  hovering  overhead, 
With    sage's    brows    and    finely    tempered 
smile. 
From  whose  bowed  lips  a  silvery  laugh  is 
sped 
At  pedantry,  stupidity  and  guile — 

Keep  me  from  bitterness,  contempt,  and 
scorn, 

From  anger,  pride,  impatience,  and  disdain. 
When  I  am  self-deceived  your  smile  shall 
♦      warn, 

Your  volleyed  laughter  set  me  right  again 

Am  I  inspired  to  mirth  or  mockery, 
Grant,  Spirit,  that  it  be  not  overdrawn; 

And  am  I  moved  to  malice,  let  it  be 
Only  "the  sunny  malice  of  a  faun.' 


i» 


II 

Franklin  P.  Adams,  who,  as  F.P.A« 
conducts  "The  Conning  Tower"  for  that 
reconstructed  newspaper,  the  New  York 
Tribune,  is  the  pioneer  of  "colyumists" 
in  Gotham.  It  was  Horace  Greeley,  you 
will  remember,  who  founded  that  ven- 
erable, yet  now  rejuvenated  journal ;  and 
some  of  its  oldest  subscribers  are  still 
rubbing  their  eyes  at  the  appearance  of  a 
column  of  persiflage  in  the  middle  of  the 
editorial  page.  Sometimes,  I  have  been 
told,  they  even  write  protesting  letters 
to  Mr.  Greeley  about  it;  but  of  course 
these  do  not  get  into  "The  Conning 
Tower." 

In  Chicago,  as  a  mere  youth,  Adams 
had  been  a  welcome  contributor  to  Tay- 
lor's column  in  the  Journal,  and  when 
"B.L.T."  went  over  to  the  Tribune/ 
Adams  was  asked  to  fill  the  vacancy. 
He  filled  it  more  satisfactorily  than  his 
employer  was  able  to  fill  the  weekly 
pay  envelope;  so  one  day  he  burned  all 
the  Chicago  bridges  behind  him,  and 
crossed  the  Harlem  to  New  York. 

It  was  just  about  this  time  that  the 
New  York  Evening  Mail  had  relin- 
quished its  honourable,  though  secret, 
ambition  to  emulate  the  Evening  Post 


It  had  long  ceased  to  make  a  text  from 
the  Scriptures  its  daily  slogan,  and  had, 
tentatively,  taken  on  various  worldly 
ways.  The  sudden  arrival  of  Adams, 
with  his  poetic  and  other  licenses,  on 
the  editorial  page,  marked  a  distinct  de- 
parture from  tradition.  Pretty  soon  he 
came  bustling  in — a  very  alert  young 
man,  with  a  very  friendly  and  engaging 
smile,  carrying  the  largest  scrap-b<H)k  I 
had  ever  seen.  A  newspaper  column 
measures,  say  twenty-one  inches;  and 
that  was  ten  years  ago.  Mr.  Adams 
lives  in  a  New  York  flat.  I  have  often 
wondered  where  he  keeps  those  scrap- 
hooks. 

I  happened  to  be  the  only  occupant 
of  that  editorial  room.  To  borrow  a 
pretty  conceit  from  Moore,  my  com- 
panions had  "faded  and  gone."  Adams 
introduced  himself,  and  I  told  him  my 
name.  He  immediately  asked  me  (they 
always  do)  if  I  was  "related"  to  the 
tennis  champion  and  the  historian  of 
ready  reference.  Then,  thinking  better 
of  it,  he  said:  "Never  mind.  You  may 
be  asking  me  if  Fm  in  the  express  busi- 
ness, with  a  side-line  in  pepsin  gum." 

I  really  had  no  intention  of  asking 
him  anything  of  the  kind;  and  I  men- 
tion the  incident  only  to  show  that  like 
Thackeray,  Henry  James,  and  other 
wits,  Mr.  Adams  reserves  his  best 
things  for  publication. 

What  are  these  best  things  ?  Some  of 
the  verse  has  been  coUec^ted,  and  bound 
together  into  three  books,  Tobogganing 
on  Parnassus,  In  Other  Words,  and  By 
and  Large.  The  paraphrases  of  Horace 
— Horace  done  into  the  slang  of  our 
day — are  given  the  preference  in  the 
order  of  printing,  and  represent,  I  fancy, 
the  preference  of  Mr.  Adams  himself. 
However  this  may  be,  these  free  transla- 
tions, considered  especially  as  contribu- 
tions to  a  popular  daily  newspaper,  are 
at  once  so  representative  of  his  metrical 
skill  and  his  attitude  as  a  "colyum  con- 
ductor" toward  the  public,  that  to  read 
at  least  one  of  them  is  essential  to  a  nod- 
ding acquaintance  with  the  ways  and 
works  of  F.P.A.  I  quote  the  opening 
poem  in  By  and  Large: 
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BUSINESS  OF  BOWING 

Horace:  Book  i, .Ode  32 
Ad  Lyram 


»i 


"Poscimur,  Si  quid  vacui  sub  umbra- 
Help  me,  my  lute,  if  we  have  made, 
What  time  I  twanged  thee  in  the  shade, 

A  song  to  make  the  people  cry. 

Like  "When  the  Swallows  Homfeward  Fly," 
X)r  Mr.  Schubert's  serenade — 

If,  I  repeat,  we've  ever  played 
Some  song  for  which  the  public  paid, 
Yet  said:  "This  Horace  is  some  guy" — 
Help  me,  my  lute! 

Thine  erstwhile  owner,  unafraid. 
Sang  Love  and  Wine.   ...   If  we  invade 
What  themes  soever,  thou  and  I, 
Down  here  on  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y., 
I'll  reckon  on  thy  well-known  aid.   .    .    . 
Help  me,  my  lute! 

After  making  Horace  more  or  less  of 
a  household  word  with  readers  who  had 
never  heard  of  him  before,  Adams  cast 
about  for  another  classic  whose  literary 
reincarnation  would  provide  amusement 
for  his  mixed  audience.  On  a  summer 
vacation  in  New  England  he  was  read- 
ing, fop  pure  pleasure,  The  Diary  of 
Samuel  Pepys,  when  it  suddenly  occurred 
to  him  that  he  might  turn  it  to  lasting 
account  in  his  column.  To  master  the 
style  and  vocabulary  of  that  unique 
Englishman  was  pastime  for  an  accom- 
plished parodist.  Adams  returned  from 
his  outing,  oozing  seventeenth -century 
English.  Forthwith,  The  Diary  of 
Our  Own  Samuel  Pepys  became  a 
permanent  feature  of  the  "colyum" — a 
kind  of  public  register,  not  only  of  Mr. 
Adams's  own  alarums  and  excursions, 
but  of  the  comings  and  goings  of  in- 
numerable literary  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. Here  is  a  leaf  torn  at 
random  from  the  files: 

THE  DIARY  OF  OUR  OWN 
SAMUEL  PEPYS 

January  5 — ^Rising  by  times  I  made  as  to 
enter  my  chilled  shower,  which  when  I 
would  turn  on  I  do  find  the  pipe  froze, 
greatly  to  my  mirth   and  content.     For  on 


so  cold  a  day  I  am  loth  to  rise  at  all,  yet 
must  to  my  labours,  what  with  quarter-day 
and  the  costliness  of  every  thing.  Came  to 
my  office  Mr.  Gelett  Burgess  the  scrivener, 
and  Mr.  Kirby  the  artist  asking  him  to  go 
to  luncheon  with  him  replied  he  hath  no 
hunger,  yet  would  tarry  by,  whereupon  I 
was  sorry  I  had  not  bidden  him  myself.  Yet 
when  we  are  arrived  at  table  he  orders  a 
brace  of  Lynnhaven  oysters,  an  apricot  pasty 
and  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  cost  Mr.  Kirby 
2s.  and  more,  and  I  laughed  at  him  full 
fore.  Came  thereto  Mr.  Montague  Glass 
and  was  great  discourse  among  us  all  of  all 
things  save  politicks,  of  which  I  was  glad, 
for  politicks  arouseth  in  me  a  so  great 
lethargy.  Thence  and  away  to  a  publick, 
where  I  have  a  jorum  of  hot  rum-and-lemon, 
against  the  cold.  Read  in  the  evening  in  Mr. 
George  Moore's  Impressions  and  Opinions, 
which  pleased  me  beyond  measure. 

6. — Great  cold  and  like  to  continue.  To 
the  playhouse  to  see  Mr.  Lew  Fields  do  The 
Hen-Pecks,  which  I  liked  not  at  all  save 
when  Mr.  Fields  is  doing  his  anticks.  For 
him  I  can  laugh  at  greatly  an  he  did  nothing 
more  than  to  mouth  the  alphabet,  his  man- 
ner  being  the  drollest  ever  I  saw,  yet  with 
a  sad  note  therein,  as  ever  in  the  best 
drollerie.  To  a  publick  where  I  have  a 
beaker  of  ale  and  so  to  bed. 

The  new  adventure  in  New  York 
journalism  was  justified  almost  from  the 
first;  but  the  usual  doubters  and  scoffers 
were  not  silent.  Soon  after  its  inception, 
Adams  approached  me,  one  morning, 
with  a  large,  tolerant  smile,  and  a 
marked  copy  of  Town  Topics.  There 
was  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  a 
column  like  F.P.A.'s  was  all  well  enough 
in  the  by-gone  period  of  George  D. 
Prentice,  but  it  would  hardly  "go"  to- 
day in  up-to-date  New  York.  "Who  is 
George  D.  Prentice?"  asked  Adams; 
and,  ignoring  the  irony  of  his  own  ques- 
tion, proceeded  quickly  to  cleanse  his 
bosom  of  the  perishable  stuff  peculiar 
to  paragraphers. 

"I  like  the  job,"  Adams  admitted  to 
me,  one  day.  "I  get  a  lot  of  fun  out 
of  it."  Further  than  that  he  will  not 
formulate    the    principles    or    methods 
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actuating  his  work.  The  "colyum" 
speaks  for  itself.  Any  one  who  reads  it 
for  a  week,  when  he  is  at  his  best,  will 
readily  see  that  he  finds  ample  material 
for  his  fountain  pen  in  the  foibles  of 
what  he  calls  "the  w.k.  human  race." 
Free  from  bitterness  and  malice,  he  is 
forever  prodding  the  arch  offender 
against  morals  and  good  taste.  Enjoying 
the  peccadilloes  of  hoi  polloi,  he  parades 
and  exposes  them  with  great  good  na« 
ture.  His  devoted  clientele  numbers  as 
many  "average  readers"  as  "high  brows." 
Though  he  confesses  he  cannot  read 
Conrad,  he  has  sound  literary  taste ;  and 
this,  coupled  with  a  fastidious  rigour  in 
fashioning  his  own  productions,  has 
won  him  an  immense  following  of  pro- 
fessional writers,  who  contribute  gratis 
to  his  column.  A  few  years  ago  he  fell 
ill,  and  was  absent  for  several  weeks  in 
Bermuda.  So  a  number  of  celebrated 
New  Yorkers  who  write  and  make  illus- 
trations for  a  living  kept  the  column 
going  till  he  came  back.  This  interlude 
was  chiefly  interesting  as  a  demonstration 
that  the  successful  conduct  of  columns 
must  be  autocratic;  an  exception  being 
the  tour  de  force  of  the  sporting  writer, 
Mr.  Grantland  Rice,  who  jacked  up  the 
leaning  Tower  with  an  astonishing  imita- 
tion of  the  original,  from  first  to  last  line. 
Adams  could  easily  fill  his  "colyum" 
with  his  own  pen,  but  he  prefers  to  vary 
it,  not  only  with  verse  from  the  pro- 
fessionals, but  with  the  offerings  of  ama- 
teur "contribs.,"  who  daily  storm  the 
Tower.    To  quote  him : 

Zogbaum  draws  with  a  pencil, 

We  use  a  pen  with  nibs; 
And  we  sit  here  in  this  Conning  Tower, 

Bossing  a  bunch  of  contribs. 

The  Tower  is  a  hospitable  receptacle 
for  much  admirable  verse  that  would 
otherwise  not  get  into  print.  Its  con- 
ductor is  also  a  connoisseur  and  diligent 
collector  of  the  peculiar  effusions  in 
rhyme  that  find  their  way  into  the 
country  papers.  Recently,  Adams 
pounced  upon  a  chef  d'ceuvre  of  doggerel, 
published  between  covers  by  Miss  Mary 


Anne  0*Bryne,  of  Watervliet,  New 
York,  and  proceeded  to  dispense  it  in 
serial  sections.  Presently  it  transpired 
that  Miss  O' Byrne  was  in  an  alms- 
house, and  that  her  "poems"  had  been 
written  thirty  years  ago.  Adams  rose 
to  the  occasion.  It  was  just  before 
Christmas,  and  he  called  upon  his  read- 
ers— "You  who  have  enjoyed  her  poems, 
come  across."  Relief  funds  have  lately 
all  but  emptied  the  pockets  of  the  chari- 
table; but  the  readers  responded  with 
a  shower  of  bills,  and  bought  the  copies 
of  Miss  O'Byme's  books  besides. 

Adams,  as  that  classic  cartoonist,  Mr. 
R.  Goldberg,  might  say,  has  put  the 
ban  on  the  banal.  He  loves  to  belabour 
the  bromide — to  scourge  the  apostles  of 
what  is  stereotyped,  whether  in  life  or 
letters.  In  "discovering"  Dulcinea,  the 
lady  who  talks  like  a  human  rubber- 
stamp,  he  seems  to  have  put  forward  a 
young  woman  instantly  and  universally 
recognised.  What  with  his  own  re- 
ports of  her  letters  and  conversations, 
and  those  showered  upon  him  by  his 
readers,  Dulcinea  enlivened  the  dog- 
days  of  19 1 4.  She  has  been  one  of  the 
happiest  and  most  conspicuous  of  his 
creations.     Listen : 

THE  LETTERS  OF  DULCINEA 

Grayce  dear:  Helen  came  up  here  Satur- 
day. She  isn't  much  to  look  at,  but  she's  one 
of  the  best-hearted  girls  I  know.  And  she 
has  stacks  of  girl  friends.  You  know,  if  a 
girl  hasn't  got  girl  friends,  there  must  be 
something  wrong.  That  Princeton  boy  was 
around  last  night,  and  he  said  the  same 
thing  was  true  of  men  and  men  friends.  I 
guess  college  brings  out  everything  a  man 
has  in  him — either  makes  him  or  breaks  him. 

He  also  used  to  know  Helen,  when  they 
lived  in  Pittsburgh.  How  small  the  world 
is! 

There's  only  one  trouble  about  the  table 
here.  It's  like  a  restaurant,  and  you  always 
know  what's  coming.  If  I  can  have  good 
bread  and  butter,  that's  all  I  need. 

There  goes  the  luncheon  bell,  so  no  more 
for  to-day  from  Your  Dulcinea. 

P.  S.    There's  another  boy  here  whom  I 
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met  last  summer.  I  can't  think  of  his  name, 
I  never  forget  a  face,  but  I  simply  cannot 
remember  names. 

Ill 

The  industrious  are  prone  to  pose  as 
idlers.  Did  not  R.L.S.  affect  to  extol 
the  truant  who,  "while  others  are  filling 
their  memory  with  a  lumber  of  words, 
.  may  learn  some  really  useful 
art:  to  play  the  fiddle,  to  know  a  good 
cigar,  or  to  speak  with  ease  and  oppor- 
tunity to  all  varieties  of  men"?  And 
there  is  Don  Marquis  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun,  who  for  two  years  has 
signed  his  name  to  a  daily  column  called 
"The  Sun  Dial!"  Therein  he  speaks 
"with  ease  and  opportunity."  His  taste 
in  tobacco  is  impeccable.  Doubtless  he 
could  play  the  fiddle  if  he  tried.  An 
admirable  idler,  in.  theory — dreaming 
dreams  of  long  wet  aftemons,  decorated 
with  pipes  and  jugs  and  neglected  pages 
of  Dickens,  and  seeking  to  spread  the 
cult  with  persistent  programmes  such  as 
this: 

OUR  OWN  WALL  MOTTOES 

EARLY  TO  BED 

AND  EARLY  TO  RISE 

RUINS 

MY  TEMPER 

.  '  AND  GUMS  UP  MY  EYES. 

IF  YOU  WOULD  GATHER 

COIN, 

WAMPUM 

AND  PELTS 

GET  YOUR  WORK  DONE 

BY 

SOMEBODY  else! 

IF 

YOU'D  BE  HAPPY 

AND  MERRY  ALL  DAY 

LET  OTHERS 

TOIL  FOR  YOU 

WHILE  YOU  GO  AND  PLAY  1 

Five  years  ago  Mr.  Marquis  found  his 
way  to  New  York  from  Illinois,  by  way 
of  Atlanta.  As  you  see,  he  idled  by  the 
way — ^loafing  for  some  time  in  Georgia 
as  the  assistant  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
on  Uncle  Remus'  Magazine,     In  New 


York,  true  to  his  instincts,  he  slipped 
almost  immediately  into  the  easy  job  of 
reading  "copy"  for  the  Evening  Sun, 
meanwhile  leisurely  producing  his  pub- 
lished novel,  Danny's  Qwn  Story.  In 
a  playful  moment  he  began  contribut- 
ing unsigned  paragraphs  and  verse  to  the 
editorial  page.  This  proved  fatal  to  his 
repose.  An  astute  editor-in-chief,  de- 
tecting the  potential  doer  beneath  the 
dreamer,  set  him  to  work  at  what  Eu- 
gene Field,  with  reference  to  his  own 
labours,  always  spoke  of  as  "sawing 
wood."    Hence  the  "Wall  Mottoes." 

Two  characteristics  of  Mr.  Marquis's 
column  mark  it  as  strongly  individual. 
To  get  his  humourous  effects  he  seldom 
employs  slang.  To  lend  it  variety  and 
strength  he  contributes  to  it  a  great 
deal  of  serious,  flowing  verse  that  may 
properly  be  called  poetry,  and  has  been 
enthusiastically  recognised  as  such  by 
veteran  poets  and  critics. 

"I  find,  by  repeated  experiment,"  said 
Mr.  Marquis,  "that  my  newspaper 
readers  like  the  serious  verse  quite  as 
well,  if  not  better,  than  they  like  the 
lighter  stuff.  This,  of  course,  is  gratify- 
ing; helpful  to  the  column  and  helpful 
to  me." 

But  though  lyrics  like  "The  Name" 
have  greatly  contributed  to  "The  Sun 
Dial's"  popularity,  it  is  in  his  character 
of  sartirist  that  Mr.  Marquis  speaks 
with  a  very  special  aptitude.  The  fem- 
inine type  impaled  in  the  person  of 
"Hermione"  has  proved  to  be  his  happi- 
est "hit."  To  those  who  do  not  know 
her,  permit  me  to  introduce  the  lady: 

THE  THOUGHTS  OF  HERMIONE 

Do  you  know,  they're  saying  now  that 
Nietzsche  really  started  this  war? 

Frightful  to  think. of,  isn't  it?  One  man, 
you  know,  making  all  this  trouble. 

Though  for  the  life  of  me  I  can't  remem- 
ber anything  in  Nietzsche's  Man  or  Super- 
man about  this  war — and  we  took  it  up  just 
last  winter,  too—our  little  group  of  serious 
thinkers,  you  know. 

But  then  we  took  it  up  in  the  original 
German — because,  you  know,  works  of  genius 
lose  so  frightfully  in  translation  sometimes — 
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we  took  it  up  in  German,  and  the  German 
letters  are  so  queer  looking;  that  it  was  hard 
at  times  to  give  one's  mind  to  the  thought 
content. 

I  studied  German  and  Greek  the  same  year 
at  school,  you  know;  and,  of  course,  while 
the  two  languages  are  really  quite  different, 
they  have  that  one  point  about  them  in  com- 
mon, you  know — that  the  letters,  most  of 
them,  are  very  different  looking  from  Eng- 
lish letters. 

It's  odd,  isn't  it,  how  one  finds  these  basic 
similarities  in  quite  different  things? 

You  know,  that  principle  runs  through  the 
entire  cosmos. 

It  makes  up  to  one  for  so  many  things, 
too,  doesn't  it?  Like  the  law  of  compensa- 
tion. 

Don't  you  just  dote  on  the  law  of  compen- 
sation ? 

Newton  discovered  it,  you  know,  when  the 
apple  fell  from  his  son's  head — or  was  it 
William  Tell? — and  then  Emerson  wrote  his 
beautiful  poem  about  it,  and  then  Elbert 
Hubbard  took  it  up  in  a  serious  way. 
•  •  «  •  • 

Oh,  to  understand!  Nearly  every  night 
before  I  go  to  bed  I  ask  myself,  "Have  I  un- 
derstood to-day?    Or  have  I  f ailed f" 

"Hermione,"  says  Mr.  Marquis,  "is  a 
serio-comic  example  of  how  a  story 
writer's  characters  sometimes  turn  the 
tables  on  their  creator.  Originally,  she 
was  a  minor  character  in  a  novel  I  had 
planned,  concerned  with  certain  aspects 
of  so-called  ^Bohemian'  life  in  New 
York.  But  she  grew  and  grew,  until 
she  filled  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and 
spread  into  the  wings,  and  towered  into 
the  flies;  so  I  had  to  abandon  the  book. 
Then  I  let  her  talk — as  you  no  doubt 
have  heard  her  talk  in  real  life — to  my 
newspaper  readers  instead." 

Another  feature  of  "The  Sun  Dial" 
has  been  the  "Once  Over  Book  Re- 
views," in  which  the  reviewer  has  sought 
to  compress  his  criticism  into  four  lines 
of  verse.  This  quatrain  conveyed  his 
condensed  impressions  of  Bambi: 

If  you  like  damsels  pert  and  chirrupy. 
And  "sellers"  glib  and  namby-pamby, 


And  chocolate  sundaes  rather  sirupy, 

Glut   your    ingenuous    taste   on    ^' Bambi." 

"It  was  popular,  but  I  had  to  give  it 
up,"  exclaimed  the  critic  sorrowfully. 
"You  see,  I  really  read  each  book,  and 
the  resultant  quatrain  was  not  much 
'copy'  in  relation  to  a  column." 

Even  Joubert  would  have  "fallen 
down"  on  such  a  job.  Yet  Marquis, 
with  Franco-American  brevity,  will 
sometimes  put  an  essay  into  a  sentence. 
Thus: 

William  Watson  wants  to  know  if  Amer- 
ica is  not  England's  child: 

Art  thou  her  child,  born  in  the  proud  mid- 
day 
Of  her  large  soul's  abundance  and  excess, 
Her     daughter     and     her     mightiest    heri- 
tress.  .  .   . 

The  answer  is,  no.  The  blood  of  this  coun- 
try is  Scottish,  Irish,  Dutch,  French,  German, 
Scandinavian,  as  well  as  English. 

Marquis  himself  is  a  mixture  of 
paternal  Huguenot  and  maternal  Scotch 
Presbyterian.  This  settles  satisfactorily 
the  question  of  his  name,  which  is  con- 
stantly eliciting  inquiries.  "I  admit,"  he 
says,  "that  it  sounds  like  a  pen  name, 
ignorantly  compounded  of  Spanish  and 
French.  But  I  really  acquired  it 
through  birth  and  baptism.  My  hu- 
mour, you  say?  Such  as  it  is,  I  fancy  I 
owe  it  to  devout  cohtemplation  of  my 
Scotch-Presbyterian  ancestors.  The 
principles  on  which  I  conduct  my  col- 
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umn? — 

He  was  silent  for  a  moment;  and, 
though  I  watched  his  eye,  it  seemed  per- 
fectly normal  and  unf  rensied.  Yet  when 
he  spoke,  it  was  in  verse  and,  for  once, 
with  recourse  to  slang: 

I'd  call  the  blufi 
Of  Sham  and  Smugness,  Bunk  and  Guff! 
I'd  swat  the  droning  flies  that  hum 
The  futile  tunes  of  pifHedom. 

Nay,  I'd  not  flout  nor  make  a  butt 

Of  any  really  honest  Mutt — 

Or  Cheerful  Idiot,  or  Geek 

Whose  heart  is   right  and  brain   is   weak; 
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Nor  mock  the  blithe,  bucolic  Boob, 
The  "harmless,  necessary"  Rube, 
But  leave  the  hunting  down  of  these 
To  artists  of  the  Obvious  Wheeze — 
Myself,  I  think  that  stuff  is  Cheese. 

Who  are  my  mortal  enemies? 
The  Snob,  the  Flunky,  Puffed  Pretence, 
The  vendor  of  Slush  Sentiments, 
The  Sham  Reformer  with  his  cant, 
The  clever  Crook,  the  Sycophant, 
The  Fake,  the  Fraud,  the  Hypocrite ; 
Daily  they  get  away  with  it! 
Daily  I  see,  'twixt  Rage  and  Mirth, 
Bunk  conquering  this  well-known  Earth — 
Daily  I  hear  the  Solemn  Ass 
Bray  paddock  judgments,   loud   and  crass. 

Don't  think  a  programme  of  reform. 
An  Uplift  Schedule,  hot  with  Peeve, 
Is  lurking  somewhere  up  my  sleeve. 
When  I  tweak  beards,  or  bash  in  hats, 
Or  make  a  pass  at  Buncombe's  slats, 
I  know  I  haven't  croaked  the  gink! 
Yet  I've  a  sort  of  foolish  pride 
In  flocking  with  the  honest  side, 
In  making  Bunk  ridiculous. 
And  still  refusing  to  deride 
The  Wholesome  and  the  Virtuous. 

IV 

"Column^"  and  "colyums"  have  so 
multiplied  within  the  last  few  years  that* 
it  is  quite  out  of  the  question  to  do  them 
all  justice  here.  The  humourists  and 
poets  who  conduct  them  constitute  in 
some  instances  an  important  asset  of  the 
newspaper,  and  are  sometimes  the  best 
paid  men  on  the  staff.  Long  before  the 
"colyum"  took  on  its  special  character- 
istics, there  were  "columns"  of  consider- 
able repute.  That  veteran,  Frank  L. 
Stanton,  whose  daily  department,  "Just 
from  Georgia,"  is  still  a  feature  of  the 
Atlanta  Constitution,  probably  holds  the 
record  for  continuity.  The  creator  of 
"Billville"  has  for  twenty-two  years 
poured  an  endless  stream  of  verse  and 
paragraphs  into  the  Allanta  papers,  and 
has  meanwhile  reared  a  son  who  con- 
tributes comic  sketches  to  the  "column." 
Mr.  Stanton's  verse  is  familiar  to  news- 
paper readers  throughout  the  country; 


and  it  was  in  response  to  a  widespread 
appreciation  of  its  sentiment  that  he  long 
ago  bound  much  of  it  together  in  book 
form. 

"As  to  ^Billville',"  says  Mr.  Stan- 
ton, "Joel  Chandler  Harris  suggested  the 
name.  'Call  it  "The  Billville  Banner,"  ' 
he  said,  'and  put  the  ginger  of  the  soil  in 
it.*  We  had  great  fun  with  it  for  a 
while.  I  was  his  office  boy  in  Savannah, 
Georgia,  when  he  was  an  editorial  writer 
on  the  Morning  News,  and  we  were 
friends  until  he  said  the  last  *Good-bye.*  " 

The  people  of  the  Southern  States 
seem  to  have  an  especial  liking  for  the 
metrical  outpourings  once  peculiar  to  the 
"Poet's  Corner" — a  comer  from  which 
the  newspaper  poet  has  now  emerged  jnto 
competition  with  the  political  "leader." 
Do  you  doubt  it?  Turn^  any  day,  to 
the  editorial  page  of  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
There,  under  the  title  "Maryland  Mus- 
ings— By  the  Bentztown  Bard" — ^you 
will  find  a  column  filled  with  original 
verse  in  a  serious  strain  from  the  pen  of 
one  man.  His  name  is  Folger  McKin- 
sey,  his  daily  production  comprises  from 
seven  to  fifteen  poems,  and  he  has  been 
doing  this  very  thing  for  fifteen  years — 
with  all  the  appearance  of  being  quite 
casual  about  it.  Indeed,  his  lecture  trips 
take  up  so  much  of  his  time  that  on  some 
days  he  really  gets  down  to  work,  and 
writes,  say  about  forty  or  forty-five 
poems — enough  to  keep  his  column  go- 
ing for  three  issues.  The  editors  of  at 
least  three  hundred  other  newspapers 
make  a  practice  of  copying  McKinsey's 
verses ;  so  when  he  "breathes  a  song  into 
the  air,"  he  knows  just  about  where  it 
is  going  to  fall,  and  why.  The  quality? 
Well,  Browning  wrote  only  one  poem 
a  day,  mind  you ;  and  I  have  here  before 
tre  the  January  number  of  a  New  York 
magazine,  price  twenty-five  cents,  whose 
fastidious  editor  has  devoted  a  whole 
page  to  two  love  songs  by  the  Bentztown 
Bard.  Now  you  know  why  the  many 
Southerners  who  come  to  Baltimore,  and 
pay  a  visit  to  the  Sun  office,  always  ask 
first  for  McKinsey.  You  thought  poets 
lived  in  garrets?  My  dear  sir,  this  is 
the  twentieth  century.     Mr.  McKinsey 
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lives  in  a  colonial  mansion,  on  an  estate 
washed  by  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  if  he 
had  the  time  or  the  inclination  to  bother 
about  business,  that  estate  would  be 
divided  into  "lots"  in  a  twinkling  and 
sold  to  the  Washingtonians  clamouring 
for  country  homes. 

Unique,  in  a  wholly  different  way,  is 
that  pure  product  of  Baltimore — Henry 
Louis  Mencken.  You  may  have  heard 
of  Mr.  Mencken  before.  Perhaps  you 
read  his  paper  on  Nietsssche  in  the 
Atlantic;  or,  for  that  matter,  his  two 
authoritative  books  on  the  same  subject. 
Perhaps  you  know  him  as  the  author  of 
the  first  book  written  about  Bernard 
Shaw,  or  as  the  literary  critic  of  The 
Smart  Set,  in  which  he  now  has  an 
interest  as  an  editor  and  part  owner. 
But  unless  you  lived  in  Baltimore  you 
would  never  suppose  that  since  early  in 
191 1  Mr.  Mencken,  over  his  own  name, 
in  the  Evening  Sun,  has  written  a  daily 
column  called  "The  Free  Lance."  I  have 
looked  carefully  through  the  files  of 
that  newspaper  with  the  object  of  repro- 
ducing one  of  his  paragraphs  which, 
while  characteristic,  should  contain  noth- 
ing in  violation  of  our  neutrality,  either 
at  home  or  abroad — ^in  short,  something 
pithy  but  peaceable;  and  after  a  diligent 
hour  I  have  unearthed  something  com- 
paratively innocuous: 

An  American  Philosopher, — As  for  Will- 
iam Jennings  Bryan  (of  whom  so  much  pif- 
fle, pro  and  con,  is  written),  the  whole  of 
his  political  philosophy  may  be  reduced  to 
two  propositions,  neither  of  which  is  true. 
The  first  is  the  proposition  that  the  common 
people  are  wise  and  honest,  and  the  second 
is  the  proposition  that  all  persons  who  refuse 
to  believe  it  are  scoundrels.  Take  away  the 
two  and  all  that  would  remain  of  Jennings  | 
would  be  a  bald-headed  man  with  his  mouth 
open. 

As  Mr.  Mencken  himself  says,  he  is 
"humourous  only  incidentally.  My 
main  purpose  has  been  quite  serious — to 
tackle  shams  of  all  sorts.  My  general 
policy  is  anti-democratic.  I  am  opposed 
to  prohibition,  'clean-up'  campaigns,  the 
''rect  primary,  Socialism,  the  single  tax, 


the  initiative  and  referendum,  and  so 
forth,  and  advocate  woman  suffrage  on 
the  ground  that  it  reduces  democracy  to 
an  absurdity.  I  advocate  the  segregation 
of  vice,  the  repeal  of  all  sumptuary  and 
inquisitorial  laws  (particularly  Sunday 
laws),  and  the  public  registration  and 
licensing  of  reformers." 

Mr.  Mencken  has  in  turn  heaped 
ridicule  and  wrath  upon  the  Baltimore 
"boomers"  (who  sought  to  conceal  the 
high  death  rate),  anti-vivisectionists, 
vice-crusaders,  "prima-donna  preach- 
ers," politicians  and  self-styled  reform- 
ers. This  put  him  in  real  fighting  trim 
to  turn  his  siege-guns  against  the  foes  of 
Germany.  Though  bom  in  Baltimore 
(1880),  his  forebears  had  a  hand  in  de- 
veloping the  Universities  of  Leipzig  and 
Wittemberg.  Bismarck's  mother  was  a 
Mencken. 

Reading  "The  Free  Lance,"  since  the 
outbreak  of  the  great  war,  I  realise  that 
the  Kaiser  always  counts  fifty  before  he 
speaks,  and  that  our  own  Mr.  Herman 
Ridder  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Viereck  are  as 
amateurs  in  the  gentle  art  of  anathema. 
If  Mr.  Mencken  is  loved  for  the  en- 
emies he  has  made,  all  Baltimore  will 
follow  his  bier.  Letters  from  Evening 
Sun  readers,  attacking  him,  now  consti- 
tute a  special  department  of  the  paper. 
Its  owners  have  been  repeatedly  asked 
to  dismiss  him;  instead,  they  give  him 
a  free  hand. 

The  next  time  some  critic  of  the 
American  press  rails  in  my  presence 
against  its  unfairness — at  "the  manipula- 
tion of  the  news"  in  favour  of  the  Allies, 
I  mean  to  show  him  a  copy  of  the  Balti- 
more Evening  Sun,  And  to  this  exhibit 
of  American  liberty  of  speech  I  shall 
add  the  information  that  the  owners  of 
that  paper  are — Englishmen. 

It's  a  long  way  to — ^Texas,  where,  in 
his  "columnar"  receptacle  in  the  Hous- 
ton Daily  Post,  "Uncle  Judd"  Mortimer 
Lewis — the  most  beloved  man  in  those 
parts — ladles  out  large  quantities  of  the 
milk  of  human  kindness.  "When  I 
graduated  from  a  stereotype  kettle,  in 
1900,"  says  Mr.  Lewis,  "I  began  by 
doing  my  daily  column  of  'Trifles/  to- 
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gether  with  a  daily  column  of  para- 
graphs and  a  column  of  'exchange  in- 
terviews/ and  for  Sundays  a  column  of 
answers  to  correspondents.  Now,  IVe 
kind  of  knocked  off  work,  so  to  speak, 
and  only  do  the  'Trifles' — three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  days  in  the  year.  Once  I 
took  a  vacation,  without  turning  in  any 
copy,  and  my  editor  said  I  had  over- 
stayed my  time  two  days,  and  he  thought 
he'd  have  to  dock  me. 

"There  are  several  of  my  poems  I 
should  be  willing  to  have  stand  as  sam- 
ples of  my  work.  One  I  am  rather 
proud  of  is  as  follows: 

Love's  a  bunch  of  swaying  daisies,  bound 
around  with  ribbon  blue; 

Love's  a  peep-hole  into  heaven,  with  you  tip- 
toe looking  through; 

Love's  a  jar  of  milk  and  honey,  in  a  fair,  en- 
chanted clime — 

You  can  drink  from  it  forever,  and  be  thirsty 
all  the  time. 

"That  went  very  well  indeed,  and  is 
printed  for  framing,  and  for  valentines 
by  a  number  of  firms,  with  no  royalties 
to  me.  The  dinged  thing,  however, 
which  overtook  and  passed  it  and  crops 
up  wherever  I  go  runs: 

I  wish  I  were  a  wooden  pier, 

Which  stretched   far  out  to   sea, 

And  all  the  pretty  bathing-girls 
Would  come  and  sit  on  me." 

But  I'm  afraid  these  things  do  feeble 
justice  to  Uncle  Judd's  muse;  for  his 
"strongholt"  is  sentiment,  and  his  senti- 
mental verse — too  copious  for  quotation 
— has  been  framed  for  home  use  by  Mr. 
John  Hajrs  Hammond,  and  gathered 
into  several  books,  besides,  for  a  loyal 
public.  Mr.  Lewis's  fame  as  a  poet  may 
or  may  not  be  ephemeral.  It  is  not  for 
me  to  say.  But  this  I  know:  his  mem- 
ory will  live  as  long  as  several  hundred 
orphans,  for  wHom  he  has  found  homes, 
remain  on  this  earth  to  bless  their  "Uncle 
Judd."  Mr.  Lewis  is  the  only  poet  I 
know  of  who  specialises  in  orphans,  and 
makes  his  column  a  medium  for  estab- 
lishing them  in  the  homes  of  loving  fos- 
ter parents.     It  is  a  form  of  personal 


philanthropy,  limited;  each  orphan  so 
placed  costs  him,  on  an  average,  in  cash 
alone,  six  dollars  and  thirty  cents. 
Through  his  Baby  Bureau  little  boys 
and  girls  have  found  new  parents  in 
homes  from  California  to  Florida,  and 
inquiries  are  coming  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  and  Ceylon.  To  a  woman  on 
a  Pennsylvania  farm  who  wished  to 
adopt  "a  friendless,  destitute  boy  of  six- 
teen," he  wrote:  "What  you  are  look- 
ing ifor  is  a  hired  man."  When  he  hears 
of  a  likely  orphan,  he  puts  a  paragraph 
like  this  in  his  column: 

Thirty  pounds  of  boy  for  adoption.  One 
package  consists  of  twenty  pounds;  a  real, 
sure  'nuff  white  hope.  The  other  package 
weighs  ten  pounds — perhaps  a  little  more 
after  dinner.  Each  is  looking  for  a  job  at 
making  some  childless  couple  happy. 

And  every  day  the  telephone  rings: 
some  baby  wants  to  talk  to  Uncle  Judd 
— who  got  his  job,  by  the  way,  because 
O.  Henry  had  thrown  up  his  job  on  the 
Houston  Post, 

My  catalogue  of  "colyumists"  is  only 
in  part  compiled,  and  I  am  put  to  it  to 
find  space  for  the  others — Philander 
Chase  Johnson,  of  the  Washington  Star, 
with  his  paragraphs  about  Senator 
Sorghum;  Teddy  Robinson,  war  poet 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Edgar 
A.  Guest,  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press. 
Yes,  and  more.  Luckily,  I  learn  that 
some  of  the  veterans  have  retired.  In 
Chicago,  it  seems,  Wilbur  Nesbit  and 
S.  E.  Kiser  are  now  pursuing  the  prim- 
rose path  of  the  higher  advertising. 
Strickland  GiUilan  ("Off  Agin,  On 
Agin,  Finnigin"),  who  has  been  off  and 
on  "colyums"  in  Baltimore,  Chicago, 
Indianapolis,  Denver,  and  elsewhere,  is 
now  a  mere  magazine  writer,  who  takes 
his  slippered  ease  in  a  "Maryland  Park" 
when  he  is  not  on  a  lecture  tour.  To 
quote  him,  he  has  "kept  seven  batches  a 
week  running  while  I  lectured  six  or 
seven  times  a  week  and  did  the  neces- 
sary travelling  and  my  other  free  lance 
writing."  Yet  the  other  members  of 
a  newspaper  staff  alwzys  envy  the 
"colyumist."    I  wonder  why. 


ROMANCE  AND   REALISM   IN   THE    DRAMA 

BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


The  purpose  of  all  fiction — ^whether  re- 
alistic or  romantic — is  to  embody  certain 
truths  of  human  life  in  a  series  of  im- 
agined facts.  The  difference  between 
the  two  methods  is  merely  this: — the 
realist  induces  his  theme  from  his  de- 
tails, and  the  romantic  deduces  his  de- 
tails from  his  theme. 

In  order  to  apprise  us  of  the  truth 
which  he  wishes  to  reveal,  the  realist 
first  leads  us  through  a  series  of  im- 
agined facts  as  similar  as  possible  to 
those  selected  details  of  actual  life  which 
he  studied  in  order  to  arrive  at  his  gen- 
eral conception.  He  elaborately  imi- 
tates the  facts  of  actual  life,  so  that  he 
may  say  to  us  finally,  "This  is  the  sort 
of  thing  that  I  have  seen  in  the  world, 
and  from  this  I  have  learned  the  truth 
I  have  to  tell  you."  He  leads  us  step 
by  step  from  the  particular  to  the  gen- 
eral, until  we  gradually  grow  aware  of 
the  truths  he  wishes  to  express.  And 
in  the  end,  we  have  not  only  grown  ac- 
quainted with  these  truths,  but  have 
also  been  made  familiar  with  every  step 
in  the  process  of  inductive  thought  by 
which  the  author  himself  became  aware 
of  them. 

But  the  romantic  leads  us  in  the  con- 
trary direction — namely,  from  the  gen- 
eral to  the  particular.  He  does  not 
attempt  to  show  us  how  he  arrived  at 
his  general  conception.  His  only  care 
is  to  convey  his  general  idea  effectively 
by  giving  it  a  specific  illustrative  em- 
bodiment. He  feels  no  obligation  to 
make  the  imagined  facts  of  his  story 
resemble  closely  the  details  of  actual 
life;  he  is  anxious  only  that  they  shall 
represent  his  idea  adequately  and  con- 
sistently. He  constructs  his  tale  de- 
ductively: beginning  with  a  general 
conception,  he  reduces  it  to  particular 
terms  that  are  appropriate  to  express  it. 
"I  have  learned  something  in  the  world," 


he  says  to  us:     "Here  is  a  fable  that 
will  make  it  clear  to  you."* 

We  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  realistic  method  in  modem  art  that 
the  reader  may  need  to  be  reminded 
that  all  fiction  was  romantic  until  three 
centuries  ago.  The  reason  why  realism 
has  arisen  only  recently  in  the  history  of 
art  is  that  the  direction  of  the  world's 
thought  was  prevailingly  deductive  till 
the  days  of  Francis  Bacon.  Bacon — the 
founder  of  modern  philosophy  and  the 
precursor  of  modem  science — was  the 
first  great  leader  of  thought  who  in- 
sisted that  induction  was  a  safer  and 
more  efficient  method  than  deduction  in 
the  search  for  truth.  Realism  is  con- 
temporaneous with  modern  science  and 
other  applications  of  inductive  thought. 
Romance  survives,  of  course,  with 
scarcely  an  appreciable  impairment  of  its 
vigour;  but  it  has  lost  the  undisputed 
empery  of  fiction  which  it  held  in  an- 
cient and  in  mediaeval  times. 

It  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury that  the  inductive  method  of  reveal- 
ing truth  became  predominant  in  all  the 
arts, — though,  in  the  single  art  of  paint- 
ing, it  had  been  adopted  as  early  as  the 
seventeenth  century  by  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  Netherlands.  The  drama 
was  the  last  of  all  the  arts  to  admit  the 
new  method  of  expression:  indeed,  the 
rise  of  realism  in  the  drama  did  not  be- 
gin till  after  1850.  The  reason  for  this 
delay  is  obvious.  Realism  demands  of 
the  artist  an  ability  to  imitate  details  of 
actual  life;  and  it  was  not  until  the 
second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  the  physical  equipment  of  the  thea- 
tre had  been  developed  to  a  point  that 

•The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  sum- 
marised from  Chapter  II  of  Materials  and 
Methods  of  Fiction,  ^  The  following  appli- 
cation of  the  argument  to  the  study  of  the 
drama  is,  however,  new. 
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made  possible  the  exhibition  of  stage- 
pictures  that  could  repeat  the  very  look 
of  life. 

Realism  was  impossible  on  the  plat- 
form-stage of  the  Elizabethans;  and  it 
was  almost  equally  impossible  on  the 
apron-stage  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
It  became  possible  only  after  the  adop- 
tion of  the  picture-frame  proscenium. 
A  few  of  the  Elizabethan  dramatists 
revealed  a  temperamental  tendency  to- 
ward realism.  This  tendency,  for  in- 
stance, is  apparent  in  such  plays  as  Ben 
Jonson's  Bartholomew  Fair,  In  this 
record  of  the  manners  of  contemporary 
London,  Jonson  was  as  realistic  as  any 
dramatist  could  be  on  a  stage  devoid  of 
scenery;  but  he  suffered  the  disadvan- 
tage of  attempting  a  type  of  art  with 
which  his  theatre,  at  the  moment,  was 
unprepared  to  cope.  It  was  far  easier 
for  Shakespeare,  in  the  same  theatre, 
to  suggest  the  atmosphere  of  the  Forest 
of  Arden  by  availing  himself  of  the 
free  conventions  and  easy  assumptions  of 
an  essentially  romantic  stage. 

When  finally,  however,  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
theatre  was  prepared,  by  the  adoption  of 
the  picture-frame  proscenium,  to  imitate 
details  of  actuality,  the  drama  rushed 
at  once  to  the  contrary  extreme;  and  a 
realistic  method  of  presentment  was  im- 
posed upon  all  playwrights,  regardless 
of  their  temperamental  tendencies. 
When  the  theatre — ^which  had  been  ro- 
mantic ever  since  the  days  of  i^schylus 
— ^became  at  last  realistic,  it  became 
realistic  with  a  vengeance.  Romantic 
writers  for  a  platform-stage — like 
Shakespeare — ^werc  encumbered  with 
realistic  scenery  designed  for  a  stage  that 
made  a  necessity  of  its  new-found  virtue 
of  imitating  actuality.  A  totally  illog- 
ical demand  arose  that  every  play  should 
have  the  look  of  life;  and  this  demand 
made  the  theatre  as  inhospitable  to  ro- 
mantic writers  as  the  earlier  Eliza- 
bethan theatre  had  been  inhospitable  to 
realistic  writers.  It  was  just  as  difficult 
for  Maeterlinck  to  write  for  Ibsen's 
stage  as  it  had  been  difficult,  three  cen- 
turies before,  for  Jonson  to  write  for 


Shakespeare's  stage.  In  learning  how  to 
be  realistic,  the  practitioners  of  theatric 
art  had  forgotten  how  to  be  rom^tic. 
The  gain  was  compensated  by  an  equal 
loss. 

To  dissolve  this  dilemma  and  to  de- 
stroy this  deadlock,  a  movement  toward 
a  new  stage-craft  has  very  recently  been 
instituted.  The  leaders  of  this  move- 
ment are  willing  to  leave  the  realistic 
stage  alone  as  a  medium  of  expression 
for  realistic  dramatists;  but  they  de- 
mand that  romantic  dramatists  should 
be  released  from  the  conventions  of 
the  recently-developed  realistic  stage, 
and  should  be  permitted  to  readopt  the 
more  summary  and  free  conventions  of 
those  earlier  periods  in  which  the  thea- 
tre was  essentially  romantic.  They  are 
willing  to  accord  to  Ibsen  and  Pinero 
the  special  advantages  of  the  picture- 
frame  proscenium;  but  they  insist  that 
Maeterlinck  shall  also  be  accorded  the 
contrary  advantages  of  the  platform- 
stage  of  Shakespeare.  If  a  writer  of  the 
present  day  prefers  a  Forest  of  Arden 
made  of  words  to  a  Forest  of  Arden 
made  of  canvas  trees  and  cotton  rocks, 
these  revolutionists  against  the  recent 
tyranny  of  realism  demand  that  he  shall 
be  allowed  to  have  his  way.  If  a  realist 
must  have  actual  water  in  an  actual 
pitcher,  let  him  have  it;  but  if  a  ro- 
mantic prefiers  imaginary  water  in  a 
merely  decorative  pitcher,  let  him  have 
it  also; — ^here  we  have,  in  a  single  il- 
lustratiot^  the  programme  of  the  revolu- 
tionists. 

The  point  of  this  revolt  against  real- 
ism in  the  theatre  is,  assuredly,  well 
taken.  The  advocates  of  the  new  stage- 
craft do  not  demand  the  abolition  of 
picture-frame  productions  of  realistic 
plays;  they  demand  only  that  romantic 
plays  shall  no  longer  be  produced  in  a 
realistic  manner.  They  insist  that 
every  writer  shall  be  free  to  choose  his 
method,  and  that  an  author  who  prefers 
to  tell  his  truth  in  terms  of  fable  shall 
not  be  forced  to  represent  his  truth  in 
terms  of  fact.  They  do  not  advocate 
the  suppression  of  realism  on  the  stage; 
they  merely  advocate  a  restriction  of  the 
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tyranny  of  realism  over  writers  whose 
temperamental  tendency  is  not  realistic 
but  romantic. 

MR.  GRANVILLE  BARKER'S  PRODUCTIONS 

In  the  English-speaking  theatre,  the 
acknowledged  leader  of  this  movement 
toward  a  new  stagecraft  is  Mr.  Gran- 
ville Barker, — ^an  arch-realist  in  his  own 
plays,  and  an  arch-romantic  in  his  meth- 
od of  producing  the  plays  of  writers 
other-minded  than  himself.  American 
theatre-goers  should  felicitate  them- 
selves upon  a  transference  of  Mr. 
Barker's  activities  from  London  to  New 
York,  which — it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped — 
may  prove  to  be  not  temporary  but 
perennial. 

Mr.  Barker's  initial  offering  in  this 
country  was  a  double  bill  composed  of 
The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife, 
by  Anatole  France,  and  Androcles  and 
the  Lion,  by  Bernard  Shaw.  La 
Comedie  de  Celui  qui  Epousa  une 
Femme  Muette  is  merely  a  dramatic 
anecdote  developed  by  M.  France 
from  two  paragraphs  of  Rabelais  in 
which  the  mediaeval  humourist  outlined 
the  plot  of  a  presumably  imaginary 
comedy  which  he  had  seen  acted,  in  com- 
pany with  seven  of  his  friends,  at  the 
University  of  Montpellier.  The  point 
of  the  anecdote  is  this: — ^A  lawyer,  mar- 
ried to  a  very  beautiful  woman  who  is 
mute,  invokes  the  services  of  a  surgeon 
to  untie  her  tongue.  After  the  opera- 
tion, she  becomes  so  voluble  ^nd  gar- 
rulous that  he  prefers  to  have  her  dumb 
^gain;  but,  since  the  surgeon  cannot 
nullify  the  operation,  the  lawyer  is 
forced  to  accept  the  alternative  of  being 
rendered  deaf. 

In  Androcles  and  the  Lion,  Mr. 
Shaw  has  amplified  a  familiar  Latin 
fable  and  has  embroidered  it  with  satir- 
ical dialogue  in  his  most  light-hearted 
vein.  Androcles,  a  Greek  tailor,  is  a 
keen  lover  of  animals.  Meeting  a  lion 
in  the  jungle,  who  is  suffering  great  pain 
from  a  thorn  in  his  paw,  Androcles  ex- 
tracts the  thorn  and  wins  the  affection 
of  a  beast  who  might  otherwise  have 
eaten  him.    This  meek  and  gentle  hero 


is  a  Christian;  and,  because  of  his  pro- 
scribed religion,  he  is  later  doomed  to 
be  devoured  by  wild  animals  in  the 
Roman  Coliseum.  The  beast  to  whom 
he  is  thrown,  however,  happens  to  be  the 
very  lion  he  had  befriended  in  the 
jungle;  and  this  lion,  recognising 
Androcles,  refuses  to  attack  him.  The 
apparent  miracle  by  which  the  hero 
tames  the  lion  wins  for  Androcles  the 
adulation  of  the  Emperor  and  immunity 
from  further  persecution.  This  tradi- 
tional fable  is  employed  by  Mr.  Shaw  as 
a  framework  for  some  of  the  wittiest 
and  wisest  dialogue  that  he  has  written 
in   recent  years. 

Neither  of  these  two  plays  attempts 
to  imitate  details  of  actuality;  and,  in 
producing  them,  Mr.  Barker  has  dis- 
carded the  conventions  of  the  realistic 
stage.  Before  the  curtain,  he  has  built 
a  wide  apron,  descending  in  terraced 
steps  to  the  auditorium;  and  in  this 
empty  apron  he  has  conducted  a  great 
part  of  the  action.  Behind  the  curtain, 
his  scenery  is  merely  summary  and  sug- 
gestive,— ^not  detailed  and  photographic, 
like  the  scenery  of  the  recent  realistic 
theatre.  His  costumes  are  designed  to 
be  appropriate  to  a  general  decorative 
scheme;  they  are  not  designed  to  be 
exactly  representative  of  the  particular 
place  and  the  particular  time  denomi- 
nated in  the  action.  Mr.  Barker's 
Roman  soldiers  are  not  dressed  like 
actual  Roman  soldiers  of  the  third  cen- 
tur)',  A.  D. :  they  are  merely  dressed 
like  people  who  might  well  enough  be  sol- 
diers and  might  well  enough  be  Roman. 
He  suggests  the  immanence  of  the 
Eternal  City  by  a  pale  monochromatic 
background  with  three  round  arches, 
and  by  a  sweeping  gesture  of  an  actor 
toward  the  gallery  which  points  out  an 
imaginary  Coliseum.  For  the  purposes 
of  a  romantic  play,  this,  surely,  is  a 
better  method  of  investiture  than  a  pic- 
torial representation  of  the  Coliseum  on 
a  back-drop  and  a  solid  imitation  of  the 
Arch  of  Titus  in  the  foreground.  In 
Mr.  Barker's  hands,  the  stage  reminds 
us  more  of  the  reality  of  Rome,  the 
less  it  is  made  to  imitate  that  actuality 
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of  which  we  have  been  informed  by 
archaeologists.  Two  other  conventions 
of  the  Elizabethan  stage  have  been  re- 
adopted  by  this  revolutionist.  He  has 
resumed  the  Shakesperian  device  of  the 
upper-room,  or  balcony,  and  thereby  as- 
sails the  eye  from  two  levels  simultane- 
ously; and  by  obliterating  foot-lights, 
and  illuminating  the  stage  entirely  from 
above,  he  has  destroyed  that  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  the  actor  and  the- audi- 
ence which  was  required  by  the  picture- 
frame  proscenium. 

THB   CONVERSION   OF  MR.    BELASCO 

Heretofore  the  method  employed  by 
Mr.  David  Belasco  in  the  production 
of  his  plays  has  invariably  been  the 
method  of  the  realists.  He  has  always 
achieved  his  effects  by  an  agglomeration 
of  actual  details.  For  the  last  act  of 
The  Governor  5  Lady,  for  example,  he 
merely  bought  a  Child's  Restaurant, 
complete  in  all  details,  and,  knocking 
out  the  fourth  wall,  set  it  up  upon  the 
stage.  The  incident  enacted  in  this  set- 
ting was  untrue  to  life;  but  a  false  air 
of  verisimilitude  was  accorded  to  it  by 
the  actuality  of  the  environment. 

This  method  served  well  enough  for 
realistic  plays;  but  Mr.  Belasco  has 
hitherto  been  guilty  of  the  error  of  ap- 
plying this  same  method  to  the  produc- 
tion of  plays  essentially  romantic.  The 
mystic  moments  of  The  Return  of  Peter 
Grimm  were  marred  by  a  cluttering  of 
unnecessar}^  furniture  upon  the  stage; 
and  The  Darling  of  the  Gods,  for  all 
its  exactitude  of  scenery  and  costumes, 
was  less  Oriental  in  its  atmosphere  than 
The  Yellow  Jacket,  which  was  produced 
upon  a  sceneless  stage. 

It  is,  therefore,  especially  important  to 
record  that  Mr.  Belasco  has  learned  at 
last  that  realism  is  one  thing  and  ro- 
mance is  another.  His  production  of 
Marie-Odile  shows  that  even  so  staunch 
a  realist  has  finally  been  converted  to 
the  new  stagecraft.  For  this  produc- 
tion, Mr.  Belasco  has  suppressed  his 
foot-lights,  extended  his  stage  in  an 
apron  before  the  curtain,  and  obscured 
his  picture-frame  proscenium  with  sim- 


ple hangings  of  a  neutral  tint.  Thereby 
he  has  destroyed  that  sharp,  distinction 
between  the  stage  and  the  auditorium 
which  was  developed  in  the  recent  period 
of  realism.  For  the  first  time  in  his 
career — if  we  except  his  treatment  of 
the  dream-passages  in  The  Phantom 
Rival — Mr.  Belasco  has  devised  a  set- 
ting that  is  simple  and  summary  and 
suggestive,  instead  of  actual,  detailed, 
complex.  The  action  of  Marie-Odile 
takes  place  in  the  refectory  of  an  Alsa- 
tian convent  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
war:  yet  there  is  nothing  on  the  stage 
to  indicate  with  any  exactness  the  date 
or  place  of  the  story.  The  architecture 
is  indefinite, — so  indefinite  that  the  ob- 
server cannot  even  determine  whether  it 
is  Romanesque  or  Grothic  or  Renaissance. 
The  furniture  is  of  the  simplest ;  and  not 
a  single  article  of  furniture  or  decora- 
tion is  placed  upon  the  stage  that  is  not 
required  by  some  exigency  of  the  action. 
As  a  consequence  of  this  suppression  of 
superfluous  details,  the  production  of 
Marie-Odile  makes  an  appeal  to  the  im- 
agination that  surpasses  in  its  potency 
the  appeal  of  any  of  the  many  plays  that 
Mr.  Belasco  has  produced  in  the  realistic 
manner. 

The  piece  itself  is  worthy  of  the  art 
with  which  it  is  projected.  Marie-Odile 
was  written  by  Mr.  Edward  Knoblauch. 
It  is  by  far  the  best  of  all  his  plays; 
and  it  is  a  work  of  which  America  may 
well  be  proud.  With  tender  and  deli- 
cate art,  Mr.  Knoblauch  has  afforded  a 
psychological  analysis  of  absolute  vir- 
ginity. No  subject  is  more  difficult  than 
this  to  treat  in  such  a  way  as  to  still 
the  laughter  of  a  cynical  and  vulgar 
public;  and  Mr.  Knoblauch  must  be 
congratulated  on  the  simplicity,  the  sin- 
cerity, the  poetry,  with  which  he  has 
written  a  play  that  no  other  author  in 
the  world  would  have  dared  to  dream  of, 
unless  it  be  Maurice  Maeterlinck  himself. 


MR.      PAYNE  S 


production 
critic" 


tt. 


OF        THE 


In  his  rollicking  production  of  Sheri- 
dan's The  Critic,  or  A  Tragedy  Re- 
hearsed, Mr.  B.  Iden  Payne  revived  the 
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free  and  easy  conventions  of  the  apron- 
stage  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
play  seemed  to  happen  not  so  much  upon 
the  stage  as  all  about  the  theatre;  and 
the  spectator  found  himself  seated  in  the 
midst  of  the  action  instead  of  looking  at 
a  picture  hanging  in  a  frame  before  him. 
Mr.  Payne  himself  appeared  as  Puff, 
and  served  at  all  moments  as  a  sort  of 
amiable  emissary  between  the  actors  and 
the  audience. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  remind  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  that  The  Critic 
is  the  most  amusing  travesty  of  the 
theatre  and  its  people  and  its  hangers- 
on  that  has  ever  been  written.  Sheri- 
dan's satire  is  just  as  applicable  to  the 
Broadway  of  to-day  as  it  was  to  the 
Drury  Lane  of  1779.  The  piece  is 
utterly  alive;  and  beside  it,  all  recent 
efforts  at  intelligent  burlesque  seem 
comparatively  dull. 

Mr.  Payne  is  to  be  thanked  for  his 
delectable  revival  of  this  farce.  He  has 
had  a  long  experience  in  producing 
worthy  plays.  For  four  seasons  and  a 
half,  he  served  as  general  director  of 
Miss  Homiman's  famous  repertory 
theatre  in  Manchester.  Last  year  he 
conducted  a  repertory  company  at  the 
Fine  Arts  Theatre  in  Chicago;  and  this 
year  he  has  directed  the  Little  Theatre 
in  Philadelphia.  By  such  roundabout 
passages  do  non-commercial  managers  like 
Mr.  Payne  make  their  way  ultimately 
to  New  York ;  but  it  is  always  a  pleasure 
to  welcome  them  when  they  come  to 
us  at  last. 

"children  of  earth" 

Children  of  Earth,  by  Alice  Brown — 
the  play  that  won  the  prize  in  Mr. 
Winthrop  Ames's  recent  competition — 
is  notable  as  a  literary  achievement,  but 
is  a  little  lacking  in  the  elements  of 
popular  appeal.  The  theme  is  the  tardy 
awakening  of  love  in  two  people  in  their 
forties.  This  theme  will  be  welcomed 
by  those  who  are  maturely  interested  in 
the  study  .of  human  nature;  but  the 
casual  theatre-going  public  will  always 
prefer  a  love-story  between  two  people 
in  their  early  twenties. 


The  characters  of  Children  of  Earth 
are  natives  of  New  England;  and  the 
soul  of  New  England  has  never  before 
been  so  profoundly  studied  on  our  stage 
as  it  is  in  the  conflict  between  desire  and 
duty  that  constitutes  the  subject-matter 
of  this  play.  The  characters  are  deeply 
true  to  that  section  of  the  earth  from 
which  they  spring ;  and  the  dialogue  com- 
bines the  note  of  actuality  with  a  note  of 
literary  distinction  that  is  very  rarely 
met  with  in  our  native  drama. 

JVliss  Brown  is  not  a  practiced  play- 
wright. Her  training  has  been  literar)^ 
rather  than  dramatic.  This  fact  is  evi- 
denced by  a  slowness  in  the  movement 
of  her  play  and  by  a  constant  emphasis 
on  character  at  the  expense  of  action. 
Children  of  Earth  is  not  an  easy  play  to 
see,  for  it  requires  an  unwonted  effort  of 
attention  to  follow  all  the  intricacies  of 
its  psychological  analysis. 

The  piece  is  admirably  acted,  and  has 
been  beautifully  staged  by  Mr.  Ames. 
It  is  a  realistic  play;  and  Mr.  Ames, 
quite  properly,  has  projected  it  behind  a 
picture-frame  proscenium  in  the  custom- 
ary realistic  manner.  He  should  be 
praised,  however,  for  avoiding  any  un- 
necessary agglomeration  of  details.  A 
less  artistic  stage-director  might  have 
crowded  the  living-room  of  the  heroine 
with  a  superfluity  of  old  New  England 
furniture. 

"the  shadow^' 

The  Shadow  is  chiefly  notable  for  the 
great  acting  of  Miss  Ethel  Barrymore; 
but  it  is  in  itself  an  estimable  play.  It 
was  written  in  French  by  Dario  Nicco- 
demi  and  translated  into  English  by 
Michael  Morton. 

For  six  years  the  heroine  has  been  im- 
prisoned in  a  single  chair  by  a  paralysis 
that  seems  incurable.  Her  husband,  who 
is  a  painter,  is  the  very  soul  of  kindness. 
Every  morning,  before  going  to  his 
studio,  he  spends  an  hour  with  her ;  and 
every  evening,  after  his  work  is  done,  he 
returns  to  her  side.  One  day,  when  her 
husband  is  away  at  work,  she  finds  her- 
self suddenly  cured  as  if  by  a  miracle. 
She  arises  and  walks ;  but,  when  her  hus- 
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bsind  comes  home  and  finds  her  in  her 
chair,  she  does  not  tell  him  of  the  mira- 
cle, because  she  prefers  to  keep  it  as  a 
great  surprise. 

The  next  day  she  walks  into  her  hus- 
band's studio.  She  then  discovers  that 
for  three  years  he  has  been  living  with 
another  woman,  and  that  this  other 
woman — ^who  is  her  best  friend — ^has 
borne  a  child  to  him.  They  had  meant 
to  marry  as  soon  as  her  expected  death 
should  set  them  free;  and,  meanwhile, 
they  had  kept  the  truth  from  her  in 
order  to  spare  her  any  needless  pain.  As 
a  result  of  this  mistaken  kindness,  the 
three  are  now  involved  in  an  intolerable 
entanglement.  The  circumstances  are 
such  that  the  audience  sympathises 
equally  with  all  three  members  of  the 
triangle.  All  of  them  are  estimable 
people,  and  all  of  them  have  acted  hon- 
ourably. There  can  be  no  happy  ending 
to  such  a  complication.  The  miserable 
wife  does  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
done.  She  promises  her  husband  a  di- 
vorce so  that  he  may  marry  the  mother 
of  his  child. 

The  sadness  of  this  play  is  unrelieved, 
and  would  at  times  become  intolerable, 
were  it  not  for  its  inherent  dignity  and 
beauty.  The  piece  is  tensely  constructed 
and  excellently  written.  It  is,  of  course, 
founded  on  a  posture  of  events  that 
seems  impossible;  but,  since  the  miracu- 
lous cure  of  the  heroine  is  assumed  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  the  action,  it  does 
not  invalidate  the  verity  of  the  three 
acts  that  constitute  the  play. 


"the  white  feather" 

The  IVhite  Feather,  by  Lechmere 
Worrall  and  J.  E.  Harold  Terry — 
which  is  now  running  in  London  under 
the  title  of  The  Man  IV ho^  Stayed 
Home — is  a  product  of  the  present  war. 
The  hero,  an  apparently  lackadaisical 
young  Englishman,  is  shunned  by  all 
his  friends,  and  even  condemned  by  his 
fiancee,  because  he  has  neglected  to  en- 
list in  the  volunteers  and  can  give  no 
satisfactory  reason  for  refusing  to  an- 
swer the  call  to  the  colours.  The  real 
reason,  which  he  cannot  tell,  is  that  he 
is  serving  as  a  spy  in  the  secret  service 
of  his  country.  The  action  passes  in  a 
seaside  hotel  in  East  Anglia.  This  hotel 
is  conducted  by  a  family  of  German 
spies,  who  have  installed  a  secret  wire- 
less apparatus  and  are  sending  signals 
to  hostile  submarines.  The  contest  of 
wits  bet^^'een  the  hero  and  these  Ger- 
man traitors  to  their  adopted  country 
is  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  tra- 
ditional formula  of  Eugene  Scribe.  In- 
deed, Scribe  may  be  said  to  have  written 
The  IVhite  Feather  many  times  during 
the  course  of  his  busy  and  prosperous 
career.  All  that  is  new  in  the  present 
play  is  the  transference  of  the  plot  from 
La  Scribie  to  England  and  its  applica- 
tion to  contemporaneous  events.  A  Scribe 
play  is  always  interesting  in  the  theatre; 
and  The  IVhite  Feather  is  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  The  piece,  however,  is 
devoid  of  characterisation;  and  the 
dialogue  is  very  badly  written. 


To  the  April  Bookman  Stephen  Leacock  will  contribute  "A  Dickens  Fireside 
Fantasy"  presenting,  in  a  new  light,  such  old  friends  as  Mr,  Pickwick,  Jingle, 
Sergeant  Buzfuz,  Mr.  Willett,  Senior,  Air.  Tulkinghorn,  Mr.  Micawber,  Mr. 
Pecksniff,  Mrs.  Gamp,  Uriah  Heep  and  others. 


CLUBWOMEN'S  READING 


BY  ARTHUR  E.  BOSTWICK 


III — ^The  Remedy 


When;  we  have  once  discovered  the 
cause  of  a  malady,  we  may  proceed  in 
two  ways  to  combat  it;  either  we  may 
destroy  the  cause  or  we  may  render  the 
possible  victims  immune.  To  put  it  a 
little  differently,  we  may  eliminate  either 
of  the  two  elements  whose  conjunction 
causes  the  disease.  To  grow  weeds, 
there  must  co-exist  their  seeds  and  a  fa- 
vourable soil.  They  may  be  extermi- 
nated either  by  killing  the  seeds  or  ster- 
ilising the  soil.  Either  of  these  methods 
may  be  used  in  dealing  with  the  disease 
that  prevails  among  readers,  or,  if  you 
prefer  the  other  metaphor,  with  the  rank 
vegetation  that  has  choked  the  fertile 
soil  of  their  minds,  making  any  legiti- 
mate mental  crop  impossible.  We  have 
seen  that  the  conditions  favourable  to 
the  disease  are  a  lack  of  interest  and  a 
fallacious  idea  that  there  is  something 
inherent  in  the  printed  page  per  se  that 
makes  its  perusal  valuable  whether  the 
reader  is  interested  or  not — somewhat  as 
a  charm  is  supposed  to  work  even  when 
it  is  in  a  language  that  the  user  does  not 
understand. 

We  are  considering  only  the  form  of 
the  disease  that  affects  clubwomen,  and 
this  we  have  diagnosed  as  programitis — 
the  imposition  of  a  set  programme  of 
work — which,  as  an  exciting  cause,  oper- 
ates on  the  mental  soil  prepared  by  in- 
difference and  fetichism  to  produce  the 
malady  from  which  so  many  are  now 
suffering. 

I  think  physicians  will  generally  agree 
that  where  the  exciting  cause  can  be  to- 
tally removed  that  method  of  dealing 
with  the  disease  is  far  more  effective 
than  any  attempt  to  secure  immunity. 
I  believe  that  in  most  cases  it  is  so  in 
the  present  instance. 

In  other  words,  my  prescription  is  the 


abandonment,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten, 
of  the  set  programme,  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  something  that  is  interesting  pri- 
marily to  each  individual  concerned. 
This  is  no  new  doctrine.  Listen  to 
William  James: 

Any  object  not  interesting  in  itself  may 
become  interesting  through  becoming  asso- 
ciated with  an  object  in  which  an  interest 
already  exists.  The  two  associated  objects 
grow,  as  it  were,  together:  the  interesting 
portion  sheds  its  quality  over  the  whole; 
and  thus  things  not  interesting  in  their  own 
right  borrow  an  interest  which  becomes  as 
real  and  as  strong  as  that  of  any  nadvely 
interesting  thing.  .  .  .  If  we  could  recall  for 
a  moment  our  whole  individual  history,  we 
should  see  that  our  professional  ideals  and 
the  zeal  they  inspire  are  due  to  nothing  but 
the  slow  accretion  of  one  mental  object  to 
another,  traceable  backward  from  point  to 
point  till  we  reach  the  moment  when,  in  the 
nursery  or  in  the  schoolroom,  some  little 
story  told,  some  little  object  shown,  some 
little  operation  witnessed,  brought  the  first 
new  object  and  new  interest  within  our  ken 
by  associating  it  with  some  one  of  those 
primitively  there.  The  interest  now  suffusing 
the  whole  system  took  its  rise  in  that  little 
event,  so  insignificant  to  us  now  as  to  be 
entirely  forgotten.  As  the  bees  in  swarming 
cling  to  one  another  in  layers  till  the  few 
are  reached  whose  feet  grapple  the  bough 
from  which  the  swarm  depends;  so  with  the 
objects  of  our  thinking — they  hang  to  each 
other  by  associated  links,  but  the  original 
source  of  interest  in  all  of  them  is  the  na- 
tive interest  which  the  earliest  one  once 
possessed. 

If  we  are  to  exorcise  this  spirit  of  in- 
difference that  has  settled  down  like  a 
miasma  upon  clubdom  we  must  find 
James's  original  germ  of  interest — the 
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twig  upon  which  our  cluster  of  bees  is 
ultimately  to  hang.     Here  we  may  in- 
troduce two  axioms:  Everyone  is  deeply 
interested    in    something;    few    are   su- 
premely interested  in   the  same  thing. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  prove  these,  and 
what  I  shall  have  to  say  will  be  ad- 
dressed only  to  those  who  can  accept 
them  without  proof.     But  I   am  con- 
vinced that  illustrations  will  occur  at 
once  to  everyone.    Who  has  not  seen  the 
man  or  woman,  the  boy  or  girl  who,  ap- 
parently stupid,  indifferent  and  able  to 
talk  only  in  monosyllables,  is  suddenly 
shocked  into  interest  and  volubility  by 
the  mere  chance  mention  of  some  sub- 
ject of  conversation — ^birds,  or  religion, 
or    Egyptian    antiquities,    or    dolls,    or 
skating,  or  Henry  the  Eighth?     There 
are  millions  of  these  electric  buttons  for 
galvanising  dumb  clay  into  mental  and 
spiritual  life,  and  no  one  of  them  is  like- 
ly to  act  upon  more  than  a  very  few  in 
a  given  company — the  theory  of  chances 
is  against  it.     That  is  why  no  possible 
programme  could  be  made  that  would 
fit  more  than  a  very  small  portion  of  a 
given  club.     We  have  seen  that  many 
club-programmes  are  made  with  an  ir- 
reducible minimum  of  intelligence;  but 
even  a  programme  committee  with  su- 
perhuman intellect  and  angelic  good  will 
could  never  compass  the  solution  of  such 
a  problem  as  this.     Nor  will  it  suffice 
to  abandon  the  general  programme  and 
endeavour  to  select  for  each  speaker  the 
subject  that  he  would  like  best  to  study 
and  expound.    No  one  knows  what  these 
subjects  are  but  the  owners  of  the  hearts 
that  love  them. 

We  have  seen  how  the  scientific  and 
technical  societies  manage  the  matter 
and  how  well  they  succeed.  They  ap- 
point a  committee  whose  duty  it  is  to 
receive  contributions  and  to  select  the 
worthiest  among  those  presented.  The 
matter  then  takes  care  of  itself.  These 
people  are  all  interested  in  something. 
They  are  finding  out  things  by  experi- 
mentation or  thought;  by  induction  or 
deduction.  It  is  the  duty  and  the  high 
pleasure  of  each  to  tell  his  fellows  of 
his  discoveries.     It  is  in  this  way  that 


the  individual  gives  of  his  best  to  the 
race — the  triumph  of  the  social  instinct 
over  selfishness.  As  this  sort  of  intel- 
lectual profit-sharing  becomes  more  and 
more  common,  the  reign  of  the  social 
instinct  will  extend  and  strengthen.  To 
do  one's  part  toward  such  an  end  ought 
to  be  a  pleasure,  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  this  course  is  commended  here  to 
the  women's  clubs. 

Everyone,  I  repeat,  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  something.  I  am  not  talking 
of  idiots;  there  are  no  such  in  women's 
clubs.  I  have  been  telling  some  odd 
stories  of  clubwomen,  in  which  they  are 
represented  as  doing  and  saying  idiotic 
things.  These  stories  are  all  true,  and 
if  one  should  take  the  time  to  collect 
and  print  others,  I  do  not  suppose,  as 
the  sacred  writer  says,  "that  all  the 
world  could  contain  the  books  that 
should  be  written."  -Things  quite  as 
idiotic  as  these  that  I  have  reported  are 
said  and  done  in  every  city  and  every 
hamlet  of  these  United  States  every  day 
in  the  year  and  every  hour  in  the  day — 
except  possibly  between  three  and  five 
A.M.,  and  sometimes  even  then.  Yet  ' 
those  who  say  and  do  these  things  are 
not  idiots.  When  your  friend  Brown 
is  telling  you  his  pet  anecdote  for  the 
thirty-fifth  time,  or  when  Smith  insists 
that  you  listen  to  a  recital  of  the  unin- 
teresting accomplishments  of  his  newly- 
arrived  infant,  you  may  allow  your 
thoughts  to  wander  and  make  some  in- 
ane remark,  yet  you  are  not  an  idiot. 
You  are  simply  not  interested.  You  are 
using  most  of  your  mind  in  another  di- 
rection and  it  is  only  with  what  is  left 
of  it  that  you  hear  Brown  or  Smith  and 
talk  to  him.  Brown  or  Smith  is  not 
dealing  with  your  personality  as  a 
whole,  but  with  a  residuum. 

And  this  is  what  is  the  matter  with 
the  clubwomen  who  read  foolishly  and 
ask  foolish  questions  in  libraries.  They 
are  residual  personalities.  Not  being  at 
all  interested  in  the  matter  in  hand, 
they  are  devoting  to  it  only  a  minimum 
part  of  their  brains;  and  what  they  do 
and  say  is  comparable  with  the  act  of 
the  perambulating  professor,   who,   ab- 
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sorbed  in  mathematical  calculation, 
lifted  his  hat  to  the  cow. 

The  professor  was  perhaps  pardon- 
able, for  his  mind  was  not  wandering — 
it  was  suffering,  on  the  contrary,  from 
excessive  concentration — but  it  was  not 
concentrated  on  the  cow.  In  the  case 
of  the  clubwomen,  the  role  of  the  cow 
is  played  by  the  papers  that  they  are 
preparing.  While,  in  lieu  of  the  mathe- 
matical problems,  we  have  a  variety  of 
really  absorbing  subjects,  more  or  less 
important,  over  which  their  minds  are 
wandering.  What  we  must  do  is  to 
capture  these  wandering  minds,  and  this 
we  can  accomplish  only  by  enlisting  their 
own  knowledge  of  what  interests  them. 

If  you  would  realise  the  difference 
between  the  mental  processes  of  a  mere 
residue  and  those  of  the  whole  person- 
ality when  its  vigour  is  concentrated  on 
one  subject,  listen  first  to  one  of  those 
perfunctory  essays,  culled  from  a  col- 
lection of  cyclopaedias,  and  then  hear  a 
whole  woman  throw  her  whole  self  into 
something.  Hear  her  candid  opinion  of 
some  person  or  thing  that  has  fallen  be- 
low her  standard!  Hear  her  able  anal- 
ysis of  the  case  at  law  between  her  fam- 
ily and  the  neighbours !  Hear  her  make 
a  speech  on  woman  suffrage — I  mean 
when  it  is  really  to  her  the  cause  of 
causes;  there  are  those  who  take  it  up 
for  other  reasons,  as  the  clubwomen  do 
their  papers,  with  not  dissimilar  results. 
In  all  these  cases  clearness  of  presenta- 
tion, weight  of  invective,  keenness  of 
analysis  spring  from  interest.  None  of 
these  women,  if  she  has  a  feminine  mind, 
treats  these  things  as  a  man  would.  We 
men  are  very  apt  to  complain  of  the 
woman's  mental  processes,  for  the  same 
reason  that  narrow  "patriots"  always 
suspect  and  deride  the  methods  of  a  for- 
eigner, simply  because  they  are  strange 
and  we  do  not  understand  them.  But 
what  we  are  compelled  to  think  of  the 
results  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when 
we  are  truly  wise  we  are  apt  to  seek  the 
advice  and  counsel  of  the  other  sex  and 
to  act  upon  it,  even  when  we  cannot 
fathom  the  processes  by  which  it  was 
reached. 


All  the  more  reason  this  why  the 
woman  should  be  left  to  herself  and  not 
forced  to  model  her  club  paper  on  the 
mental  processes  of  a  man,  used,  with 
many  necessary  elisions  and  sometimes 
with  very  bad  workmanship,  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  cyclopaedia  article  never 
intended  to  be  employed  for  any  such 
purpose. 

Perhaps  we  can  never  make  the  ordi- 
nary clubwoman  talk  like  Susan  B.  An- 
thony, or  Anna  Shaw,  or  Beatrice  Hale, 
or  Fola  La  FoUette;  any  more  than  we 
can  put  into  the  mouth  of  the  ordinary 
business  man  the  words  of  Lincoln,  or 
John  B.  Gough,  or  Phillips  Brooks,  or 
Raymond  Robbins — ^but  get  somehow 
into  the  weakest  of  either  sex  the  im- 
pulses, the  interests,  the  energies  that 
once  stood  or  now  stand  behind  the  ut- 
terances of  any  one  of  these  great  Amer- 
icans, and  see  if  the  result  is  not  some- 
thing worth  while! 

An  appreciative  critic  of  the  first  paper 
in  this  series,  writing  in  The  Yale 
Alumni  Weekly,  gives  it  as  his  opinion 
that  these  readers  are  in  the  first  stage 
of  their  education — that  of  "initial  intel- 
lectual interest."  He  says:  "Curiosity, 
then  suspicion,  come  later  to  grow  into 
individual  intellectual  judgment." 

I  wish  I  could  agree  that  what  wc 
have  diagnosed  as  a  malady  is  only  an 
early  stage  of  something  that  is  ulti- 
mately to  develop  into  matured  judg- 
ment. But  the  facts  seem  clearly  to  show 
that,  far  from  possessing  "initial  intel- 
lectual interest,"  these  readers  are  prac- 
tically devoid  of  any  kind  of  interest 
whatever,  properly  speaking.  Such  as 
they  have  is  not  proper  to  the  subject, 
but  simply  due  to  the  fact  that  they  de- 
sire to  retain  their  club  membership,  to 
fulfil  their  club  duties,  and  to  act  in 
general  as  other  women  do  in  other  clubs. 
To  go  back  to  our  recent  simile,  it  is 
precisely  the  same  interest  that  keeps  you 
listening,  or  pretending  to  listen,  to  a 
bore,  while  you  are  really  thinking  of 
something  else.  If  you  were  free  to  fol- 
low your  impulses,  you  would  insult  the 
bore,  or  throw  him  downstairs,  or  re- 
treat precipitately.    You  are  inhibited  by 
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your  sense  of  propriety  and  your  recog- 
nition of  what  is  due  to  a  fellow-man, 
no  matter  how  boresome  he  may  be.  The 
clubwoman  doubtless  has  a  strong  im- 
pulse to  throw  the  encyclopaedia  out  of 
the  window,  or  to  insult  the  librarian 
(occasionally  she  does)  or  even  to  resign 
from  the  club.  She  is  prevented,  in  like 
manner,  by  her  sense  of  propriety,  and 
often,  too,  we  must  admit,  by  a  real, 
though  rudimentary,  desire  for  knowl- 
edge. But  such  inhibitions  cannot  de- 
velop into  judgment.  They  are  merely 
negative,  while  the  interest  that  has  a 
valuable  outcome  is  positive. 

Another  thing  that  we  shall  do  well 
to  remember  is  that  no  condition  or  re- 
lation one  of  whose  elements  or  factors 
is  the  human  mind  can  ever  be  properly 
considered  apart  from  that  mind.  Shake- 
speare's plays  would  seem  to  be  fairly 
unalterable.  Shakespeare  is  dead  and 
cannot  change  them,  and  they  have  been 
written  down  in  black  and  white  this 
many  a  year.  But  the  real  play,  so  far 
as  it  makes  any  difference  to  us  to-day, 
is  not  in  the  books ;  or,  at  least,  the  book 
is  but  one  of  its  elements.  It  is  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  auditor,  and  of 
this  a  very  important  element  is  the  audi- 
tor's mental  and  spiritual  state.  Con- 
sidered from  this  standpoint,  Shake- 
speare's plays  have  been  changing  ever 
since  they  were  written.  Environment, 
physical  and  mental,  has  altered;  the 
language  has  developed;  the  plain,  ordi- 
nary talk  of  Shakespeare's  time  now 
seems  to  us  quaint  and  odd;  every-day 
allusions  have  become  cryptic.  It  all 
"ain't  up  to  date,"  to  quote  the  Cock- 
ney's complaint  about  it.  Probably  no 
one  to-day  can  under  any  circumstances 
get  the  same  reaction  to  a  play  of  Shake- 
speare as  that  of  his  original  audience, 
and  probably  no  one  ever  will. 

Anecdotes  possess  a  sort  of  centripetal 
force;  tales  illustrative  of  the  matter  at 
hand  have  been  flying  to  me  from  all 
parts  of  the  country.  From  the  Pacific 
Northwest  comes  this,  which  seems  per- 
tinent just  here.  A  good  clubwoman, 
who  had  been  slaving  all  day  over  a 
paper  on  Chaucer,  finally  at  its  close 


threw  down  her  pen  and  exclaimed, 
"Oh,  dear !  I  wish  Chaucer  were  dead!'* 
She  had  her  wish  in  more  senses  than 
the  obvious  one.  Not  only  has  Chaucer's 
physical  body  long  ago  given  up  its  sub- 
stance to  earth  and  air,  but  his  works 
have  to  be  translated  for  most  readers 
of  the  present  day;  his  language  is  fast 
becoming  as  dead  as  Latin  or  Greek. 
But,  worse  still,  his  very  spirit  was  dead, 
so  far  as  its  reaction  on  her  was  con- 
cerned. Poetry,  to  you  and  me,  is  what 
we  make  of  it ;  and  what  do  you  suppose 
our  friend  from  Oregon  was  making  of 
Chaucer?  Our  indifference,  our  failure 
to  react,  is  thus  more  far-reaching  than 
its  influence  on  ourselves — it  is,  in  some 
sense,  a  sin  against  the  immortal  souls 
of  those  who  have  bequeathed  their  spir- 
itual selves  to  the  world  in  books.  And 
this  sin  tlie  clubs  are,  in  more  cases  than 
I  care  to  think,  forcing  deliberately  upon 
their  members. 

A  well-known  cartoonist  toiled  long 
in  early  life  at  some  uncongenial  task  for 
a  pittance.  Meanwhile  he  drew  pictures 
for  fun,  and  one  day  a  journalist,  see- 
ing one  of  his  sketches,  offered  him  fifty 
dollars  for  it — the  salary  of  many  days. 
"And  when,"  said  the  cartoonist,  "I 
found  I  could  get  more  money  by  play- 
ing than  by  working,  I  swore  I  would 
never  work  again — and  I  haven't." 

When  we  can  all  play — do  exactly 
what  we  like — and  keep  ourselves  and 
the  world  running  by  it,  then  the  Earthly 
Paradise  will  be  achieved.  But,  mean- 
while, cannot  we  realise  that  these  club- 
women will  accomplish  more  if  we  can 
direct  and  control  their  voluntary  activ- 
ity, badked  by  their  whole  mental  energy, 
than  when  they  devote  some  small  part 
of  their  minds  to  an  uncongenial  task, 
dictated  by  a  programme  committee? 

I  shall  doubtless  be  reminded  that  the 
larger  clubs  are  now  generally  divided 
into  sections,  and  that  membership  in 
these  sections  is  supposed  to  be  dictated 
by  interest.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  but  it  is  an  excessively  short 
one.  The  programme,  with  all  its  vi- 
cious accompaniments  and  lamentable  re- 
sults, persists.     What  I  have  said  and 
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shall  say  applies  as  well  to  an  art  or  a 
domestic  science  section  as  to  a  club  in 
ioto. 

To  bring  down  the  treatment  to  a 
definite  prescription,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  committee  in  charge  of  a  club's  ac- 
tivities, instead  of  marking  out  a  definite 
programme  for  the  season,  should  simply 
announce  that  communications  on  sub- 
jects of  personal  interest  to  the  members, 
embodying  some  new  and  original 
thought,  method,  idea,  device,  or  mode 
of  treatment,  would  be  received,  and 
that  the  best  of  these  would  be  read  and 
discussed  before  the  club,  after  which 
some  would  appear  in  print.  No  condi- 
tions would  be  stated,  but  it  would  be 
understood  that  such  features  as  length 
and  style,  as  well  as  subject  matter, 
would  be  considered  in  selecting  the 
papers  to  be  read.  Above  all.  It  would 
be  insisted  that  no  paper  should  be  con- 
sidered that  was  merely  copied  from 
anything,  either  in  substance  or  idea.  It 
is,  of  course,  possible  to  constitute  a 
paper  almost  entirely  of  quotations  and 
yet  so  to  group  and  discuss  these  that 
the  paper  becomes  an  original  contribu- 
tion to  thought;  but  mere  parrot-like 
repetition  of  ascertained  facts,  or  of 
other  people's  thoughts,  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

Right  here  the  first  obstacle  would  be 
encountered.  Club  members,  accus- 
tomed to  be  assigned  for  study  subjects 
like  "The  Metope  of  the  Parthenon"  or 
"The  True  Significance  of  Hyperspace," 
will  not  easily  comprehend  that  they  are  • 
really  desired  to  put  briefly  on  paper 
original  ideas  about  something  that  they 
know  at  first  hand.  Mrs.  Jones  makes 
better  sponge  cake  than  any  one  in 
town;  the  fact  is  known  to  all  her 
friends.  If  sponge  cake  is  a  desirable 
product,  why  should  not  the  woman  who 
has  discovered  the  little  knack  that  turns 
failure  into  success,  and  who  is  proud  of 
her  ability  and  special  knowledge,  tell 
her  club  of  it,  instead  of  laboriously 
copying  from  a  book — or,  let  us  say, 
from  two  or  three  books — some  one  else's 
compilation  of  the  facts  ascertained  at 
second  or  third  hand  by  various  other 


writers  on  "The  Character  of  the  Cid"? 
Why  should  not  Mrs.  Smith,  who  was 
out  over  night  in  the  blizzard  of  1888, 
recount  her  experiences,  mental  as  well 
as  physical  ?  Why  should  not  Miss  Rob- 
inson, who  collects  coins  and  differs 
from  the  accepted  authorities  regarding 
the  authenticity  of  certain  of  her  speci- 
mens, tell  why  and  how  and  all  about  it  ? 
Why  should  not  the  member  who  is  crazy 
about  begonias  and  the  one  who  thinks 
she  saw  Uncle  Hiram's  ghost,  and  she 
who  has  read  and  re-read  George  Mere- 
dith, seeing  beauties  in  him  that  no  one 
else  ever  detected — why  should  not  one 
'and  all  give  their  fellows  the  benefit  of 
the  really  valuable  special  knowle^dge 
that  they  have  acquired  through  years  of 
interested  thinking  and  talking  and  do- 
ing? 

But  there  will  be  trouble,  as  I  have 
said.  The  thing,  simple  as  it  is,  would 
be  too  unaccustomed  to  comprehend. 
And  then  a  real  article  in  a  real  cyclo- 
paedia by  a  real  writer  is  Information 
with  a  big  "I."  lily  little  knowledge 
about  making  quince  jelly,  or  darning 
stockings,  or  driving  an  auto,  or  my 
thoughts  about  the  intellectual  differ- 
ences between  Dickens  and  Thackeray, 
or  my  personal  theories  of  conduct,  or 
ray  reasons  for  preferring  hot-water  heat 
to  steam — these  are  all  too  trivial  to 
mention ;  is  it  possible  that  you  want  me 
to  write  them  down  on  paper? 

It  may  thus  happen  that  when  the 
committee  opens  its  mail  it  may  find — 
nothing.  What,  then?  Logically,  I 
should  be  forced  to  say:  Well,  if  none 
of  your  members  is  interested,  enough  in 
anything  to  have  some  original  informa- 
tion to  tell  about  it,  disband  your  club. 
What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  Even  three  news- 
boys, when  they  meet  on  the  street  cor- 
ner, begin  at  once  to  interchange  ideas. 
Where  are  yours? 

Possibly  this  would  be  too  drastic  It 
might  be  better  to  hold  a  meeting,  state 
the  failure,  and  adjourn  for  another 
trial.  It  might  be  well  to  repeat  this 
several  times,  in  the  hope  that  the  fact 
that  absence  of  original  ideas  means  no 
proceedings  might  sos^k  in  ftnd  germi- 
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nate.  If  this  does  not  work,  it  might 
be  possible  to  fight  the  devil  with  fire, 
by  going  back  to  the  programme  method 
so  far  as  to  assign  definitely  to  members 
subjects  in  which  they  are  known  to  be 
deeply  interested.  This,  in  fact,  is  the 
second  method  of  treatment  mentioned 
at  the  outset,  namely,  the  endeavour  to 
secure  immunity  where  the  germ  cannot 
be  exterminated.  We  shall  probably 
never  be  able  to  rid  the  world  of  the 
bacillus  tuberculosis;  the  best  we  can  do 
is  to  keep  as  clear  of  it  as  we  can  and 
to  strengthen  our  powers  of  resistance  to 
It.  So,  if  we  cannot  kill  the  programme 
all  at  once,  let  us  strive  to  make  it  in- 
nocuous and  to  minimise  its  evil  effects 
on  its  victims. 

Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  in  one  way 
or  another,  it  is  brought  about  that  every 
club  member  who  reads  a  paper  is  re- 
porting the  result  of  some  personal  ex- 
perience in  which  her  interest  is  vivid — 
some  discovery,  acquisition,  method,  idea, 
criticism  or  appreciation  that  is  the  prod- 
uct of  her  own  life  and  of  the  particular, 
personal  way  in  which  she  has  lived  it. 

What  a  result  this  will  have  on  that 
woman's  reading— on  what  she  does  be- 
fore she  writes  her  paper  and  on  what 
she  goes  through  after  it.  If  her  inter- 
est is  as  vivid  as  we  assume  it  to  be,  she 
will  not  be  content  to  recount  her  own 
experiences  without  comparing  .  them 
with  those  of  others.  And  after  her 
paper  has  been  read  and  the  comment 
and  criticism  of  other  interested  mem- 
bers have  been  brought  out — of  some, 
perhaps,  whose  interest  she  had  never  be- 
fore suspected,  then  she  will  feel  a  fresh 
impulse  to  search  for  new  accounts  and 
to  devour  them.  There  is  no  longer  any- 
thing perfunctory  about  the  matter.  She 
can  no  longer  even  trust  the  labour  of 
looking  up  her  references  to  others.  She 
becomes  an  investigator;  she  feels  some- 
thing of  the  joy  of  those  who  add  to 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 

And  lo!  the  problem  of  clubwomen's 
reading  is  solved !  The  wandering  -mind 
is  captured;  the  inane  residuum  is  abol- 
ished by  union  with  the  rest  to  form  a 
normal,   intelligent   whole.      No   more 


idiotic  questions,  no  more  cyclopaedia- 
copying,  no  more  wool-gathering  pro- 
grammes. Is  it  too  much  to  expect? 
Alas,  we  are  but  mortal! 

I  trust  it  has  been  made  sufficiently 
clear  that  I  think  meanly  neither  of  the 
intellectual  ability  of  women  nor  of  the 
services  of  women's  clubs.  The  object 
of  these  papers  is  to  give  the  former  an 
opportunity  to  assert  itself,  and  the  lat- 
ter a  chance  to  profit  by  the  assertion. 
The  woman's  club  of  the  future  should 
be  a  place  where  original  ideas,  fed  and 
directed  by  interested  reading,  are  ex- 
changed and  discussed.  Were  I  writing 
of  men's  clubs,  I  should  point  out  to 
them  the  same  goal.  And  then,  per- 
haps, we  may  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  a  selected  group  of  men  and 
women  may  come  together  and  talk  of 
things  in  which  they  both,  as  men  and 
women,  are  interested. 

When  this  happens,  I  trust  that  in  the 
discussion  we  shall  not  heed  the  advice 
of  some  modern  feminists  and  forget 
that  we  are  as  God  made  us.  Why 
should  each  man  talk  to  a  women  ''as 
if  she  were  another  man"?  I  never 
heard  it  advised  that  each  woman  should 
talk  to  each  man  "as  if  he  were  another 
woman" ;  but  I  should  resent  it  if  I  did. 
Why  shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth  ?  I  trust 
that  I  have  not  been  talking  to  the  club- 
women "as  if  they  were  men";  I  am 
sure  I  have  not  meant  to  do  so.  They 
are  not  men ;  they  have  their  own  ways, 
and  those  ways  should  be  developed  and 
encouraged.  We  have  had  the  psychol- 
ogy of  race,  of  the  crowd  and  of  the 
criminal;  where  is  the  investigator  who 
has  studied  the  Psychology  of  Woman? 
When  she  (note  the  pronoun)  has  ar- 
rived, let  us  make  her  president  of  a 
woman's  club. 

It  is  with  diffidence  that  I  have  out- 
lined any  definite  procedures,  because, 
after  all,  the  precise  manner  in  which 
the  treatment  should  be  applied  will  de- 
pend, of  course,  on  the  club  concerned. 
To  prescribe  for  you  most  effectively, 
your  physician  should  be  an  intimate 
friend.  He  should  have  known  you 
from  birth — ^better  still,  he  should  have 
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shall  say  applies  as  well  to  an  art  or  a 
domestic  science  section  as  to  a  club  in 
to  to. 

To  bring  down  the  treatment  to  a 
definite  prescription,  let  us  suppose  that 
the  committee  in  charge  of  a  club's  ac- 
tivities, instead  of  marking  out  a  definite 
programme  for  the  season,  should  simply 
announce  that  communications  on  sub- 
jects of  personal  interest  to  the  members, 
embodying  some  new  and  original 
thought,  method,  idea,  device,  or  mode 
of  treatment,  would  be  received,  and 
that  the  best  of  these  would  be  read  and 
discussed  before  the  club,  after  which 
some  would  appear  in  print.  No  condi- 
tions would  be  stated,  but  it  would  be 
understood  that  such  features  as  length 
and  style,  as  well  as  subject  matter, 
would  be  considered  in  selecting  the 
papers  to  be  read.  Above  all.  It  would 
be  insisted  that  no  paper  should  be  con- 
sidered that  was  merely  copied  from 
anything,  either  in  substance  or  idea.  It 
is,  of  course,  possible  to  constitute  a 
paper  almost  entirely  of  quotations  and 
yet  so  to  group  and  discuss  these  that 
the  paper  becomes  an  original  contribu- 
tion to  thought;  but  mere  parrot-like 
repetition  of  ascertained  facts,  or  of 
other  people's  thoughts,  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

Right  here  the  first  obstacle  would  be 
encountered.  Club  members,  accus- 
tomed to  be  assigned  for  study  subjects 
like  "The  Metope  of  the  Parthenon"  or 
"The  True  Significance  of  Hyperspace," 
will  not  easily  comprehend  that  they  are 
really  desired  to  put  briefly  on  paper 
original  ideas  about  something  that  they 
know  at  first  hand.  Mrs.  Jones  makes 
better  sponge  cake  than  any  one  in 
town;  the  fact  is  known  to  all  her 
friends.  If  sponge  cake  is  a  desirable 
product,  why  should  not  the  woman  who 
has  discovered  the  little  knack  that  turns 
failure  into  success,  and  who  is  proud  of 
her  ability  and  special  knowledge,  tell 
her  club  of  it,  instead  of  laboriously 
copying  from  a  book — or,  let  us  say, 
from  two  or  three  books — some  one  else's 
>mpilation  of  the  facts  ascertained  at 
cond  or  third  hand  by  various  other 


writers  on  "The  Character  of  the  Cid"  ? 
Why  should  not  Mrs.  Smith,  who  was 
out  over  night  in  the  blizzard  of  1888, 
recount  her  experiences,  mental  as  well 
as  physical  ?  Why  should  not  Miss  Rob- 
inson, who  collects  coins  and  differs 
from  the  accepted  authorities  regarding 
the  authenticity  of  certain  of  her  speci- 
mens, tell  why  and  how  and  all  about  it  ? 
Why  should  not  the  member  who  is  crazy 
about  begonias  and  the  one  who  thinks 
she  saw  Uncle  Hiram's  ghost,  and  she 
who  has  read  and  re-read  George  Mere- 
dith, seeing  beauties  in  him  that  no  one 
else  ever  detected — why  should  not  one 
'and  all  give  their  fellows  the  benefit  of 
the  really  valuable  special  knowlcfdge 
that  they  have  acquired  through  years  of 
interested  thinking  and  talking  and  do- 
ing? 

But  there  will  be  trouble,  as  I  have 
said.  The  thing,  simple  as  it  is,  would 
be  too  unaccustomed  to  comprehend. 
And  then  a  real  article  in  a  real  cyclo- 
paedia by  a  real  writer  is  Information 
with  a  big  "I."  Illy  little  knowledge 
about  making  quince  jelly,  or  darning 
stockings,  or  driving  an  auto,  or  my 
thoughts  about  the  intellectual  differ- 
ences between  Dickens  and  Thackeray, 
or  my  personal  theories  of  conduct,  or 
my  reasons  for  preferring  hot-water  heat 
to  steam — these  arc  all  too  trivial  to 
mention ;  is  it  possible  that  you  want  mc 
to  write  them  down  on  paper? 

It  may  thus  happen  that  when  the 
committee  opens  its  mail  it  may  find — 
nothing.  What,  then?  Logically,  I 
should  be  forced  to  say:  Well,  if  none 
of  your  members  is  interested,  enough  in 
anything  to  have  some  original  informa- 
tion to  tell  about  it,  disband  your  club. 
What  is  the  use  of  it  ?  Even  three  news- 
boys, when  they  meet  on  the  street  cor- 
ner, begin  at  once  to  interchange  ideas. 
Where  are  yours? 

Possibly  this  would  be  too  drastic.  It 
might  be  better  to  hold  a  meeting,  state 
the  failure,  and  adjourn  for  another 
trial.  It  might  be  well  to  repeat  this 
several  times,  in  the  hope  that  the  fact 
that  absence  of  original  ideas  means  no 
proc^dings  might  so^k  in   and  germi- 
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nate.  If  this  does  not  work,  it  might 
be  possible  to  fight  the  devil  with  fire, 
by  going  back  to  the  programme  method 
so  far  as  to  assign  definitely  to  members 
subjects  in  which  they  are  known  to  be 
deeply  interested.  This,  in  fact,  is  the 
second  method  of  treatment  mentioned 
at  the  outset,  namely,  the  endeavour  to 
secure  immunity  where  the  germ  cannot 
be  exterminated.  We  shall  probably 
never  be  able  to  rid  the  world  of  the 
bacillus  tuberculosis;  the  best  we  can  do 
is  to  keep  as  clear  of  it  as  we  can  and 
to  strengthen  our  powers  of  resistance  to 
it.  So,  if  we  cannot  kill  the  programme 
all  at  once,  let  us  strive  to  make  it  in- 
nocuous and  to  minimise  its  evil  effects 
on  its  victims. 

Let  us  suppose,  now,  that  in  one  way 
or  another,  it  is  brought  about  that  every 
club  member  who  reads  a  paper  is  re- 
porting the  result  of  some  personal  ex- 
perience in  which  her  interest  is  vivid — 
some  discovery,  acquisition,  method,  idea, 
criticism  or  appreciation  that  is  the  prod- 
uct of  her  own  life  and  of  the  particular, 
personal  way  in  which  she  has  lived  it. 

What  a  result  this  will  have  on  that 
woman's  reading — on  what  she  does  be- 
fore she  writes  her  paper  and  on  what 
she  goes  through  after  it.  If  her  inter- 
est is  as  vivid  as  we  assume  it  to  be,  she 
will  not  be  content  to  recount  her  own 
experiences  without  comparing  .  them 
with  those  of  others.  And  after  her 
paper  has  been  read  and  the  comment 
and  criticism  of  other  interested  mem- 
bers have  been  brought  out — of  some, 
perhaps,  whose  interest  she  had  never  be- 
fore suspected,  then  she  will  feel  a  fresh 
impulse  to  search  for  new  accounts  and 
to  devour  them.  There  is  no  longer  any- 
thing perfunctory  about  the  matter.  She 
can  no  longer  even  trust  the  labour  of 
looking  up  her  references  to  others.  She 
becomes  an  investigator;  she  feels  some- 
thing of  the  joy  of  those  who  add  to 
the  sum  of  human  knowledge. 

And  lo!  the  problem  of  clubwomen's 
reading  is  solved !  The  wandering  mind 
IS  captured;  the  inane  residuum  is  abol- 
ished by  union  with  the  rest  to  form  a 
normal,   intelligent   whole.      No   more 


idiotic  questions,  no  more  cyclopaedia- 
copying,  no  more  wool-gathering  pro- 
grammes. Is  it  too  much  to  expect? 
Alas,  we  are  but  mortal! 

I  trust  it  has  been  made  sufficiently 
clear  that  I  think  meanly  neither  of  the 
intellectual  ability  of  women  nor  of  the 
services  of  women's  clubs.  The  object 
of  these  papers  is  to  give  the  former  an 
opportunity  to  assert  itself,  and  the  lat- 
ter a  chance  to  profit  by  the  assertion. 
The  woman's  club  of  the  future  should 
be  a  place  where  original  ideas,  fed  and 
directed  by  interested  reading,  are  ex- 
changed and  discussed.  Were  I  writing 
of  men's  clubs,  I  should  point  out  to 
them  the  same  goal.  And  then,  per- 
haps, we  may  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  a  selected  group  of  men  and 
women  may  come  together  and  talk  of 
things  in  which  they  both,  as  men  and 
women,  are  interested. 

When  this  happens,  I  trust  that  in  the 
discussion  we  shall  not  heed  the  advice 
of  some  modern  feminists  and  forget 
that  we  are  as  God  made  us.  Why 
should  each  man  talk  to  a  women  ''as 
if  she  were  another  man"?  I  never 
heard  it  advised  that  each  woman  should 
talk  to  each  man  "as  if  he  were  another 
woman" ;  but  I  should  resent  it  if  I  did. 
Why  shut  our  eyes  to  the  truth  ?  I  trust 
that  I  have  not  been  talking  to  the  club- 
women "as  if  they  were  men";  L  am 
sure  I  have  not  meant  to  do  so.  They 
are  not  men ;  they  have  their  own  ways, 
and  those  ways  should  be  developed  and 
encouraged.  We  have  had  the  psychol- 
ogy of  race,  of  the  crowd  and  of  the 
criminal;  where  is  the  investigator  who 
has  studied  the  Psychology  of  Woman? 
When  she  (note  the  pronoun)  has  ar- 
rived,  let  us  make  her  president  of  a 
woman's  club. 

It  is  with  diffidence  that  I  have  out- 
lined any  definite  procedures,  because, 
after  all,  the  precise  manner  in  which 
the  treatment  should  be  applied  will  de- 
pend, of  course,  on  the  club  concerned. 
To  prescribe  for  you  most  effectively, 
your  physician  should  be  an  intimate 
friend.  He  should  have  known  you 
from  birth — ^better  still,  he  should  have 
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cared  for  your  father  and  your  grand- 
father before  you.  Otherwise,  he  pre- 
scribes for  an  average  man ;  and  you  may 
be  very  far  from  the  average.  The  drug 
that  he  administers  to  quiet  your  nerves 
may  act  on  your  heart  and  give  you 
the  smothers — it  might  conceivably  quiet 
you  permanently.  Then  the  doctor 
would  send  to  his  medical  journal  a  note 
on  "A  Curious  Case  of  Umptiol  Poison- 
ing," but  you  would  still  be  dead,  even 
if  all  his  readers  should  agree  with 
him, 

I  have  no  desire  to  bring  about  casual- 
ties of  this  kind.  Let  those  who  know 
and  love  each  particular  club  devote 
themselves  to  the  task  of  applying  my 
treatment  to  it  in  a  way  that  will  in- 
volve a  minimum  shock  to  its  nerves  and 
a  minimum  amount  of  interference  with 
its  metabolic  processes.  It  will  take  time. 
Rome  was  not  built  in  a  day,  and  a  rev- 
olution in  clubdom  is  not  going  to  be 
accomplished  over  night. 


I  have  prescribed  simple  remedies — too 
simple,  I  am  convinced,  to  be  readily 
adopted.  What  could  be  simpler  than 
to  advise  the  extermination  of  all  germ 
diseases  by  killing  off  the  germs?  Any 
physician  will  tell  you  that  this  method 
is  the  very  acme  of  efficiency;  yet,  the 
germs  are  still  with  us,  and  bid  fair  to 
spread  suffering  and  death  over  our 
planet  for  many  a  long  year  to  come.  So 
I  am  not  sanguine  that  we  shall  be  able 
all  at  once  to  kill  off  the  programmes. 
All  that  may  be  expected  is  that  at  some 
distant  day  the  simplicity  and  effective- 
ness of  some  plan  of  the  sort  will  begin 
to  commend  itself  to  clubwomen.  If, 
then,  some  lover  of  the  older  literature 
will  point  out  the  fact  that,  back  in  191 5, 
the  gloomy  era  when  fighting  hordes 
were  spreading  blood  and  carnage  over 
the  fair  face  of  Europe,  an  obscure  and 
humble  librarian,  in  the  pages  of  The 
Bookman,  pointed  out  the  way  to  san- 
ity, I  shall  be  well  content. 
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A  FRENCH  BOSWELL  AT  THE  SIEGE 

OF  PARIS 

BY  CLEVELAND  PALMER 


England  had  one  Boswell  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century.  France  had  two  in  the 
nineteenth.  And  while  the  former  at- 
tached himself  to  but  a  single  conspicu- 
ous figure  of  the  period,  the  latter  took 
the  whole  of  Parisian  life  as  their  field 
of  activity. 

"The  Siamese  Twins  of  Literature.*' 
That  is  what  the  late  Jules  Lemaitre 
called  these  Boswellian  Goncourt 
brothers,  who  compiled  the  famous 
Journal  des  Goncourts. 

At  first  neither  of  them  had  any  idea 
of  making  public  a  promenade  sur  Paris, 
which  was  Boswell,  Evelyn  and  Pepys 
all  rolled  into  one,  with  a  marked  resem- 
blance, in  advance,  to  George  Moore's 
Hail  and  Farewell,  which  was,  indeed, 


modelled  on  it.  But  years  after  the 
death  of  the  younger  brother,  Jules,  Ed- 
mond,  the  elder,  who  had  continued  the 
Journal  alone,  decided  to  publish  a  selec- 
tion. This  he  did,  to  the  consternation 
of  some  who  figured  prominently  in  its 
pages,  and  who  did  not  relish  the  in- 
formal revelation  of  their  personalities. 

Among  these  was  Ernest  Renan.  The 
author  of  La  Vie  de  Jesus  sought  first  to 
call  into  question  the  accuracy  of  Gon- 
court's  reports,  and  then,  failing  in  this, 
treated  him  as  a  "monsieur  indiscret," 
even  as  a  monster  of  moral  obtuseness, 
for  divulging  the  substance  of  private 
conversations  and  discussions.  These  oc- 
curred at  a  Parisian  cenacle  or  club 
dinner  which  was  held  weekly  at  Br6- 
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bant's  on  the  Boulevard,  and  which 
brought  together  a  distinguished  group 
of  French  thinkers  and  men  of  letters  in* 
eluding  Renan,  Goncourt,  Gautier, 
Saint-Victor,  Neffter,  Berthelot,  the 
great  chemist,  and  a  number  of  others. 

Going  to  dine  with  his  friends  on  the 
sixth  of  September,  1870,  just  three  days 
after  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  Mac- 
Mahon  had  reached  Paris,  and  two  days 
after  the  proclamation  of  the  Republic, 
Goncourt  found  Renan  seated  all  alone, 
at  the  big  table  in  the  salon  rouge  (in 
the  attitude,  no  doubt,  shown  us  by 
Zorn,  in  his  famous  portait),  and  read- 
ing a  paper  with  despairing  gestures. 

Saint-Victor,  Neffter,  du  Mesnil, 
Berthelot,  all  arrived,  one  after  the 
other,  and  the  dinner  took  place  amid  the 
common  desolation  of  their  speech.  They 
spoke  of  the  great  defeat,  of  the  impos- 
sibility of  resistance,  of  the  incapacity  of 
the  members  of  the  National  Defence. 
They  stigmatised  the  savagery  of  the 
Prussians  which  was  bringing  back  into 
the  world  the  reign  of  the  Gothic  Gen- 
seric.  Then,  when  several  spoke  of  the 
admitted  superiority  of  the  Prussian  as 
part  of  a  military  machine,  Renan  raised 
his  head  from  his  plate,  and  said : 

'*In  all  things  that  I  have  studied,  I 
have  always  been  struck  by  the  superi- 
ority of  the  German  intelligence  and 
work.  It  is  not  astonishing,  then,  that, 
in  the  art  of  war,  which  is,  after  all,  an 
inferior  art,  though  complicated,  they 
have  attained  this  superiority  which,  I 
repeat,  they  reveal  in  all  things  that  I 
have  studied.  .  .  .  Yes,  monsieur,"  he 
replied  to  the  last  speaker,  "the  Germans 
are  a  superior  race!" 

This  was  "dangerous  stuff,"  as  it  is 
said,  in  such  a  company,  at  such  a  mo- 
ment, and  there  were  many  protests. 
These,  however,  only  roused  Renan  to 
more  emphatic  affirmations,  and  during 
the  rest  of  the  dinner,  as  on  many  subse- 
quent occasions,  he  stubbornly  sustained 
his  thesis  of  the  superiority  of  the  Ger- 
man people  to  the  French.  And  when, 
finally,  the  fire  was  diverted  from  the 
powder  magazine,  the  flame  flared  up 
again  in  other  quarters. 


"Then  all  is  finished,  there  is  nothing 
left  for  us  but  to  raise  up  a  generation 
for  revenge!"  cried  Goncourt,  when  the 
full  danger  of  the  military  situation  was 
revealed  by  Berthelot,  who  had  "se- 
crets." 

"No,  no!"  cried  Renan,  who  had 
arisen,  his  face  red,  "not  revenge.  Even 
if  France,  even  if  the  Fatherland,  should 
perish,  there  is  still,  above  both  of  these, 
the  realm  of  Duty,  of  Reason  ..." 

"No,  no!"  shouts  the  whole  table, 
"there  is  nothing  above  the  Fatherland." 

"No,"  shouts  Saint- Victor,  completely 
enraged,  whose  voice  is  heard  above  all 
the  rest.  "Let  us  not  asstheticise  any 
longer!  There  is  nothing  above  the 
Fatherland!" 

Meanwhile  Renan  had  arisen,  and  was 
walking  unsteadily  around  the  table,  his 
short  arms  beating  the  air,  citing  pas- 
sages from  the  Scriptures  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  and  saying  that  everything  was 
contained  in  these. 

It  was  an  exciting  scene,  though  it 
also  had  its  grotesque  side,  and  it  is  not 
strange  that  Renan,  years  after,  should 
have  been  disturbed  by  the  appearance,  in 
print,  of  expressions  which  might  very 
well  have  been  misinterpreted.  Indeed, 
Goncourt  himself  was  accused  of  lack  of 
patriotism  merely,  as  he  himself  says,  be- 
cause he  was  able,  calmly,  from  day  to 
day,  to  record  his  impressions  and  his  suf- 
ferings during  the  period  of  France's 
agony. 

II 

However  this  may  be,  there  are  few 
books  written  forty-odd  years  ago  that 
are  as  timely  and  interesting  at  the  pres- 
ent day  as  Goncourt's  Journal  of  the 
siege  of  Paris  and  of  the  Commune. 
"Goncourt's,"  for  Jules  had  died  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  year,  and  it  was  Ed- 
mond  alone  who  recorded  the  incidents 
of  that  succession  of  epic  events.  It  is 
not,  however,  an  epic  spirit  in  which 
they  are  recorded.  It  is  this  very  fact 
that  gives  the  Journal  its  peculiar  value 
and  significance.  For  what  this  remark* 
able  document  offers,  is  not  an  account  of 
the  military  operations  planned  and  so 
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unsuccessfully  carried  out  by  Trochu 
and  his  aides  (though  these  are  shown 
too,  in  the  light  in  which  they  appeared 
to  the  man  in  the  street),  but  the  ran- 
dom jottings  of  a  novelist  trained  in  the 
delicate  observation  of  the  minute  detail 
of  daily  life. 

Never  before  was  there  ever  presented 
such  a  record  of  the  vie  quotidienne  of  a 
besieged  city.  In  some  ways  it  reminds 
us  of  Defoe's  account  of  the  great  plague 
in  London,  though  it  is,  of  course,  far 
less  unrelievedly  sombre  in  its  hues. 
Then,  too,  it  is  the  work  of  one  who 
was  not  only  a  great  modern  master  of 
realism,  but  who  was  also  peculiarly  a 
painter  in  his  method. 

Goncourt,  more  than  any  other,  in- 
troduced what  may  be  called  moral,  or 
sentimental,  description  into  the  analyti- 
cal fiction  of  the  nineteenth  century.  He 
saw  that  things  were  subtly  related  to 
states  of  mind,  and  thus  there  is  scarcely 
an  aspect  of  Paris,  rendered  fugitive  by 
the  light,  the  shifting  of  the  crowds,  or 
by  his  own  momentary  mood,  that  he 
does  not  record  in  the  course  of  his  half 
eagerly  alert,  half  melancholy  fldneries. 

Very  characteristic  is  the  way  he  sees 
the  great  trees  felled  by  the  woodsmen 
in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  reel  and  stagger 
like  wounded  soldiers  on  the  field  of 
battle.  But  still  more  characteristic  of 
his  vision  is  the  part  which  colour  al- 
ways plays  in  it.  If  he  comes  across  a 
bivouac  of  piou  pious  in  the  ruined  pre- 
cincts of  a  Paris  hotel  or  palace,  it  is 
the  vivid  red  of  the  pantalon  garance 
cutting  against  the  marmorean  whiteness 
of  the  walls  remains  that  at  once  ex- 
cites his  retina.  If  he  stops  to  watch  the 
gunners  at  work  at  the  batterie  Morte- 
mart  in  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  he  pays 
particular  attention  to  the  white  cloud 
which  floats  in  the  air  for  a  long  time 
following  the  explosion,  and  which 
throws  into  strong  contrast  the  yellow 
of  the  sandy  embrasure,  the  grey  of  the 
sacks  of  earth  heaped  up  to  make  earth- 
works, the  red  caps  of  the  gunners,  the 
very  shirt  of  the  man  who  fired  the  piece. 
He  even,  from  the  windows  of  his  house 
t  Auteuil,  with  its  unsurpassed  pano- 


ramic outlook,  paints  us  the  "colour  of  a 
cannonade,"  and  at  his  restaurant,  when 
the  food  in  the  besieged  city  begins  to  de- 
teriorate in  quality,  he  distinguishes, 
with  his  "painter's  eye,"  the  difference 
between  the  rosy  red  of  real  beef,  and 
the  blackish  hue  of  the  hippie  rosbif 
brought  him  by  the  waiter  who  only 
half-heartedly  holds  out  in  his  deception. 

It  is,  above  all,  the  petites  miser es  de 
la  guerre  that  annoy  Goncourt,  and  that 
he  pictures  for  us,  in  contrast  to  those 
grandes  miser  es  displayed  by  Callot  in 
his  planches, 

"It  is  astonishing,"  he  writes,  "how 
used  one  gets  to  this  life  scanned  by  can- 
non-shots, to  the  fine,  far-off  roar  of 
shells." 

He  has  sang-froid,  and  these  last  do 
not  disturb  him  greatly  even  when  they 
begin  to  sing  incessantly  above  his  house 
on  the  heights,  like  a  storm-wind,  and  to 
burst  about  it.  He  merely  hires  a  car- 
rier with  a  van  to  come  and  get  some 
of  his  most  valued  belongings,  and  then 
goes  back  to  Brebant's  on  the  Boulevard, 
for  dinner. 

What  was  really  intolerable  in  the 
situation  was  "to  live  so  exclusively  in 
yourself,  to  have,  with  others,  only  the 
exchange  of  notions,  as  unvarying  as  your 
own,  about  a  fixed  idea,  to  read  only  the 
news,  which  never  contains  the  least  sur- 
prise, of  a  miserable  war;  to  find  in  the 
papers  only  the  rehash  of  these  defeats, 
decorated  with  the  name  of  offensive 
reconnaissances,  to  be  driven  from  the 
boulevards  by  the  enforced  economy  of 
gas;  no  longer  to  enjoy  the  night-life  in 
this  *soon-to-bed'  city,  no  longer  to  b^ 
able  to  read ;  no  longer  to  be  able  to  soar 
in  the  pure  empyrean  of  thought,  through 
the  reduction  of  this  thought  to  the  mis- 
eries of  food ;  to  be  deprived  of  all  which 
was  once  the  recreation  of  the  Parisian 
intelligence  ...  to  vegetate,  finally, 
in  that  brutal  and  monotonous  thing, 
war — thus  the  Parisian  is  overtaken,  in 
Paris  itself,  with  an  ennui  similar  to  that 
of  a  city  in  the  provinces." 

Among  these  petites  miser  es  food 
does  not  at  first  hold  too  important  a 
place,  and  he  does  not  take  the  sufferings 
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of  his  fellow-citizens  on  this  score  too 
seriously. 

"Let  not  posterity,"  he  says,  "lay  too 
much  stress,  for  future  generations,  on 
the  heroism  of  the  Parisian  in  1870. 
His  sole  heroism  will  have  consisted  in 
eating  rancid  butter  in  his  beans,  and 
horsemeat  instead  of  beef,  and  that  with- 
out being  too  conscious  of  the  difference; 
the  Parisian  not  having  much  discern- 
ment concerning  what  he  eats." 

But  as  time  passes,  and  the  supplies 
become  shorter  and  shorter,  the  question 
of  food  becomes  more  and  more  recur- 
rent. Gradually,  and  though  he  himself 
makes  no  complaints,  the  petite  miser e 
becomes  a  grande  miser e. 

First  the  oysters  went.  Then  the  win- 
dows of  the  delicatessen  stores  showed 
nothing  but  strings  of  sausages  wrapped 
in  silver  paper.  Then  little  by  little 
horse  meat  became  a  regular  staple.  And 
finally,  one  day,  after  a  raid  on  the 
Jardin  d* Acclimation,  "authentic  buffalo, 
antelope,  kangaroo,"  made  their  appear- 
ance on  the  menu.  One  morning  Gron- 
court  had  the  curiosity  to  enter  the  shop 
of  the  English  butcher,  on  the  Boulevard 
Haussmann. 

"I  see  all  sorts  of  bizarre  spoils. 
There  hangs,  in  a  place  of  honour  on  the 
wall,  the  flayed  trunk  of  Pollux,  the 
young  elephant  at  the  Jardin  d' Acclima- 
tion, and  amid  unrecognisable  meats 
and  eccentric  horns,  a  boy  offers  camel's 
humps  for  sale." 

Goncourt  himself  makes  the  modest 
purchase  of  a  pair  of  larks. for  his  break- 
fast— doubtless  to  spare  himself  the  pain- 
ful necessity  of  cutting  off  the  heads, 
with  a  Japanese  sabre,  of  the  few  chick- 
ens which  still  survive  in  his  coops  at 
Auteuil  and  which,  though  starving,  re- 
fuse to  eat  the  bread  furnished  families 
by  the  government.  That  night  he  finds 
the  extravagant  elephant  trunk  on  the 
table  of  a  friend,  and  dines  off  it. 

But  in  the  nature  of  events  only  a 
limited  supply  could  come  from  the 
menagerie.  There  was  worse  in  store 
for  the  unlucky  Parisians.  One  night 
at  Brebant's,  the  garqon  brought  a  sad- 
dle of  mutton, 


"Oh!"  cried  Hebrard.  "They  will 
serve  us  the  shepherd  himself  at  our  next 
dinner!" 

It  was,  in  fact,  "a  fine  saddle  of  dog." 

"Dog,  you  say  it's  dog?"  cried  Saint- 
Victor,  with  the  tearful  voice  of  an  angry 
child.  "But  it  isn't  dog,  is  it?"  he 
pleaded  with  the  waiter. 

"But  it's  the  third  time  you've  eaten 
dog  here!"  exclaimed  someone. 

"No!  It  isn't  true  .  .  .  M.  Brebant 
is  an  honest  man,  he  would  warn  us  .  .  . 
dog  is  an  impure  meat !"  he  expostulated, 
with  comic  horror.  "Horse,  yes,  but 
no  dog  for  me,  thank  you !" 

"Dog  or  mutton,"  sputtered  Neffter, 
his  mouth  full,  "I  have  never  eaten  such 
a  good  roast  .  .  .  but  if  Brebant  gave 
you  rat  ...  as  for  me,  I  have  already 
tasted  that  meat  ...  It  is  very  good 
.  .  .  the  taste  is  like  a  mixture  of  pork 
and  of  partridge!" 

During  this  dissertation,  Renan,  who 
appeared  preoccupied,  careworn,  sudden- 
ly turned  pale,  grew  green,  threw  his 
"scot"  on  the  table,  and  disappeared. 

Ill 

Goncourt  was  in  the  print  room  of 
the  Bibliotheque  when  the  war  broke 
out.  Through  the  window  he  saw 
people  running  in  the  Rue  Vivienne. 
Instinctively  he  pushed  from  him  the 
volume  he  was  examining,  and,  reaching 
the  street,  started  to  run  after  those  who 
were  running.  Whether  he  returned 
after  he  had  satisfied  his  curiosity  and 
took  up  again  the  trame  of  his  custom- 
ary pursuits  during  the  days  that  fol- 
lowed, he  does  not  tell  us.  Yet  there 
was  no  doubt  those  who  found  it  pos- 
sible, as  in  the  case  of  Kant  at  Koenigs- 
berg,  and  Goethe  at  Weimar,  in  the 
Napoleonic  epoch,  to  preserve  an  air  of 
personal  detachment  in  the  midst  of 
public  misfortune. 

One  is  struck  by  Zola's  visit  to  Gon- 
court toward  the  end  of  Augaist,  when 
the  tide  of  French  military  affairs  on  the 
frontier  was  at  their  lowest  ebb.  The 
future  author  of  Le  Debacle  talked  to 
Goncourt  "of  a  scries  of  novels  he  wished 
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to  write,  an  epic  in  ten  volumes,  the 
natural  and  social  history  of  a  family  that 
he  had  the  ambition  to  undertake,  with 
the  exposition  of  temperaments,  the 
characters,  the  vices,  the  virtues,  devel- 
oped by  the  different  environments,  and 
differentiated,  like  the  parts  of  a  garden, 
'where  there  is  sun  here,  shade  there.* 

"He  says:  after  the  analyses  of  the 
infinitely  small  details  of  sentiment,  as 
this  analysis  has  been  executed  by  Flau- 
bert, in  Madame  B ovary,  after  the  an- 
alysis of  artistic,  plastic,  and  nervous 
things,  such  as  you  (Goncourt)  have 
made,  after  these  ceuvres-bijoux,  these 
chiselled  volumes,  there  is  no  longer  any 
place  for  the  young;  no  longer  anything 
to  do;  it  is  no  longer  possible  to  consti- 
tute, to  construct,  a  personage,  a  figure ; 
it  is  only  by  the  quantity  of  the  volumes, 
the  power  of  the  creation,  that  it  is 
possible  to  gain  the  ear  of  the  public." 

Other  writers  appear  in  these  pages,  to 
create  a  semblance  of  literary  life  even 
in  wartime,  and  during  the  siege  of  a 
great  cit>'.  Besides  the  customary 
convives  at  Brebant's,  there  is  the  young 
CatuUe  Mendes,  who  comes,  dressed  in 
the  uniform  of  a  volunteer,  to  bid  Gon- 
court good-bye  on  his  way  to  the  front. 
There  is  also  the  old,  or  elderly,  The- 
ophile  Gautier,  who  returns  "broke" 
from  Switzerland,  and  bembans  his  fate 
always  to  be  the  victim  of  revolutions. 

His  father,  who  was  a  Legitimist,  lost 
all  in  the  July  Revolution,  and  he  him- 
self, destined  to  "the  happy  life  of  a  man 
of  leisure,"  had  to  go  to  work.  Then, 
eighteen  years  later,  when  he  had  just 
got  well-established  in  life,  along  came 
1848  and  upset  the  apple-cart.  Now 
again,  after  years  of  toil  "I  find  my 
equilibrium,  I  was  going  to  be  named 
to  the  Academy  ...  to  the  Senate. 
Sainte-Beuve  dead,  Merrimee  dying,  it 
was  not  at  all  improbable  that  the  Em- 
peror would  wish  to  put  a  man  of  let- 
ters in  his  place.  I  was  going  to  be 
fixed  for  life  at  last  .  .  .  Puff!  every- 
thing goes  to  the  Devil  with  the  Repub- 
lic ..    .  You  can  hardly  expect  me  to 


begin  all  over  again  now  .  .  .  Once 
more  I  become  a  workman  at  my  age." 

Finally,  there  is  a  visit  to  Victor 
Hugo,  whom  the  fall  of  the  Empire  has 
at  last  allowed  to  return  from  his  long 
exile  sur  son  rocher,  as  his  Parisian 
sympathisers  were  accustomed  to  speak 
of  his  comfortable  abode  on  the  island  of 
Guernsey.  He  was  staying  at  the  house 
of  Meurice,  later  his  literary  executor, 
and  Goncourt,  asking  him  whether  he 
found  himself  at  home  again  in  Paris, 
after  his  long  absence  from  that  city,  he 
replied :  ' 

"Yes,  I  love  Paris  as  it  is  to-day.  I 
should  not  have  wished  to  see  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  when  it  was  filled  with 
carriages,  caleches,  landaus.  But  it 
pleases  me  now  that  it  is  a  bog,  a  ruin 
...     It  is  grand,  it  is  beautiful!" 

A  very  characteristic  response ! 

Hugo  alone  did  not  seem  to  care  what 
he  ate,  and  always  flung  himself  upon 
the  broken  meats  of  the  worst  days  of 
the  siege  with  an  excellent  and  unim- 
paired appetite. 

Of  Parisian  artists  and  men  of  letters, 
however,  the  great  majority  of  those  who 
were  fit  for  military  service  were  with 
the  colours  on  one  of  the  many  fronts 
where  the  hastily  improvised  armies  of 
the  Republic  were  trying  to  make  head- 
way against  the  all-conquering  Prus- 
sians, or  were  engaged  in  the  defence  of 
the  capital.  Of  these  death  took  heavy 
toll.  Goncourt  went  to  the  burial  of 
the  brilliant  painter,  Regnault: 

"There  is  an  enormous  crowd.  We 
weep,  over  this  young  corpse  of  talent, 
the  burial  of  France,  It  is  horrible,  this 
equality,  before  the  brutal  death  of  the 
cannon  or  rifle,  which  strikes  genius  or 
imbecility,  the  existence  that  is  precious, 
as  well  as  that  which  is  useless  to  the 
world." 

With,  at  last  reports,  twenty  of  the 
young  writers  of  France  in  our  own  day 
now  lying  dead  sur  le  champ  d'honneur, 
thirty  wounded,  and  more  than  a  hun- 
dred sick  in  the  hospitals,  these  words 
find  an  echo  in  every  heart  at  present. 
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Beginning  with  the  present  issue,  which 
is  the  first  one  of  Vol.  XLI  of  the 
magazine,  this  department  will  be  a 
regular  department  of  The  Bookman^ 
in  which  we  shall  print  little  odds  and 
ends  for  which  there  is  no  place  else- 
where, and  where  we  shall  answer  all 
reasonable  and  legitimate  questions  to  the 
best  of  our  ability.  In  the  course  of  the 
month  we  receive  a  great  many  letters 
soliciting  information  or  advice  on  all 
kinds  of  subjects.  Most  of  them  ask  for 
personal  answers.  In  many  cases  the  re- 
quest is  fair,  in  many  others  it  is  not. 
The  preparation  of  an  address  on  the 
Mid  Victorian  novel,  to  be  delivered  by 
our  correspondent  before  his  reading 
club,  an  analysis  of  the  modern  drama  in 
its  relation  to  the  new  feminist  move- 
ment, a  comparative  chronology  of 
American  and  English  fiction  since  1 800, 
— these  are  not  subjects  that  can  be  dis- 
cussed on  the  back  of  a  post-card  or 
even  in  a  closely  typed  three-page  letter. 
They  are  of  course  the  extremes,  but 
they  are  not  so  infrequent  as  one  would 
think.  The  Bookman's  Mail  Bag  does 
not  claim  that  it  will  give  adequate  re- 
sponse to  all  queries,  but  here  we  shall 
have  greater  latitude  than  is  possible  in 
personal  correspondence.  So  in  the  con- 
duct of  this  department  we  ask  the 
cordial  cooperation  of  our  readers.  Our 
aim  is  to  make  it  a  kind  of  clearing  house 
of  opinion  and  information  that  will 
bring  the  magazine  and  its  subscribers 
into  a  closer  intimacy. 


The  first  question  happens  to  be  more 
or  less  personal,  coming  from  a  corre- 
spondent who  signs  "Subscriber  for  Fif- 
teen Years." 

The  line  on  the  February  cover,  reading 
"This  issue  begins  The  Bookman's  twenty- 
first  year,"  rather  puzzles  me.  How  can 
that  be?    The  Bookman  volumes  consist  of 


six  issues,  running  from  March  to  August 
and  September  to  February,  inclusive.  How 
is  it,  then,  that  the  February,  191 5,  number 
begins  the  forty-first  volume  instead  of  end- 
ing the  fortieth? 

The  first  copy  of  The  Bookman 
bore  the  date  of  February,  1895.  It 
was  found  expedient  that  year  to  repre- 
sent July  and  August  by  one  issue  in- 
stead of  two.  Vol.  II  began  with  Sep- 
tember, 1895,  and  Vol.  Ill  with 
March,  1896. 

II 

A  letter  from  Morristown,  New 
Jersey. 

Perhaps  The  Bookman  can  help  me  in 
finding  a  story  of  which  I  have  forgotten 
the  title,  but  of  which  I  remember  many  of 
the  details.  It  deals  with  the  cashier  of  a 
bank,  who  has  been  misappropriating  money, 
and  who  wishes  to  save  himself  without 
arousing  suspicion.  One  winter's  night — 
Christmas  Eve,  I  think — he  takes  home  a 
large  sum  of  money,  gives  it  into  the  keep- 
ing of  his  wife,  and  departs  with  the  excuse 
that  he  has  a  business  appointment  in  a 
neighbouring  town.  His  plan  is  to  return 
in  disguise  and  rob  himself.  During  his 
absence  a  sinister-looking  tramp  appears  and 
terrorises  the  wife.  The  husband  returning, 
masked  as  a  negro,  is  killed  by  the  tramp. 

To  our  certain  knowledge  that  tale 
has  been  told  in  print  at  least  three  or 
four  times.  Perhaps  it  was  in  its  orig- 
inal form,  perhaps  it  was  not,  that  it  ap- 
peared in  the  pages  of  Harper  5  Maga- 
zine about  twenty-five  years  ago.  Fifteen 
years  after,  or  thereabouts,  it  was  told  in 
an  English  magazine — over  the  signature 
of  Miss  Mary  Cholmondeley — and  some 
years  later  Anna  Katharine  Green  told 
it  under  the  title  "Midnight  in  Beau- 
champ  Row."  We  hasten  to  acquit  Miss 
Cholmondeley  and  Mrs.  Rolfs  of  the 
slightest    intentional    plagiarism.      The 
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story  is  one  that  has  been  related  many 
times  verbally,  and  it  was  undoubtedly 
in  that  way  that  it  reached  them  and 
impressed  them  as  too  good  a  tale  not 
to  be  written.  It  is  simply  one  of  the 
plots  that  are  always  floating  in  the  air. 

Ill 

From  a  letter  postmarked  "Evanston, 
Illinois." 

I  am  afraid  that  you  will  think  this  is  an 
elemental  question,  but  I  want  to  take  up 
reading  the  novels  of  Balzac,  and  I  want 
you  to  advise  me  about  which  one  I  should 
read  first.  Also,  is  it  necessary  to  read 
everything  that  Balzac  wrote?  You  under- 
stand, don't  you?  I  am  not  trying  to  master 
Balzac — ^just  to  have  a  fair  acquaintance 
with  his  work  and  what  he  stood  for.  Now, 
if  you  answer  this,  please  don't  be  flippant 

We  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
being  flippant.  The  question  is  one  to 
be  answered  in  all  thoroughness  and  sin- 
cerity. To  the  person  who  has  never 
read  Balzac  we  should  suggest  the 
Duchesse  de  Langeais  as  the  book  with 
which  to  begin.  This  is  an  individual 
opinion  and  nine  out  of  ten  Balzacians 
will  be  likely  to  disagree  with  us.  But 
while  having  all  the  Balzacian  flavour, 
the  Duchesse  de  Langeais  is  a  romantic 
story,  it  is  one  of  the  few  works  in  the 
Comedie  Humaine  that  has  been  found 
suitable  for  stage  presentation,  and  it 
contains  one  of  the  most  thrilling  situa- 
tions in  all  fiction,  a  situation  which 
though  keyed  in  a  subdued  tone,  inspires 
more  real  terror  than  the  most  extrava- 
gant invention  of  M.  Eugene  Sue.  After 
the  Duchesse  de  Langeais  we  advise, 
first,  Pere  Goriot,  then  the  short  tale 
Gobseck,  which,  despite  its  brevity,  is  a 
very  important  connecting  link  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Human  Comedy,  Casar 
Birotteau,  the  second  part  of  Lost  Illu- 
sions, dealing  with  Lucien's  experiences 
in  journalistic  Paris,  ignoring  for  the 
time  being  the  first  and  third  parts,  the 
allegorical  Peau  de  Chagrin,  Eugenie 
Grandet,  Cousine  Bette  (which,  how- 
ever, contains  episodes  that  are  not  for 


the  jeune  fille),  and  then  certain  of  the 
shorter  stories,  "Le  Colonel  Chabert," 
the  French  Enoch  Arden,  which  Henry 
James  has  pronounced  vastly  superior  to 
the  English  version,  "Madame  Firmi- 
ani,"  "La  Grande  Breteche"  and  "A  Pas- 
sion in  the  Desert."  Having  gone  thus 
far  the  reader  will  have  at  least  an  ac- 
quaintance with  Balzac  and  will  hardly 
need  further  advice.  Not  only  it  is  un- 
necessary to  read  every  line  of  Balzac, 
but  to  do  so  would  be  a  serious  waste 
of  time.  In  his  'prentice  days  he  pro- 
duced a  number  of  books  that  were 
comparatively  worthless.  One  of  them 
was  resurrected  three  or  four  years 
ago  and  an  English  version  brought 
out  in  one  of  our  most  enterprising 
American  magazines  as  a  literary  find. 
It  did  not  possess  even  the  virtue 
of  being  a  curiosity,  and  small  wonder 
that  many  innocent  and  unpledged  read- 
ers were  puzzled  by  it,  and  shook  their 
heads  indulgently  at  the  thought  of  that 
posterity  which  has  assigned  to  the  little 
fat  man  from  Touraine  a  place  very  near 
the  apex  in  the  pyramid  of  world  litera- 
ture. Balzac  at  his  best  and  Balzac  at 
his  worst  are  as  far  apart  as  the  poles, 
for  Balzac„  almost  alone  among  the  con- 
ceded masters,  never  possessed  what  is 
called  a  style.  But  the  argument  holds 
with  all.  If  an  Italian  gentleman,  for 
example,  were  to  ask  us  what  to  read 
of  Thackeray,  he  having  no  •  previous 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  we  should 
name  the  four  legs  of  the  Thackerayan 
quadrilateral:  Vanity  Fair,  Esmond, 
Pendennis  and  The  Newcomes,  three 
poems,  four  of  the  Roundabout  Papers, 
and  two  of  the  English  Humourists, 
"Don't  bother  your  head,"  we  should  say, 
"with  The  Hoggarty  Diamond  or  The 
Adventures  of  Major  Gahagan.  You 
would  not  understand  them.  Nor  is  it 
at  all  necessary  that  you  should." 

IV 

Here  is  a  card  postmarked  Munich, 
Bavaria : 

To  dispute  with  you  the  facts  upon  which 
the  poem  "The  Emperor  of  Almain*'  (Book- 
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MAN,  December  number)  is  built  up,  I  can 
save  myself  the  trouble.  Don't  forget  that 
there  are  always  two  sides  to  look  upon! 
But  I  cannot  help  to  express  my  astonish- 
ment that  a  poem  with  such  unquestionable 
poor  literary  qualities  appeared  in  a  maga- 
zine which  expects  to  be  read  by  people  of 
taste. 

Dr.  Adolf  Saage  (Swiss  citizen). 

Again  we  are  obliged  to  point  out  that 
"The  Emperor  of  Almain'*  was  printed, 
not  as  an  attack  upon  the  German  Kaiser, 
the  HohcnzoUem  family,  or  the  German 
people,  but  as  a  contribution  from  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  living  men 
of  letters.  We  are  not  going  to  discuss 
the  literary  qualities  of  the  poem.  But 
we  submit  that  the  author  of  the  above 
postcard  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
competent  judge.  Thackeray,  who  pos- 
sessed a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  ventured  the  opinion, 
in  a  paper  that  he  once  wrote  about  the 
novels  of  Georges  Sand,  that  no  for- 
eigner can  ever  thoroughly  understand 
the  finer  shadings  of  a  language.  It  is 
the  English  of  the  author  of  The  Forest 
Lovers  and  Richard  Yea  and  Nay  that 
"Swiss  citizen"  so  sweepingly  condemns. 


A  correspondent  who  dates  his  letter 
"Berkeley,"  but  does  not  indicate  the 
State,  writes  as  follows: 

On  page  364  of  The  Bookman  of  June, 
1905,  there  appeared  some  very  witty  re- 
marks regarding  an  episode  in  fiction,  where 
an  old  lady  climbs  to  the  thirteenth  floor  of 
a  New  York  skyscraper  and  arrives  with- 
out having  lost  her  breath.  Let  me  refer  you 
to  a  recent  story  in  McClure*s,  which  paral- 
lels that  incident.  The  story  is  entitled  The 
Ship  in  Distress,  and  is  written  evidently 
by  one  who  knows  nothing  of  the  sea,  for  it 
begins  by  describing  the  ship  as  beating  to 
windward  in  a  heavy  sea  off  Cape  Horn, 
and  making  twelve  knots  an  hour.  Now, 
very  few  modern  sailing  vessels  make  more 
than  that  speed  with  a  favourable  wind 
under  the  most  favourable  conditions.     The 


story  writer  would  have  been  stretching 
things  had  he  represented  his  ship  as  sailing 
at  half  the  rate — six  knots. 

A  rank  error  like  that,  at  the  very  start, 
sickens  a  reader  who  understands  the  sub- 
ject. I  read  the  first  paragraph,  but  that 
was  all. 

Perhaps  if  our  correspondent  had  read 
beyond  the  first  paragraph  he  might  have 
found  some  explanation  6f  the  extraor- 
dinary speed  made  by  the  ship  beating  to 
windward  in  a  heavy  sea  off  Cape  Horn. 
Even  if  there  was  no  such  explanation  it 
is  a  little  bit  unfair  to  condemn  so  sweep- 
ingly. British  officers  who  have  served 
in  India  have  found  just  such  flaws  in 
some  of  the  stories  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling. But  that  would  hardly  justify  the 
consignment  of  all  Kipling's  works  to 
oblivion.  Indeed  there  are  very  few 
authors,  past  or  present,  who  have  not, 
at  times,  been  caught  napping.  Our 
correspondent  seems  to  have  ignored  the 
most  important  fact.  Was  "the  ship  in 
distress"  a  good  story? 

VI 

From  the  Anglo-American  Hotel, 
Florence,  Italy,  "Apologia"  writes: 

Pardon  me  if  it  is  presuming  for  me  to 
ask  if  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  explain  for 
my  benefit  (a  long-time  subscriber  to  the 
magazine)  the  object  of  the  pages  devoted 
by  you  to  the  "best  sellers"  in  novels? 

Never,  since  you  decided  to  cut  the  pages 
of  the  magazine,  have  you  done  anything  to 
render  it  so  entirely  uninteresting.  Is  the 
object  solely  to  advertise  the  most  popular 
of  the  novels,  and  does  it  mean  direct  re- 
muneration, or  vjhat  is  it?  The  space  de- 
voted to  these  pages  spoil  the  otherwise  at- 
tractiveness of  the  magazine  for  those  who 
have  cared  for  its  choiceness,  as  cutting  the 
leaves  also  made  it  seem  like  the  short-story 
magazines  that  must  be  ready  for  readers 
only  desiring  amusement,  and  not  the  kind 
of  information  that  can  be  gleaned  from 
my  much-beloved,  long-read  Bookman.  Ask- 
ing your  pardon  again  for  my  impatience 
on  the  subject,  but  of  great  interest  to  me, 
I  am  yours,  .   .   . 
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As  the  "best  sellers"  lists  have  been  a 
feature  of  The  Bookman  since  the  first 
number  appeared,  bearing  the  date  Feb- 
ruar>%  1895,  they  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  an  innovation. 
We  do  not  print  these  lists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploiting  the  books,  nor  is  there 
any  accruing  remuneration  either  direct 
or  indirect.  But  the  lists  seem  to  gratify 
a  very  natural  and  not  at  all  unworthy 
curiosit>'.  The  "best  selling'*  novel  of 
last  month  or  of  next  month  may  not 
be  literature,  but  in  most  cases  there  is 
some  very  definite  reason  that  makes  it  a 
"best  seller."  After  all  most  of  the  great 
works  of  literature  were  the  "best  sell- 
ers" in  their  day.  As  for  the  "cut" 
pages,  we  confess  that  we  remember  the 
old  order  of  things  with  just  a  little 
twinge  of  regret. 

VII 
A  letter  from  Alhambra,  California: 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  maga- 
zine for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  found 
it  a  help  in  so  many  ways  that,  as  I  have 
now  taken  up  story-telling  as  a  work,  I  have 
decided  to  ask  you  for  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  material  for  stories  for  high  school  and 
club  entertainment. 

Any  suggestions  you  may  give  me  for 
short  stories  and  up-to-date  material  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

We  suggest  that  the  best  course  for 
our  correspondent  to  pursue  is  to  write 
to  the  State  Library  at  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia. 


VIII 

A  subscriber  from  Garrett,  Indiana, 
writes  us  enquiring  as  to  the  best  way 
to  index  a  private  library  of  from  seven 
hundred  to  nine  hundred  books.  This 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  extent  to 
which  our  enquirer  wishes  to  go  into 
his  indexing.  He  might  arrange  a  file 
of  cards  giving  the  title  and  author, 
and  arrange  alphabetically  either  by  title 
or  by  author.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
might  care  to  make  a  very  complete 
index  system  of  his  library  with  cards 
for  all  important  subjects  treated  in  his 
books.  Thus:  he  might  have  a  card  for 
George  Washington,  giving  all  the  ref- 
erences to  this  figure  to  be  found  in  his 
entire  library.  A  list  of  such  subjects 
to  be  indexed  may  be  obtained  from 
any  large  public  library.  Between  these 
two  extremes  is  any  variety  of  index 
card  systems  that  may  be  used.  A  very 
practical  one  for  a  small  library  is  to 
have  two  cards  for  each  book  arranged 
in  one  file  alphabetically,  one  card  by 
title  and  the  other  card  by  author.  In- 
formation given  could  consist,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  author  and  the  title  of  the 
publisher,  date  of  publication  and  clas- 
sification. The  International  Standard 
Classification  system  is  advised.  This 
may  also  be  obtained  from  any  public 
library.  If  our  subscriber  will  write 
more  fully  of  the  idea  he  has  in  mind, 
we  shall  be  glad  either  to  give  him  the 
details  at  our  command  or  to  recommend 
to  him  some  expert  service. 


TAGORE— AN  ORIENTAL  ESTIMATE 


BY  BASANTA  KOOMAR  ROY 


Poetry  is  a  part  of  our  daily  life  in 
India.  The  first  blessing  the  newly  born 
baby  receives  on  entering  this  world  is 
couched  in  verse.  When  the  growing 
child  does  anything  improper,  the  mother 
recites  a  little  poem  telling  him  of  the 
unwelcome  consequences  of  such  a  deed. 
When  the  child  goes  to  school,  the  first 
lessons,  after  the  alphabet,  are  given  in 
verse.  When  the  grown-up  boy  takes  to 
learning  Sanskrit,  one  of  the  first  slokas 
to  be  impressed  on  his  plastic  mind  is 
that,  "The  two  great  blessings  that  hal- 
low the  horrors  of  this  hard  world  are 
tasting  the  sweet  nectar  of  poetry  and 
keeping  good  company."  Most  of  the 
matters  that  this  Sanskrit  scholar  has  to 
learn  are  written  in  verse — the  rules  of 
grammar,  the  aphorisms  of  metaphysics 
and  logic,  the  sciences  of  botany  and 
medicine,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and . 
physics  are  all  in  verse.  The  Ramayana, 
the  most  widely  read  book  in  all  India, 
is  in  verse.  At  marriage  the  young 
couple  are  united  by  mantrams  in  verse ; 
and  again  when  after  death  the  human 
body  is  consigned  to  fire  or  earth,  it  is 
the  Hindu  muse  of  poetry  that  has  the 
last  words  to  say. 

It  was  in  such  a  country  and  in  a 
family  that  has  been  in  the  very  fore- 
front of  the  intellectual  renaissance  that 
has  been  going  on  in  India  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years  that  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  the  Nobel  Prize  winner  of 
191 3f  was  bom  on  the  6th.  of  May, 
1861. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  the  poet's 

ancestors  is  his  own  father,  Deben- 
dranath  Tagore,  who  was  not  a  Maha- 
raja (great  king).  He  did  not  care  to 
be  decorated  that  way.     Instead  he  was 

Note. — Unless  otherwise  expressly  men- 
tioned, the  translations  are  made  by  the 
writer  of  this  article. 


decorated  by  the  people  with  the  title 
of  Maharshi  (great  sage).  Though 
Debendranath  was  no  intellectual  peer 
of  his  master,  Raja  Ram  Mohun  Roy, 
the  father  of  modem  India;  yet  in  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  social  and  religious 
reform,  in  willingness  to  sacrifice  and 
to  suffer  for  a  principle,  he  was  second 
to  none.  Son  of  a  Prince,  yet  moved  by 
a  sense  of  moral  duty,  for  there  was  no 
legal  or  documentary  obligation,  he  re- 
fused to  tell  a  single  untruthful  "no," 
and  handed  over  his  vast  estate  to  his 
father's  creditors,  thus  reducing  himself 
to  the  position  of  a  pauper.  No  wonder 
that  the  people  decorated  him  with  the 
title  of  Maharshi;  and  no  wonder  that 
the  kind-hearted  creditors,  moved  by 
the  heroic  honesty  of  Debendranath, 
made  a  compromise  and  left  some  prop- 
erty with  the  youthful  seer. 

Not  only  India,  or  Asia,  hut  the  whole 
world  has  reason  to  rejoice  over  the 
award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  "idealistic 
literature"  to  Rabindranath  Tagore. 
For  it  inaugurates  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  of  friendliness  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  so  long  at  odds  on  account 
of  the  age-long  struggle  for  material  su- 
premacy and  territorial  aggrandisement. 
The  mutual  appreciation  of  the  litera- 
ture, arts  and  ideals  of  the  East  and  the 
West  will  dispel  the  dark  clouds  of  in- 
ternational animosity  and  help  bring 
that  day  when  international  peace  and 
international  good-will  will  reign  su- 
preme on  earth.  If  the  goal  of  world 
peace  is  ever  reached,  as  we  believe  it 
must  be,  then  it  will  be  reached  by  the 
path  of  cultural  concourse  between  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident,  that  will  lead 
to  the  .realisation  of  the  fundamental 
unit>'  of  the  human  race. 

When  the  West  discovers  the  East, 
and  the  East  discovers  the  West,  human- 
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ity  will  discover  itself  automatically. 
Then  the  illumination  will  come  to 
"break  the  walls,"  and  this  world  will 
be  "one  luminous  whole,"  "one  perfect 
music" 

Apart  from  the  humanitarian  tendency 
of  the  award,  its  literary  value  is  im- 
mense. Now,  more  than  ever  before,  the 
people  of  the  West  would  most  anxiously 
look  into  the  vast  literary  treasures  of 
the  East.  Tagore  is  one  of  the  in- 
numerable other  great  Oriental  poets — 
poets  that  are  not  at  all  known  in  the 
West.  Tagore  is,  of  course,  the  great- 
est of  India's  living  poets;  and  it  is  also 
true  that  no  other  literary  man  of  In- 
dia has  excelled  so  well  in  poetry, 
drama,  essays  and  novels,  all  taken  to- 
gether. 

Even  the  most  adverse  critics  of 
Tagore  are  bound  to  admit  that  he  has 
adorned  every  department  of  Bengali 
literature  by  his  transcendent  genius. 
Though  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
fecundity  and  versatility  of  Tagore's 
genius,  it  cannot  be  denied  just  the  same, 
that  he  has,  like  Ruskin,  dabbled  with 
too  many  things,  and  has  written  too 
much.  He  himself  pleads  guilty  of 
making  love  with  all  the  different 
branches  of  art.  The  passage  in  which 
he  makes  a  frank  confession  on  the  sub- 
ject translates: 

I  am  like  a  coquettish  lady  that  wants  to 
please  all  her  lovers,  and  is  afraid  to  lose  a 
single  one.  I  do  not  want  to  disappoint  any 
of  the  Muses.  But  that  increases  the  work, 
and  in  the  long  run  I  cannot  master  one 
fully  and  completely.  ...  I  have  a  vora- 
cious appetite  for  all  kinds  of  art  When  I 
compose  songs,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  stick 
to  it.  When  I  am  engaged  in  writing  a  play, 
I  get  so  intoxicated  with  the  subject  that 
I  beg^n  to  feel  that  I  should  devote  my  whole 
life  in  this  pursuit;  and  again,  when  I  join 
in  the  crusade  against  early  marriage  and 
illiteracy,  I  feel  that  the  art  of  social  reform 
ought  to  be  the  noblest  work  in  life.  At 
times  I  even  paint,  but  for  painting  I  am  too 
old.  .    .    . 

But  poetry  is  the  favourite  theme  of  my 
.  whatever  I  do— edit  the  Sadhana 


or  manage  Zamindary,  the  moment  I  begin 
to  write  poems  I  discover  myself  and  enter 
into  my  own  self.  I  at  once  realise  that  1 
am  in  my  element.  In  life,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  I  may  play  false,  but  that  is 
utterly  impossible  with  my  muse.  In  poems 
the  deep  truth  of  my  life  finds  its  final 
lodgment. 

"I  find,"  says  Tagore  in  another 
place,  "infinitely  more  pleasure  in  writ- 
ing a  single  poem  than  in  writing  a  thou- 
sand prose  pieces.  In  verse-writing 
thought  assumes  a  definite  form,  and  it 
is  easy  to  handle  it.  Prose  is  hard  to 
manipulate,  it  is  so  cumbrous.  If  I  can 
write  one  poem  a  day,  I  can  pass  my 
days  in  happiness."  And  yet,  Tagorc's 
prose  is  declared,  by  many  whose  opin- 
ions deserve  attention,  to  be  his  best  con- 
tribution to  Bengali  literature.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  his  prose  writings, 
Tagore  is  more  thoughtful,  more  natu- 
ral and  more  original.  Once  a  visitor 
at  Bolpur  told  Tagore  that  his  prose  was 
far  superior  in  intrinsic  value  and  orig- 
inality than  his  poetic  compositions. 
Tagore  answered  in  silence.  Of  course, 
silence  did  not  mean  the  acceptance  of 
the  statement.  Tagore  does  not  like  to 
hear  that.  It  is  not  necessary  to  agree 
with  this  school  of  thought  to  say  that 
Tagore's  prose  is  simply  superb  in  the 
grandeur  of  its  thought  and  subtlety  of 
its  composition.  He  has  added  a  fra- 
grance to  Bengali  prose  which  is  at  once 
rich  and  rare.  As  the  father  of  "short 
stories"  in  Bengali,  he  has  given  us  a 
treasure  which  would  be  a  cherished  ac- 
quisition to  any  language.  As  an  essay- 
ist, he  is  unsurpassed.  As  the  author  of 
Gora,  a  novel,  he  has  ranked  himself  as 
one  of  our  best  novelists.  His  letters 
are  perfect  pieces  of  prose-poems. 

Like  Milton  and  Matthew  Arnold, 
had  he  written  not  a  single  poem,  still 
his  prose  writings  would  have  ranked 
him  as  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  in 
the  firmament  of  Bengali  letters.  What 
Swinburne  says  of  the  style  of  Rossetti's 
poetry  may  as  well  be  said  of  Tagore's 
prose  style: 

It  has  the  fullest  fervour  and  QucQc^  of 
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impulse,  and  the  impulse  is  always  toward 
harmony  and  perfection.  It  has  the  inimita- 
ble note  of  instinct,  and  the  instinct  is  al- 
ways high  and  right.  ...  It  has  all  the 
grace  of  perfect  force  and  all  the  force  of 
perfect  grace. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  tow- 
ering genius  of  Tagore,  it  cannot,  how- 
ever, he  gainsaid  that  as  a  poet  of  love 
and  life  he  is  a  direct  intellectual  de- 
scendant of  the  Vaishnava  poets  of  the 
fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
as  a  poet  of  mysticism  of  the  Rishis  of 
the  Upanishads,  who  lived  between  two 
thousand  and  one  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  of  the  mystic  poets 
like  Kabir  and  Ramprosad. 

Bengali  literature  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  blank  verse  of  Mahusudan  Datta 
and  Nabin  Chandra  Sen,  the  novels  of 
Bankim  Chandra  Chattopadhya,  the  es- 
says of  Akshoy  Koomar  Datta,  the 
dramas  of  Girish  Chandra  Ghose, 
Dwijendra  Lai  Roy,  and  Khirode 
Chandra  Bidyabinode,  and  the  crystal- 
line lyrics  of  Rabindranath  Tagore ;  but 
the  love  literature  of  the  Vaishnavas,  the 
Krishna  cult,  is  its  rarest  treasure. 

The  different  stages  of  love  are  thus 
divided  into  five  main  divisions: 

Purba  Raga,  the  dawn  of  love;  Dautya, 
message  of  love;  Abhisara,  secret  going- 
forth;  Sambhoff'Milan,  physical  union  of 
lovers;  Mathur,  final  separation,  and  B/iava- 
sanmilan,  union  of  spirit. 

In  Bhaktirainakara  three  hundred  and 
sixty  different  kinds  of  the  finer  emotions  of 
a  lover's  heart  are  minutely  classified.  Each 
of  these  groups  has  hundreds  of  songs  at- 
tached to  it  by  way  of  illustration. 

Chandi  Das  thus  wrote  about  the  love 
between  Radha  and  Krishna  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century.  Mr. 
Sen  translates  the  passage  as  follows: 

Among  men  such  love  was  never  heard  of 
before.  Their  hearts  are  bound  to  each 
other  by  their  very  nature.  They  are  in  each 
other's  presence,  yet  they  weep,  fearing  a 
parting.  If  one  is  absent  from  the  other 
for  half  a  secoDd,  they  both  feel  the  pangs 


of  death.  Just  as  a  fish  dies  when  dragged 
from  the  water,  so  do  they  if  parted  from 
one  another. 

You  say  that  the  sun  loves  the  lily,  but 
the  lily  dies  in  the  frost,  but  the  sun  lives 
on  happily.  You  say  the  bird  chatiika  and 
the  clouds  are  lovers,  but  the  clouds  do  not 
give  a  drop  of  water  to  the  bird  before  their 
time.  The  flower  and  the  bee,  it  is  said, 
adore  each  other,  but  if  the  bee  does  not 
come  to  the  flower,  the  flower  does  not  go 
to  the  bee.  It  is  foolish  to  de>cribe  the  bird 
charoka  as  a  lover  of  the  moon — their  status 
is  so  different.  There  is  nothing,  says 
Chandi  O.is,  to  compare  to  this  love  of 
Radha  and  Krishna. 

And,  again,  when  the  separation  came 
about  between  Radha  and  Krishna,  and 
the  former  felt  that  she  was  about  to 
die  from  the  pangs  of  separation,  the 
poet,  Govinda  Das  (1537-1612),  makes 
her  sing: 

Let  my  body  after  death  be  reduced  to  the 
earth  of  those  paths  which  will  be  touched 
by  the  beautiful  feet  of  Krishna.  Let  it  be 
melted  into  the  water  of  the  tank  where 
Krishna  bathes.  When  I  shall  have  expired, 
let  my  spirit  live  as  the  lustre  of  the  mirror 
in  which  Krishna  sees  his  face.  O  let  me 
be  turned  into  a  gentle  breeze  for  the  fan 
with  which  he  cools  himself.  Whenever 
Krishna  moves  like  a  new-born  cloud,  may 
I  become  the  sky  behind,  to  form  the  back- 
ground of  his  beautiful  form. 

Rabindranath  used  to  read  these 
Vaishnava  poets  from  his  early  boyhood, 
and  was  saturated  with  the  spirit  of 
Vaishnava  devotional  love  poems.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  wrote  some  most 
beautiful  poems  (padahali)  after  these 
poets.  Tagore  thus  speaks  of  their  in- 
fluence on  his  life  and  work: 

Our  boat  is  moving  now.  The  shore  is  on 
our  left.  On  the  rich  j.';reen  verdure  of  the 
rice  fields  has  stfjoped,  motherlike,  the  deep 
blue  of  the  thick  and  moist  clouds.  Thunder 
roars  Gur-Gtir  at  intervals.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  description  of  the  Jamuna  in  the  rainy 
season  as  given  by  the  Vaishnava  poets. 
Many  phases  of   nature   remind   me  of   the 
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poets  of  old;  the  cause  of  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  beauty  of  nature  is  no  empty 
beauty  for  me — therein  lies  hidden  the  eter- 
nal playfulness  of  a  mysterious  heart, — here 
resides  limitless  Brindabama.  Those  that 
have  entered  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Vaishnava  poems  hear  their  echoes  as  I  do, 
in  the  voices  of  nature. 

Even  though  in  the  poems  of  Tagore 
the  love  fervour  of  the  Vaishnava  poets 
fades  a  little,  yet  they  assume  a  newer 
and  a  nohler  colour  in  their  universality 
of  application.  "There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun" ;  but  he  is  an  artist  who 
can  create  new  ideas  and  new  imageries 
to  cloak  the  old  in  ever-new  forms. 
Judging  from  this  standpoint — ^Tagore, 
with  all  his  indebtedness  to  the  poets  of 
the  Krishna  cult,  is  yet  an  original  poet 
of  the  highest  rank. 

And  in  his  philosophy  of  the  Sadhana 
— though  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Upanishads  are  known  even  to  the  chil- 
dren of  India — ^Tagore  has  modernised 
them,  and  made  complicated  problems 
as  clear  as  crystal. 

In  his  devotional  and  mystic  poems 
and  songs,  Tagore  combines  the  simplic- 
ity of  Ramprosad  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury with  Kabir,  the  mystic  poet  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Ramprosad'  sang  in 
Bengali  and  Kabir  in  Hindi.  Of  the 
simplicit>'  of  Ramprosad  Margaret  E. 
Noble  (Sister  Nivcdita)  enthusiastically, 
but  truly  says: 

No  flattery  could  touch  a  nature  so  unap- 
proachable in  its  simplicity.  For  in  these 
•writings  we  have,  perhaps  alone  in  litera- 
ture, the  spectacle  of  a  great  poet  whose 
genius  is  spent  in  realising  the  emotions  of 
a  child.  William  Blake  in  our  poetry  strikes 
the  note  that  is  nearest  his,  and  Blake  is, 
by  no  means,  hit  peer.  Robert  Burns,  in  his 
splendid  indifference  to  rank,  and  Whitman, 
in  his  glorification  of  common  things,  have 
points  of  kinship  with  him.  But  to  such  a 
radiant  white  heart  of  childlikeness  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  a  perfect  counterpart. 
Years  do  nothing  to  spoil  his  quality.  They 
only  serve  to  give  him  a  self-confidence  and 
poise.  Like  a  child,  he  is  now  grave,  now 
r,  tometimes  petulant,  sometimes  despair- 


ing.  But  in  the  child  all  this  is  purposeless. 
In  Ramprosad  there  is  a  deep  intensity  of 
purpose.  Every  sentence  he  has  uttered  is 
designed  to  sing  the  glory  of  his  mother. 

In  Mr.  Sen's  translation  he  thus  sings 
one  of  his  most  popular  songs: 

No  more  shall  I  call  you  by  that  sweet  name, 

"Mother!" 
You  have  given  me  woes  unnumbered  >and 

reserved  many  more  for  me,  I  know! 
I  once  had  a  home  and  family,  and  now  you 

have  made  me  such  that  I  am  disowned 

by  all. 
What  other  ills  may  yet  befall  me  I  cannot 

tell. 
Who  knows  but  that  I  may  have  to  beg  my 

bread  from  door  to  door.    Indeed,  I  am 

expecting  it 
Does  not  a  child   live  when  his  mother  is 

dead? 
Ramprosad  was  a  true  son  of  his  mother; — 

but  you,  being  the  mother,  have  treated 

your  son  like  an  enemy. 
If  in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  the  son  can 

suffer  so  much,  what  is  the  use  of  such  a 

mother  to  him? 

Kabir,  unlike  Ramprosad  and  like 
Tagore,  did  not  sing  to  any  particular 
God  or  Goddess.  He  was  a  universal- 
ist,  not  in  its  creedal  sense,  but  in  the 
significance  of  the  term.  He  found  God 
everywhere.  Like  Paul  the  tent-maker 
and  Bunyan  the  tinker,  Kabir  was  an 
antisan  who  made  his  living  working  at 
the  loom.  He  had  no  education — he  was 
not  even  literate.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  able  to  read  or  write  to  pro- 
duce true  poetry.  Kabir  sang  out  of 
his  heart,  and  his  songs  are  now  sung  by 
millions  of  his  countrymen.  When  one 
reads  Kabir 's  songs,  one  cannot  but  think 
of  Gitanjali,  and  we  do  not  wonder 
why  some  superficial  critics  arc  prone  to 
call  Tagore  an  accomplished  imitator  at 
best.  To  quote  a  few  of  Kabir's  songs 
as  translated  by  Tagore: 

0  servant,  where  dost  thou  seek  me? 
Lo,  I  am  beside  thee. 

1  am  neither  in  temple  nor  mosque:  I  tm 

neither  In  Kaaba  nor  in  Kailath. 
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Neither  am  I  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  nor  in 
Yoga  and  renunciation. 

If  thou  art  a  true  seeker,  thou  shalt  at  once 
see  Me:  thou  shah  meet  Me  in  a  mo- 
ment of  time. 

Kabir  sajrs,  O  Sadhu!  God  is  the  breath  of 
all  breath. 

And,  again,  he  sings  of  the  Divine 
love: 

How  could   the  love  between  me   and   thee 

sever  ? 
As  the  leaf  of  the  lotus  abides  in  the  water — 
So    Thou    art    my    God,    and    I    am    Thy 

servant  I 
As  the  bird  gazes  all  night  at  the  moon — 
So  Thou  art  my  Lord  and  I  am  Thy  servant. 
From  the  beginning  until  the   end  of  time, 

there  is  love  between  Thee  and  me: 
How  shall  such  love  be  extinguished? 
Kabir  says:    **As  the  river  enters  into  the 

ocean,  so  my  heart  touches  Thee." 

And,  again,  the  following  reminds  us 
of  the  pragmatic  poems  of  Tagore: 

It  is  not  the  austerities  that  mortify  the  flesh 
which  are  pleasing  to  the  Lord, 

When  you  leave  off  your  clothes  and  kill 
your  senses,  you  do  not  please  the  Lord ; 

The  man  who  is  kind  and  practises  righteous- 
ness, who  remains  passive  amidst  the 
concerns  of  the  world,  who  considers  all 
creatures  on  earth  as  his  own  self,  he  at- 
tains the  immortal  Being:  the  True  God 
is  ever  with  him. 

Kabir  says:  "He  attains  the  true  Name 
whose  words  are  pure,  and  who  is  free 
from  pride  and  conceit." 

The  critics  of  Tagore  may  well  re- 
member that  these  poems  of  Kabir  might 
as  well  have  been  sung  by  a  St.  Francis 
or  a  David.  As  Browning  was  pro- 
foundly  influenced  by  Shelley,  Tennyson 
by  Keats  and  Byron,  and  Arnold  by 
Wordsworth,  similarly  Tagore  has  been 
profoundly  influenced  by  Kabir,  Chan- 
didas  and  Joy  Dev.  Tagore  is  not  an 
imitator,  he  is  a  creator  and  that  of  the 
highest  order. 

Tagore  was  bom  at  a  supreme  mo- 
ment of  our  history.    He  was  needed  in 


India  as  Dante  was  needed  in  Italy, 
Shakespeare  in  England  and  Goethe  in 
Germany.  After  the  strife  and  the  stress 
of  English  domination  of  Hindustan,  the 
people  longed  for  quiet.  Laissez  faire 
theory  was  practiced  with  a  vengeance. 
English  culture  threatened  the  indige- 
nous; and  soon  the  question  arose  for  a 
momentous  decision,  whether  English, 
Sanskrit  or  Bengali  should  be  the  me- 
dium of  instruction.  Macaulay  with  his 
profound  ignorance  of  Sanskrit  or  Ben- 
gali literature  wrote  his  merciless  ana- 
thema on  the  former  in  his  notorious 
Minute  of  1835.  The  British-Indian 
government  voted  for  English,  and  the 
people  have  to  suffer  still  from  such  a 
stupendously  stupid  blunder.  In  the 
Calcutta  University,  English  is  still  the 
first  language  and  Sanskrit  or  Bengali 
the  second  language.  Here,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  by  the  way,  that,  like  the 
Irish  nationalists  the  Indian  nationalists 
are  at  work  to  regenerate  the  spirit  of 
our  own  language,  and  Tagore  is  a  par- 
amount leader  of  the  movement. 

But  when  the  tide  of  English  culture 
and  literature  was  about  to  swamp  the 
classical  culture  of  the  country,  there 
rose  a  man  whose  transcendent  person- 
ality was  strong  enough  to  stem  the 
smothering  influence  of  too  much  par- 
tiality to  an  alien  ailture.  This  was 
Raja  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  who  is  so  de- 
servedly called  the  Father  of  Modern 
India.  But  though  it  received  a  great 
many  set-backs,  the  modern  renaissance 
in  Bengal  truly  began  not  at  the  time  of 
Raja  Ram  Mohun,  but  in  the  "sixteenth 
century  when  Vaishnavism  preached  the 
equality  of  all  men,  when  the  Sudra — 
the  helot  of  the  ancient  Hindu — 
preached  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
Brahmin  who  welcomed  and  encouraged 
it,  when  the  God  of  the  Hindu  was  for 
the  first  time  worshipped  with  hymns 
composed  by  a  Mohammedan,  when 
Ram  Das  declared  that  man  was  free 
and  he  could  not  be  subjected  by  force, 
and  when  the  Brahmin  accepted  the 
leadership  of  the  Sudra  in  attempting  to 
found  a  Hindu  state."  Through  many 
contributing  causes  the  reformation  was 
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in  abeyance  for  centuries,  and  Raja  Ram 
Mohun  had  to  be^^in  the  work  anew. 
Hut  he  realised  the  tremendous  energy 
of  the  western  culture  and  the  virility  of 
its  literature,  so  he  stood  for  a  compro- 
mise— rather  a  harmony.  He  on  the  one 
hand  stron(i;ly  advocated  the  introduction 
of  western  culture,  and  on  the  other, 
fervently  preached  the  gospel  of  the  re- 
vival ojf  Indian  culture  and  Sanskrit 
literature.  The  time  was  ripe,  and  he 
set  the  ball  rolling,  which  is  still  mov- 
ing on  through  'V.ig-zag  paths  and  juts 
of  pointed  rocks." 

Raja  Ram  Mohun  Roy  introduced 
into  literature  the  use  of  modem  Bengali. 
There  was  still  a  struggle  as  to  whether 
Kengali  should  be  Anglicised  or  San- 
skritised.  Pandit  Iswar  Chandra  Vidya- 
sugar  in  his  '*sitar  Banabash**  dealt  a 
death-blow  to  the  former  by  writing  this 
exquisite  book  in  chaste  Sanskritised 
Keng:di.  That  book  still  remains  .is  one 
of  our  best  b<H>ks  that  embody  pure  dic- 
tion. 

Bankim  Chandra  Chattopadhya  de- 
cided once  for  all  that  Bengali  was  to  be 
Bengali  without  as  much  direct  influence 
either  fn>m  Sanskrit  or  from  English, 
and  he  sxioceeded  tremendously.  He 
cxnwbined  claissical  Bengali  with  the  com- 
nH>n  language  of  the  people,  and  yet  pre- 
ser\dl  a  high  standard  of  literar\*  ex- 
celleiice. 

What  Bankim  did  for  Bengali  prose, 
T*gi>Te  has  diwe  for  Bengali  poetry. 
Tap^rrV  path  has  been  made  easy,  for 
the  great  litenir>'  geniuses  who  preceded 
htm  in  the  nineteenth  centur>"  stniggled 
harJ  r^>  eradicate  the  thorns  on  the  way. 
Rut  h^rtunately  K>r  the  Bengali  litera* 
tunf^  it  w^AS  left  h>r  a  gfnius  of  as  high 
an  onier  as  Tagonp*s  to  proclaim  to  the 
\\\>rU  at  lar^  it*  richness  and  weailth  of 
th^Hight.  Ta^^nr  cxunbines  in  his  writ- 
ings the  rk"h  inheritance  ot  his  preJ- 
<ves5A>rs  and  the  ^x^alth  of  vast  litera- 
mre  pTxJuooJ  K  the  nvtsteris  who  were 
his  a^nien^^rarics.  The  contentporaries 
jK^ted  and  nMKteJ  one  on  the  other  for 
imin:^     ennchxnent.       What    Walter 


Pater  says  of  the  Mediaeval  Renaissance 
in  Europe,  is  equally  true  for  the  age  in 
Bengal  in  which  Tagore  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  bom: 

There  come,  from  time  to  time,  eras  of 
more  favourable  conditions,  in  which  the 
thoughts  of  men  draw  nearer  than  is  their 
wont,  and  many  interests  of  the  world  com- 
bine in  one  complete  type  of  general  cul- 
ture. The  fifteenth  century  in  Italy  is  one 
of  these  happier  eras,  and  what  is  some- 
times said  of  the  age  of  Pericles  is  true  of 
that  of  Lorenzo;  it  is  an  age  productive  in 
personalities,  manysided,  centralised,  com- 
plete. Here  artists  and  philosophers  and 
those  whom  the  action  of  world  has  elevated 
and  made  keen  do  not  live  in  isolation,  but 
breathe  a  common  air,  and  catch  light  and 
heat  from  each  other's  thoughts.  There  is 
a  spirit  of  general  elevation  and  enlighten- 
ment in  which  all  alike  communicate. 

Born  in  such  a  propitious  time  and  in 
a  comparatively  wealthy  family,  rich 
with  the  intellectual  inheritance  of  gen- 
erations, Tagore,  unlike  most  poets, 
never  had  to  struggle  to  earn  his  daily 
bread.  And,  living  in  ease  all  his  life, 
he  has  served  his  Muse,  and  served  her 
faithfully  and  well ;  as  he  also  has  served 
his  country-  and  Humanity,  conscien- 
tiously. And  he  has  served  all  these  to 
ser^'e  God  with  **all  his  mind,  with  all 
his  soul  and  with  all  his  strengdi."  Rich 
in  its  spiritual  wealdi,  resplendent  in  its 
exalted  emotions,  the  personality  of 
Rabindranath  Tagore  is  a  living  lyric  of 
the  rarest  qualit>* ;  and  when  he  "crosses 
the  bar*'  India  ^411  be  like  England  ever 
since  the  death  of  Tenn\'son.  In  his 
pi>em.  The  InfimiU  Lorr,  Tagore,  who 
a>mbines  in  his  poetry  die  idealistic 
flights  of  Shelle\-.  the  luxuriant  iraag^ 
of  Keats,  the  exalted  beauty  of  Tcnny- 
$iH)  and  Chandidas,  and  die  spiritual 
ferv^our  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  Chait- 
an>^  I>e\\  strikes  die  dominant  note  of 
his  life  and  w\>rk,  bodi  of  whidi  have 
Keen  tremendously  influoioed  by  die 
sublime  philosophy  and  the  doquent  nat* 
urd  beauties  of  India, 
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"the  poet" 

It  requires  a  rare  deftness  of  touch  to 
produce  a  story  of  the  type  and  quality 
represented  by  Mr.  Nicholson's  new  vol- 
ume, The  Poet,  blending  as  it  does  the 
sparkle  of  youth  and  rosy  glow  of  ro- 
mance with  an  underlying  tenderness 
and  wise  philosophy.  It  is  also  no  small 
achievement  to  have  created  such  a  char- 
acter as  that  of  the  title-role,  a  true  poet, 
with  an  unquenchable  idealism,  who, 
nevertheless,  has  a  most  practical  and 
'efficient  way  of  handling  the  problems 
of  actual  life,  when  he  chooses  to  inter- 
vene and  straighten  them  out.  Now, 
although  he  does  not  make  a  habit  of 
playing  the  part  of  Providence  for  his 
friends,  it  happens  that  there  are  a  young 
couple  living  in  the  same  Middle  West 
city  which  chances  to  be  the  poet's  home, 
and  their  domestic  strife,  culminating  in 
a  divorce  suit,  has  been  nothing  less  than 
a  public  calamity,  because  they  are  so- 
cially prominent,  much  beloved  and 
hitherto  have  been  held  up  as  models 
of  wedded  happiness.  To  the  poet  es- 
pecially the  shock  is  very  great,  for  even 
in  middle  age  he  still  has  kept  his  ideals 
young  and  fresh,  and  this  failure  of  a 
love  match,  which  had  seemed  to  him 

*The  Poet.  By  Meredith  Nicholson.  Bos- 
ton and  New  York:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany. 
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unusually  perfect,  strikes  a  blow  at  his 
most  treasured  beliefs.  So  he  ventures 
upon  the  delicate  office  of  mediator ;  and 
when  the  young  husband  curtly  gives  him 
to  understand  that,  old  friend  though  he 
is,  this  is  a  matter  in  which  no  outside 
interference  would  be  allowed,  he  makes 
the  unexpected  rejoinder,  "But  it  hap- 
pens that  I  am  an  interested  party!"  and 
then,  with  whimsical  earnestness,  puts 
forth  this  curious  argument: 

You  see,  Miles,  your  difficulties  and  your 
attitude  toward  your  family  and  life  in 
general  arc  hurting  my  business;  this  may 
sound  strange,  but  it's  quite  true.  And  it's 
of  importance  to  me  and  my  clients,  so  to 
speak.  .  .  .  You're  making  it  appear  that 
I  am  a  false  prophet,  a  teacher  of  an  out- 
worn creed.  ...  I  can't  afford  to  stand  by 
and  see  the  little  fringes  I've  tacked  on  to 
old  fabrics  torn  ofiF  without  making  a  pro- 
test. To  put  it  another  way,  I'm  not  going 
to  have  it  said  that  the  gulf  is  so  widening 
between  poetry  and  life  that  another  genera- 
tion will  be  asking  what  our  rhymed  patter 
was  all  about — not  without  a  protest! 

The  essence  of  the  poet's  philosophy  is 
that  "There's  no  such  thing  as  you  and 
me  in  this  world,  we're  all  Us — you 
might  say  that  mankind  is  a  lot  of  Us-es. 
And  when  you  let  the  weeds  grow  up  in 
your  garden  they're  a  menace  to  all  the 
neighbours."  And  because  he  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  and  is  also  a 
big-souled,  tender-hearted  man,  with  in- 
finite patience  and  an  ineradicable  faith 
in  human  nature,  he  does  succeed  in  up- 
rooting the  weeds  of  obstinacy  and  anger 
and  disillusion  that  had  almost  ruined 
the  fair  garden  of  his  young  friends* 
lives.  And,  incidentally,  he  restores  lost 
faith  to  the  young  wife's  unmarried  sis- 
ter, an  inexperienced  girl  who,  looking 
on  with  hurt  eyes  at  the  threatened 
wreck  of  one  marriage,  has  vowed  that 
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such  a  tragedy  shall  never  come  to  her; 
yet,  nevertheless,  through  the  poet's  wily 
manoeuvres,  she  meets  a  young  man  who 
convinces  her  that  Romance  is  not 
wholly  dead,  and  that  "when  you  go  in 
for  Romance,  you  ought  to  carry  through 
with  it."  Taken  as  a  whole.  The  Poet 
is  a  sunshiny,  optimistic  little  volume, 
and  a  good  tonic  for  the  blues — 
and  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  since  it 
avowedly  takes  for  its  text  the  doctrine 
that  "this  is  a  pretty  good,  cheerful  kind 
of  world  when  you  consider  it." 


"the  voice  in  the  fog" 


If  you  like  that  special  brand  of  mys- 
tery story  which  achieves  diverting  com- 
edy by  placing  -eminently  worth-while 
people  in  false  positions  and  leaves  them 
to  flounder  there  according  to  their  re- 
spective natures,  then  The  Voice  in  the 
Pog,  by  Harold  MacGrath,  is  likely  to 
meet  your  needs.  The  blame  for  ini- 
tial situation  may  be  directly  placed  upon 
a  London  fog,  occurring  in  the  height 
of  the  season,  at  that  midnight  hour 
when  the  press  of  hansoms  and  motors, 
homeward  bound,  is  at  its  densest.  The 
traffic  is  at  a  standstill;  a  young  Ameri- 
can girl,  alone  in  her  coupe,  hears  from 
out  of  the  external  blur  two  voices,  the 
voices  of  men,  the  one  proclaiming  him- 
self a  "bally  ass,"  and  the  other  rehears- 
ing the  terms  of  a  mysterious  wager  he 
has  just  won,  and  which  is  to  remain  in 
force  for  precisely  six  months.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  coupe  door  is  opened 
and  a  man  enters,  saying,  "Enid,  it  looks 
as  though  we  should  never  get  out  of 
here;  is  your  collar  up?"  and  so  saying, 
fumbles  in  the  dark  about  her  neck. 
Taken  by  surprise,  the  girl  is  somewhat 
slow  in  gasping  out  the  fact  that  she  is 
not  Enid,  whereupon  the  man,  admit- 
ting that  he  has  lost  his  way,  apologises 
and  vanishes  into  the  fog.  And  here- 
upon the  girl  discovers  that  her  almost 
priceless  sapphire  necklace  is  gone.  Now, 
imagine  that  by  a  series  of  happenings, 
none  of  them  wildly  improbable,  the 
young  girl  of  the  coupe  adventure,  one 
Kitty    Killigrew,   finds   herself   at   Bar 


Harbor,  ardently  besieged  by  a  certain 
titled  Englishman,  Lord  Monckton, 
and  at  the  same  time  fast  losing  her 
heart  to  her  father's  private  secretary, 
who  claims  to  be  nothing  more  than 
one  Thomas  Webb,  whose  efficiency 
as  a  steward  on  board  the  ocean 
liner  which  brought  home  the  Killi- 
grews,  paved  the  way  to  his  present 
advancement.  Imagine  further  that,  al- 
though when  she  first  successively  met 
these  two  men,  Kitty  Killigrew  failed 
in  the  light  of  day  to  identify  them,  yet 
in  the  dark  a  chance  word  stirred  the 
chords  of  her  memory  and  she  knew  that 
Webb  was  the  "bally  ass"  who  had  lost 
his  wager,  and  that  Lord  Monckton  was 
the  man  who  in  the  thick  of  the  fog 
had  called  her  Enid.  It  was  a  riddle 
which  bafiied  her,  especially  when  she 
made  the  further  discovery  that  Webb 
and  not  Monckton  had  in  his  possession 
a  package  of  unset  sapphires  which  had 
not  been  declared  at  the  customs-house. 
Altogether,  a  rather  intricate  tangle,  as 
tantalising  as  one  of  those  scroll-saw  puz- 
zles; and  yet,  under  Mr.  MacGrath *s 
deft  manipulation,  each  enigmatic  piece 
slips  neatly  and  accurately  into  place 
until  the  finished  pattern  lies  before  us. 
There  is  just  one  detail  which  somewhat 
cheapens  the  quality  of  the  story*  as  re- 
gards .technique,  and  that  is  the  very  im- 
probable coincidence  invoked  to  explain 
the  rightful  ownership  of  the  jewels  in 
the  possession  of  the  pretended  Thomas 
Webb.  The  explanation  is  unconvinc- 
ing, and  is  simply  one  more  instance  of 
an  author  who  shirks  a  technical  diffi- 
culty, instead  of  turning  it  by  some  un- 
expected twist,  to  his  big  advantage. 

"sheep's  clothing" 

Another  current  novel  in  which  the 
plot  turns  upon  a  theft  of  jewels  in  mid- 
ocean,  and  later  reveals  a  daring  attempt 
at  smuggling  is  Sheep's  Clothing,  by 
Louis  Joseph  Vance.  Among  the  pas- 
sengers upon  a  certain  steamer  leaving 
Liverpool  for  New  York  is  a  young  girl, 
whose  personal  charm  and  appealing 
manner,  coupled  with  an  obvious  ner- 
vousness suggestive  of  one  who  feared 
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pursuit,  at  once  attract  the  attention  of 
several  of  her  fellow-voyagers.  The 
ample,  indomitable,  yet  kind-hearted 
dowager  who  shares  the  young  woman's 
stateroom  and  who  possesses  the  erratic 
name  of  Mrs.  Beggarstaff,  is  the  first 
to  make  several  interesting  discoveries: 
first,  that  the  girl  has  in  her  possession 
a  rare  piece  of  antique  jewelry  which  un- 
mistakably belonged  in  a  certain  famous 
collection,  the  theft  of  which  five  years 
earlier  had  completely  baffled  the  police; 
secondly,  that  the  girl's  real  name  was 
not  Lucy  Carteret,  as  appeared  on  the 
passenger  list,  but  Lydia  Craven,  daugh- 
ter of  Tad  Craven,  a  familiar  figure  in 
New  York's  exclusive  social  circles,  who 
had  always  passed  himself  off  as  a  bache- 
lor. Lydia  admits  that  she  has  run  away 
from  the  guardianship  of  the  chaperon 
with  whom  her  father  has  left  her  for 
years  ih  London.  The  immediate  reasons 
for  her  flight  are  to  escape  being  forced 
into  a  marriage  that  is  repellent  to  her, 
and  to  find  the  father  whom  she  has  not 
seen  for  five  years  and  who  has  ceased 
to  answer  her  letters.  This  initial  situa- 
tion is  rich  in  possibilities,  but  is  quite 
dwarfed  by  the  more  startling  discovery 
that  the  neglectful  father  is  actually  on 
board  the  same  steamer — a  fact  revealed 
when  Lydia  stumbles  upon  him  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  is  pressing  bis  lips 
to  those  of  the  young,  pretty  and  fabu- 
lously rich  widow,  Mrs.  Merrilees,  who 
is  naturally  not  pleased  to  find  that  her 
ardent  suitor  is  a  man  fully  ten  year$ 
older  than  he  had  represented  himself 
and  encumbered  with  a  grown-up  daugh- 
ter. But  the  story  of  Mrs.  Merrilees's 
anger,  hesitation,  and  forgiveness  is  a 
side  issue,  as  is  also  the  romance  which 
springs  up  between  Lydia  and  a  fellow- 
passenger,  Peter  Traf t ;  for  the  full  lime- 
light of  the  narrative  soon  centres  on  a 
wonderful  string  of  pearls  that  Mrs. 
Merrilees  is  known  to  have  purchased  in 
Paris,  and  for  which  the  customs  officials 
will  be  on  the  watch,  Mrs.  Merrilees 
having  in  past  years  earned  an  unpleas- 
ant reputation  for  attempted  evasion  of 
duties.  How  Lydia's  father  tells  her 
that  he  is  in  secret  diplomatic  service 


and  persuades  her  to  take  charge  of  a 
box  supposed  to  contain  government 
papers  of  great  importance;  how  Mrs. 
Merrilees  does  declare  her  pearls  and 
show  the  receipted  bills,  and  how  the  of- 
ficial appraiser  examines  the  pearls  and 
finds  them  to  be  paste ;  how  Lydia  grad- 
ually comes  to  mistrust  her  father  and 
eventually  prevents  the  success  of  a  fla- 
grant crime,  simply  because  her  own  natu- 
ral straightforwardness  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  her  to  fall  into  certain  cleverly 
laid  traps,  are  all  expounded  by  Mr. 
Vance  quite  in  accordance  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  school  of  mystery  story 
which  he  successfully  represents.  But 
the  reader  with  a  habit  of  picking  things 
rather  carefully  to  pieces,  wonders  how 
it  is  possible  for  a  number  of  people  so 
well  equipped  with  brains  as  the  char- 
acters of  this  story  shoulil  be  so  phenom- 
enally dense  every  now  and  then,  when 
the  structure  of  the  plot  requires  them 
not  to  discover  certain  facts  until  just  a 
moment  too  late  to  prevent  them. 


"the  haunted  heart" 


As  is  occasionally  the  case  with  other 
novels  by  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle,  the 
reader's  verdict  upon  The  Haunted 
Heart  will  depend  very  largely  upon 
whether  he  focuses  his  gaze  upon  the 
poignant  situation  into  which  the  open- 
ing chapter  introduces  us,  or  upon  the 
series  of  misunderstandings  and  the  con- 
sequent rash  deeds  which  brought  that 
situation  about.  The  authors  have 
shown  much  dexterity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  material ;  they  have  shown 
us  the  facts  dimly  through  a  mist  of  in- 
directness; they  have  softened  improb- 
abilities by  the  mellowing  influence  of 
time  and  space — yet,  none  the  less,  if  in- 
stead of  saying,  "Isn't  it  cruel  that  sucK 
things  could  happen?"  we  should  begin 
by  saying  sanely,  "People  do  not  do  such 
things,"  the  book  would  lose  its  grip 
upon  us  at  once.  A  brief  summary  of 
details  will  better  explain  the  point. 
There  are  just  three  characters  in  the 
story  who  really  count,  Ian  Mclvor,  the 
Master  of  Stronaven,  his  brother  James, 
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The  Bookman's  Mail  Bag 


As  the  "best  sellers"  lists  have  been  a 
feature  of  The  Bookman  since  the  first 
number  appeared,  bearing  the  date  Feb- 
ruary, 1895,  they  can  hardly  be  con- 
sidered in  the  light  of  an  innovation. 
We  do  not  print  these  lists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exploiting  the  books,  nor  is  there 
any  accruing  remuneration  either  direct 
or  indirect.  But  the  lists  seem  to  gratify 
a  very  natural  and  not  at  all  unworthy 
curiosity.  The  "best  selling"  novel  of 
last  month  or  of  nerxt  month  may  not 
be  literature,  but  in  most  cases  there  is 
some  very  definite  reason  that  makes  it  a 
"best  seller."  After  all  most  of  the  great 
works  of  literature  were  the  "best  sell- 
ers" in  their  day.  As  for  the  "cut" 
pages,  we  confess  that  we  remember  the 
old  order  of  things  with  just  a  little 
twinge  of  regret. 

VII 

A  letter  from  Alhambra,  California: 

I  have  been  a  subscriber  to  your  maga- 
zine for  a  number  of  years,  and  have  found 
it  a  help  in  so  many  ways  that,  as  I  have 
now  taken  up  story-telling  as  a  work,  I  have 
decided  to  ask  you  for  suggestions  as  to  the 
best  material  for  stories  for  high  school  and 
club  entertainment. 

Any  suggestions  you  may  give  me  for 
short  stories  and  up-to-date  material  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 

We  suggest  that  the  best  course  for 
our  correspondent  to  pursue  is  to  write 
to  the  State  Library  at  Sacramento,  Cali- 
fornia. 


VIII 

A  subscriber  from  Garrett,  Indiana, 
writes  us  enquiring  as  to  the  best  way 
to  index  a  private  library  of  from  seven 
hundred  to  nine  hundred  books.  This 
would  depend  entirely  on  the  extent  to 
which  our  enquirer  wishes  to  go  into 
his  indexing.  He  might  arrange  a  file 
of  cards  giving  the  title  and  author, 
and  arrange  alphabetically  either  by  title 
or  by  author.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
might  care  to  make  a  very  complete 
index  system  of  his  library  with  cards 
for  all  important  subjects  treated  in  his 
books.  Thus:  he  might  have  a  card  for 
George  Washington,  giving  all  the  ref- 
erences to  this  figure  to  be  found  in  his 
entire  library.  A  list  of  such  subjects 
to  be  indexed  may  be  obtained  from 
any  large  public  library.  Between  these 
two  extremes  is  any  variety  of  index 
card  systems  that  may  be  used.  A  very 
practical  one  for  a  small  library  is  to 
have  two  cards  for  each  book  arranged 
in  one  file  alphabetically,  one  card  by 
title  and  the  other  card  by  author.  In- 
formation given  could  consist,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  author  and  the  title  of  the 
publisher,  date  of  publication  and  clas- 
sification. The  International  Standard 
Classification  system  is  advised.  This 
may  also  be  obtained  from  any  public 
library.  If  our  subscriber  will  write 
more  fully  of  the  idea  he  has  in  mind, 
we  shall  be  glad  either  to  give  him  the 
details  at  our  command  or  to  recommend 
to  him  some  expert  service. 


TAGORE— AN  ORIENTAL  ESTIMATE 


BY  BASANTA  KOOMAR  ROY 


Poetry  is  a  part  of  our  daily  life  in 
India.  The  first  blessing  the  newly  born 
baby  receives  on  entering  this  world  is 
couched  in  verse.  When  the  growing 
child  does  anything  improper,  the  mother 
recites  a  little  poem  telling  him  of  the 
unwelcome  consequences  of  such  a  deed. 
When  the  child  goes  to  school,  the  first 
lessons,  after  the  alphabet,  are  given  in 
verse.  When  the  grown-up  boy  takes  to 
learning  Sanskrit,  one  of  the  first  slokas 
to  be  impressed  on  his  plastic  mind  is 
that,  "The  two  great  blessings  that  hal- 
low the  horrors  of  this  hard  world  are 
tasting  the  sweet  nectar  of  poetry  and 
keeping  good  company."  Most  of  the 
matters  that  this  Sanskrit  scholar  has  to 
learn  are  written  in  verse — the  rules  of 
grammar,  the  aphorisms  of  metaphysics 
and  logic,  the  sciences  of  botany  and 
medicine,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and . 
physics  are  all  in  verse.  The  Ramayana, 
the  most  widely  read  book  in  all  India, 
is  in  verse.  At  marriage  the  young 
couple  are  united  by  mantrams  in  verse; 
and  again  when  after  death  the  human 
body  is  consigned  to  fire  or  earth,  it  is 
the  Hindu  muse  of  poetry  that  has  the 
last  words  to  say. 

It  was  in  such  a  country  and  in  a 
family  that  has  been  in  the  very  fore- 
front of  the  intellectual  renaissance  that 
has  been  going  on  in  India  for  more  than 
one  hundred  years  that  Rabindranath 
Tagore,  the  Nobel  Prize  winner  of 
I9I3»  was  bom  on  the  6th.  of  May, 
1861. 

The  most  noteworthy  of  the  poet's 
ancestors  is  his  own  father,  Deben- 
dranath  Tagore,  who  was  not  a  Maha- 
raja (great  king).  He  did  not  care  to 
be  decorated  that  way.     Instead  he  was 

Note. — Unless  otherwise  expressly  men- 
tioned, the  translations  are  made  by  the 
writer   of  this   article. 


decorated  by  the  people  with  the  title 
of  Maharshi  (great  sage).  Though 
Debendranath  was  no  intellectual  peer 
of  his  master.  Raja  Ram  Mohun  Roy, 
the  father  of  modem  India;  yet  in  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  social  and  religious 
reform,  in  willingness  to  sacrifice  and 
to  suffer  for  a  principle,  he  was  second 
to  none.  Son  of  a  Prince,  yet  moved  by 
a  sense  of  moral  duty,  for  there  was  no 
legal  or  documentary  obligation,  he  re- 
fused to  tell  a  single  untruthful  "no," 
and  handed  over  his  vast  estate  to  his 
father's  creditors,  thus  reducing  himself 
to  the  position  of  a  pauper.  No  wonder 
that  the  people  decorated  him  with  the 
title  of  Maharshi;  and  no  wonder  that 
the  kind-hearted  creditors,  moved  by 
the  heroic  honesty  of  Debendranath, 
made  a  compromise  and  left  some  prop- 
erty with  the  youthful  seer. 

Not  only  India,  or  Asia,  but  die  whole 
world  has  reason  to  rejoice  over  the 
award  of  the  Nobel  Prize  for  "idealistic 
literature"  to  Rabindranath  Tagore. 
For  it  inaugurates  the  dawn  of  a  new 
era  of  friendliness  between  the  East  and 
the  West,  so  long  at  odds  on  account 
of  the  age-long  struggle  for  material  su- 
premacy and  territorial  aggrandisement. 
The  mutual  appreciation  of  the  litera- 
ture, arts  and  ideals  of  the  East  and  the 
West  will  dispel  the  dark  clouds  of  in- 
ternational animosity  and  help  bring 
that  day  when  international  peace  and 
international  good-will  will  reign  su- 
preme on  earth.  If  the  goal  of  world 
peace  is  ever  reached,  as  we  believe  it 
must  be,  then  it  will  be  reached  by  the 
path  of  cultural  concourse  between  the 
Orient  and  the  Occident,  that  will  lead 
to  the  .realisation  of  the  fundamental 
unity  of  the  human  race. 

When  the  West  discovers  the  East, 
and  the  East  discovers  the  West,  human- 
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ity  will  discover  itself  automatically. 
Then  the  illumination  will  come  to 
"break  the  walls,"  and  this  world  will 
be  "one  luminous  whole,"  "one  perfect 
music" 

Apart  from  the  humanitarian  tendency 
of  the  award,  its  literary  value  is  im- 
mense. Now,  more  than  ever  before,  the 
people  of  the  West  would  most  anxiously 
look  into  the  vast  h'terary  treasures  of 
the  East.  Tagore  is  one  of  the  in- 
numerable other  great  Oriental  poets — 
poets  that  are  not  at  all  known  in  the 
West.  Tagore  is,  of  course,  the  great- 
est of  India's  living  poets;  and  it  is  also 
true  that  no  other  literary  man  of  In- 
dia has  excelled  so  well  in  poetry, 
drama,  essays  and  novels,  all  taken  to- 
gether. 

Even  the  most  adverse  critics  of 
Tagore  are  bound  to  admit  that  he  has 
adorned  every  department  of  Bengali 
literature  by  his  transcendent  genius. 
Though  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
fecundity  and  versatility  of  Tagore's 
genius,  it  cannot  be  denied  just  the  same, 
that  he  has,  like  Ruskin,  dabbled  with 
too  many  things,  and  has  written  too 
much.  He  himself  pleads  guilty  of 
making  love  with  all  the  different 
branches  of  art.  The  passage  in  which 
he  makes  a  frank  confession  on  the  sub- 
ject translates: 

I  am  like  a  coqueuish  lady  that  wants  to 
please  all  her  lovers,  and  is  afraid  to  lose  a 
single  one.  I  do  not  want  to  disappoint  any 
of  the  Muses.  But  that  increases  the  work, 
and  in  the  long  run  I  cannot  master  one 
fully  and  completely.  ...  I  have  a  vora- 
cious appetite  for  all  kinds  of  art.  When  I 
compose  songs,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  stick 
to  it.  When  I  am  engaged  in  writing  a  play, 
I  get  so  intoxicated  with  the  subject  that 
I  begin  to  feel  that  I  should  devote  my  whole 
life  in  this  pursuit;  and  again,  when  I  join 
in  the  crusade  against  early  marriage  and 
illiteracy,  I  feel  that  the  art  of  social  reform 
ought  to  be  the  noblest  work  in  life.  At 
times  I  even  paint,  but  for  painting  I  am  too 
old.  .    .    . 

But  poetry  is  the  favourite  theme  of  my 
lif^  .   .   .  whatever  I  4o— edit  the  Sadhana 


or  manage  Zamindary,  the  moment  I  begin 
to  write  poems  I  discover  myself  and  enter 
into  my  own  self.  I  at  once  realise  that  I 
am  in  my  element.  In  life,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  I  may  play  false,  but  that  is 
utterly  impossible  with  my  muse.  In  poems 
the  deep  truth  of  my  life  finds  its  final 
lodgment. 

"I  find,"  says  Tagore  in  another 
place,  "infinitely  more  pleasure  in  writ- 
ing a  single  poem  than  in  writing  a  thou- 
sand prose  pieces.  In  verse-writing 
thought  assumes  a  definite  form,  and  it 
is  easy  to  handle  it.  Prose  is  hard  to 
manipulate,  it  is  so  cumbrous.  If  I  can 
write  one  poem  a  day,  I  can  pass  my 
days  in  happiness."  And  yet,  Tagore's 
prose  is  declared,  by  many  whose  opin- 
ions deserve  attention,  to  be  his  best  con- 
tribution to  Bengali  literature.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  his  prose  writings, 
Tagore  is  more  thoughtful,  more  natu- 
ral and  more  original.  Once  a  visitor 
at  Bolpur  told  Tagore  that  his  prose  was 
far  superior  in  intrinsic  value  and  orig- 
inality than  his  poetic  compositions. 
Tagore  answered  in  silence.  Of  course, 
silence  did  not  mean  the  acceptance  of 
the  statement.  Tagore  does  not  like  to 
hear  that.  It  is  not  necessary  to  agree 
with  this  school  of  thought  to  say  that 
Tagore's  prose  is  simply  superb  in  the 
grandeur  of  its  thought  and  subtlety  of 
its  composition.  He  has  added  a  fra- 
grance to  Bengali  prose  which  is  at  once 
rich  and  rare.  As  the  father  of  "short 
stories"  in  Bengali,  he  has  given  us  a 
treasure  which  would  be  a  cherished  ac- 
quisition to  any  language.  As  an  essay- 
ist, he  is  unsurpassed.  As  the  author  of 
Gora,  a  novel,  he  has  ranked  himself  as 
one  of  our  best  novelists.  His  letters 
are  perfect  pieces  of  prose-poems. 

Like  Milton  and  Matthew  Arnold, 
had  he  written  not  a  single  poem,  still 
his  prose  writings  would  have  ranked 
him  as  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  in 
the  firmament  of  Bengali  letters.  What 
Swinburne  says  of  the  style  of  Rossetti's 
poetry  may  as  well  be  said  of  Tagore's 
prose  style: 

It  has  th(  fullest  fervour  apd  fluency  of 
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impulse,  and  the  impulse  is  always  toward 
harmony  and  perfection.  It  has  the  inimita- 
ble note  of  instinct,  and  the  instinct  is  al- 
ways high  and  right.  ...  It  has  all  the 
grace  of  perfect  force  and  all  the  force  of 
perfect  grace. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  tow- 
ering genius  of  Tagore,  it  cannot,  how- 
ever, he  gainsaid  that  as  a  poet  of  love 
and  life  he  is  a  direct  intellectual  de- 
scendant of  the  Vaishnava  poets  of  the 
fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
as  a  poet  of  mysticism  of  the  Rishis  of 
the  Upanishads,  who  lived  between  two 
thousand  and  one  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  of  the  mystic  poets 
like  Kabir  and  Ramprosad. 

Bengali  literature  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  blank  verse  of  Mahusudan  Datta 
and  Nabin  Chandra  Sen,  the  novels  of 
Bankim  Chandra  Chattopadhya,  the  es- 
says of  Akshoy  Koomar  Datta,  the 
dramas  of  Girish  Chandra  Ghose, 
Dwijendra  Lai  Roy,  and  Khirode 
Chandra  Bidyabinode,  and  the  crystal- 
line lyrics  of  Rabindranath  Tagore ;  but 
the  love  literature  of  the  Vaishnavas,  the 
Krishna  cult,  is  its  rarest  treasure. 

The  different  stages  of  love  are  thus 
divided  into  five  main  divisions: 

Purba  Raga,  the  dawn  of  love;  Dautya, 
message  of  love;  Abhisara,  secret  going- 
forth;  Sambhog-Milan,  physical  union  of 
lovers;  Mathur,  final  separation,  and  Bhava- 
janmilan,  union  of  spirit. 

In  Bhaktiratnakara  three  hundred  and 
sixty  different  kinds  of  the  finer  emotions  of 
a  lover's  heart  are  minutely  classified.  Each 
of  these  groups  has  hundreds  of  songs  at- 
tached to  it  by  way  of  illustration. 

Chandi  Das  thus  wrote  about  the  love 
between  Radha  and  Krishna  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century.  Mr. 
Sen  translates  the  passage  as  follows: 

Among  men  such  love  was  never  heard  of 
before.  Their  hearts  are  bound  to  each 
other  by  their  very  nature.  They  are  in  each 
other's  presence,  yet  they  weep,  fearing  a 
parting.  If  one  is  absent  from  the  other 
for  half  a  second,  they  both  feel  the  pangs 


of  death.  Just  as  a  fish  dies  when  dragged 
from  the  water,  so  do  they  if  parted  from 
one  another. 

You  say  that  the  sun  loves  the  lily,  but 
the  lily  dies  in  the  frost,  but  the  sun  lives 
on  happily.  You  say  the  bird  chataka  and 
the  clouds  are  lovers,  but  the  clouds  do  not 
give  a  drop  of  water  to  the  bird  before  their 
time.  The  flower  and  the  bee,  it  is  said, 
adore  each  other,  but  if  the  bee  does  not 
come  to  the  flower,  the  flower  does  not  go 
to  the  bee.  It  is  foolish  to  describe  the  bird 
charoka  as  a  lover  of  the  moon — their  status 
is  so  different.  There  is  nothing,  says 
Chandi  Das,  to  compare  to  this  love  of 
Radha  and  Krishna. 

And,  again,  when  the  separation  came 
about  between  Radha  and  Krishna,  and 
the  former  felt  that  she  was  about  to 
die  from  the  pangs  of  separation,  the 
poet,  Govinda  Das  (i 537-1612),  makes 
her  sing: 

Let  my  body  after  death  be  reduced  to  the 
earth  of  those  paths  which  will  be  touched 
by  the  beautiful  feet  of  Krishna.  Let  it  be 
melted  into  the  water  of  the  tank  where 
Krishna  bathes.  When  I  shall  have  expired, 
let  my  spirit  live  as  the  lustre  of  the  mirror 
in  which  Krishna  sees  his  face.  O  let  me 
be  turned  into  a  gentle  breeze  for  the  fan 
with  which  he  cools  himself.  Whenever 
Krishna  moves  like  a  new-born  cloud,  may 
I  become  the  sky  behind,  to  form  the  back- 
ground of  his  beautiful  form. 

Rabindranath  used  to  read  these 
Vaishnava  poets  from  his  early  boyhood, 
and  was  saturated  with  the  spirit  of 
Vaishnava  devotional  love  poems.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  wrote  some  most 
beautiful  poems  (padabali)  after  these 
poets.  Tagore  thus  speaks  of  their  in- 
fluence on  his  life  and  work: 

Our  boat  is  moving  now.  The  shore  is  on 
our  left.  On  the  rich  green  verdure  of  the 
rice  fields  has  stooped,  motherlike,  the  deep 
blue  of  the  thick  and  moist  clouds.  Thunder 
roars  Gur-Gur  at  intervals.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  description  of  the  Jamuna  in  the  rainy 
season  as  given  by  the  Vaishnava  poets. 
Many  phases  of   nature   remind   me  of   the 
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ity  will  discover  itself  automatically. 
Then  the  illumination  will  come  to 
"break  the  walls,"  and  this  world  will 
be  "one  luminous  whole,"  "one  perfect 
music." 

Apart  from  the  humanitarian  tendency 
of  the  award,  its  literary  value  is  im- 
mense. Now,  more  than  ever  before,  the 
people  of  the  West  would  most  anxiously 
look  into  the  vast  literary  treasures  of 
the  East.  Tagore  is  one  of  the  in- 
numerable other  great  Oriental  poets — 
poets  that  are  not  at  all  known  in  the 
West.  Tagore  is,  of  course,  the  great- 
est of  India's  living  poets ;  and  it  is  also 
true  that  no  other  literary  man  of  In- 
dia has  excelled  so  well  in  poetry, 
drama,  essays  and  novels,  all  taken  to- 
gether. 

Even  the  most  adverse  critics  of 
Tagore  are  bound  to  admit  that  he  has 
adorned  every  department  of  Bengali 
literature  by  his  transcendent  genius. 
Though  one  cannot  but  admire  the 
fecundity  and  versatility  of  Tagore's 
genius,  it  cannot  be  denied  just  the  same, 
that  he  has,  like  Ruskin,  dabbled  with 
too  many  things,  and  has  written  too 
much.  He  himself  pleads  guilty  of 
making  love  with  all  the  different 
branches  of  art.  The  passage  in  which 
he  makes  a  frank  confession  on  the  sub- 
ject translates: 

I  am  like  a  coquettish  lady  that  wants  to 
please  all  her  lovers,  and  is  afraid  to  lose  a 
single  one.  I  do  not  want  to  disappoint  any 
of  the  Muses.  But  that  increases  the  work, 
and  in  the  long  run  I  cannot  master  one 
fully  and  completely.  ...  I  have  a  vora- 
cious appetite  for  all  kinds  of  art.  When  I 
compose  songs,  I  feel  that  I  ought  to  stick 
to  it.  When  I  am  engaged  in  writing  a  play, 
I  get  so  intoxicated  with  the  subject  that 
I  begin  to  feel  that  I  should  devote  my  whole 
life  in  this  pursuit;  and  again,  when  I  join 
in  the  crusade  against  early  marriage  and 
illiteracy,  I  feel  that  the  art  of  social  reform 
ought  to  be  the  noblest  work  in  life.  At 
times  I  even  paint,  but  for  painting  I  am  too 
old.  .    .    . 

But  poetry  is  the  favourite  theme  of  my 
Ijf?  .   .   .  whatever  I  do — ?dit  the  Sadhana 


or  manage  Zamindary,  the  moment  I  begin 
to  write  poems  I  discover  myself  and  enter 
into  my  own  self.  I  at  once  realise  that  I 
am  in  my  element.  In  life,  consciously  or 
unconsciously,  I  may  play  false,  but  that  is 
utterly  impossible  with  my  muse.  In  poems 
the  deep  truth  of  my  life  finds  its  final 
lodgment. 

"I  find,"  says  Tagore  in  another 
place,  "infinitely  more  pleasure  in  writ- 
ing a  single  poem  than  in  writing  a  thou- 
sand prose  pieces.  In  verse-writing 
thought  assumes  a  definite  form,  and  it 
is  easy  to  handle  it.  Prose  is  hard  to 
manipulate,  it  is  so  cumbrous.  If  I  can 
write  one  poem  a  day,  I  can  pass  my 
days  in  happiness."  And  yet,  Tagore's 
prose  is  declared,  by  many  whose  opin- 
ions deserve  attention,  to  be  his  best  con- 
tribution to  Bengali  literature.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  his  prose  writings, 
Tagore  is  more  thoughtful,  more  natu- 
ral and  more  original.  Once  a  visitor 
at  Bolpur  told  Tagore  that  his  prose  was 
far  superior  in  intrinsic  value  and  orig- 
inality than  his  poetic  compositions. 
Tagore  answered  in  silence.  Of  course, 
silence  did  not  mean  the  acceptance  of 
the  statement.  Tagore  does  not  like  to 
hear  that.  It  is  not  necessary  to  agree 
with  this  school  of  thought  to  say  that 
Tagore's  prose  is  simply  superb  in  the 
grandeur  of  its  thought  and  subtlety  of 
its  composition.  He  has  added  a  fra- 
grance to  Bengali  prose  which  is  at  once 
rich  and  rare.  As  the  father  of  "short 
stories"  in  Bengali,  he  has  given  us  a 
treasure  which  would  be  a  cherished  ac- 
quisition to  any  language.  As  an  essay- 
ist, he  is  unsurpassed.  As  the  author  of 
Gora,  a  novel,  he  has  ranked  himself  as 
one  of  our  best  novelists.  His  letters 
are  perfect  pieces  of  prose-poems. 

Like  Milton  and  Matthew  Arnold, 
had  he  written  not  a  single  poem,  still 
his  prose  writings  would  have  ranked 
him  as  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  in 
the  firmament  of  Bengali  letters.  What 
Swinburne  says  of  the  style  of  Rossetti's 
poetry  may  as  well  be  said  of  Tagore's 
prose  style: 

It  has  th^  fullest  fervour  and  fluency  of 
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impulse,  and  the  impulse  is  always  toward 
harmony  and  perfection.  It  has  the  inimita- 
ble note  of  instinct,  and  the  instinct  is  al- 
ways high  and  right.  ...  It  has  all  the 
grace  of  perfect  force  and  all  the  force  of 
perfect  grace. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  tow- 
ering genius  of  Tagore,  it  cannot,  how- 
ever, he  gainsaid  that  as  a  poet  of  love 
and  life  he  is  a  direct  intellectual  de- 
scendant of  the  Vaishnava  poets  of  the 
fifteenth  and  the  sixteenth  centuries,  and 
as  a  poet  of  mysticism  of  the  Rishis  of 
the  Upanishads,  who  lived  between  two- 
thousand  and  one  thousand  years  before 
the  Christian  era,  and  of  the  mystic  poets 
like  Kabir  and  Ramprosad. 

Bengali  literature  may  well  be  proud 
of  the  blank  verse  of  Mahusudan  Datta 
and  Nabin  Chandra  Sen,  the  novels  of 
Bankim  Chandra  Chattopadhya,  the  es- 
says of  Akshoy  Koomar  Datta,  the 
dramas  of  Girish  Chandra  Ghose, 
Dwijendra  Lai  Roy,  and  Khirode 
Chandra  Bidyabinode,  and  the  crystal- 
line lyrics  of  Rabindranath  Tagore ;  but 
the  love  literature  of  the  Vaishnavas,  the 
Krishna  cult,  is  its  rarest  treasure. 

The  different  stages  of  love  are  thus 
divided  into  five  main  divisions: 

Purba  Raffa,  the  dawn  of  love;  Dautya, 
message  of  love;  Abhisara,  secret  going- 
forth;  Sambhog-Milan,  physical  union  of 
lovers;  Mathur,  final  separation,  snd  Bhava- 
sanmilan,  union  of  spirit. 

In  Bhaktiratnakara  three  hundred  and 
sixty  different  kinds  of  the  finer  emotions  of 
a  lover's  heart  are  minutely  classified.  Each 
of  these  groups  has  hundreds  of  songs  at- 
tached to  it  by  way  of  illustration. 

Chandi  Das  thus  wrote  about  the  love 
between  Radha  and  Krishna  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifteenth  century.  Mr. 
Sen  translates  the  passage  as  follows: 

Among  men  such  love  was  never  heard  of 
before.  Their  hearts  are  bound  to  each 
other  by  their  very  nature.  They  are  in  each 
other's  presence,  yet  they  weep,  fearing  a 
parting.  If  one  is  absent  from  the  other 
for  half  a  second,  they  both  feel  the  pangs 


of  death.  Just  as  a  fish  dies  when  dragged 
from  the  water,  so  do  they  if  parted  from 
one  another. 

You  say  that  the  sun  loves  the  lily,  but 
the  lily  dies  in  the  frost,  but  the  sun  lives 
on  happily.  You  say  the  bird  chataka  and 
the  clouds  are  lovers,  but  the  clouds  do  not 
give  a  drop  of  water  to  the  bird  before  their 
time.  The  flower  and  the  bee,  it  is  said, 
adore  each  other,  but  if  the  bee  does  not 
come  to  the  flower,  the  flower  does  not  go 
to  the  bee.  It  is  foolish  to  describe  the  bird 
charoka  as  a  lover  of  the  moon — their  status 
is  so  different.  There  is  nothing,  says 
Chandi  Das,  to  compare  to  this  love  of 
Radha  and  Krishna. 

And,  again,  when  the  separation  came 
about  between  Radha  and  Krishna,  and 
the  former  felt  that  she  was  about  to 
die  from  the  pangs  of  separation,  the 
poet,  Govinda  Das  (i 537-1612),  makes 
her  sing: 

Let  my  body  after  death  be  reduced  to  the 
earth  of  those  paths  which  will  be  touched 
by  the  beautiful  feet  of  Krishna.  Let  it  be 
melted  into  the  water  of  the  tank  where 
Krishna  bathes.  When  I  shall  have  expired, 
let  my  spirit  live  as  the  lustre  of  the  mirror 
in  which  Krishna  sees  his  face.  O  let  me 
be  turned  into  a  gentle  breeze  for  the  fan 
with  which  he  cools  himself.  Whenever 
Krishna  moves  like  a  new-born  cloud,  may 
I  become  the  sky  behind,  to  form  the  back- 
ground of  his  beautiful  form. 

Rabindranath  used  to  read  these 
Vaishnava  poets  from  his  early  boyhood, 
and  was  saturated  with  the  spirit  of 
Vaishnava  devotional  love  poems.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  he  wrote  some  most 
beautiful  poems  (padabali)  after  these 
poets.  Tagore  thus  speaks  of  their  in- 
fluence on  his  life  and  work: 

Our  boat  is  moving  now.  The  shore  is  on 
our  left.  On  the  rich  green  verdure  of  the 
rice  fields  has  stooped,  motherlike,  the  deep 
blue  of  the  thick  and  moist  clouds.  Thunder 
roars  Gur-Gur  at  intervals.  I  am  reminded 
of  the  description  of  the  Jamuna  in  the  rainy 
season  as  given  by  the  Vaishnava  poets. 
Many  phases  of  nature   remind   me  of   the 
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poets  of  old;  the  cause  of  this  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  beauty  of  nature  is  no  empty 
beauty  for  me — therein  lies  hidden  the  eter- 
nal playfulness  of  a  mysterious  heart, — here 
resides  limitless  Brindabama.  Those  that 
have  entered  into  the  very  heart  of  the 
Vaishnava  poems  hear  their  echoes  as  I  do, 
in  the  voices  of  nature. 

Even  though  in  the  poems  of  Tagore 
the  love  fervour  of  the  Vaishnava  poets 
fades  a  little,  yet  they  assume  a  nev^rer 
and  a  nobler  colour  in  their  universality 
of  application.  "There  is  nothing  new 
under  the  sun";  but  he  is  an  artist  who 
can  create  new  ideas  and  new  imageries 
to  cloak  the  old  in  ever-new  forms. 
Judging  from  this  standpoint — ^Tagpre, 
with  all  his  indebtedness  to  the  poets  of 
the  Krishna  cult,  is  yet  an  original  poet 
of  the  highest  rank. 

And  in  his  philosophy  of  the  Sadhana 
— though  the  basic  principles  of  the 
Upanishads  are  known  even  to  the  chil- 
dren of  India — ^Tagore  has  modernised 
them,  and  made  complicated  problems 
as  clear  as  crystal. 

In  his  devotional  and  mystic  poems 
and  songs,  Tagore  combines  the  simplic- 
ity of  Ramprosad  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury with  Kabir,  the  mystic  poet  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  Ramprosad'  sang  in 
Bengali  and  Kabir  in  Hindi.  Of  the 
simplicity  of  Ramprosad  Margaret  E. 
Noble  (Sister  Nivcdita)  enthusiastically, 
but  truly  says: 

No  flattery  could  touch  a  nature  so  unap- 
proachable in  its  simplicity.  For  in  these 
"writings  we  have,  perhaps  alone  in  litera- 
ture, the  spectacle  of  a  great  poet  whose 
genius  is  spent  in  realising  the  emotions  of 
a  child.  William  Blake  in  our  poetry  strikes 
the  note  that  is  Dearest  his,  and  Blake  is, 
by  no  means,  hit  peer.  Robert  Burns,  in  his 
splendid  indifference  to  rank,  and  Whitman, 
in  his  glorification  of  common  things,  have 
points  of  kinship  with  him.  But  to  such  a 
radiant  white  heart  of  childlikeness  it  would 
be  impossible  to  find  a  perfect  counterpart. 
Years  do  nothing  to  spoil  his  quality.  They 
only  serve  to  give  him  a  self-confidence  and 
poise.  Like  a  child,  he  is  now  grave,  now 
gay,  sometimes  petulant^  sometimes  despair- 


ing. But  in  the  child  all  this  is  purposeless. 
In  Ramprosad  there  is  a  deep  intensity  of 
purpose.  Every  sentence  he  has  uttered  is 
designed  to  sing  the  glory  of  his  mother. 

In  Mr.  Sen's  translation  he  thus  sings 
one  of  his  most  popular  songs: 

No  more  shall  I  call  you  by  that  sweet  name, 

"Mother!" 
You  have  given  me  woes  unnumbered  vand 

reserved  many  more  for  me,  I  know! 
I  once  had  a  home  and  family,  and  now  you 

have  made  me  such  that  I  am  disowned 

by  all. 
What  other  ills  may  yet  befall  me  I  cannot 

tell. 
Who  knows  but  that  I  may  have  to  beg  mj 

bread  from  door  to  door.     Indeed,  I  am 

expecting  it. 
Does  not  a  child   live  when  his  mother  is 

dead? 
Ramprosad  was  a  true  son  of  his  mother; — 

but  you,  being  the  mother,  have  treated 

your  son  like  an  enemy. 
If  in  the  presence  of  his  mother,  the  son  can 

suffer  so  much,  what  is  the  use  of  such  a 

mother  to  him? 

Kabir,  unlike  Ramprosad  and  like 
Tagore,  did  not  sing  to  any  particular 
Grod  or  Goddess.  He  was  a  universal- 
ist,  not  in  its  creedal  sense,  but  in  the 
significance  of  the  term.  He  found  God 
everywhere.  Like  Paul  the  tent-maker 
and  Bunyan  the  tinker,  Kabir  was  an 
antisan  who  made  his  living  working  at 
the  loom.  He  had  no  education — ^he  was 
not  even  literate.  But  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  able  to  read  or  write  to  pro- 
duce true  poetry.  Kabir  sang  out  of 
his  heart,  and  his  songs  are  now  sung  by 
millions  of  his  countrymen.  When  one 
reads  Kabir's  songs,  one  cannot  but  think 
of  Gitanjali,  and  we  do  not  wonder 
why  some  superficial  critics  are  prone  to 
call  Tagore  an  accomplished  imitator  at 
best.  To  quote  a  few  of  Kabir's  songs 
as  translated  by  Tagore: 

0  servant,  where  dost  thou  seek  me? 
Lo,  I  am  beside  thee. 

1  am  neither  in  temple  nor  mosque:  I   am 

neither  in  Kaaba  nor  in  Kailash. 
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Neither  am  I  in  rites  and  ceremonies,  nor  in 
Yoga  and  renunciation. 

If  thou  art  a  true  seeker,  thou  shalt  at  once 
see  Me:  thou  shalt  meet  Me  in  a  mo- 
ment of  time. 

Kabir  says,  O  Sadhu!  God  is  the  breath  of 
all  breath. 

And,  again,  he  sings  of  the  Divine 
love: 

How  could  the  love  between  me  and  thee 

sever? 
As  the  leaf  of  the  lotus  abides  in  the  water — 
So    Thou    art    my    God,    and    I    am    Thy 

servant  I 
As  the  bird  gazes  all  night  at  the  moon — 
So  Thou  art  my  I.ord  and  I  am  Thy  servant 
From  the  beginning  until  the  end  of  time, 

there  is  love  between  Thee  and  me: 
How  shall  such  love  be  extinguished? 
Kabir  says:    ''As  the  river  enters  into  the 

ocean,  so  my  heart  touches  Thee." 

And,  again,  the  following  reminds  us 
of  the  pragmatic  poems  of  Tagore: 

It  is  not  the  austerities  that  mortify  the  flesh 
which  are  pleasing  to  the  Lord, 

When  you  leave  off  your  clothes  ana  kill 
your  senses,  you  do  not  please  the  Lord ; 

The  man  who  is  kind  and  practises  righteous- 
ness, who  remains  passive  amidst  the 
concerns  of  the  world,  who  considers  all 
creatures  on  earth  as  his  own  self,  he  at- 
tains the  immortal  Being:  the  True  God 
is  ever  with  him. 

Kabir  says:  "He  attains  the  true  Name 
whose  words  are  pure,  and  who  is  free 
from  pride  and  conceit.'' 

The  critics  of  Tagore  may  well  re- 
member that  these  poems  of  Kabir  might 
as  well  have  been  sung  by  a  St.  Francis 
or  a  David.  As  Browning  was  pro- 
foundly  influenced  by  Shelley,  Tennyson 
by  Keats  and  Byron,  and  Arnold  by 
Wordsworth,  similarly  Tagore  has  been 
profoundly  influenced  by  Kabir,  Chan- 
didas  and  Joy  Dev.  Tagore  is  not  an 
imitator,  he  is  a  creator  and  that  of  the 
highest  order. 

Tagore  was  bom  at  a  supreme  mo- 
ment of  our  history.    He  was  needed  in 


India  as  Dante  was  needed  in  Italy, 
Shakespeare  in  England  and  Goethe  in 
Germany.  After  the  strife  and  the  stress 
of  English  domination  of  Hindustan,  the 
people  longed  for  quiet.  Laissez  faire 
theory  was  practiced  with  a  vengeance. 
English  culture  threatened  the  indige- 
nous; and  soon  the  question  arose  for  a 
momentous  decision,  whether  English, 
Sanskrit  or  Bengali  should  be  the  me- 
dium of  instruction.  Macaulay  with  his 
profound  ignorance  of  Sanskrit  or  Ben- 
gali literature  wrote  his  merciless  ana- 
thema on  the  former  in  his  notorious 
Minute  of  1835.  The  British-Indian 
government  voted  for  English,  and  the 
people  have  to  suffer  still  from  such  a 
stupendously  stupid  blunder.  In  the 
Calcutta  University,  English  is  still  the 
first  language  and  Sanskrit  or  Bengali 
the  second  language.  Here,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  by  the  way,  that,  like  the 
Irish  nationalists  the  Indian  nationalists 
are  at  work  to  regenerate  the  spirit  of 
our  own  language,  and  Tagore  is  a  par- 
amount leader  of  the  movement. 

But  when  the  tide  of  English  culture 
and  literature  was  about  to  swamp  the 
classical  culture  of  the  country,  there 
rose  a  man  whose  transcendent  person- 
ality was  strong  enough  to  stem  the 
smothering  influence  of  too  much  par- 
tiality to  an  alien  culture.  This  was 
Raja  Ram  Mohun  Roy,  who  is  so  de- 
servedly called  the  Father  of  Modem 
India.  But  though  it  received  a  great 
many  set-backs,  the  modern  renaissance 
in  Bengal  truly  began  not  at  the  time  of 
Raja  Ram  Mohun,  but  in  the  "sixteenth 
century  when  Vaishnavism  preached  the 
equality  of  all  men,  when  the  Sudra — 
the  helot  of  the  ancient  Hindu — 
preached  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  the 
Brahmin  who  welcomed  and  encouraged 
it,  when  the  God  of  the  Hindu  was  for 
the  first  time  worshipped  with  hymns 
composed  by  a  Mohammedan,  when 
Ram  Das  declared  that  man  was  free 
and  he  could  not  be  subjected  by  force, 
and  when  the  Brahmin  accepted  the 
leadership  of  the  Sudra  in  attempting  to 
found  a  Hindu  state."  Througji  many 
contributing  causes  the  reformation  was 
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in  abeyance  for  centuries,  and  Raja  Ram 
Mohun  had  to  begin  the  work  anew. 
But  he  realised  the  tremendous  energy 
of  the  western  culture  and  the  virility  of 
its  literature,  so  he  stood  for  a  compro- 
mise— rather  a  harmony.  He  on  the  one 
hand  strongly  advocated  the  introduction 
of  western  culture,  and  on  the  other, 
fervently  preached  the  gospel  of  the  re- 
vival of  Indian  culture  and  Sanskrit 
literature.  The  time  was  ripe,  and  he 
set  the  ball  rolling,  which  is  still  mov- 
ing on  through  ^'zig-zag  paths  and  juts 
of  pointed  rocks.'' 

Raja  Ram  Mohun  Roy  introduced 
into  literature  the  use  of  modem  Bengali. 
There  was  still  a  struggle  as  to  whether 
Bengali  should  be  Anglicised  or  San- 
skritised.  Pandit  Iswar  Chandra  Vidya- 
sagar  in  his  **sitar  Banabash"  dealt  a 
death-blow  to  the  former  by  writing  this 
exquisite  book  in  chaste  Sanskritised 
Bengali.  That  book  still  remains  as  one 
of  our  best  books  that  embody  pure  dic- 
tion. 

Bankim  Chandra  Chattopadhya  de- 
cided once  for  all  that  Bengali  was  to  be 
Bengali  without  as  much  direct  influence 
either  from  Sanskrit  or  from  English, 
and  he  succeeded  tremendously.  He 
combined  classical  Bengali  with  the  com- 
mon language  of  the  people,  and  yet  pre- 
served a  high  standard  of  literary  ex- 
cellence. 

What  Bankim  did  for  Bengali  prose, 
Tagore  has  done  for  Bengali  poetry. 
Tagore's  path  has  been  made  easy,  for 
the  great  literary  geniuses  who  preceded 
him  in  the  nineteenth  century  struggled 
hard  to  eradicate  the  thorns  on  the  way. 
But  fortunately  for  the  Bengali  litera- 
ture, it  was  left  for  a  genius  of  as  high 
an  order  as  Tagore's  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  at  large  its  richness  and  wealth  of 
thought.  Tagore  combines  in  his  writ- 
ings the  rich  inheritance  of  his  pred- 
ecessors and  the  wealth  of  vast  litera- 
ture produced  by  the  masters  who  were 
his  contemporaries.  The  contemporaries 
acted  and  re-acted  one  on  the  other  for 
mutual     enrichment.       What     Walter 


Pater  says  of  the  Mediaeval  Renaissance 
in  Europe,  is  equally  true  for  the  age  in 
Bengal  in  which  Tagore  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  bom: 

There  come,  from  timr  to  time,  eras  of 
more  favourable  conditions,  in  which  the 
thoughts  of  men  draw  nearer  than  is  their 
wont,  and  many  interests  of  the  world  com- 
bine in  one  complete  type  of  general  cul- 
ture. The  fifteenth  century  in  Italy  is  one 
of  these  happier  eras,  and  what  is  some- 
times said  of  the  age  of  Pericles  is  true  of 
that  of  Lorenzo;  it  is  an  age  productive  in 
personalities,  manysided,  centralised,  com- 
plete. Here  artists  and  philosophers  and 
those  whom  the  action  of  world  has  elevated 
and  made  keen  do  not  live  in  isolation,  but 
breathe  a  common  air,  and  catch  light  and 
heat  from  each  other's  thoughts.  There  is 
a  spirit  of  general  elevation  and  enlighten- 
ment in  which  all  alike  communicate. 

Born  in  such  a  propitious  time  and  in 
a  comparatively  wealthy  family,  rich 
with  the  intellectual  inheritance  of  gen- 
erations, Tagore,  unlike  most  poets, 
never  had  to  struggle  to  earn  his  daily 
bread.  And,  living  in  ease  all  his  life, 
he  has  served  his  Muse,  and  served  her 
faithfully  and  well ;  as  he  also  has  served 
his  country'  and  Humanity,  conscien- 
tiously. And  he  has  served  all  these  to 
serve  God  with  ''all  his  mind,  with  all 
his  soul  and  with  all  his  strength."  Rich 
in  its  spiritual  wealth,  resplendent  in  its 
exalted  emotions,  the  personality  of 
Rabindranath  Tagore  is  a  living  lyric  of 
the  rarest  quality;  and  when  he  "crosses 
the  bar"  India  will  be  like  England  ever 
since  the  death  of  Tennyson.  In  his 
poem.  The  Infinite  Love,  Tagore,  who 
combines  in  his  poetry  the  idealistic 
flights  of  Shelley,  the  luxuriant  imagery 
of  Keats,  the  exalted  beauty  of  Tenny- 
son and  Chandidas,  and  the  spiritual 
fervour  of  Thomas  a  Kempis  and  Chait- 
anya  Dev,  strikes  the  dominant  note  of 
his  life  and  work,  both  of  which  have 
been  tremendously  influenced  by  the 
sublime  philosophy  and  the  eloquent  nat- 
ural beauties  of  India, 
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"the  poet" 

It  requires  a  rare  deftness  of  touch  to 
produce  a  story  of  the  type  and  quality 
represented  by  Mr.  Nicholson's  new  vol- 
ume, The  Poet,  blending  as  it  does  the 
sparkle  of  youth  and  rosy  glow  of  ro- 
mance with  an  underlying  tenderness 
and  wise  philosophy.  It  is  also  no  small 
achievement  to  have  created  such  a  char- 
acter as  that  of  the  title-role,  a  true  poet, 
with  an  unquenchable  idealism,  who, 
nevertheless,  has  a  most  practical  and 
"efficient  way  of  handling  the  problems 
of  actual  life,  when  he  chooses  to  inter- 
vene and  straighten  them  out.  Now, 
although  he  does  not  make  a  habit  of 
playing  the  part  of  Providence  for  his 
friends,  it  happens  that  there  are  a  young 
couple  living  in  the  same  Middle  West 
city  which  chances  to  be  the  poet's  home, 
and  their  domestic  strife,  culminating  in 
a  divorce  suit,  has  been  nothing  less  than 
a  public  calamity,  because  they  are  so- 
cially prominent,  much  beloved  and 
hitherto  have  been  held  up  as  models 
of  wedded  happiness.  To  the  poet  es- 
pecially the  shock  is  very  great,  for  even 
in  middle  age  he  still  has  kept  his  ideals 
young  and  fresh,  and  this  failure  of  a 
love  match,  which  had  seemed  to  him 
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unusually  perfect,  strikes  a  blow  at  his 
most  treasured  beliefs.  So  he  ventures 
upon  the  delicate  office  of  mediator;  and 
when  the  young  husband  curtly  gives  him 
to  understand  that,  old  friend  though  he 
is,  this  is  a  matter  in  which  no  outside 
interference  would  be  allowed,  he  makes 
the  unexpected  rejoinder,  "But  it  hap- 
pens that  I  am  an  interested  party !"  and 
then,  with  whimsical  earnestness,  puts 
forth  this  curious  argument : 

You  see,  Miles,  your  difficulties  and  your 
attitude  toward  your  family  and  life  in 
general  are  hurting  my  business;  this  may 
sound  strange,  but  it's  quite  true.  And  it's 
of  importance  to  me  and  my  clients,  so  to 
speak.  .  .  .  You're  making  it  appear  that 
I  am  a  false  prophet,  a  teacher  of  an  out- 
worn creed.  ...  I  can't  afford  to  stand  by 
and  see  the  little  fringes  I've  tacked  on  to 
old  fabrics  torn  off  without  making  a  pro- 
test. To  put  it  another  way,  I'm  not  going 
to  have  it  said  that  the  gulf  is  so  widening 
between  poetry  and  life  that  another  genera- 
tion will  be  asking  what  our  rhymed  patter 
was  all  about — not  without  a  protest! 

• 

The  essence  of  the  poet's  philosophy  is 
that  "There's  no  such  thing  as  you  and 
me  in  this  world,  we're  all  Us — ^you 
might  say  that  mankind  is  a  lot  of  Us-es. 
And  when  you  let  the  weeds  grow  up  in 
your  garden  they're  a  menace  to  all  the 
neighbours."  And  because  he  has  the 
courage  of  his  convictions,  and  is  also  a 
big-souled,  tender-hearted  man,  with  in- 
finite patience  and  an  ineradicable  faith 
in  human  nature,  he  does  succeed  in  up- 
rooting the  weeds  of  obstinacy  and  anger 
and  disillusion  that  had  almost  ruined 
the  fair  garden  of  his  young  friends' 
lives.  And,  incidentally,  he  restores  lost 
faith  to  the  young  wife's  unmarried  sis- 
ter, an  inexperienced  girl  who,  looking 
on  with  hurt  eyes  at  the  threatened 
wreck  of  one  marriage,  has  vowed  that 
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such  a  tragedy  shall  never  come  to  her; 
yet,  nevertheless,  through  the  poet's  wily 
manoeuvres,  she  meets  a  young  man  who 
convinces  her  that  Romance  is  not 
wholly  dead,  and  that  "when  you  go  in 
for  Romance,  you  ought  to  carry  through 
with  it."  Taken  as  a  whole.  The  Poet 
is  a  sunshiny,  optimistic  little  volume, 
and  a  good  tonic  for  the  blues — 
and  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  since  it 
avowedly  takes  for  its  text  the  doctrine 
that  "this  is  a  pretty  good,  cheerful  kind 
of  world  when  you  consider  it." 


"thb  voice  in  the  fog" 


If  you  like  that  special  brand  of  mys- 
tery story  which  achieves  diverting  com- 
edy by  placing  eminently  worth-while 
people  in  false  positions  and  leaves  them 
to  flounder  there  according  to  their  re- 
spective natures,  then  The  Voice  in  the 
Fog,  by  Harold  MacGrath,  is  likely  to 
meet  your  needs.  The  blame  for  ini- 
tial situation  may  be  directly  placed  upon 
a  London  fog,  occurring  in  the  height 
of  the  season,  at  that  midnight  hour 
when  the  press  of  hansoms  and  motors, 
homeward  bound,  is  at  its  densest.  The 
traffic  is  at  a  standstill ;  a  young  Ameri- 
can girl,  alone  in  her  coupe,  hears  from 
out  of  the  external  blur  two  voices,  the 
voices  of  men,  the  one  proclaiming  him- 
self a  "bally  ass,"  and  the  other  rehears- 
ing the  terms  of  a  mysterious  wager  he 
has  just  won,  and  which  is  to  remain  in 
force  for  precisely  six  months.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  coupe  door  is  opened 
and  a  man  enters,  saying,  "Enid,  it  looks 
as  though  we  should  never  get  out  of 
here;  is  your  collar  up?"  and  so  saying, 
fumbles  in  the  dark  about  her  neck. 
Taken  by  surprise,  the  girl  is  somewhat 
slow  in  gasping  out  the  fact  that  she  is 
not  Enid,  whereupon  the  man,  admit- 
ting that  he  has  lost  his  way,  apologises 
and  vanishes  into  the  fog.  And  here- 
upon the  girl  discovers  that  her  almost 
priceless  sapphire  necklace  is  gone.  Now, 
imagine  that  by  a  series  of  happenings, 
none  of  them  -wildly  improbable,  the 
young  girl  of  the  coupe  adventure,  one 
Kitty   Killigrew,   finds   herself   at   Bar 


Harbor,  ardently  besieged  by  a  certain 
titled  Englishman,  Lord  Monckton, 
and  at  the  same  time  fast  losing  her 
heart  to  her  father's  private  secretary, 
who  claims  to  be  nothing  more  than 
one  Thomas  Webb,  whose  efficiency 
as  a  steward  on  board  the  ocean 
liner  which  brought  home  the  Killi- 
grews,  paved  the  way  to  his  present 
advancement.  Imagine  further  that,  al- 
though when  she  first  successively  met 
these  two  men,  Kitty  Killigrew  failed 
in  the  light  of  day  to  identify  them,  yet 
in  the  dark  a  chance  word  stirred  the 
chords  of  her  memory  and  she  knew  that 
Webb  was  the  "bally  ass"  who  had  lost 
his  wager,  and  that  Lord  Monckton  was 
the  man  who  in  the  thick  of  the  fog 
had  called  her  Enid.  It  was  a  riddle 
which  baffled  her,  especially  when  she 
made  the  further  discovery  that  Webb 
and  not  Monckton  had  in  his  possession 
a  package  of  unset  sapphires  which  had 
not  been  declared  at  the  customs-house. 
Altogether,  a  rather  intricate  tangle,  as 
tantalising  as  one  of  those  scroll-saw  puz- 
zles; and  yet,  under  Mr.  MacGrath's 
deft  manipulation,  each  enigmatic  piece 
slips  neatly  and  accurately  into  place 
until  the  finished  pattern  lies  before  us. 
There  is  just  one  detail  which  somewhat 
cheapens  the  quality  of  the  story  as  re- 
gards .technique,  and  that  is  the  very  im- 
probable coincidence  invoked  to  explain 
the  rightful  ownership  of  the  jewels  in 
the  possession  of  the  pretended  Thomas 
Webb.  The  explanation  is  unconvinc- 
ing, and  is  simply  one  more  instance  of 
an  author  who  shirks  a  technical  diffi- 
culty, instead  of  turning  it  by  some  un- 
expected twist,  to  his  big  advantage. 

"sheep's  clothing" 

Another  current  novel  in  which  the 
plot  turns  upon  a  theft  of  jewels  in  mid- 
ocean,  and  later  reveals  a  daring  attempt 
at  smuggling  is  Sheep's  Clothing,  by 
Louis  Joseph  Vance.  Among  the  pas- 
sengers upon  a  certain  steamer  leaving 
Liverpool  for  New  York  is  a  young  girl, 
whose  personal  charm  and  appealing 
manner,  coupled  with  an  obvious  ner- 
vousness suggestive  of  one  who  feared 
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pursuit,  at  once  attract  the  attention  of 
several  of  her  fellow-voyagers.  The 
ample,  indomitable,  yet  kind-hearted 
dowager  who  shares  the  young  woman's 
stateroom  and  who  possesses  the  erratic 
name  of  Mrs.  Beggarstaff,  is  the  first 
to  make  several  interesting  discoveries: 
first,  that  the  girl  has  in  her  possession 
a  rare  piece  of  antique  jewelry  which  un- 
mistakably belonged  in  a  certain  famous 
collection,  the  theft  of  which  five  years 
earlier  had  completely  bafiBed  the  police ; 
secondly,  that  the  girl's  real  name  was 
not  Lucy  Carteret,  as  appeared  on  the 
passenger  list,  but  Lydia  Craven,  daugh- 
ter of  Tad  Craven,  a  familiar  figure  in 
New  York's  exclusive  social  circles,  who 
had  always  passed  himself  off  as  a  bache- 
lor. Lydia  admits  that  she  has  run  away 
from  the  guardianship  of  the  chaperon 
with  whom  her  father  has  left  her  for 
years  tti  London.  The  immediate  reasons 
for  her  flight  are  to  escape  being  forced 
into  a  marriage  that  is  repellent  to  her, 
and  to  find  the  father  whom  she  has  not 
seen  for  five  years  and  who  has  ceased 
to  answer  her  letters.  This  initial  situa- 
tion is  rich  in  possibilities,  but  is  quite 
dwarfed  by  the  more  startling  discovery 
that  the  neglectful  father  is  actually  on 
board  the  same  steamer — a  fact  revealed 
when  Lydia  stumbles  upon  him  at  the 
very  moment  when  he  is  pressing  his  lips 
to  those  of  the  young,  pretty  and  fabu- 
lously rich  widow,  Mrs.  Merrilees,  who 
is  naturally  not  pleased  to  find  that  her 
ardent  suitor  is  a  man  fully  ten  years 
older  than  he  had  represented  himself 
and  encumbered  with  a  grown-up  daugh- 
ter. But  the  story  of  Mrs.  Merrilees's 
anger,  hesitation,  and  forgiveness  is  a 
side  issue,  as  is  also  the  romance  which 
springs  up  between  Lydia  and  a  fellow- 
passenger,  Peter  Traft ;  for  the  full  lime- 
light of  the  narrative  soon  centres  on  a 
wonderful  string  of  pearls  that  Mrs. 
Merrilees  is  known  to  have  purchased  in 
Paris,  and  for  which  the  customs  officials 
will  be  on  the  watch,  Mrs.  Merrilees 
having  in  past  years  earned  an  unpleas- 
ant reputation  for  attempted  evasion  of 
duties.  How  Lydia's  father  tells  her 
that  he  is  in  secret  diplomatic  service 


and  persuades  her  to-  take  charge  of  a 
box  supposed  to  contain  government 
papers  of  great  importance;  how  Mrs. 
Merrilees  does  declare  her  pearls  and 
show  the  receipted  bills,  and  how  the  of- 
ficial appraiser  examines  the  pearls  and 
finds  them  to  be  paste ;  how  Lydia  grad- 
ually comes  to  mistrust  her  father  and 
eventually  prevents  the  success  of  a  fla- 
grant crime,  simply  because  her  own  natu- 
ral straightforwardness  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  her  to  fall  into  certain  cleverly 
laid  traps,  are  all  expounded  by  Mr. 
Vance  quite  in  accordance  with  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  school  of  mystery  story 
which  he  successfully  represents.  But 
the  reader  with  a  habit  of  picking  things 
rather  carefully  to  pieces,  wonders  how 
it  is  possible  for  a  number  of  people  so 
well  equipped  with  brains  as  the  char- 
acters of  this  story  should  be  so  phenom- 
enally dense  every  now  and  then,  when 
the  structure  of  the  plot  requires  them 
not  to  discover  certain  facts  until  just  a 
moment  too  late  to  prevent  them. 


"the  haunted  heart" 


As  is  occasionally  the  case  with  other 
novels  by  Agnes  and  Egerton  Castle,  the 
reader's  verdict  upon  The  Haunted 
Heart  will  depend  very  largely  upon 
whether  he  focuses  his  gaze  upon  the 
poignant  situation  into  which  the  open- 
ing chapter  introduces  us,  or  upon  the 
series  of  misunderstandings  and  the  con- 
sequent rash  deeds  which  brought  that 
situation  about.  The  authors  have 
shown  much  dexterity  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  material ;  they  have  shown 
us  the  facts  dimly  through  a  mist  of  in- 
directness; they  have  softened  improb- 
abilities by  the  mellowing  influence  of 
time  and  space — ^yet,  none  the  less,  if  in- 
stead of  saying,  "Isn't  it  cruel  that  sucK 
things  could  happen?"  we  should  begin 
by  saying  sanely,  "People  do  not  do  such 
things,"  the  book  would  lose  its  grip 
upon  us  at  once.  A  brief  summary  of 
details  will  better  explain  the  point. 
There  are  just  three  characters  in  the 
story  who  really  count,  Ian  Mclvor,  the 
Master  of  Stronaven,  his  brother  James, 
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a  priest,  and  Morna,  lan's  wife.  In  a 
brief  prelude,  we  see  the  three  as  chil- 
dren, steeped  in  the  lore  of  the  Idyls  of 
the  King;  and  playing,  now,  that  they  are 
Percival  and  Galahad,  and  again  that 
they  are  Arthur  and  Launcelot  and 
Guinevere.  But  even  in  these  childhood 
years  it  is  plain  that  James,  the  future 
priest,  loves  Morna  solely  in  a  mystical, 
idealised  way,  and  that  she  and  Ian  have 
already  dimly  recognised  that  they  were 
bom  for  each  other  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  does  not  count.  With  the  open- 
ing chapter  the  story  has  leaped  forward 
a  score  of  years.  Father  Mclvor  is  in- 
terrupted in  his  morning  prayers  by  the 
shocking,  incredible  news  that  Morna, 
after  fourteen  years  of  marriage,  has 
eloped  with  an  Italian  painter,  and  that 
Ian,  without  even  attempting  to  overtake 
the  couple,  without  a  thought  of  prim- 
itive violence  or  noble  forgiveness,  is  tak- 
ing steps  to  obtain  a  divorce.  The  poor 
priest,  torn  in  his  tenderest  affections, 
makes  futile-  attempts  to  check  his 
brother's  hasty  act.  He  cannot  believe 
that  Morna,  the  mystic  love  of  his  boy- 
hood, the  ideal  wife,  the  perfect  woman, 
could  have  deliberately  left  his  brother 
for  a  stranger,  a  chance  painter  whom 
she  had  known  but  a  few  weeks.  He 
cannot,  he  will  not,  credit  such  a  horror. 
But,  none  the  less,  the  law  follows  its 
course,  the  suit  for  divorce  is  undefended, 
and  the  decree  granted  on  the  bare  evi- 
dence of  the  letter  left  by  Morna  at  the 
time  of  her  flight.  Years  pass,  Ian  re- 
marries, choosing  his  bride  this  time  for 
her  youth,  her  indifference  and  her 
wealth.  He  asks  no  love  and  he  has  none 
to  give,  but  his  pride  of  family  demands 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  estate,  and 
an  heir  to  inherit  it.  But  when  he  brings 
his  bride  home  to  the  old  dwelling,  where 
every  room  and  passage  is  haunted  by 
memories  of  Morna,  a  doubt  as  to  his 
first  wife's  guilt  assails  him,  returns  per- 
sistently like  a  haunting  nightmare,  until 
at  last  he  knows,  in  defiance  of  all  logic, 
that  she  is  innocent — and  the  knowledge 
of  this  slowly  but  surely  kills  him.  It 
is  the  priest,  James,  who  undertakes  to 
visit  the  Continent  and  track  down  the 


missing   Morna.      He   finds   her  easily 
enough  in  the  remote  little  Italian  town, 
where  she  is  living  alone  and  friendless. 
And  in  few  words  she  gives  her  explana- 
tion.    She  had  idolised  Ian  always;  the 
idea  that  he  might  be  false  to  her  or 
she  to  him  was  too  hideous  a  thought 
ever  to  have  occurred ;  and  then,  without 
warning,   she   made   the  discovery  that 
during  his  one  and  only  long  absence 
from  her,  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  war, 
he  had  had  a  vulgar  intrigue  with  some 
common  woman  in  South  Africa.     Her 
first  thought  was  to  escape,  life  with  Ian 
seeming  impossible,  now  that  she  knew 
he  had  failed  her.     The  Italian  artist 
was  nothing  to  her,  and  never  could  be. 
But  he  was  a  kind  friend  and  he  helped 
her  to  make  her  escape  alone,  after  see- 
ing her  on  board  the  channel  steamer. 
Her  purposely  ambiguous  letter  to  Ian 
served  its  purpose,  and  broke  the*bonds 
which    she    thought   unbearable.      And 
then  had  come  revulsion,  and  day  by  day 
she  had  waited,  hoping  against  hope  that 
he  would  see  through  the  circumstantial 
evidence  against  her,  recognise  his  own 
fault  and  seek  her  out.     Then,  as  she 
tells  the  priest,  came  the  news  of  lan's 
remarriage,  and  she  knew  hope  was  at 
an  end.     And  the  priest  has  nothing  to 
say  except  that  there  is  now  indeed  no 
hope,  excepting  the  slim  chance  of  reach- 
ing lan's  bedside  in  time  to  bid  farewell. 
And  so  the  sustained  tragic  note  of  the 
volume  merges  into  a  final  dirge.     Sen- 
timental readers  will  no  doubt  shed  tears, 
and  devout  church  members  will  agree 
with  the  authors'  suggestion  that  the  hero 
and   heroine  were   the   direct  cause  of 
their  troubles  because  they  were  avowed 
agnostics,  instead  of  professed  Christians. 
But  let  us  look  at  the  story  once  again 
from  a  different  angle;  let  us  put  this 
question:  If  a  woman  of  proud  birth  and 
high  ideals,  a  woman  passionately  in  love 
with  her  husband,  single-minded  in  her 
devotion,  suddenly  learns  that  just  once 
in  fourteen  years  of  marriage  he  trans- 
gressed  his  vows,   because  of  the  tem- 
porary overthrow  of  moral  standards  be- 
gotten by  the  license  of  war,  is  it  likely 
that  she  will  conceal  her  own  grievance, 
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brand  herself  publicly  with  undeserved 
shame,  drag  a  proud  old  name  in  the  dirt, 
and  rob  herself  of  the  last  vestige  of  a 
chance  for  reconciliation?  And  the  an- 
swer, of  course,  is,  "Emphatically  no,  the 
thing  is  inconceivable !  To  act  that  way, 
she  must  be  not  a  woman,  but  a  sort  of 
Frankenstein  monster,  having  nothing  in 
common  with  the  tender,  passionate,  and 
quite  lovable  Moma  qf  the  present 
story. 

"his  official  fiancee" 

If  a  man  should  chance  to  have  some 
adequate  and  convincing  reason  for  tem- 
porarily finding  it  necessary  to  pose  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  the  world  as  engaged  to 
be  married;  and  if,  furthermore,  he 
should  succeed  in  persuading  one  of  the 
stenographers  on  his  office  staff  to  con- 
sent to  play  the  role  of  the  prospective 
bride,  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  some 
curious  and  diverting  situations  might 
result.  If,  in  addition  to  this,  we  should 
assume  that  the  man  in  question,  al- 
though at  heart  the  kindest  sort  of  per- 
son, whose  mother  and  sisters  adore  him, 
naturally  has  the  business  instinct  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  has  little  leisure 
to  pay  attention  to  young  women,  it  is 
obvious  that  unless  he  wishes  to  betray 
his  subterfuge  his  education  as  to  the 
opposite  sex  will  have  to  make  substan- 
tial progress.  It  is  just  this  sort  of 
dilemma  that  gives  its  special  zest  to 
His  Official  Fiancee,  by  Berta  Ruck, 
who  in  private  life  is  Mrs.  Oliver 
Onions.  Until  the  day  when  Mr. 
Waters,  head  of  the  Near  Oriental  Ship- 
ping Company  and  familiarly  known  to 
the  staff  as  "Our  Governor,"  makes 
his  amazing  proposal  to  Monica  Trant, 
he  had  certainly  never  thought  of  her 
as  other  than  a  piece  of  the  office  ma- 
chinery— an  unusually  efficient  piece, 
but,  none  the  less,  a  machine,  and  one 
easily  set  in  motion  by  his  formulaic  be- 
ginning, "Now,  Miss  Trant "    But 

the  outward  exigencies  of  the  new  sit- 
uation, the  necessity  of  a  formal  an- 
nouncement to  the  office  staff,  of  lunch- 
eons and  dinners  tete-a-tete,  of  the  pur- 
chase of  an  engagement  ring,  one  and 


all  stir  new  emotions,  new  thoughts 
that,  on  the  whole,  are  not  wholly  un- 
pleasant. What  Waters  himself  thinks 
about  it  all  we  learn  indirectly,  for  the 
narrative  is  given  in  the  first  person  by 
the  "official  fiancee"  herself.  To  her  the 
equivocal  situation  is  not  without  em- 
barrassment, which  grows  steadily  keener 
from  the  day  when  conventions  require 
that  she  shall  visit  Waters*  family.  The 
mother  and  sisters  are  so  genuinely 
pleased  with  the  prospective  bride,  so 
cordial  and  affectionate,  the  home  so  hos- 
pitable, the  whole  atmosphere  so  much 
that  which  Monica's  early  days  had 
known  that  there  is  an  element  of  cruelty 
in  the  knowledge  that  it  is  all  a  passing 
masquerade,  a  brief  taste  of  forbidden 
fruit.  But  what  Monica  Trant  does  not 
reckon  with  is  the  possibility  that  even 
the  most  absorbed  business  man  may  find 
a  piquancy  in  a  pretty  face  and  a  dainty, 
wide-awake  personality  if  once  his  eyes 
are  opened — and  that  is  precisely  what 
happens  to  Our  Grovernor.  And,  as  the 
perspicuous  reader  of  course  foresees,  the 
whole  problem  is  very  simply  solved  by 
an  amendment  to  the  original  contract 
which  changes  the  official  betrothal  into 
an  actual  one,  an  arrangement  which  is 
really  of  no  concern  to  any  but  the  parties 
to  the  transaction.  All  of  which  is  thor- 
oughly enjoyable.  The  one  weak  spot  is 
the  motive  for  the  whole  subterfuge ;  the 
nature  of  it  need  not  here  be  disclosed, 
but,  frankly,  it  strikes  one  as  a  rather 
slender  peg  upon  which  to  hang  so  ven- 
turesome an  enterprise. 


"the  lone  star  ranger" 


T-he  Lone  Star  Ranger,  by  Zane  Grey, 
has  at  least  one  distinction:  as  a  story 
of  the  Western  Bad  Man,  the  "gun- 
shooter"  by  inheritance  and  choice,  it 
breaks  all  records  in  the  number  of  mur- 
ders the  hero  has  to  his  credit,  the  nar- 
rowness of  his  escapes  and  the  amount 
of  lead  which  he  eventually  carries  in  his 
crippled  body.  And,  furthermore,  it 
suddenly  takes  this  outlaw  with  a  price 
upon  his  head,  and  not  only  saves  him 
from  the  noose,  but  actually  gives  him  a 
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chance  to  become  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  esteemed  citizens  in  the  whole 
State  of  Texas.  What  is  more,  it  does 
this  without  in  the  least  insulting  our 
credulity.  But  beyond  these  concessions 
the  reviewer  cannot  honestly  go.  The 
plot  rambles,  there  are  incidents  and 
characters  which  are  introduced  with  no 
apparent  purpose  and  which  disappear  as 
futilely  as  they  came.  The  women  are 
especially  ineffective;  they  are  not  real 
women,  but  merely  the  wild  guesses  of 
a  man  who  obviously  does  not  understand 
the  sex. 

"MRS.    martin's    man" 

Mrs,  Martins  Man,  by  St.  John  G. 
Ervine,  is  a  story  of  Irish  life  among 
the  lower  middle  class  in  a  small  town 
not  many  miles  from  Belfast.  The  de- 
tails are  often  sordid  and  unclean,  the 
characters  frail  and  sinful,  the  whole  at- 
mosphere grey  and  leaden  as  November 
rain-clouds.  And  yet,  out  of  this  for- 
bidding material,  the  author  has  wrought 
a  work  of  art  that  may  well  be  envied, 
strong  and  masterful  in  its  bold  brush- 
strokes, yet  showing  an  almost  feminine  • 
intuition  in  the  human  lights  and 
shadows.  Even  the  exact  points  of  de- 
parture and  arrival  are  unerringly 
chosen.  When  we  first  meet  Martha 
Martin  she  has  been  supposably  a  widow 
for  upward  of  sixteen  years ;  and  yet  she 
has  broken  her  established  habit  and  has 
left  her  prosperous  hardware  shop  in  the 
early  afternoon,  in  order  to  go  to  the  rail- 
way station  and  meet  the  long  truant 
husband,  whose  letter  announcing  his  ar- 
rival had  come  that  morning  like  the  tra- 
ditional bolt  out  of  the  blue.  As  she 
makes  her  way  to  the  station  she  reviews 
the  vanished  years;  and,  listening  to  her 
thoughts,  we  read  a  grim,  poignant, 
wretched  tragedy.  Her  marriage  from 
the  start  was  a  disaster ;  Martin,  a  com- 
mon sailor,  was  looked  upon  by  her 
father  as  a  degradation  which  the 
Mahaflys  could  not  accept;  so  he 
promptly  disinherited  his  oldest  daugh- 
ter, leaving  her  share  to  his  son  and 
younger  daughter,  Esther.  James  Mar- 
tin,   shiftless,    dissipated,    ne'er-do-well, 


soon  wearied  of  life  ashore,  and  for  the 
first  few  years  disappeared  periodically, 
leaving  a  sum  of  money  behind,  some- 
times much,  sometimes  little,  yet  never 
enough  to  last  until  his  return.  In  time 
Esther,  the  younger  sister,  came  to  share 
Martha's  poverty  and  loneliness;  and 
presently,  when  James  once  again  unex- 
pectedly returned,  Esther's  fresher, 
younger  beauty  was  the  one  thing  for 
which  he  had  eyes,  and  the  inevitable  and 
sordid  tragedy  was  enacted  under  the 
very  roof  that  sheltered  the  outraged 
wife.  Then  Esther,  in  her  turn,  lost  her 
novelty;  and  presently  Martin,  possibly 
from  some  dormant  sense  of  shame,  or 
it  may  be  surfeited  with  the  breed  of  the 
Mahaflys,  root  and  branch,  brutally  told 
his  wife  that  he  was  tired  of  her,  tired 
of  Esther,  and  was  leaving,  never  to  re- 
turn. Looking  back  from  the  vantage- 
ground  of  sixteen  years,  Martha  Martin 
to-day  wondered  whether  she  had  acted 
wisely.  She  had  never  told  that  she  was 
deserted ;  she  had  never  even  let  Esther 
know  that  James  had  tired  of  her  too. 
And  so  Esther  had  waited,  through  all 
these  dragging  years,  dreaming  her  fu- 
tile dream,  racked  sometimes  by  con- 
science for  her  betrayal  of  her  sister,  yet 
knowing,  or  thinking  that  she  knew,  that 
if  James  returned  she  should  take  up 
her  romance  where  it  had  been  broken 
off.  Then  had  come  the  rumour  of 
James's  death  at  sea,  then  silence  for 
long  years.  Such  is  the  situation  at  the 
hour  of  James's  expected  return.  To 
rehearse  further  the  actual  consequences 
of  his  arrival,  a  broken,  coarsened,  pre- 
maturely aged  man,  with  the  furtive 
cringing  bom  of  years  in  prison,  would 
be  to  rob  the  reader  of  the  best  that  the 
story  promises.  The  characters,  one  and 
all,  are  living  portraits,  strong  and  un- 
mistakable as  the  gnarled  old  features 
of  certain  unforgettable  Rembrandts. 
But  the  one  masterpiece  which  overtops 
all  the  others  soaringly  is  the  tremendous, 
inimitable  character  of  Mrs.  Martin  her- 
self. As  an  example  of  stoic  acceptance, 
of  wise  forbearance,  of  calm  recognition 
that  the  wreckage  of  her  home  and  do- 
mestic peace  could  not  be  remedied  by 
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making  bad  worse,  that  Esther's  frailty* 
and  James's  flagrant  betrayal  could  not 
be  blotted  out  by  denouncing  the  hus- 
band or  openly  shaming  the  sister,  make 
her  a  new  type  in  literature,  a  unique, 
splendid  spartan  figure.  She  deserves, 
we  tell  ourselves,  to  win  out  in  the  end ; 
and   win   out   she   does,    triumphantly, 


completely,  beyond  question.  And  yet, 
in  winning,  she  remains  a  lonely,  disap- 
pointed woman,  aged  before  her  time, 
and  with  nothing  to  soothe  the  ache  of 
miserable,  bygone  years.  A  gloomy, 
rather  depressing  book,  yet  one  that 
makes  the  true  artist  frankly  en- 
vious. 


TWELVE  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH 


I 

Henry  Holt's  "On  thb  Cosmic 
Relations"* 

Mr.  Holt's  book  is  far  and  away  the 
most  detailed  survey  of  "occult"  phe- 
nomena that  has  appeared  since  the  pub- 
lication twelve  years  ago  of  the  late  F. 
W.  H.  Myers's  Human  Personality  and 
its  Survival  of  Bodily  Death.  Like  that 
magnum  opus  it  is  a  warmly  sympathetic 
survey,  and  it  similarly  aims  at  a  definite 
and  comprehensive  explanation  of  the 
multitudinous  facts  and  alleged  facts 
with  which  it  deals.  It  also  is  charac- 
terised, as  is  Myers's  work,  by  highly 
poetic  qualities  and  by  the  consistent 
maintenance  of  an  attitude  which  may 
perhaps  be  best  described  as  one  of  "sci- 
entific mysticism."  But  here  the  points 
of  resemblance  cease. 

In  style  the  two  books— except  in  spots 
— are  as  wide  apart  as  the  poles.  Myers, 
a  classical  scholar  of  the  first  order,  wrote 
with  a  polish  and  finish  almost  Gallican 
in  its  charm.  The  power  of  Mr.  Holt's 
style  lies  in  its  rugged  simplicity.  If  he 
feels  it  necessary  to  coin  some  most  ap- 
palling words  for  purposes  of  classifica- 
tion, he  more  than  atones  by  the  direct- 
ness and  intimacy  of  his  diction.  He 
does  not  disdain  the  use  of  slang,  he  per- 
petually takes  the  reader  into  his  confi- 
dence, and  he  imparts  to  his  pages  an  un- 
usual piquancy  by  a  humour  that  is  a 
strange  intermixture  of  the  sardonic  and 

•On  the  Cosmic  Relations.  By  Henry  Holt. 
Two  Volumes.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Conpaoy. 


the  genial.  And,  writing  in  a  fashion 
notably  dissimilar  from  that  of  Myers, 
the  conclusions  at  which  he  arrives  con- 
trast strikingly  with  those  Myers  reached. 

Possibly  it  would  be  more  accurate 
to  say  that  they  go  far  beyond  Myers's 
findings.  Studying  the  perplexing  phe- 
nomena of  sleep,  hypnotism,  hysteria, 
genius,  apparitions,  hauntings  and  spirit- 
istic mediumship,  Myers,  as  is  well 
known,  ended  by  believing  that  the  sur- 
vival of  the  soul,  after  the  death  of  the 
body,  had  been  definitely  proved,  par- 
ticularly through  the  trance  utterances  of 
Mrs.  Piper  and  other  "intermediaries" 
between  this  world  and  the  next.  He 
also  worked  out,  as  a  necessary  theory 
to  account  for  such  phenomena  as  the 
achievements  of  genius,  the  solution  of 
problems  in  sleep,  and  "thought  trans- 
ference" between  living  minds,  his  famous 
hypothesis  of  the  subliminal  self,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  self  of  ordinary, 
everyday  awareness  is  only  part  of  a 
larger  self,  "revealed  in  a  fashion  at  once 
shifting  and  limited  through  an  organism 
not  so  formed  as  to  afford  it  full  mani- 
festation." 

Mr.  Holt,  surveying  the  same  evidence 
and  the  additional  evidence  accumulated 
by  the  Society  for  Psychical  Research 
since  Myers's  death,  is  by  no  means  so 
confident  as  was  Myers  that  "spirit  sur- 
vival" has  been  positively  proved  by  the 
phenomena  of  trance  mediumship.  He 
himself  believes  firmly  in  survival,  but  on 
inferential  rather  than  evidential  grounds. 
On    the    other    band,    he    insists    that 
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Myers's  "subliminal  self"  hypothesis  and 
the  allied  but  less  "mystical"  theory  of 
"the  subconscious"  adopted  by  most  psy- 
chologists, are  absolutely  meaningless  as 
employed  by  Myers  and  the  psychologists. 
In  his  opinion: 

As  far  as  yet  used  the  phrase  [subliminal 
self]  seems  to  me  something  to  look  wise 
over,  and  use  as  a  scrap-basket  for  anything 
you  don't  understand,  and  want  to  have  folks 
(perhaps  including  yourself)  think  you  do. 

But,  Mr.  Holt  immediately  goes  on, 
there  is  a  way  by  which  the  terms  "sub- 
liminal self"  and  "the  subconscious"  may 
acquire  a  true  explanatory  value.  That 
is  by  postulating  the  existence  of  a  Col- 
lective Self,  a  Cosmic  Mind,  which  in- 
cludes every  individual  self  as  the  ocean 
includes  its  drops,  a  Self  which  possesses 
powers  transcending  time  and  space,  and 
which  intermittently  manifests  through 
individual  selves,  particularly  when  they 
are  in  what  psychologists  call  a  "disso- 
ciated" state — as  in  sleep,  trance,  reverie. 
Or,  to  put  it  in  his  own  words,  he  would 
advance 

the  hypothesis,  as  yet  very  vague  and  para- 
doxical, that  although  the  individual  soul  is 
contained  within  the  pretty  definite  limits  of 
its  individuality,  yet,  within  these  limits  it  is 
a  portion — a  sort  of  bay,  if  you  please— of 
the  cosmic  soul,  and  is  subject  to  occasional 
influxes  or  tides  from  the  cosmic  soul  in  the 
shape  of  all  sorts  of  inspirations  (which 
turns  the  fluid  metaphor  of  a  tide  into  a 
gaseous  one),  not  only  those  of  music,  poetry, 
hypothesis,  eloquence,  etc.,  but  of  all  sorts 
of  dreams  and  visions,  normal  or  hypnotic 
and  "possessions''  of  all  degrees,  from  hetero- 
matic  writing  up  to  entire  apparent  sub- 
stitution or  at  least  predominance  of  a  soul 
that,  like  the  minor  inspirations  or  posses- 
sions, has  drifted  in  from  the  cosmic  aggre- 
gate. 

Now,  as  Mr.  Holt  cheerfully  admits 
— indeed,  explicitly  points  out — this 
theory  is  not  a  new  one.  Almost  every 
thoughtful  student  of  things  psychical,  in- 
cluding Myers  himself,  has  felt  impelled 
toward  it  as  perhaps  the  only  possible  ex- 
planation of  sundry  exceptionally  baffling 


phenomena.  But,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, those  who  have  thought  of  it 
have  been  content,  in  Mr.  Holt's  incisive 
phrase,  to  pick  it  up  and  admire  it,  and 
then  put  it  in  their  pockets.  What  he 
has  done,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  nearly 
a  thousand  pages  of  citation,  quotation, 
and  discussion,  is  to  apply  it  systemati- 
cally to  the  solution  of  the  problems  of 
psychical  research,  and  to  the  solution  of 
some  problems  of  everyday  life. 

How  account  for  the  achievements  of 
the  man  of  genius?  By  the  superiority 
of  the  inflow  of  the  Cosmic  Mind  into 
his  individual  mind,  answers  the  veteran 
New  York  publisher-author.  Whence 
come  dreams?  From  the  Cosmic  Mind. 
What  is  Telepathy?  A  process  whereby 
the  Cosmic  Mind  is  tapped.  And  the 
trance  utterances  which  purport  to  come 
from  those  who  have  gone  beyond  ?  Mr. 
Holt  makes  reply.  They  come  as  dreams 
do,  from  the  Cosmic  Mind;  they  arc 
themselves  dreams,  impressed  upon  the 
medium's  consciousness,  perhaps  by  her 
sitters,  perhaps  by  discarnate  personali- 
ties, as  alleged. 

But  is  not  all  this  wild  guessing? 
Most  candidly  Mr.  Holt  admits  that  it 
is  guessing,  but  he  denies  that  it  is 
"wild" : 

This  is  not  sheer  guesswork  built  up  on 
a  jumble  of  words  which  in  themselves  are 
but  professions  of  ignorance:  it  is  a  tenta- 
tive interpretation  of  facts,  which  we  have 
got  to  interpret  somehow,  or  resign  the  right 
and  responsibility  to  use  our  intellects.  It 
may  be  all  wrong,  but  doesn't  it  seem  to  be 
in  a  direction  where  truth  may  ultimately 
appear  more  clearly? 

A  good  many  readers  will  be  inclined 
to  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmative, 
even  while  recognising  that  not  a  few  of 
the  "facts"  which  Mr.  Holt  seeks  to  in- 
terpret still  lack  general  recognition  as 
being  facts,  and  that  he  again  and  again 
invokes  the  Cosmic  Mind  hypothesis  to 
explain  facts — such  as  ordinary  dreams — 
which  are  susceptible  of  a  much  simpler 
explanation.  Oddly  enough,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  pays  comparatively  little 
attention  to  the  phenomena— clairvoyant 
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and  premonitory — ^which  above  all  others 
seemingly  necessitate  some  such  hypothe- 
sis as  his.  Certain  of  these  phenomena 
are  too  well  instanced  to  be  '^explained 
away,"  whereas  "fraud"  or  "illusion" 
may  plausibly  be  argued  against  much 
that  he  does  include  in  his  extensive  ar- 
ray of  psychic  facts. 

Indeed,  apart  from  the  character  of 
his  theory,  his  frequent  neglect  to  evalu- 
ate evidence  critically,  will  militate 
against  his  book  being  given  even  a 
respectful  reading  by  the  "scientifically" 
minded.  Which  is  a  great  pity  if  only 
because,  in  the  present  reviewer's  opin- 
ion, not  the  least  merit  oi  On  the  Cosmic 
Relations  is  its  forceful  and  salutary  re- 
minder of  how  little  we  really  know — 
scientists  and  laymen  alike — of  the  work* 
ings  of  the  universe. 

H.  Adding  ton  Bruce, 

II 

Gaillard  Hunt's  "Life  in  America 
One  Hundred  Years  Ago"* 

No  book  of  this  sort  has  covered  so 
wide  a  field  in  so  satisfactory  a  fashion. 
With  an  admirable  sense  of  proportion,  it 
presents  a  canvas  at  the  same  time  de- 
tailed and  comprehensive.  Often,  one 
may  not  see  the  wood  for  the  trees  or  the 
trees  for  the  wood.  It  has  not  neglected 
detail,  but  by  rigidly  subordinating  this  to 
the  main  design,  the  two  dangers  of  such 
social  surveys  have  been  avoided — scrap- 
piness  of  treatment  on  th^  one  hand  and 
colourlessness  on  the  other.  One  is  grate- 
ful for  the  bibliography  at  the  end.  In- 
deed, as  a  book  of  information,  the  author 
— ^within  the  limits  of  his  intention — 
could  scarcely  have  done  his  work  better. 
The  style  is  straightforward  and  pleasing, 
though  lacking  in  distinctive  graces  and 
in  humour.  It  is  perhaps  asking  the  im- 
possible to  demand  that  a  short  survey  so 
complete  as  this  should  contain  more  of 
anecdotal  and  personal  interest.  The 
book  is  a  decided  contribution  to  all  but 
specialists. 

Ben  Franklin  did  not  succeed  in  get- 

*Life  in  America  One  Hundred  Years 
Ago.  By  Gaillard  Hunt  New  York:  Har- 
per and  Brothers. 


ting  the  turkey  adopted  as  the  national 
emblem,  says  the  author,  but  the  bald- 
headed   eagle   is   quite   as   native.     The 
American  spirit  of  the  day  demanded  that 
everything  in  America  should  be  individ- 
ual and  distinct.     An  American  of  one 
hundred  years  ago  was  above  all  a  local 
product,  a  citizen  of  his  State  and  not  of 
the  nation.    This  was  because  he  did  not 
get  about  much.    The  news  of  the  treaty 
of   peace   in    1814    (which   took   thirty- 
eight  days  to  cross  the  ocean)   was  re- 
ceived in  New  York  by  a  public  illumina- 
tion—men paraded  lower  Broadway  with 
lighted  candles  in  their  hands.    At  Wash- 
ington,  Dolly   Madison,   in  the  private 
house  whither  the  President  had  retreated 
when  the  White  House  was  burned,  rang 
the  dinner  bell.    The  news  had  taken  two 
days  to  get  to  the  capital.     There  were 
four  stages  a  day  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia    (none   on    Sunday).    The 
fare  was  ten  dollars  and  the  maximum  ca- 
pacity in  summer  was  twenty-eight  pas- 
sengers.    There  were  also  three  steam- 
boat-and-stage  routes.     But  this  was  by 
far  the  most  travelled  way  in  the  coun- 
try, and  even  here  the  inns  were  full  of 
bullies   and  rowdies  anxious   to   pick  a 
quarrel.    Elsewhere  there  were  highway- 
men, and  solitary  riders  in  outlying  dis- 
tricts ran  great  risk  of  being  killed  by 
Indians.    Thus  people  seldom  travelled ; 
and  they  wrote  little,  for  the  expense  of 
postage  was  great.     The  reading  public, 
too,  was  very  limited ;  and  there  were  a 
great  many  who  could  'not  read  at  all. 
The  influence  of  the  cities  was  not  exten- 
sive; and  in  the  country  lived  the  vast 
majority   of   the   population,   with   each 
family  as  an  independent  and  often  iso- 
lated unit.     Thus  few  knew  what  was 
going  on  or  had  the  benefit  of  other  peo- 
ple's opinions. 

The  few  European  visitors  of  the  day 
were  not  favourably  impressed ;  and  the 
fairest  of  them  all  had  said  some  rather 
severe  things.  Nowhere  are  less  gen- 
erosity and  less  charm  of  life,  said  he,  or 
more  sacrifice  of  everything  else  to  com- 
mercial interest.  Those  people  at  home 
who  had  a  wider  experience  than  the  rest 
were  blinded  by  sectional  feeling,  already 
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bitter.  Southerners  had  no  sympathy 
with  the  hard  frugality  of  the  North  and 
constantly  said  the  North  lacked  breed- 
ing; the  Northerners  thought  the  South- 
erners lazy  and  intemperate,  although 
they  praised  their  manners  and  their  hos- 
pitality. Everybody  who  got  into  print 
in  both  South  and  North  disapproved  of 
slavery.  It  seemed  to  have  gone  on 
merely  because  no  good  plan  of  getting 
rid  of  it  could  be  proposed.  It  should 
be  recognised  now  that  while  slavery  de- 
pressed the  mass  it  elevated  the  individ- 
ual and  though  it  fostered  the  petty  ty- 
rant it  fostered  also  the  governing' class. 
Two-thirds  of  the  entire  time  up  to  Lin- 
coln's election  the  President's  chair  was 
occupied  by  a  slaveholder. 

Society  life  in  the  cities  was  nearly  as 
agreeable  as  in  European  towns.  Every- 
where it  was  aristocratic,  the  doctrine  of 
political  equality  not  yet  being  held  to 
carry  with  it  social  equality.  In  spite  of 
strong  Quaker  or  Puritanical  elements, 
Philadelphia  and  Boston  were  almost  as 
entertaining  as  New  York  or  Washing- 
ton. The  latter  city  was  raw  and  de- 
served all  the  epigrams  levelled  at  it.  But 
its  social  life  was  most  agreeable.  Wash- 
ington society  had  grown  strong  enough 
to  come  out  flat-footed  against  Andrew 
Jackson,  because  of  a  Cabinet  lady  it  re- 
fused to  recognise.  But  even  in  Wash- 
ington society  did  not  dream  of  being 
democratic — even  to  the  inauguration  ball 
there  were  only  four  hundred  invitations 
issued.  Nowheie  did  men  of  solid  at- 
tainments think  the  affairs  of  society  be- 
neath their  attention.  Ladies  might  paint 
and  take  snuff  and  gamble  uncriticised. 
To  give  a  girl  the  same  studies  as  a  boy 
beyond  the  first  reader  w^ould  have  been 
thought  preposterous.  She  was  brought 
up  to  marry  and  to  manage  a  home — ^and 
she  often,  in  the  very  best  families, 
achieved  the  object  of  her  entire  educa- 
tion at  the  age  of  thirteen.  Her  great 
duty  was  to  contribute  hourly  to  the  com- 
fort of  man.  One  may  take  it  that  she 
more  nearly  achieved  this  universal  ideal 
in  America  than  elsewhere,  since  foreign 
observers  praised  her  highly.  Regular 
divorce  laws  were  a  novelty;  in  South 


Carolina  a  divorce  had  never  been 
granted  and  there  had  not  been  one  in 
New  York  for  the  hundred  years  pre- 
ceding the  Revolution.  In  the  large  play- 
houses a  certain  number  of  proscenium 
boxes  was  always  given  up  to  prostitutes. 

The  working  day  was  twelve  to  fifteen 
hours  long.  Women  and  children  con- 
stituted the  majority  of  the  factory  em- 
ployees, and  they  were  often  urged  to 
their  work  by  the  whip.  Foreigners  com- 
plained that  service  of  all  kinds  was  in- 
competent and  disrespectful.  Excessive 
indulgence  in  strong  drink,  the  curse  of 
every  class,  was  naturally  at  its  worst 
with  the  working  class.  Superstition  was 
everywhere.  Immediately  after  the  Revo- 
lution there  had  been — following  the  lead 
of  France — much  infidelity ;  but  a  succes- 
sion of  revivals  which  swept  the  country 
had  brought  the  standard  religions  to 
their  own  again.  The  papers  were  full 
of  passionate  personal  denunciations  for 
which  the  proprietors  took  no  responsi- 
bility. Signed  by  the  writers,  they  gave 
rise  to  many  duels — especially  in  the 
South.  Criminal  law  was  still  conducted 
in  a  spirit  of  vengeance ;  and  prisons  were 
only  seminaries  of  crime.  Pirates  were 
at  sea  and  highwaymen  on  land,  but  the 
latter  were  much  fewer  than  in  England. 
Hospitals  were  deservedly  in  very  bad 
odour,  doctors  knew  little,  there  were 
few  good  cooks,  and  gambling  in  all  its 
public  branches  was  universal. 

Into  almost  every  department  of  social 
activity  does  this  well-furnished  book  en- 
ter; and  again  helps  to  demolish  that 
shining  edifice  of  the  "good  old  times" 
which  cheap  moralists  have  from  time  im- 
memorial laboured  to  erect. 

Graham  Berry. 

Ill 

Julian  Street's  "Abroad  at  Home"* 

Has  it  ever  struck  you  that  hotel  waitresses 
are  a  race  apart?  They  are  not  like  other 
women ;  not  even  like  other  waitresses.  They 
are  even  shaped  differently,  haying  waists 
like   wasps    and    bosoms    which   would    re- 

*Abroad  at  Home.  By  Julian  Street  New 
York:  The  Century  Company. 
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semble  those  of  pouter-pigeons  if  pouter- 
pigeons'  bosoms  did  not  seem  to  be  a  part 
of  them.  Most  hotel  waitresses  look  to  me 
as  though,  on  reaching  womanhood,  they  had 
inhaled  a  great  breath  and  held  it  foreVer 
after. 

Thus  pleasantly  observes  the  author 
while  describing  Kansas,  deeming  the 
Kansas  waitress  as  worthy  of  mention  as 
wheat,  cyclone  cellars,  Emporia,  the 
University  of  Kansas,  Lawrence  and  the 
Quantrell  raid,  dry  farming  and  other 
features  of  the  State.  Why  not  ?  In  his 
chapters  on  Chicago,  of  which  there  are 
several,  he  dutifully  gives  space  to  the 
stock-yards,  the  Chicago  spirit,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  the  Michigan  Ave- 
nue front,  and  devotes  seven  pages  to 
his  tour  of  the  Marshall  Field  depart- 
ment store.  And  why  not?  In  Mis- 
souri he  very  cleverly  touches  off  the 
characteristics  of  St.  Louis  and  Kansas 
City,  writes  a  delightful  chapter  about 
Hannibal  and  Mark  Twain,  offers  a 
pleasing  glimpse  into  the  life  of  poker 
and  plenty  indigenous  to  the  town  of 
Louisiana,  Missouri ;  but  he  is  not  above 
noticing  the  style  of  Missourians'  hats, 
the  cut  of  their  coats,  the  shape  of  their 
shoes.  He  is  as  enthusiastic  about  San 
Francisco  as  the  most  ardent  Native  Son 
could  desire;  but  in  his  long  catalogue 
of  the  delights  of  that  picturesque  city 
he  does  not  forget  to  mention  that  the 
visitor  there  finds  in  his  cocktail  a  small 
onion,  or  a  nut,  instead  of  the  usual 
olive.    Again,  why  not? 

Touches  like  these  give  a  home-like 
air  to  Abroad  at  Home.  It  is  a  book 
about  America,  written  by  an  American 
for  Americans.  And  the  author  strikes 
the  right  note  by  introducing  waitresses, 
department  stores,  hats,  coats,  shoes, 
cocktails,  and  so  iForth,  features  which 
are  obvious  enough  to  the  seasoned  trav- 
eller, but  full  of  interest  to  the  occasional 
tourist  or  the  occasional  reader  of  travel 
books.  Similarities  and  dissimilarities  of 
everyday  things  abroad  compared  with 
the  same  things  at  home  give  us  almost 
as  much  pleasure  as  art,  architecture, 
scenery  and  statistics. 


We  Americans,  "the  most  restless 
race  in  the  world,  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  the  Bedouins,"  the  author 
says,  know  too  little  of  our  own  land. 
Westerners  feel  a  commingling  of  envy 
and  contempt  for  the  East;  Easterners 
preserve  a  self-satisfied  ignorance  of  the 
West;  the  epithet  "Yankee,"  with  all 
that  it  implies,  is  still  heard  in  the  South. 
We  do  not  know  our  country  and  our 
countrymen  as  we  ought  to  do.  The 
provincialism  of  the  typical  New  Yorker, 
who,  as  Mr.  Street  says,  "thinks  that  any 
man  who  leaves  Manhattan  Island  for 
any  destination  other  than  Europe  or 
Palm  Beach  must  be  either  a  fool  who 
leaves  voluntarily  or  a  criminal  taken  off 
by  force,"  has  often  been  commented  on. 
But  the  provincialism  of  Bostonians, 
Philadelphians  and  Chicagoans  is  not  far 
behind. 

Starting  from  New  York  the  author 
journeyed  to  Chicago  via  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land and  Detroit.  From  that  city,  stop- 
ping at  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Denver, 
Salt  Lake  and  other  places  he  completed 
his  cross-country  trip  in  San  Francisco. 
His  method  was  to  go  where  he  pleased, 
to  see  what  he  pleased,  and  not  to  travel 
with  any  such  specific  object  as  exposing, 
or  exalting,  or  catching  the  spirit  of  the 
places  he  visited.  As  a  result  his  descrip- 
tions are  fresh,  informal  and  entertain- 
ing. And  he  gives  us  America  from  an 
American  point  of  view,  which  is  a  nov- 
elty when  one  considers  the  number  of 
times  we  have  been  written  up  by  Eng- 
lishmen, Frenchmen,  and  Grermans  and 
the  paucity  qf  accounts  of  us  by  one  of 
ourselves. 

A  happy  invention  of  the  author's  is 
his  characterisation  of  cities,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  example: 

Buffalo,  Cleveland  and  Detroit  always 
seem  to  me  like  three  sisters  living  amicably 
in  three  separate  houses  on  the  same  block. 

As  I  personify  them,  Buffalo,  living  at  the 
eastern  end  of  the  block,  is  the  smallest  sis- 
ter. She  has,  I  fear,  a  slight  tendency  to 
be  anemic.  Her  husband,  who  was  in  the 
shipping  business,  is  getting  old.  He  has 
retired  and  is  living  in  contentment  in  the 
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old  house,  sitting  all  day  on  the  side-porch, 
behind  the  vines,  with  his  slippers  cocked  up 
on  the  porch-rail,  smoking  cigars  and  read- 
ing his  papers  in  peace. 

Cleveland  is  the  fat  sister.  She  is  very 
rich,  having  married  into  the  Rockefeller 
family.  She  is  placid,  satisfied,  dogmatically 
religious,  and  inclined  to  platitudes  and  mis- 
sionary work.  .    .    . 

Detroit  seems  younger  than  her  sisters. 
The  belle  of  the  family,  she  is  married  to  a 
young  man  who  is  making  piles  of  money  in 
the  automobile  business — and  spending  piles, 
too.  .  .  .  She  is  beautiful — with  a  sweet,  do- 
mestic kind  of  beauty,  like  that  of  a  young 
wife,  gay,  strong,  alert,  enthusiastic. 

If  one  must  be  critical  the  author's 
habit  of  ending  almost  every  chapter 
with  a  joke  is  open  to  unfavourable 
criticism.  After  a  little  one  begins  to 
look  for  those  jokes,  to  be  apprehensive 
of  them,  to  watch  their  approach  and 
discharge  with  dismay.  They  seem  like 
those  slow-moving  and  deadly  bombs 
which  the  Germans  use  in  the  trenches 
and  which  the  French,  from  their  size 
and  shape,  call  "champagne  bottles." 
As  one  nears  the  end  of  a  chapter  he  gets 
accustomed  to  seeing  a  joke  hurtling  to- 
ward him;  it  drops  and  bursts  with  a 
loud  report.  Occasionally  a  joke,  defec- 
tive from  age,  fails  to  explode,  as  for 
example  the  story  about  Mr.  Truman 
H.  Newberry  and  his  yacht,  which  first 
saw  the  light  in  1898. 

But  all  in  all  Abroad  at  Home  is  very 
enjoyable, — a  book  to  chuckle  over,  to 
read  aloud,  and — first  prize  for  a  travel 
book — that  makes  one  want  to  travel. 
It  has  the  call  to  the  open  road,  or 
the  open  railroad,  and  it  makes  one  sigh 
for  the  stuffy  sleeping  car,  and  the  long 
hours  on  the  observation  platform,  lis- 
tening to  the  hum  and  click  of  wheels 
and  watching  the  changing  views  spin- 
ning endlessly  into  the  distance. 

It  presents  so  freshly  and  entertain- 
ingly those  portions  of  the  United  States 
which  the  author  visited  that  one  hopes 
he  may  another  day  write  about  a  jour- 
ney to  sections  of  the  country  he  has  not 
touched — outlined  roughly  by  Philadel- 


phia, Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  Louisville, 
Memphis,  Dallas,  New  Orleans,  At- 
lanta, Richmond  and  Washington. 

Arthur  M.  Chase. 

IV 

F.  C.  Howe's  "The  Modern  City"* 

A  clear-cut  easily  comprehended 
treatment  of  a  subject  which  is  of  great 
timely  interest  to  many,  ...  a  book 
therefore  which  will  make  a  wide  ap- 
peal and  will  be  of  value  to  more  than 
one  class  of  readers.  The  author  has 
made  himself  known  long  ere  now  by  his 
sympathetic  studies  of  city  life,  its  possi- 
bilities and  problems.  His  mental  atti- 
tude toward  his  subject,  pleasingly  evi- 
dent in  this  latest  volume,  as  in  all  the 
others,  is  that  of  one  not  content  merely 
to  understand  and  describe  things  as  they 
are,  but  who  illuminates  existing  condi- 
tions by  the  white  light  of  a  vision  that 
might  and  can  become  actuality.  It 
gives  the  human  touch  even  to  tables  of 
statistics  and  marshalling  of  dry  facts 
unavoidable  in  the  theme.  We  feel  that 
Frederic  Howe  loves  the  city  because 
after  all  it  is  but  a  huge  aggregation  of 
humanity  and  he  loves  humanity  with  an 
abiding  affection. 

The  twentieth-century  city  is  the  brain  of 
a  cosmic  machine ;  it  is  the  heart  and  sensory 
system  of  the  World  as  well. 

This  is  the  keynote  of  the  book. 

The  author  gives  a  quick  glance  back- 
ward at  the  cities  of  Hellenic  and  Ro- 
man antiquity,  where  citizenship  was  the 
work  and  play  of  a  leisured  class  for 
whom  hundreds  of  slaves  did  the  rough 
work.  Then  onward  a  little  through  the 
years  to  the  mediaeval  cities  of  Europe 
which  gradually  became  great  commer- 
cial centres  where  trade  was  king  and 
where  an  industrial  aristocracy  shook 
itself  free  from  the  chains  of  feudalism. 
Then  he  brings  us  back  to  to-day,  to 
our  great  modern  cities  with  their  differ- 
ing   problems    of    a    wider    democracy 

•The  Modern  City  and  Its  Problems.  By 
Frederic  C.  Howe.  New  York:  Charles 
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and  a  tense  and  complicated  industrial 
machinery.  We  are  shown  the  problems 
particular  to  American  cities  and  those 
that  belong  to  European  towns.  Each 
problem  of  Public  JJtilities;  sanitation; 
city  planning;  political  machinery,  is 
given  a  chapter  to  itself.  We  see  how 
we  have  dealt  with  the  problem  here  and 
in  what  way  the  European  nations  have 
treated  it.  With  calm  impartiality  each 
method  is  explained  and  weighed.  The 
writer's  greatest  interest  is  given  to  the 
subject  of  home  rule  for  cities,  the  lack 
of  which  is  undoubtedly  hampering  the 
splendid  development  that  might  come  to 
our  own  great  towns.  With  gentle 
irony  he  casts  aside  the  futile  doctrine  of 
"good  men  in  office,"  to  which  so  many 
well-meaning  people  cling  hopelessly,  and 
shows  how  no  good  man  can  ever  ac- 
complish good  with  the  "cheques  and 
balances"  of  our  cumbersome  system  of 
allowing  State  legislatures  to  deal  with 
city  measures  .  .  .  thereby  clogging  the 
wheels  of  State  business  and  hampering 
the  city's  growth.  Municipal  ownership 
of  public  utilities,  in  which  the  writer 
firmly  believes,  is  treated  in  several 
chapters.  And  several  more  are  given 
to  the  important  question  of  raising  city 
revenues.  New  methods  of  taxation 
suggested  are  described  in  theory  and 
practice.  The  Housing  problem,  a  most 
important  one  for  our  largest  cities,  is 
dealt  with  in  detail,  and  its  intimate  con- 
nection with  taxation  methods  and  the 
land  question  is  clearly  shown. 

The  summary  that  closes  each  chapter, 
giving  a  quick  epitome  of  its  contents,  is 
a  useful  innovation,  making  the  book  all 
the  more  valuable  to  the  busy  reader  who 
refers  to  it.         Grace  Isabel  Colbron, 


romain  rolland^s  "musicians  of 

To-day"* 
This  valuable  and  attractive  little  book 
is  the  first  of  a  series  to  be  grouped  under 
the  title  The  Musician  s  Bookshelf,  edit- 
ed by  Claude  Landi.  M.  Rolland's  work 

^Musicians  of  To-day.  By  Romain  Rol- 
land.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Com- 
pany. 


has  been  translated  from  the  fifth  French 
edition  by  Mary  Blaiklock,  who  has 
made  a  clear-cut,  easy  rendering, 
which  gives  the  full  literary  value  of 
the  original  and  yet  deals  sympatheti- 
cally with  the  English  language,  some- 
thing not  over-frequent  in  translation. 
We  need  not  concern  ourselves  just  now 
with  the  question  as  to  whether  M.  Rol- 
land  would  have  made  any  changes  in 
his  book  did  he  revise  it  this  particular 
winter.  For  some  of  his  public  utter- 
ances of  late  have  given  the  lie  to  a 
statement  oft  reiterated  in  this  volume, 
that  "there  is  no  nationality  in  art." 

It  is  good  for  us  Americans  to  be 
made  to  realise  that  criticism  is  an  im- 
portant form  of  literary  art,  .  .  .  that 
it  is  not  merely  a  means  of  making  an 
honest  livelihood  in  the  daily  press.  M. 
RoUand  himself  laughingly  agrees  with 
the  quoted  statement  by  Vincent  D. 
Indy: 

I  consider  that  criticism  is  useless;  I 
would  even  say  that  it  is  harmful.  .  .  . 
Criticism  generally  means  the  opinion  some 
man  or  other  holds  about  another  person's 
work.  How  can  that  opinion  further  the 
growth  of  art?  It  is  interesting  to  know  the 
ideas,  even  the  erroneous  ideas,  of  genuises 
and  men  of  great  talent  when  they  wish  to 
indulge  in  criticism;  but  it  is  of  no  interest 
at  all  to  know  whether  Mr.  So-and-So  likes, 
or  does  not  like,  a  certain  dramatic  or  musi- 
cal work. 

But  then,  as  M.  Rolland  says  of 
d'Indy,  "This  forsworn  enemy  of  criti- 
cism is  himself  a  keen  critic,"  therefore 
he  himself  promptly  proceeds  to  write 
a  most  delightful  and  exhaustive  criti- 
cism of  Vincent  d'Indy's  work,  a  criti- 
cism which  is  a  valuable  literary  docu- 
ment and  cannot  but  be  helpful  to 
musicians  and  the  lay  public  alike. 

Berlioz,  Wagner  (just  for  Siegfried 
and  Tristan ) ,  Camille  Saint-Saens,  Hugo 
Wolf,  Lorenzo  Perosi,  Claude  Debussy 
(Pelleas  et  Melisande)  are  some  other 
musical  personalities  who  furnish  sub- 
jects for  essays  of  great  charm  and  alive- 
ness.  Amid  many  valuable  quotations 
from  the  writings  of  others,  M.  Rolland 
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gives  Tolstoy's  delicious  account  of  a 
performance  of  Siegfried  he  once  wit- 
nessed. It  is  a  new  instance  of  what 
one  of  our  own  thinkers  said  recently 
as  to  the  gulf  between  the  reformer  and 
the  artist,  a  gulf  which  must  be  bridged 
if  humanity  is  to  benefit  by  the  efforts  of 

Through  all  the  personal  studies  of  the 
great  ones  of  music  pulses  a  sense  of  the 
sadness  which  is  so  often  the  lot  of 
genius,  a  sadness  and  soul-loneliness  out 
of  which  most  of  the  enduring  master- 
pieces of  art  have  been  bom.  M.  Rol- 
land  has  for  this  soul-loneliness  a  keen 
and  sympathetic  understanding  which  is 
not  usual.  As  indeed  little  is  usual  or 
banal  in  this  book  of  his. 

A  finely  observant  article  on  French 
and  German  music,  and  several  chap- 
ters of  historic  value  on  music  in  Paris 
since  1870,  round  off  a  volume  which 
comes  as  a  worth-while  contribution  to 
our  bibliography  of  music  and  musical 
criticism.  /.  Marchand. 

VI 

Booth  Tarkington's  "The 
Turmoil"* 

When  a  man  has  accomplished  a 
variety  of  work  in  his  chosen  field  of 
story  spinning  that  is  represented  by 
such  books  as  The  Gentleman  from  In- 
diana and  The  Conquest  of  Canaan  in 
one  direction,  Monsieur  Beaucaire  and 
Cherry  in  another,  and  the  tales  dealing 
with  Mr.  Penrod  Schofield  in  a  third, 
any  new  book,  differing  as  much  from 
those  that  have  gone  before  as  does  The 
Turmoil,  inevitably  brings  with  it  to  a 
number  of  readers  a  certain  measure  of 
disappointment.  The  Turmoil  is  not 
sheer  romance,  as  was  Monsieur  Beau- 
caire; it  has  not  the  high  lights  of  The 
Conquest  of  Canaan;  there  is  no  diaboli- 
cally fascinating  boy  like  Hedrick  Madi- 
son of  The  Flirt,  The  Turmoil  is 
soberer,  more  ambitious,  and  the  real 
protagonist  is  not  Bibbs  Sheridan,  nor 
his  father  James  Sheridan,  but  the  city 
of  the  tale,  the  Midland  City,  in  the 
heart  of  fair,  open  country,  a  dirty  and 

♦The  Turmoil.  By  Booth  Tarkington. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 


wonderful  city  nestling  dingily  in  the 
fog  of  its  own  smoke. 

The  smoke  is  like  the  bad  breath  of  a 
giant  panting  for  more  and  more  riches.  He 
gets  them  and  pants  the  fiercer,  smelling  and 
swelling  prodigiously.  He  has  a  voice,  a 
hoarse  voice,  hot  and  rapacious,  trained  to 
one  tune:  "Wealth!  I  will  get  Wealth!  I 
will  make  Wealth!  I  will  sell  Wealth  for 
more  Wealth!  My  house  shall  be  dirty, 
my  garment  shall  be  dirty,  and  I  will 
foul  my  neighbour  so  that  he  cannot  be 
clean— but  I  will  get  Wealth!  There  shall 
be  no  clean  thing  about  me:  my  wife  shall 
be  dirty,  and  my  child  shall  be  dirty, 
but  I  will  get  Wealth!"  And  yet  it  is 
not  wealth  that  he  is  so  greedy  for: 
what  the  giant  really  wants  is  hasty  riches. 
To  get  these  he  squanders  wealth  upon  the 
four  winds,  for  wealth  is  in  the  smoke. 

Once  upon  a  time,  not  so  long  ago, 
it  was  not  a  grimy  city  but  a  pleasant 
big  town  of  comfortably  jogging 
burghers,  and  it  was  there  that  James 
Sheridan  came  up  from  a  country  cross 
roads  and  became  the  incarnation  of  the 
panting  giant  that  was  to  be.  Imagine 
Silas  Lapham  transported  from  the  Bos- 
ton of  yesterday  to  the  Middle  West  of 
to-day,  with  a  Skyscraper,  a  Trust  Com- 
pany, and  a  Works  instead  of  a  paint, 
and  you  have  James  Sheridan.  He  loved 
the  smoke  that  he  called  Prosperity.  He 
could  have  kissed  the  soot  that  fell  upon 
his  cuff.  "Good,  clean  soot ;  it's  our  life 
blood.  God  bless  it!''  And  like  Silas 
Lapham  Sheridan  is  socially  inept;  like 
Lapham  he  is  mentally  disturbed  by  the 
proximity  of  neighbours  who  live  in  a 
wotld  of  other  ideals,  who  can  see  no 
beauty  in  the  vast  painted  panorama  of 
the  Bay  of  Naples  or  the  huge  bronze 
Moor  with  which  he  sees  fit  to  decorate 
his  new  home. 

To  Sheridan  and  his  wife  have  been 
born  three  sons  and  a  daughter.  The 
two  older  sons,  James  Jr.  and  Roscoe, 
are  solid  young  business  men  carrying  on 
their  father's  work,  and  the  girl  Edith 
is  all  that  Sheridan  thinks  a  daughter 
should  be.  But  the  third  boy,  Bibbs, 
is  the  incomprehensible  disappointment. 
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Anemic,  a  dreamer,  out  of  tune  with 
that  world  of  smoke  and  soot  which  is 
the  breath  of  the  father's  nostrils,  he  is 
relegated  to  the  part  of  a  male  Cinder- 
ella. "I  got  a  fine  family,"  Sheridan 
proudly  tells  a  visitor.  "I  got  two  of 
the  finest  boys  God  ever  made.  I  got 
a  mighty  fine  daughter  and  a  mighty  ftie 
daughter-in-law."  There  is  no  malice 
in  his  failure  to  mention  the  third  son; 
the  omission  has  come  to  be  a  natural 
one.  But  the  months  with  which  The 
Turmoil  deals  bring  to  Sheridan  a  new 
light.  The  oldest  son  is  killed  by  the 
collapse  of  a  roof  of  his  own  construc- 
tion. The  daughter-in-law  proves  un- 
worthy and  her  weakness  leads  to  the 
moral  disintegration  of  the  second  son. 
The  daughter  runs  away  with  a  ne'er-do- 
well  fortune  hunter.  It  is  to  Bibbs  that 
the  father  has  to  turn  in  his  dark  hour, 
and  a  toughened  Bibbs  responds  hero- 
ically. Through  the  tale  runs  a  charm- 
ing love  story,  with  Mary  Vertrels  a 
heroine  worthy  to  sit  by  the  side  of  Ariel 
Tabor,  and  Bibbs  showing^  lack  of  sen- 
timental perception  that  is  a  character- 
istic of  most  of  Mr.  Tarkington*s 
heroes.  In  The  Turmoil  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton  has  got  away  from  the  charge  of 
melodrama  that  has  been  brought  against 
some  of  his  earlier  books,  notably  The 
Conquest  of  Canaan.  But  without  de- 
tracting from  the  quality  of  a  tale  of 
unusual  interest  and  virility,  it  is  far 
from  certain  that  he  has  not  lost  more 
than  he  has  gained.  R,  A,  IVhay, 

VII 
John   Trevenna's   "Sleeping 
Waters"* 

The  elusive  literary  personality  of 
John  Trevenna  presents  a  new  facet  in 
this  latest  volume  bearing  his  signature. 
From  rugged  pitiless  realism,  with  a 
wealth  of  sordid  detail,  he  has  passed 
through  the  stage  of  religious  mania  to 
come  out  now  on  the  borderland  of  mys- 
ticism. But  it  is  a  mysticism  that  roots 
in  the  soil.  Folklore  and  the  fever  dreams 

^Sleeping  Waters.  By  John  Trevenna. 
New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley. 


of  an  exhausted  mind  and  body  work 
together  to  build  up  about  the  Rev.  John 
Anger,  "Father  Jack,"  as  his  London 
parishioners  call  him,  a  cloud-land  of 
delirium  in  which  neither  he  nor  the 
reader  can  distiiiguish  what  is  actual  and 
what  is  fancy. 

John  Anger  goes  to  Dartmoor  to  re- 
cover the  health  lost  in  church  work 
in  a  London  slum.  His  friends,  two 
Dartmoor  merchants  exiled  by  business 
to  the  city,  fill  his  unheeding  mind  with 
legends  of  the  locality  to  which  he  is 
going.  Months  in  bed  under  careful 
nursing  build  up  the  priest's  bo4y,  but 
his  mind  is  still  asleep.  Flesh  reigns  and 
desires  unknown  before  awaken.  He 
finds  the  Waters  of  Nympha  and  drinks 
thereof.  What  happens  after  that  is 
told  with  a  consummate  art  which  we  do 
not  recognise  at  first.  We  feel  irritation 
at  the  jerky,  jumbled  style  of  the  narra- 
tive until  the  truth  comes  as  a  delicious 
shock,  a  decided  sensation,  and  we  see 
how  artfully,  or  rather  how  artistically, 
the  style  fitted  the  impression  to  be  made. 
We  are  as  much  at  sea  as  is  "Father 
Jack,"  and  cry  confused  "what  here  is 
dream  and  what  is  waking?"  Was 
Petronel,  the  sun-browned  maiden, 
really  only  a  figure  in  a  dream,  or  was 
she  the  Spirit  of  Dartmoor  revealed  to 
a  mortal  for  a  time?  How  much  of 
the  happenings  in  the  little  coast  town 
of  Riversmeet  belonged  in  John  Anger's 
waking  moments,  and  how  much  were 
only  the  product  of  his  disordered  fancy  ? 
Did  Riversmeet  itself  exist  and  was  there 
a  village  of  Youlstone  ?  All  these  ques- 
tions crowd  with  insistence  and  linger 
long  in  the  mind  when  we  have  laid  the 
book  aside.  And  yet  all  this  is  done  not 
as  seeking  sensational  effects  but  written 
with  a  virility  that  seems  like  the  natural 
exuberance  of  an  imagination  controlled 
only  by  the  limits  of  literary  style.  It 
is  a  book  about  which  there  will  be  many 
divergent  opinions.  But  there  is  no  de- 
nying its  absorbing  if  at  times  unhealthy 
fascination.  It  will  again  arouse  the 
recently  asked  question  .  .  .  who  .  .  . 
(or  what?)  is  John  Trevenna? 

Cornelia  Van  Pelt. 


•  • "  • 
.  •  •  • 
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VIII 

John  Roland's  "The  Good  Shep- 
herd"* 

John  Roland  is  a  new  name  in  lit- 
erature, but  the  book  which  bears  this 
new  signature  has  nothing  immature 
about  it.  It  is  a  remarkable  book  for 
a  first  attempt.  There  is  a  ring  .of  truth 
about  the  characters,  incidents  and  set- 
ting, a  rich  power  of  sympathetic  obser- 
vation, and  an  ease  of  literary  expression 
in  the  telling  of  the  story  which  are  not 
often  found  in  conjunction,  even  in  the 
work  of  better  known  writers.  The 
outlines  of  the  plot  are  more  than  simple. 
A  young  American  doctor  has  made  a 
mess  of  his  life  at  home  and  exiled  him- 
self to  a  little  town  in  Austria,  where 
there  is  a  large  hospital  and  medical 
school.  He  seeks  here  the  ordered  work 
that  will  fill  his  waking  hours  and  pre- 
vent retrospection.  But  the  spells  of 
idleness  that  are  welcome  holidays  to 
others  fall  heavy  on  Charles  Edwards, 
and  in  a  moment  of  despair  he  accepts 
the  offer  of  an  isolated  mountain  com- 
munity to  come  and  "doctor"  them  for 
what  they  can  afford  to  give.  His  kindly 
friend  Professor  Schroeder  fits  him  out 
and  he  goes  away  to  bury  himself  in 
never-ending  work.  Charles  Edwards 
himself  is  such  a  very  human  man  in 
his  weakness  and  in  his  bursts  of  strength 
that  the  portrait  can  well  be  called  aston- 
ishingly successful  for  a  first  literary 
venture.  Finally  a  woman  comes  into 
Edwards's  life,  the  widow  of  his  best 
friend,  and  her  strength  enables  him  to 
overcome  his  weakness.  Together  they 
work  to  bring  healing  and  happiness  to 
the  villages  hidden  among  the  mountains. 

Within  these  simple  outlines  there  is 
packed  so  much  of  sheer  humanity,  so 
many  figures,  all  smelling  of  the  earth, 
all  alive,  all  mixtures  of  good  and  evil 
as  are  most  of  us,  that  the  plot  as  a  plot 
means  little,  and  the  people  themselves 
mean  very  much.  Like  his  hero,  the 
writer  has  gotten  inside  the  skin  of  the 
Tyrolean  peasant,  as  of  the  Austrian 
physicians  and  scientists  who  come  into 

♦The  Good  Shepherd.  By  John  Roland. 
New  York:   Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 


the  story,  in  an  unusual  way.  To  any- 
one who  has  lived  with  an  alien  people 
as  one  of  themselves  this  book  comes  like 
a  breath  of  life.  It  is  wonderful  to  find 
an  American  book,  the  hero  of  which  is 
an  American  living  among  strangers, 
who  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  wave 
the  flag  or  emphasise  national  differences, 
who  is  content  to  be  a  human  being 
among  human  beings.  No  review  can 
give  the  charm  of  this  book,  and  a  short 
review  like  the  present  one  has  no  chance 
to  enumerate  striking  bits  of  character- 
isation or  notable  sentences  and  incidents. 
But  to  all  those  who  ask  for  humanity 
rather  than  for  plot  in  a  novel,  for  all 
those  who  care  to  go  outside  the  beaten 
literary  path  to  pluck  a  flower  of  rare 
sweetness,  this  volume  can  be  sincerely 
recommended.  It  will  be  worth  while 
to  watch  for  further  books  from  the  pen 
of  "John  Roland." 

Edwin  L.  Grantland. 

IX 

R.  D.  Hemi^ingway  and  Henry  de 

Halsalle's  "The  Gentlemen  from 

New  Caledonia"* 

This  book  holds  a  wealth  of  good  in- 
cident of  which  higher  literary  skill  could 
have  made  much  better  use.  It  is  very 
unevenly  written.  Fine  bits  of  descrip- 
tion and  snatches  of  good  character- 
drawing,  in  one-minute  portraits,  al- 
ternate with  the  dryest  of  police  gazette 
narrative.  But  what  happens,  and  some 
of  the  people  who  experience  the  happen- 
ings are  quite  strong  enough  to  hold  the 
reader's  attention,  provided  that  reader 
is  one  who  likes  the  modern  story  of 
adventure  and  lawbreaking.  The  three 
"crooks"  who  give  the  title  are  inter- 
esting. Their  leader  has  too  much  of 
the  novel  hero  about  him,  but  the  other 
too,  particularly  Kit  PoUiter,  the  art 
connoisseur,  seem  somehow  more  real. 
The  best  writing  in  the  book  is  in  the 
chapters  that  concern  their  escape  from 
the   penal   colony   of    New    Caledonia^ 

♦Three  Gentlemen  from  New  Caledonia. 
By  R.  D.  Hemingway  and  Henry  de  Halsalle. 
New  York  and  London:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 
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their  dealings  with  Captain  Black  of  the 
schooner  Coal  Sack,  and,  later  in  the 
book,  the  glimpses  of  Van  Langenburg's 
wine  shop  and  hiding  place  for  loot  in 
Rotterdam.  There  is  genuine  strength 
here,  which  fades  disappointingly  in  the 
chapters  showing  a  peaceful  English 
country  neighbourhood.  And  the  fem- 
inine equation  is  evidently  put  in  with  an 
eye  to  the  demands  of  a  wider  public, 
for  not  a  woman  of  the  three  we  meet 
is  more  than  a  lay  figure.  One  can't 
help  thinking  the  authors  might  have 
done  much  better  if  they  hadn't  tried 
to  introduce  a  love  story,  unless  they 
had  shown  the  ability  to  write  a  more 
convincing  one.,  But  there  is  enough  of 
interest  in  the  book  without  the  love 
story.  And,  to  be  quite  candid,  the  genu- 
ine lover  of  detective  or  "crook"  fiction 
agrees  in  his  heart  with  the  famous 
painter-eccfcntric  Menzel,  who  loves 
Schiller's  Wallenstein  all  except  the 
character  of  young  Max  Piccolomini. 
"He  holds  up  the  plot  so  with  his  foolish 
amours."  Jerome  Adams^ 


James  L.  Ford's  "The  Great 
Mirage"* 

Mr.  Ford  undoubtedly  wrote  his  book 
long  before  the  utterances  of  a  certain 
self-advertising  "evangelist"  called  forth 
defences  of  our  great  city  from  many 
quarters.  But  these  defenders  could  do 
no  better  than  to  recommend  Mr.  Ford's 
book.  With  his  own  inimitable  chatty 
ease  of  style  he  takes  up,  one  after  the 
other,  the  false  ideas  spread  by  our  own 
city  newspapers  as  to  what  city  life 
means,  and  shows  his  readers  that  we 
are  really  a  rather  decent  sort  of  people, 
and  that  even  in  New  York  there  can 
be  found  ordered  lives  filled  with  much 
that  is  beautiful  in  the  finer  sense.  The 
way  Mr.  Ford  sails  into  the  Sunday 
Supplements  and  their  point  of  view  is 
admirably  courageous  ...  in  one  who 
occasionally  writes  Sunday  Supplement 
stufi  himself.  His  heroine,  Kate  Craven, 
is  one  of  those  intelligent  girls  from  a 

•The  Great  Mirage.     By  James  L.  Ford. 
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small  "provincial"  town  (the  expression 
is  not  American  but  it  is  quite  under- 
standable for  the  average  reader)  who 
has  the  ability  to  make  good  in  a  larger 
sphere  of  usefulness.  Her  ideas  of  New 
York  are  drawn  from  Sunday  Supple- 
ments, for  Kate  has  the  journalistic  in- 
stinct bom  in  her.  She  comes  to  town 
at  the  incentive  of  her  .first  love,  a 
"smart"  young  journalist,  who  is  a  well- 
drawn  character.  There  are  many 
Edward  Penfields  among  aspiring  Park 
Row  men.  Kate  plunges  head  first  into 
a  cataract  of  Yellow  Journalism  of  the 
yellowest  type.  Mr.  Ford's  undeniably 
true  description  of  it  is  so  pitilessly 
drawn  that  it  makes  the  reader  think  this 
versatile  journalist  must  be  planning  to 
retire  or  he  would  not  have  dared  what 
he  has  done  here.  Kate  has  many  ad- 
ventures which  are  to  set  her  mind  right 
on  what  New  York  really  is  and  how 
it  differs  from  the  City  of  the  Sunday 
Supplements.  She  has  her  ups  and 
downs  too,  but  finally  lands  on  top  in 
her  profession  and  finds  the  "right  man." 
Then  Mr.  Ford  drops  the  imperson- 
ality of  narration  and  gives  us  an  en- 
gagingly personal  little  sermon  as  to 
what  New  York  life  really  is  "in  the 
side  streets,  which  is  the  true  New 
York."  He  paints  a  most  attractive  pic- 
ture of  Kate's  happy  home,  her  congenial 
work,  her  amiable  mother-in-law,  who 
does  the  housekeeping,  and  her  true  com- 
panionship with  her  cultivated  husband. 
Of  course,  if  all  women  were  equally 
fortunate,  the  world  would  eventually 
stop  for  want  of  human  material.  But 
otherwise  the  picture  is  very  pretty. 
Before  Mr.  Ford  begins  to  preach,  the 
book  is  as  full  of  incident  as  any  reader 
could  wish.  The  atmosphere  of  breath- 
less hurry  and  seeking  for  sensation  in 
city  newspaper  life  is  well  caught. 

Saxon  Harrow. 

XI 

W.  Dane  Bane's  "James"* 

The  publishers  announce  this  novel  as 
a  first  book.  But  reports  crop  out  that 
the  odd  pen  name  cloaks  a  more  prac- 

♦James.  By  W.  Dane  Bank.  New  York; 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 
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ticed  writer.  Either  might  be  true,  with 
the  book  as  evidence.  The  figure  of 
James  Bowden  so  completely  fills  the 
pages  and  the  reader's  attention  that  any 
question  of  shortcomings  of  style  are 
forgotten.  In  fact,  beyond  the  first 
chapter  or  two,  when  we  are  becoming 
acquainted  with  James  and  with  the 
author's  manner,  there  does  seem  to  be 
a  sort  of  jerkiness  which  crops  up  now 
and  then  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book. 
But  somehow  this  seems  to  belong  to 
James.  He  was  so  utterly  absorbed  in 
the  occupation  of  "getting  on  in  the 
world"  that  we  can  readily  believe  him 
capable  of  moving  ofiE  in  the  middle  of 
a  conversation,  or  departing  halfway 
through  a  formal  dinner,  with  the  same 
abruptness  that  the  author  shows  in 
changes  of  scene.  James  Bowden  is  the 
son  of  a  clerk  in  a  Middle  England  town, 
but  gifted  with  ambitions  that  are  more 
common  among  Americans  of  the  same 
type,  with  an  eagerness  to  succeed  and 
a  belief  in  his  own  ability  to  do  so,  that 
the  rest  of  the  world  has  come  to  know 
as  "American  qualities."  And  James 
does  get  on,  quite  legitimately,  for  he 
has  a  genius  for  hard  work  and  the 
physical  strength  to  stand  it.  And  his 
standards  of  success  are  no  higher  than 
those  which  are  sometimes  dubbed 
"American"  as  a  term  of  reproach.  He 
begins  as  office  boy  with  eight  shillings 
a  week,  rises  in  place  and  salary  until 
the  time  comes  when  he  can  set  out  for 
himself.  He  invests  his  savings  in  a 
hair  restorer,  having  discovered  by  care- 
ful investigation  that  the  chances  of 
profit  in  the  patent-medicine  business 
are  larger  than  in  most  other  fields.  His 
ambitions  keep  pace  with  his  growing 
power,  and  he  takes  up  politics,  not  from 
any  real  interest  in  public  questions,  but 
because  it  is  a  good  advertisement  for 
his  business.  The  pages  that  concern 
James's  maiden  speech  in  Parliament  are 
delicious.  But  his  widening  horizon 
is  responsible  for  a  plunge  into  stock- 
market  speculation  that  would  have 
crushed  any  but  so  resourceful  a  spirit 
as  James.  The  bold  stroke  by  which 
he  outwits  his  creditors  closes  the  book 


triumphantly.  James  has  little  time  for 
women  in  his  busy  life,  but  he  has  a  way 
that  charms  them  in  its  masterfulness 
and  "cave-man"  methods,  when  com- 
bined with  the  self-evident  fact  that  he 
is  a  clean-minded,  clean-living  chap.  He 
does  intend  to  marry  Audrey  Sylvester 
when  he  gets  time,  and  the  lightning- 
change  of  his  policy  in  this  respect  comes 
with  as  much  a  surprise  to  the  reader 
as  it  does  to  Audrey,  and  to  James  him- 
self. James  is  really  quite  delightful 
and  will  find  many  friends  among  grate- 
ful readers  who  appreciate  a  new  hand- 
ling of  familiar  types. 

Jane  Forester, 

xn 

Horace  W.  C.  Newte's  "A  Pillar 

OF  Salt"* 

The  American  lover  of  good  writing  is 
sometimes  depressed  by  the  superiority 
of  English  novelists  to  those  of  his  own 
country,  even  though  he  realises  that  it 
is  the  best  only  who  come  here  to  bid  for 
our  favour.  But  the  above  volume  will 
console  him.  If  it  is  a  sample  of  what 
the  mediocre  English  novelist  can  do, 
then  we  Americans  need  not  despair.  It 
is  a  dragging  narrative  of  the  life  of  a 
third-rate  woman  who  moves  among 
second  and  third-rate  people,  most  of 
whom  are  such  caricatures  of  their  types 
that  the  touches  of  undoubted  realism 
here  and  there  in  the  story  arc  smothered 
beneath  a  mountain  of  exaggeration.  It 
is  undeniable  that  among  the  fairly  well- 
to-do  middle  class  in  the  English- 
speaking  countries  there  are  many  such 
women  as  Avice  Dale  with  her  utter 
ignorance  on  most  subjects,  with  her 
petty  class  ideals  and  futile  social  am- 
bitions. Also  it  is  undeniably  true  that 
a  woman  of  Avice's  mentality  ...  or 
lack  of  it  .  .  .  would  find  time  hang 
heavy  on  her  hands  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  she  has  a  husband  and  a  child.  One 
husband  and  one  child  do  not  necessarily 
fill  every  moment  of  the  life  of  any  wo- 
man when  she  can  afford  several  ser* 

•A   Pillar    of   Salt.     By    Horace   W.    C. 
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vants.  We  are  shown  as  a  foil  a  beauti- 
ful lady  named  Irene  Sylvester,  whose 
life  is  quite  full  trying  to  keep  a  drunken 
husband  from  blundering  into  the  gutter 
or  into  a  public  scandal.  But  Rene  is 
one  of  those  people  who  have  the  ability 
to  make  us  hate  the  virtues  we  ordinarily 
admire.  We  hardly  wonder  that  Avice 
hates  her.  Although  Avice  herself  is  so 
little  able  to  hold  our  sympathy  that 


when  she  leaves  her  happy  home  for  a 
"real"  love  and  marries  the  third-rate 
poet,  Aubrey  Pinnick,  we  really  do  not 
appreciate  the  way  this  hitherto  selfish 
woman  slaves  and  denies  herself  com- 
forts for  the  sake  of  her  new  husband. 
The  tragedy  of  the  third-rate  is  a 
poignant  one,  but  Mr.  Newte  has  some- 
how missed  it. 

Reeve  Palgrave, 
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CHILD  TRAINING.      By   V.   M.   Hillyer.      New 
York:   The  Century  Company. 

Child  training  is  the  most  fashionable 
sport  of  the  day.  Women  who  formerly 
were  interested  only  in  bridge  or  after- 
noon teas  now  study  new  methods  of  edu- 
cation and  home  training,  and  this,  that  or 
the  other  new  theory  is  eagerly  discussed 
over  the  tea-cups  or  wherever  else  two  or 
three  gather  together  and  wish  to  show  how 
up-to-date  they  are.  It  is  a  wonder  the 
modern  child  survives  all  this  training.  But 
the  physical  organism  has  wonderful  pow- 
ers of  adaption  and  the  modern  child  is 
becoming  as  accustomed  to  all  the  varie- 
gated training  he  receives  as  is  the  modern 
horse  the  variegated  sights  and  sounds  of 
a  city  street. 

However,  the  above  remarks  are  not 
meant  in  any  derision  of  a  movement  which 
is  hopeful  in  every  way,  nor  in  any  way 
derogatory  of  a  book  which  is  an  excellent 
one  on  this  popular  subject. 

Mr.  Hillyer  is  a  teacher  of  much  practice, 
and  what  he  advocates  is  founded  on  years 
of  personal  observation  and  experiment.  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  he  has  disre- 
garded the  general  interest  in  his  subject, 
or  must  have  had  to  do  with  a  particularly 
hap-hazard  sort  of  parent.  For  the  par- 
ents who  would  care  sufficiently  for  the 
theme,  and  feel  rich  enough  to  buy  this  hand- 
some volume^  would  be  the  sort  of  people 
who  would  at  least  teach  their  children 
common  courtesy  and  good  manners  with- 
out being  told  to  do  so  by  any  one  else. 


Also  Mr.  Hillyer  does  not  have  quite  suffi- 
cient faith  in  the  natural  keenness  and  good 
sense  of  the  normal  child — so  at  least  it 
would  seem  to  an  impartial  observer.  Many 
of  the  pupils  who  come  to  him  are  un- 
doubtedly spoiled  by  foolish  parents.  For 
even  the  parents  who  would  instil  good 
manners  by  their  own  example  as  a  matter 
of  course  will  often  destroy  a  child's  power 
of  concentration  by  forever  pulling  him  this 
way  and  that  under  the  mistaken  notion  that 
they  are  entertaining  him.  And  so  on 
through  a  long  list  of  faults,  the  results  of 
which  Mr.  Hillyer  seems  to  lay  at  the  door 
of  "natural  sin"  in  the  unfortunate  infant 
itself.  A  great  deal  of  what  he  says  is  a 
useful  lesson  to  parents,  it  might  be  more 
useful  if  he  had  been  more  honest  about  it 
The  book  is  designed  for  home  training, 
or  simple  kindergarten  work  for  children 
under  seven.  Many  of  the  "drills"  are 
charming  and  will  furnish  valuable  aid  to 
mothers  anxious  to  usefully  employ  their  ac- 
tive little  ones.  An  admirable  list  of  songs, 
poems  and  stories  to  -be  told  or  taught  to 
the  very  little  ones  takes  up  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  book  and  fully  justifies  its 
existence. 

CHARACTER  READING  THROUGH  ANALY- 
SIS OF  THE  FEATURES.  By  Gerald  Elton 
Fosbrokc.     New  York:    G.   P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

This  handsome  volume  is  sure  of  a  wide 
and  interested  public.  Who  does  not  love 
to  study  his  own  features,  hoping  to  find 
there  the  qualities  he  wants  to  have  or 
thinks  he  has,  and  fearing  to  find  a  cherished 
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opinion  ...  or  hope  .  .  .  overthrown?  Most 
people  who  read  this  book,  .  .  .  and  un- 
doubtedly many  will  read  it,  will  do  so 
with  a  mirror  in  their  hand.  But  beyond  the 
passing  amusement  there  is  a  deeper  sig- 
nificance in  the  study  of  character  through 
analysis  of  the  features,  just  as  there  is  in 
palmreading  and  graphology.  The  general 
public  either  scoffs  or  shyly  hides  its  belief 
in  these  sciences,  but  the  law  and  the  police 
courts  have  long  since  taken  them  up  as 
part  of  their  system,  and  the  wise  seller  of 
goods  knows  how  valuable  any  means  may 
be  which  will  give  him  a  revelation  of  his 
customers'  weak  points. 

Mr.  Fosbroke  goes  systematically  to  work 
to  explain  his  subject  in  easy,  natural  style, 
repeating  himself  where  repetition  is  neces- 
sary to  mark  a  point,  and  illustrating  each 
point  by  excellent  drawings.  The  artist, 
Carl  Bohlen,  has  rendered  invaluable  aid 
in  making  the  writer's  statements  clearer. 
Successive  chapters  deal  with  The  Head: 
(general  outlines)  the  forehead;  eyebrows; 
the  eye;  nose;  mouth  and  lips;  chin  and 
jaws.  Again  and  again,  in  studying  one 
feature,  the  writer  warns  against  hasty 
judgments  from  the  character  of  that  one 
feature  alone.  He  emphasises  the  co-rela- 
tion of  all  the  features  in  offsetting  each 
other,  showing  the  n^ingling  of  different 
qualities  in  every  nature.  Several  chapters 
are  given  to  a  study  of  the  various  types 
which  make  up  the  great  divisions  of  char- 
acter, each  with  its  myriad  sub-divisions. 
Several  series  of  drawings  of  heads  follow, 
which  are  analysed  in  the  light  of  the  pre- 


ceding chapters.  This  is  really  the  most 
fascinating  part  of  the  very  interesting  book. 
The  influence  of  the  passing  of  years  is 
shown,  not  merely  the  superficial  physical 
changes,  but  the  changes  in  the  face  that 
come  through  development,  or  lack  of  it,  in 
the  character.  Another  interesting  bit  is 
the  hint  of  a  change  in  the  feminine  type 
of  face  through  the  changing  circumstances 
of  woman's  life  and  mental  development 
during  the  last  half  century.  With  the 
pictures  of  the  effect  a  right  or  wrong  de- 
velopment of  the  inner  self  can  have  on  the 
features  to  mark  his  point,  Mr.  Fosbroke 
makes  an  earnest,  deep-felt  plea  for  a  con- 
scious moulding  of  the  features  through 
nobler  aims  and  life.  It  is  an  appeal  to 
vanity,  but  an  appeal  to  the  best  sort  of 
vanity  we  can  have,  to  the  desire  to  make 
the  best  of  our  lives  in  every  way. 

"It  takes  time,  constant  effort,  and  real 
thought  to  make  our  faces.  We  make  our- 
selves and  our  faces  at  the  same  time  and 
by  the  same  effort.  The  face  is  the  reflec- 
tion of  what  is  within.  Our  faces  will  be 
in  accordance  with  our  mental  and  bodily 
training.  .  .  .  The  action  of  thought  upon 
the  face  is  such  that  every  passing  thought 
leaves  its  impression,  either  to  be  wiped 
away  by  the  one  following,  or  to  leave  a 
permanent  mark,  if  oft  repeated." 

And   again, 

"Change  your  face  where  it  should  be 
changed  .  .  .  but  .  .  .  you  cannot  change 
your  face  unless  you  change  yourself." 

There  is  much  food  for  thought  in  this 
book,  and  the  general  tone  and  treatment 
of  the  subject  is  sincere  and  sympathetic. 
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THE   SEALED   VALLEY.     By  Hulbcrt  Footner. 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 

If  you  want  a  brisk  tale  of  adventures, 
in  which  leading  parts  are  played  by  a  hid- 
den, almost  inaccessible,  valley,  a  remnant 
of  a  once-powerful  tribe  of  Indians  and  a 
gold  mine  of  fabulous  value,  then  you  will 
find  something  pretty  much  to  your  taste 
in  the  volume  by  Hulbert  Footner.  And 
when  we  add  the  fact  that  a  high-souled 
Indian  girl^  a  sort  of  Joan  of  Arc  pf  her 


tribe,  dreams  of  restoring  the  bygone  glory 
of  her  race  and  to  this  end  sacrifices  her 
love  for  a  white  man,  in  order  to  remain  true 
to  her  self-assumed  task,  it  is  evident  that 
here  is  a  blend  of  adventure  and  love  and 
sacrifice  that  ought  to  suit  a  wide  variety 
of  tastes. 

BLIND  EYES.     By  Margaret  Paterson.     Chicago. 
Browne  and  Howell  Company. 

The    present   generation    is   beginning   to 
recognise  that  it  is  a  cruel  wropg  to  young 
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women  to  let  them  grow  up  in  ignorance  of 
the  fundamental  facts  of  life.  But  it  is 
sometimes  even  more  disastrous  to  have  such 
knowledge  thrust  upon  them  crudely  and 
prematurely.  Such  a  case  is  that  of  Cynthia 
Weston,  in  this  discerning  story  of  Blind 
Eyes.  Cynthia  has  lived  her  brief  seven- 
teen years  in  a  fairy  land  of  illusion.  With 
many  boys  and  men  lured  by  her  fresh,  un- 
spoiled girlishness,  she  has  toyed  with  love, 
untouched  in  heart  and  understanding  little 
or  nothing  of  the  emotions  she  awakens. 
Even  when  she  accepts  the  offer  of  Clennel 
Richardson,   and  enjoys  the  first  distinction 


of  being  actually  engaged  to  marry,  she  does 
not  really  care  for  the  man.  And  so,  when 
Clennel's  sister,  a  woman  of  naturally 
vicious  instincts,  finds  to  her  surprise  and 
amusement  the  extent  of  Cynthia's  ignorance, 
she  amuses  herself  in  rubbing  off  the  bloom 
from  her  illusions,  tearing  aside  the  veil 
with  so  ruthless  a  hand  that  not  only  is 
the  engagement  broken,  but  the  girl  develops 
a  morbid  frame  of  mind  which  narrowly 
misses  spoiling  her  whole  life.  A  book  that 
is  full  of  suggestion  on  some  intimate  ques- 
tions of  sex  psychology. 


A  BALLADE  OF  BLITHE  ROMANCE 


BY  CHARLTON  ANDREWS 

Beyond  the  rainbow's  end  there  lies 

A  blessed  land,  where,  wise  men  say, 

A  fairy  queen,  with  bluest  eyes, 

Titania,  holds  untroubled  sway; 

Where  tiny  elves  and  goblins  play 

With  djinns  and  giants  most  sublime; 

Where  every  sprite  adores  his  fay — 

The  Land  of  Once  Upon  a  Time. 

There  caliphs  ramble  in  disguise 

Midsummer  nights  all  mild  as  May; 
And  everywhere  Prince  Charming  hies, 

A  sleeping  beauty  bars  his  way; 
There  peris  laugh  at  Bottom's  bray; 

There  walruses  declaim  in  rhyme; 
There  Hansel  and  sweet  Gretel  stray — 

The  Land  of  Once  Upon  a  Time. 

There  Sindbad  on  the  huge  roc  flies. 

And  Cinderella's  horses  neigh ; 
There  nymphs  from  every  fountain  rise, 

And  naiads  fleet  their  charms  display; 
There  knights  are  bold  and  ladies  gay, 

And  fortune's  hazards  at  their  prime; 
And  youth  and  love  and  beauty  stay — 

The  Land  of  Once  Upon  a  Time. 

Envoi 

Dear  Fairy  Godmother,  I  pray 

One  only  wish :  that  I  may  climb 

The  beanstalk  Life  and  find  one  day 

The  Land  of  Once  Upon  a  Time. 


AS  YOU  TURN  THE  YEAR 

BY  THEODORE  GOODRICH  ROBERTS 

Spin  me  the  round  world  back  again, 
Time,  Old  Time  with  the  shaky  knee. 

Conjure  Life  back  to  peace  again 

By  greening  mountain  and  swinging  sea, 

'Til  the  leafy  rustle  of  June  draws  near 
And  I  seek  my  Love  as  you  turn  the  year. 

Spin  me  the  mad  world  back  again, 
Time,  Old  Time  with  the  bleary  eye. 

Conjure  Life  back  to  bliss  again 
By  opal  morning  and  starry  sky, 

*Til  the  magic  murmur  of  June  draws  near 
And  I  find  my  Love  as  you  turn  the  year. 

Spin  me  the  sad  months  back  again. 
Time,  Old  Time  with  the  bitter  smile. 

Conjure  Life  back  to  June  again 

By  day  and  furlong  and  month  and  mile, 

'Til  the  songs  of  that  dear  grove  greet  my  ear 
And  I  kiss  my  Love  as  you  twirl  the  year. 

For  Life  is  all  that  we  bring  or  give, — 
(Time,  Old  Time  with  the  wrinkled  brow.) 

Little  to  lose,  but  sweet  to  live 

If  love  and  a  woman  have  taught  you  how. 

For  the  hope  of  To-morrow  I  fight  and  pray. 
But  the  dream  in  my  heart  is  of  Yesterday. 
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and  His  work.    An  effort  after  truth. 


"We   would    See   Jesus,"   By  David   Jame> 
Burrell.     New    York:    American    Tract 
Society. 
Discussions    of    points    of   view    of    those 
who  knew  the  founder  of  Christianity. 

Sociology  and  Economics 

Austria-Hungary  and  The  War.  By  Ernest 
Ludwig.  New  York:  J.  S.  Ogilvie  Pub- 
lishing  Company. 

A  presentation  of  the  political  forces  and 
historical  developments  which  led  to  the 
opening  of  the  present  conflict.     There  are 
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chapters  on  the  Russian  propaganda  and 
on  economic  conditions  in  the  dual  mon- 
archy. 

A  Handbook  of  American  Pageantry.     By 
Ralph    Davol.     Taunton:    Davol    Pub- 
lishing Company. 
A  well-illustrated  book  dealing  with  the 

history    of    pageantry   and    its    position    in 

our  modem  life. 

The   Modern    City   and   Its   Problems.     By 
Frederic  C.  Howe.    New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 
An  historical  resume  with  a  study  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  American  city  and 
the   manner    in    which   these    problems    are 
being  met    A  comparison  is  made  with  for- 
eign cities. 

An  Open  Letter  to  the  Nation  with  Regard 
to   a   Peace  Plan,     fiy  James   Howard 
Kehler.     New  York:  Mitchell   Kenner- 
ley. 
A  plea  for  peace. 

The    Other    Kind    of    Girl.      Anon.      New 
York:  B.  W.  Huebsch.     $1.00  net 
Declared  to  be  a  true  story  of  the  experi- 
ences of  a  member  of  the  "other  half"  now 
reclaimed  to  society. 

Peace  Insurance.     By  Richard  Stockton,  Jr. 

Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company. 

$1.00  net 
A  discussion   of   the  military   and   naval 
situation  in  the   United  States  with   a  few 
chapters  on  the  philosophy  of  warfare. 

Political  Economy 

America  and  the  World  War.    By  Theodore 
Roosevelt     New  York:    Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    75  cents  net 
The   lessons   for   Am^ica    to   be   derived 

from  the  European  situation  discussed  from 

the^  point  of  view  of  self-defence,  national 

policies,  etc. 

Britain  as  Germany's  Vassal.    By  Frederich 
von  Bernhardi.   New  York:  The  George 
H.  Doran  Company.    $1.00  net 
A  plea  to  the  German  people  urging  the 

acquisition  of  the  mastery  of  the  world. 

Psychology 

Child  Training.     By  V.  M.  Hillyer.     New 
York:    The    Century   Company.     $1.60 
net 
The  psychology  of  childhood,  with  empha- 
sis upon  child-training. 

Law 

Law  and   Usage  of  War.     By  Sir  Thomas 
Barclay.   Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.   $1.50. 
A   practical   handbook,   arranged   by   sub- 
jects,  alphabetically,  with  very  full   appen- 
dices. 


Military  and  Naval 

France  and  the  Next  War.    By  Commandant 
J.  Colin.    New  York:   George  H.  Doran 
Company.    $1.00  net 
The  French  theory  and  practice  of  war  of 

to-day,   based   on   the   details  of  the   Boer, 

Russo-Japanese,   and  Franco-Prussian  wars. 

Written  before  the  beginning  of  the  present 

struggle. 

Philology 

Masters  of  English  Literature.     By  Edwin 
Watts  Chubb.    Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg 
and  Company.    $1.50  net 
Studies   of   English   literary   figures   from 
Chaucer  to  Browning. 

Agriculture 
The  Lure  of  the  Land:  Farming  After  Fifty. 
By  Harvey  W.  Wiley.    New  York:  The 
Century  Company.     $1.40  net. 
The  famous  food  expert  discusses  the  ad- 
vantages of  farm  life  and  its  lure  for  dwell- 
ers in  large  cities.    A  practical  book. 

General  Literature,  Essays 

Germany's  War  Mania.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company.  $1.00  net. 
A  collection  of  the  speeches  and  writings 
of  Germany's  military  intellectuals  and  lead- 
ers, designed  to  show  Germany's  warlike 
policies. 

Poetry  and  Drama 

Ephraim  and  the  Winged  Bear.    By  Kenneth 
Sawyer  Goodman.     New  York:   Donald 
C.  Vaughan.    35  cents  net. 
A  one-act  play  in  the  "Stage  Guild"  series. 

Back   of   the   Yards.     By   Kenneth   Sawyer 
Goodman.      New     York:      Donald    C. 
Vaughan.     35  cents  net 
A  one-act  play  in  the  "Stage  Guild"  series. 

The  Conquest,  and  Other  Poems.     By  Rich- 
ard    Osborne.      Boston:     Richard     G. 
Badger. 
A  well-filled  volume  of  verse  on  a  variety 

of  subjects. 

The   Great   Galeoto:    A   Drama    in   Three 
Acts  and  a  Prologue.     By  Jose  Echega- 
ray.     Boston:    Richard   G.  Badger.     75 
cents  net 
A  drama  of  modern  Spanish  life,  discuss- 
ing the  evils  in  society  of  gossip  and  slander. 

Possession,  with  The  Groove,  The  Unborn, 
Circles,    A    Good    Woman,    The    Black 
Tie.    By  George  Middleton.    New  York. 
Henry  Holt  and  Company.    $1.35  net 
One-act  plays  of  contemporary  life. 

Shakespeare  Study  Programmes:  The  Trage- 
dies.   By  Charlotte  Porter  and  Helen  A. 
Clarke.      Boston:    Richard    G.    Badger. 
$1.00  net 
Outlines    for   the   study   of    Shakespeare's 

thought  and  technique. 
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Mythology 

Sun  Lore  of  All  Ages.     By  William  Tyler 
Olcott.      New    York:     G.    P.    Putnam's 
Sons.    $2.50. 
Collections  of  myths  and  legends  concern- 
ing  the   sun   and  its  worship.     Well   illus- 
trated. 

Fiction 

The  Adventures   of  Detective  Barney.     By 

Harvey  J.  O'Higgins.     New  York:   The 

Century  Company.    $1.30  net. 

The  novelisation  of  the  play  The  Dummy. 

Barney,  a  product  of  the  lower  west  side  of 

New    York,    meets    with    adventures   in    the 

strange  lands  in  his  immediate  vicinity. 

Amarilly  of  Clothes-Line  Alley.     By  Belle 
K.  Maniates.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 
Company.    $1.00  net. 
A  story  of  rescue  work  in  the  slums,  from 

which  develops  a  happy  love  story. 

Fatherland.      By    Will    Levington    Comfort. 
New  York:   George  H.  Doran  Company. 
25  cents  net. 
A  plea  for  peace  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  worker. 

God's  Country  and  the  Woman.    By  James 
Oliver  Curwood.   Garden  City:  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Company.    $1.25  net. 
A  story   of   life  in  northwestern   Canada 
during  the  regime  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany. 

The  Great  Mirage.  By  James  L.  Ford.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers.  $1.35  net. 
A  young  woman  from  an  up-State  town 
discovers  the  reality  underneath  the  mirage 
of  New  York.  The  story  is  laid  in  the  of- 
fice of  a  great  daily. 

The  Haunted  Heart.     By  Agnes  and  Eger- 

ton    Castle.     New   York:    D.   Appleton 

and  Company.     $1.35  net. 

This  novel  purports  to  be  the  triumph  of 

a  great  love.    A  domestic  tragedy  occasioned 

by  a  moment  of  towering  rage  is  eventually 

lived  down  and  love  regained.     The  story 

is  set  in  Scotland. 

His  official  Financee.     By  Berta  Ruck   (Mrs. 
Oliver    Onions).      New    York:     Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company.     $1.25  net. 
A  romance  of  London  business  life. 

Flomeburg    Memories.     By     George     Fitch. 

Boston:     Little,    Brown    and    Company. 

$1.25  net. 
The  story  of  life  and   its  problems  in   a 
little  Western  town. 

James.     By   W.    Dane   Bank.     New    York: 
The  George  H.  Doran  Company.    $1.25 
net. 
A  story  of  a  business  buccaneer  of  to-day. 

John  the  Fool.    By  Charles  Tenney  Jackson. 
Indianapolis:    The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany. 
A  romance  of  American  frontier  life. 


Lieutenant  What's-His-Name.    By  May  Fu- 
trelle.    Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill 
Company. 
Elaborated    from   Jacques    Futrelle's    The 

Simple  Case  of  Susan. 

The    Lone    Star    Ranger.      By    Zane    Grey. 

New  York:   Harper  and  Brother.    $1.35 

net. 
A  story  of  the  wild  border  days  in  Texas 
in  the  early  'seventies,  with  their  desperate 
contests  between  outlaws  and  ranchmen. 

The  Magic  Tale  of  Harvanger  and  Yolande. 

By    G.    P.    Baker.      New    York:     The 

George  H.  Doran  Company.    $1.35  "net. 

A  tale  of  mediaeval   fancy   and  a  young 

poet's  quest  for  love. 

Mrs.  Martin's  Man.    By  St.  John  G.  Ervine. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.35  net. 
A  picture  of  hofAe  life  in  Ireland. 

My  Heart's  Right  There.     By  Florence  L. 

Barclay.     New   York:    G.  P.  Putnam's 

Sons.    75  cents  net. 
A  story  of  cottage  life  in  England  during 
the  war. 

Paying  the  Price!     By  Hope  Daring.     New 
York:   American  Tract  Society. 
A  novel   of   Southern   life   at  the  present 
time. 

A  Pillar  of  Salt.    By  Horace  W.  C.  Newte. 

New  York:    The  John  Lane  Company. 

$1.35  net. 
A  modern  problem  novel,  containing  cer- 
tain advice  to  "idle  wives."     There  is  con- 
siderable   discussion    of    the   woman    move- 
ment. 

A  Set  of  Six.     By  Joseph  Conrad.     Garden 

City:    Doubleday,   Page  and  Company. 

$1.35  net. 

Short  stories  published  in  England   some 

time  ago,  but  now  introduced  to  this  country 

for  the  first  time.    The  stories  take  place  in 

South   America,    and   in   London   and   other 

cities,  and  on  the  high  seas. 

Sheep's  Clothing.     By  Louis  Joseph  Vance. 
Boston:     Little,    Brown    and    Company. 
$1.25  net. 
A  mystery  story  of  modern  life  on  a  trans- 
atlantic liner  and  in  New  York. 
Stories    in    Grey.      By    Barry    Pain.      New 
York:    Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 
Short  stories  on  miscellaneous  themes. 

Three  Gentlemen  from  New  Caledonia.    By 
R.  D.  Hemingway  and  Henry  de  Hal- 
sal  le.    New  York:  The  John  Lane  Com- 
pany.   $1.35  net. 
The   London   Daily  Express   prize   novel. 

The  adventures  of  three  criminals  in  France 

and  in  England. 

The  Turmoil.    By  Booth  Tarkington.     New 

York:  Harper  and  Brothers.    $1.35  net. 

A  novel  of  life  in  the  Middle  West,  in 

which  the  protagonist  is  a  growing  city  domi- 
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nated  by  its  smoke  and  its  consciousness  of 
its  own  bigness.  The  story  deals  with  the 
fortunes  of  a  captain  of  industry,  James 
Sheridan,  and  his  four  children,  and  with 
the  business  to  which  the  elder  Sheridan  has 
devoted  his  life. 

The   Voice   in   the   Fog.     By   Harold   Mac- 
Grath.      Indianapolis:     Bobbs  -  Merrill 
Company.    75  cents  net. 
A    typical    MacGrath    production.      The 
scene   is   laid   in   London   clubdom   and   so- 
ciety life. 

The  Wisdom  of  Father  Brown.    By  Gilbert 
K.  Chesterton.     New  York:    The  John 
Lane  Company.     $1.30  net. 
Detective  stories  of  crime  and  crime  de- 
tection. 

Juvenile 

Heroes   of  Peace.     By   F.  J.   Gould.     New 

York:    Harper  and  Brothers.     75  cents 

net 

Stories  for  boys  of  the  lives  of  those  on  the 

firing   lines  .of   our   industrial    battles    with 

nature. 

Moon  Stories.  By  Mary  Ellis  Robins.  Wood- 
stock, N.  Y.:  Maverick  Press. 
Fairy  stories  for  little  children. 

The  Most   Beautiful   Thing   in  the   World. 

By  Fletcher  Harper  Swift.     New  York: 

American  Tract  Society. 

A  children's  story,  designed  to  teach  the 

lesson  that  both  beauty  and  happiness  have 

moral  values. 

How  Charlie  Became  King.    By  Mrs.  O.  W. 
Scott.    New  York:   American  Tract  So- 
ciety. 
Chapters  from  the  life  of  a  real,  every- 
day little  boy. 

History 

Alsace  and  Lorraine:  From  Caesar  to  Kaiser. 
By  Ruth   Putnam.     New   York:    G.   P. 
Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25. 
Its  history  from  58  B.C.  to  1871  A.D. 

The  Revolutionary  Period   in   Europe.     By 
Henry    Eldridge    Bourne.      New    York: 
The  Century  Company.    $2.50. 
The  period  from  1763  to  1815,  with  em- 
phasis upon  the  social  and  political  reforms. 

Geography  and  Travel 

On   Sunset   Highways:    A    Book   of    Motor 

Rambles  in  California.    By  Thomas  D. 

Murphy.     Boston:    The  Page  Company. 

$3.00. 

A  book  of  description  and  pictures  of  the 

charm  of  California.     Only   secondarily   a 


guide-book.  Well  illustrated  in  colours  and 
duogravures.  Contains  a  road-map  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Spell  of  Spain.    By  Keith  Clark.    Bos- 
ton:  The  Page  Company.    $2.50  net. 
The  attractions  of  Spain  interestingly  set 
forth  and  well  illustrated. 

The  Spell  of  Japan.  By  Isabel  Anderson. 
Boston:   The  Page  Company.    $2.50  net. 

The  attractions  of  Japan  interestingly  set 
forth  and  well  illustrated. 

A  Sunday-School  Tour  of  the  Orient.  By 
Frank  L.  Brown.  Garden  City:  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Company. 

The  story  of  a  tour  of  the  Orient  by  a  com- 
pany of  Sunday-school  men  made  in  1913, 
with  emphasis  upon  the  progress  of  Christian 
work  in  eastern  countries. 

Biography,  Genealogy 

Henri  Bergson:  An  Account  of  His  Life  and 
Philosophy.  By  Algot  Rue  and  Nancy 
Margaret  Paul.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.    $1.50  net. 

An  account  of  Bergson's  life  and  person- 
ality in  the  first  chapter  introduces  for  the 
remaining  chapters  of  the  book  a  synopsis 
of  his  philosophy.  Sections  are  conveniently 
headed  with  topics  familiar  to  the  student 
of  Bergson.  The  language  follows  largely 
that  of  the  philosopher  himself. 

Biographical  Studies  in  Scottish  Church  His- 
tory. By  Anthony  Mitchell.  Milwau- 
kee:  The  Young  Churchman  Company. 

Lectures  delivered  in  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Chicago,  May  7  to  14,  1914. 

Who's  Who.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.    $3.75  net. 

The  sixty-seventh  year  of  issue  of  the  Eng- 
lish biographical  dictionary. 

General   Works,    Miscellaneous 

The  Works  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Edited  by 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman  and  C.  E. 
Woodberry.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     10  volumes,  $20.00  net. 

A  new  edition  oi  Poe  as  edited  by  Pro- 
fessor George  Woodberry  and  the  late  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman.  The  Stedman- 
Woodberry  Edition,  as  it  is  called,  incor- 
porates certain  changes  by  Professor  Wood- 
berry. The  set  is  illustrated  with  portraits 
and  with  eighteen  drawings  by  Albert  Ed* 
ward  Sterner, 
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The  Ragged  Messenger 

Betty  All  Alone 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Eyes  of  the  world 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

God*s  Country  and  the  Woman 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

Pollyanna 

The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

The  Eves  of  the  World 

The  Clarion 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

The  Honourable  Percival 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

Bambi 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac  Harman 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

Kent  Knowlcs,  "Quahaug" 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 

Bip:  Trcmaine 

The  Twenty-fourth  of  June 

The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail 

The  Last  Shot 

The  Pastor's  Wife 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail 
Big  Tremaine 

T 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 
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The  Auction  Block 

The  Gold  Fish 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 

The  Wall  of  Partition 

The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail 
The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail 
Kent  Knowles,  "Quahaug" 
Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 

The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

Pollyanna 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 

The  Winning  of  the  Wilderness 

The  Awakening 

The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail 
Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 

Clark's  Field 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

The  Clarion 

The  Pastor's  Wife 

* 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 
The  Pastor's  Wife 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Laughing  Cavalier 

The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

Bambi 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

Daddy-Long-Legs 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Clarion 

Bambi 

Delia  Blanchflower 

Pen rod 

The  Lone  Staf  Ranger 
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Hidden  Children 

Quinney's 

The  Turbulent  Duchess 

The  Clarion 

Bambi 

The  Wall  of  Partition 
Mr.  Grez  of  Monte  Carlo 
The  Pastor's  Wife 

The  Wall  of  Partition 

A  Clean  Heart 

The   Wife   of   Sir    Isaac 

Harman 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
The  Right  Track 
Little  Straw  Wife 
The  Poet 
Pollyanna 
The   Wife   of   Sir   Isaac 

Harman 
The  Honourable  Percival 
The  Turbulent  Duchess 

The  Perch  of  the  Devil 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 

The  Pastor's  Wife 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

Love  Insurance 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 
Pen  rod 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 

Pollyanna 

KenliKnowles,  ''Quahaug" 
Gideon's  Band 
Gideon's  Band 
The  Pastor's  Wife 
The  Strange  Woman 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 

Innocent 

The   Patrol    of    the    Sun 

Dance  Trail 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 
Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 
Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 
Kent  Knowles,  "Quahaug" 
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Looking  After  Sandy 
The  Pastor's  Wife 
God's    Country    and,  the 

Woman 
The    Patrol    of    the    Sun 

Dance  Trail 
The  Wall  of  Partition 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
Big  Tremaine 
The    Patrol    of    the    Sun 

Dance  Trail 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 
Penrod 
The  Pastor's  Wife 

Personality  Plus 
Personality  Plus 
Love  Insurance 
In  My  Youth 
The  Last  Shot 
The  Pastor's  Wife 

The  Long  Chance 

The    Patrol    of    the    Sun 

Dance  Trail 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
Saturday's  Child 

KentKnowles,  "Quahaug" 

The    Patrol    of    the    Sun 

Dance  Trail 
The    Patrol    of    the    Sun 

Dance  Trail 
The    Patrol    of    the    Sun 

Dance  Trail 
The  Pastor's  Wife 
The  Rise  of  Jennie  Cush- 

ing 
Big  Tremaine 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

Little  Eve  Edgarton 
The  Clarion 
The  Three  Sisters 
Hidden  Children 
KentKnowles,  "Quahaug" 
The  Honourable  Percival 
Penrod 
The  Inside  of  the  Cup 

The  Pretender 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

A  Soldier  of  the  Legion 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
The  Pastor's  Wife 
Big  Tremaine 


5TH  ON  List 

Guy  Garrick 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 

The  Ragged    Messenger 

Bambi 

Innocent 

Bambi 

The  Pastor's  Wife 

Bambi 

Bambi 

Little  Eve  Edgarton 

Big  Tremaine 

Little  Eve  Edgarton 

The  Raft 

Little  Sir  Galahad 

Penrod 

Saturday's  Child 

The  Raft 

Saturday's  Child 
Love  Insurance 

Hidden  Children 

The    Patrol    of    the    Sun 

Dance  Trail 
Penrod 

The  Wonderful  Romance 

The  Wonderful  Romance 

The  Pastor's  Wife 

The  Wall  of  Partition 
The    Patrol    of    the    Sun 

Dance  Trail 
The    Patrol  of    the    Sun 

Dance  Trail 
The    Wisdom    of    Father 

Brown 
The  Pastor's  Wife 
Pollyanna 
Love  Insurance 
Saturday's  Child 
Bambi 

On  the  Branch 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
The    Patrol    of    the    Sun 

Dance  Trail 
The  Wall  of  Partition 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Salamander 
Bambi 

The  Second  Blooming 
The    Patrol    of    the    Sun 
Dance  Trail 


6th  ON  List 

For  the  Allisons'  Honor 
Cloudesley  Tempest 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 

Little  Straw  Wife 

Everybody's  Lonesome 
The  Encounter 
The  Turbulent   Duchess 
Kent  Knowles,  "Quahaug" 

Pollyanna 

On  the  Seaboard 

The  Perch  of  the  Devil 

Delia  Blanchflower 

The  Witch 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 

Quinney's 

The  Encounter 

Gideon's  Band 

Hidden  Children 

The  Honourable  Percival 

The  River 
Gideon's  Band 

The    Wife   of    Sir    Isaac 

Harman 
Innocent 

The  Prince  of  Graustark 

The  Wall  of  Partition 

Big  Tremaine 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Pastor's  Wife 

A  Set  of  Six 

The  Wall  of  Partition 

Little  Eve  Edgarton 

Pollyanna 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

Penrod 

Gideon's  Band 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 

The  Way  of  the  Strong 

Quinney's 

KcntKnowIes,  "Quahaug" 

The  Auction  Block 
TheTwenty-fourthof  June 
Oddsfish! 
The  Last  Shot 
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The  Book  Mart 


SALE  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 

The  New  York  Public  Library,  Circulation  Department,  reports  books  most  in  de- 
mand, excluding  fiction,  as  follows: 


Tor  the  v)eek  ending  January  6th: 

1.  Russia,    the    Country    of    Extremes.      Ja- 

rintzoff. 

2.  King  Hunger.    Andreyev. 

3.  Progressive  Democracy.     Croly. 

4.  Naval  Strategy.    Mahan. 

5.  Germany  and  England.    Cramb. 

For  the  week  ending  January  13M; 

1.  Drift  and  Mastery.    Lippman. 

2.  My  Own  Story.     Pankhurst. 

3.  On  Acting.    Matthews. 

4.  Handbook  of  Vocational  Education.    Tay- 

lor. 

5.  What  Men  Live  By.    Cabot. 

6.  Yourself    and  .  Your    Neighbours.      Mac- 

Manus. 


For  the  iveek  ending  January  zoth: 

1.  Half  Hours.     Barrie. 

2.  Yourself    and    Your    Neighbours.      Mac- 

Manus. 

3.  Russia,    the    Country    of    Extremes.     Ja- 

.  rintzoif. 

4.  How  Germany  Makes  War.    Bernhardi. 

5.  From  Dublin  to  Chicago.    Birmingham. 

For  the  iveek  ending  January  27th: 

1.  War  and  America.    Miinsterberg. 

2.  Art  of  Photo-Play  Writing.    Carr. 

3.  Dramatic  Portraits.    Howe. 

4.  Amateur  Gardener.    Cable. 

5.  With     Russian     Pilgrims     to     Jerusalem. 

Graham. 

6.  Yourself    and    Your    Neighbours.      Mac- 

Manus. 


Books — Non-Fiction— on  Demand — from  the  booksellers'  lists 


Germany  and  England.     Cramb. 

Pan-Germanism.     Usher. 

With  the  Allies.     Davis. 

The  Evidence  in  the  Case.    Beck. 

Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office.     Graves. 

What  men  Live  By.    Cabot. 

Germany  and  the  Next  War.    Bernhardi. 


Abroad  at  Home.    Street. 

Life  in  America  One  Hundred  Years  Ago. 

Hunt. 
Half  Hours.    Barrie. 
Fighting  in  Flanders.    Powell. 
The  Sunny  Side  of  Diplomatic  Life.    Hcgcr- 

mann-Lindencrone. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 


From  the  lists  sent  In  by  the  booksellers 
from  the  various  cities  (see  chart,  pages  no 
and  III)  the  six  best-selling  books  (fiction) 
are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system : 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives    10 
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Acc{»rding  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

points 

1.  The     Lone     Star      Ranger.       Grey. 

(Harper.)  $1.35   236 

2.  The    Eyes    of    the    World.      Wright. 

(Book  Supply.)  $1.35 183 

3.  The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail. 

Connor.    (Doran.)    $1.25 148 

4.  Mr.    Grex  of   Monte   Carlo.    Oppen- 

heim.    (Little,  Brown.)    $1.35 126 

5.  The  Pastor's  Wife.    Anon.    (Double- 

day,  Page.)    $1.35 96 

6.  Bambi.    Cooke.     (Doubleday,   Page.) 

$1.25 ,..,.,,..., 63 


THE  BOOKMAN 


A  MAGAZINE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  LIFE 


APRIL,  1915 


Chronicle   and   Comment 


We  do  not  know  whether  this  bit  is 
old  or  new,  or  whence  came  the  clipping. 

But  whatever  the  conditions 
AmenitieB     may  be,  it  seems  to  us  well 

worth  while  reprinting.  It 
concerns  two  companion  poems  in  re- 
spect to  the  aristocracy  of.  Harvard  and 
the  democracy  of  Yale.  Dr.  Samuel  C. 
Bushnell  read  this  poem  at  the  dinner 
of  the  Harvard  Alumni  of  Waterbury : 

I  come  from  good  old  Boston, 
The  home  of  the  bean  and  the  cod, 

Where  Cabots  speak  only  to  Lowells, 
And  the  Lowells  speak  only  to  God. 

Dean  Jones,  of  Yale,  countered  with 
these  verses : 

Here's  to  the  town  of  New  Haven, 
The  home  of  the  truth  and  the  light. 

Where  God  speaks  to  Jones 

In  the  very  same  tones 
That  he  uses  with  Hadley  and  Dwight. 

•  •  • 

Wc  are  indebted  to  the  exchange 
T-  r»u««  editor  of  an  American  daily 
p,  newspaper,  who  is  mdebted 

^  to  the  exchange  editor  of  the 

Glasgow  Herald,  who  in  turn  is  in- 
debted to  UEcho  de  Chine,  the  Shang- 
hai journal  which  represents  French  in- 
terests in  the  Far  East,  for  the  following 
lucid  account  of  the  war.  It  is  the  work 
of  a  young  Chinaman,  ''with  a  limited 
knowledge  of  English" : 

Vol.  XLI.  No  3 


"Now  there  is  a  great  battle  in  Europe. 
This  began  because  the  Prince  of  Austria 
went  to  Serbia  with  his  wife.  One  man 
of  Serbia  killed  him.  Austria  was  angry, 
and  so  fight  Serbia.  Germany  write  a  letter 
to  Austria,  I  will  help  you.  Russia  write 
a  letter  to  Serbia,  I  will  help  you.  France 
did  not  want  to  fight,  but  they  got  ready  their 
soldiers.  Germany  write  a  letter  to  France. 
You  don't  get  ready  or  will  I  fight  you  in 
nine  hours.  Germany  to  fight  them  pass 
Belgium.  Belgium  say  I  am  a  country.  I 
am  not  a  road,  and  Belgium  write  a  letter 
to  England  about  Germany  to  them.  So  Eng- 
land help  Belgium." 


•   •   • 


Unquestionably  the  most  conspicuous 
poem  of  the  war  so  far  is  Ernst  Lis- 
Barbara  sauer's  "Chant  of  Hate" 
Henderson  f^^f^^f «  gegan  Eng- 
land), which  we  quoted  at 
length  in  our  January  issiife.'^'  0r  rather 
we  should  say  that  the  most  conspicu- 
ous poem  is  the  translation  of  those 
verses  into  English,  made  by  Barbara 
Henderson,  and  copied  so  widely 
throughout  England  and  the  United 
States.  It  IS  very  rarely  that  a  reputa- 
tion is  made  by  a  translation,  but  Mrs. 
Henderson  seems  to  have  made  one,  and 
to  have  deserved  it.  But  before  "The 
Chant  of  Hate,"  she  had  been  recognised 
as  one  of  the  cleverest  of  the  younger 
generation  of  women  in  the  South  to-day. 
As  Miss  Bynum,  she  was  a  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
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lina,  where  in  June,  1902,  she  received 
the  two  academic  degrees,  A.B,  and 
A.M.  During  her  undergraduate  days 
her  poems  were  widely  copied  by  college 
papers  throughout  the  country,  and 
found  place  in  anthologies  of  American 
college  verse.  When  she  was  still  in  her 
'teens,  there  was  sent  to  her,  on  the  sta- 
tionery of  this  magazine,  and  from  one 
of  its  former  editors,  the  following  let- 
ter: "Your  poems  seem  to  me  remark- 
able for  a  girl  of  eighteen,  and  I  see  no 


reason  not  to  encourage  you  to  pursue 
a  vocation  for  which  you  have  evidently 
a  real  gift  and  a  sincere  passion." 

As  Mrs.  Henderson,  the  wife  of  Pro- 
fessor Archibald  Henderson  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  she  seems  to 
have  been  quite  indifferent  to  any  literary 
reputation.  She  has  never  made  any  ef- 
fort to  publish  her  verse,  which,  however, 
is  admired  and  prized  in  the  close  circle 
of  her  intimate  friends.  Her  most  recent 
poem,  "The  March  of  the  Women,"  has 
enjoyed  a  wide  vogue,  and  has  been  the 
trumpet-call  to  the  women  of  North 
Carolina  in  their  battle  for  the  ballot. 
Mrs,  Henderson  was  first  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  Equal  Suffrage 
League,  and  was  recently  unanimously 
reelected  for  a  second  term.  Here  are 
the  first  two  verses  of  "The  March  of 
the  Women": 

Oh,  Women,  Sisters  of  mioE,   let  us  awake 
from  our  dreaming! 
Gone  is  the  night  of  dreams;  the  day  of 
deeds  is  dawning; 
Hear  voices  call  from  the  hill-tops:  "Siiten, 
a  light  is  gleaming!" 
Hear  the  sound  of  feet  that  march  upward 
into  the  morning. 

Shall  vre  tread  the  old  palh  of  women,  this 
and   no  other? 
Worn  by  their  paticDt  feet  and  salt  with 
their   weeping? 
(Sweet  eyes  grown  dim  with  watcbinK,  oh 
Mother,  my  Mother!) 
"Nay,  lest  it  prove  in  vain,  my  child,  the 
watch  we  were  keeping," 


Of  Oliver  Onibns  as  a  literary  crafts- 
man. The  Bookman  has  had  more  or 
_,,        _  .  less  to  say  in  the  recent 

Oliver  Onions  ^      u-    i  ^    ^  t. 

past.     His  latest  work, 

however,  is  characterised  by  several  new 
features.  Its  length,  for  instance,  is  to 
be  reckoned,  not  in  words  or  pages,  but 
in  feet  and  inches,  and  it  is  divided,  not 
into  sections  and  chapters,  but  into  cubic 
space  of  accommodation  per  man.  It  is 
bound,  not  in  cloth,  but  in  tarred  and 
sanded  felt,  well  battened  down  against 
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the  wind,  and  it  has  been  set  up,  not  by 
compositors,  but  by  contractors.  In  a 
word,  as  Camp  Quartermaster  of  a  Vol- 
untary Defence  Organisation,  his  latest 
task  has  been  to  construct  Winter  Quar- 
ters for  the  shelter  of  some  hundred  of 
men.  Two  rows,  each  of  three  railway 
coaches  with  bays  left  between  the  ends, 
have  been  set  up,  and  the  intervening 
space  roofed  over.  The  bays  and  ends 
have  also  been  boarded  up,  thus  provid- 
ing a  central  hall,  one  hundred  feet  by 
twenty  feet,  exclusive  of  the  depth  of  the 
coaches  themselves.  To  these  additional 
bunks  have  been  fitted,  so  that  each  com- 
partment provides  sleeping  accommoda- 
tions for  four  men.  The  hall  is  distem- 
pered white,  stove-heated,  electric- 
lighted,  and  floored  with  power-station 
ashes.  It  is  furnished  with  tables  and 
benches,  a  blackboard  for  lectures,  a 
guard-room,  storeroom,  canteen  and  ser- 
geant-major's office.  The  whole  is  gut- 
tered and  drained,  and  forms  a  conspicu- 
ous feature  where  the  London  Metro- 
politan Railway  passes  Wembley  Park. 


COMSTRUCTED  FROM  OLD  BAILWAV  COACHES 
I,  FROM   A  DRAWING  BV  MR.  ONIONS 

We  read  Ernest  Poole's  The  Harbour 
with  admiration,  but  with  that  admira- 

EmcBt      ^'""  ^^"^  "'^^  mingled  a  cer- 
p     .  tain    amount    of    exasperation. 

****  *  In  laying  the  book  aside  there 
was  the  mental  comment  that  almost  any 
kind  of  an  idiot  could  be  a  propagandist, 
but  that  to  very  few  men  was  it  given  to 
be  artists.  The  beginning  of  The  Har- 
bour had  charm  and  a  certain  curious 
reminiscent  thrill.  The  reader  saw  the 
waters  of  New  York  Bay  and  the  great 
wharves  and  warehouses  lining  the  shores 
of  Manhattan,  of  Brooklyn,  of  Staten 
Island,  and  of  New  Jersey  with  the  eyes 
of  the  boy  in  whose  person  the  story  is 
told.  The  first  half  of  The  Harbour 
was  rich  in  achievement,  and  even  richer 
in  promise.  Moreover,  the  way  before 
the  author  was  clear.  Here  was  a  story 
to  be  told  for  its  own  sake,  and  to  the 
utmost  of  the  narrator's  ability  as  a  lit- 
erary artist.  The  roused  hope  brought 
a  corresponding  degree  of  disappointment 
when,  in  the  closing  chapters,  the 
artist  effaced  himself,  and  the  social  re- 
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of  brotherhood  and  mutual  help  is  evi- 
dent everywhere  along  the  line.  And  it 
is  sacrifice  for  an  ideal  which  the  soldier 
at  last  thinks  is  tremendous.  Despite  the 
rigid  military  discipline,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  equality  between  the  sol- 
diers and  officers,  and  the  professor 
fights  and  watches  side  by  side  with  the 
peasant.  It  is  such  factors  that  make 
war  all  the  more  a  menace.  If  it  were 
only  ugly  we  might  hope  that  this  would 
be  the  last  war,  but  I  saw  men  by  thou- 
sands who  were  proud  of  having  fought 
and  will  be  eager  to  fight  again." 


•  • 


Senor 

Sherlock 

Holmes 


That  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes  is  the 
most  widely  known  character  of  fiction 
in  all  history  is  a  fact  pretty 
well  established  in  the  minds 
of  those  who  do  not  travel  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  United 
States.  But  to  realise  the  full  extent  of  his 
notoriety  one  must  have  rambled  amon£[ 
the  book-shops  of  Spain  or  of  Spanish' 
American  lands  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. There  will  be  found,  behind 
gaudily  coloured  covers,  a  Senor  Sher- 
lock Holmes  of  Iberian  appearance  and 
deportment,  who  is  the  hero  of  an  end- 
less series  of  adventures,  the  very  titles 
of  which  would  be  enough  to  mystify  and 
astonish  Sir  Arthur  Con  an  Doyle. 
These  paper-covered  books  are  printed 
in  Barcelona,  they  represent  the  imagina- 
tive work  of  hack  writers,  and  they  are 
sold  by  the  tens  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  readers 
in  South  America,  Mexico,  and  Cuba. 
At  the  top  of  the  cover  there  is  a  por- 
trait of  the  creator  of  the  science  of  de- 
duction, a  portrait  which  in  general  con- 
forms to  the  picture  first  drawn  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  Dr.  Doyle 
in  the  pages  of  A  Study  in  Scarlet,  but 
so  unconsciously  yet  subtly  altered  by  the 
crude  artist  that  it  is  a  Spaniard  whom 
we  see  instead  of  the  lean,  athletic  Eng- 
lishman of  the  original  invention. 


•  • 


We  do  not  know  how  many  problems 
have  confronted  Senor  Sherlock  Holmes, 
but  here  is  a  partial  list  of  titles  which 
serves  to  indicate  his  activities: 


The  Seller  of  Corpses. 
The  Theft  of  the  Blue  Diamond. 
The  Daughter  of  the  Usurer. 
Blackwell,  the  Pirate  of  the  Thames. 
Jack  the  Ripper. 
The  Forgers  of  London. 
The  Bloody  Hammer. 
A  Criminal  Doctor. 
The  Director's  Testament. 
Sherlock   Holmes    and   the   Opium    Smug- 
glers. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  School  of  Crime. 

At  the  Doors  of  Death. 

The  Red  Widow  of  Paris. 

The  Human  Beast. 

A  Night  of  Terror. 

The  Robbery  of  the  Pearl  Necklace. 

The  Infamous  Gang  of  Cairo. 

The  Shipwreck  of  Corfu. 

The  King  of  the  Bandits. 


•   •   • 


Second  in  importance  only  to  Senor 
Sherlock  Holmes  is  Senor  John  C.  Raf- 
„-  ,  p„fles,  whose  Spanish  exploits 
^  «-  '  would  be  likely  to  puzzle  Mr. 
*  E.  W.  Homung  quite  as  much 
as  the  Sherlockian  adventures  would 
puzzle  Mr.  Hornung's  brother-in-law, 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle.  They,  too, 
are  products  of  a  Barcelona  publisher 
and  the  work  of  Spanish  hacks.  With 
the  apparent  idea  of  adding  a  touch  of 
verisimilitude,  RafHes  has  been  endowed 
with  a  Christian  name  and  a  middle  ini- 
tial. Hence  the  John  C.  Here  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  tempestuous  life  of  Raf- 
fles as  presented  to  Spanish  reading 
lovers  of  sensational  fiction: 

1.  The  Mysterious  Unknown — ^The  Pun- 
ishment of  a  Dishonest  Jeweller — ^The 
Treasure  in  a  Sarcophagus — The  Strategy  of 
a  Banker. 

2.  A  Robbery  in  the  Royal  Palace — In  the 
Catacombs  of  Paris — Money  and  Love — ^The 
Hindoo  Idol. 

3.  The  Gambling  Prince— The  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  Diamonds — Sunken  Treasures — 
The  Fake  Detective  Sergeant. 

4.  The  Assault  in  the  Sleeping  Car — The 
Silver  Apostle — Among  the  "Apaches"  of 
Paris — The  Punishment  of  Don  Juan. 

5.  The  Red  Master — The  Mystery  of  the 
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One  of  these  dock  stories  described  in 
vivid  terms  a  strike  that  was  all  set  for 
a  certain  day,  and  Mr.  Poole  was  con- 
gratulating himself  on  the  fact  that  he 
had  obtained  a  little  inside  information 
and  that  his  paper  was  going  to  have  a 
"beat."  But  the  strike  did  not  come  off 
as  scheduled,  and  Mr.  Poole's  article  did 
not  reach  publication.  The  strike  that  is 
an  incident  in  The  Harbour  k  drawn 
from  one  that  actually  did  come  off.  how- 
ever— the  great  Chicago  stockyards 
strike.  The  Harbour  is  the  result  of 
several  years  of  work.  Written,  en- 
tirely rewritten  and  recast,  and  rewrit- 
ten again — that  is  its  history.  Following 
the  delivery  of  the  completed  manuscript 
to  his  publishers  last  autumn,  Mr.  P00I5 
set  out  for  Europe.  He  spent  a  month 
in  Berlin  and  two  weeks  in  the  trenches 


in  the  north  of  France.  He  was  greatly 
impressed  with  the  change  which  this  in- 
timate contact  with  soldiers  and  condi- 
tions on  the  firing  line  had  made  in  his 
ideas  of  war.  In  an  interview  published 
in  the  New  York  Post  soon  after  his  re- 
turn, he  is  reported  to  have  said:  "H 
one  goes  to  the  firing  line  with  the  single 
idea  that  war  is  hell,  it  will  be  quickly 
shattered.  If  all  were  horror,  mud,  and 
drudgery,  one  might  reasonably  hope  that 
this  would  be  the  last  war.  But  it  is  not 
all  horror,  and  your  mind  becomes  con- 
fused. Everything  seems  to  be  in  a  state 
of  flux;  the  mind  is  jarred  open;  people 
think  and  talk  differently.  As  the 
soldiers,  for  the  most  part,  never  see  the 
enemy  at  whom  they  are  firing,  the  idea 
of  butchering  one's  fellow-men  does  not 
appear.     On  the  other  hand,  the  feeling 
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of  brotherhood  and  mutual  help  is  evi- 
dent everywhere  along  the  line.  And  it 
is  sacrifice  for  an  ideal  which  the  soldier 
at  last  thinks  is  tremendous.  Despite  the 
rigid  military  discipline,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain feeling  of  equality  between  the  sol- 
diers and  officers,  and  the  professor 
fights  and  watches  side  by  side  with  the 
peasant.  It  is  such  factors  that  make 
war  all  the  more  a  menace.  If  it  were 
only  ugly  we  might  hope  that  this  would 
be  the  last  war,  but  I  saw  men  by  thou- 
sands who  were  proud  of  having  fought 
and  will  be  eager  to  fight  again." 


That   Mr.   Sherlock   Holmes   is   the 
most  widely  known  character  of  fiction 
in  all  history  is  a  fact  pretty 
well  established  in  the  minds 


Senor 


Sherlock 
Holmes 


of  those  who  do  not  travel  be- 
yond the  borders  of  the  United 
States.  But  to  realise  the  full  extent  of  his 
notoriety  one  must  have  rambled  among 
the  book-shops  of  Spain  or  of  Spanish- 
American  lands  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic. There  will  be  found,  behind 
gaudily  coloured  covers,  a  Senor  Sher- 
lock Holmes  of  Iberian  appearance  and 
deportment,  who  is  the  hero  of  an  end- 
less series  of  adventures,  the  very  titles 
of  which  would  be  enough  to  mystify  and 
astonish  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle. 
These  paper-covered  books  are  printed 
in  Barcelona,  they  represent  the  imagina- 
tive work  of  hack  writers,  and  they  are 
sold  by  the  tens  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands to  satisfy  the  appetites  of  readers 
in  South  America,  Mexico,  and  Cuba. 
At  the  top  of  the  cover  there  is  a  por- 
trait of  the  creator  of  the  science  of  de- 
duction, a  portrait  which  in  general  con- 
forms to  the  picture  first  drawn  almost 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  by  Dr.  Doyle 
in  the  pages  of  A  Study  in  Scarlet,  but 
so  unconsciously  yet  subtly  altered  by  the 
crude  artist  that  it  is  a  Spaniard  whom 
we  see  instead  of  the  lean,  athletic  Eng- 
lishman of  the  original  invention. 


•  •  • 


We  do  not  know  how  many  problems 
have  confronted  Senor  Sherlock  Holmes, 
but  here  is  a  partial  list  of  titles  which 
serves  to  indicate  his  activities: 


The  Seller  of  Corpses. 
The  Theft  of  the  Blue  Diamond. 
The  Daughter  of  the  Usurer. 
Blackwell,  the  Pirate  of  the  Thames. 
Jack  the  Ripper. 
The  Forgers  of  London. 
The  Bloody  Hammer. 
A  Criminal  Doctor. 
The  Director's  Testament. 
Sherlock   Holmes    and   the   Opium    Smug- 
glers. 

In  the  Pittsburgh  School  of  Crime. 

At  the  Doors  of  Death. 

The  Red  Widow  of  Paris. 

The  Human  Beast. 

A  Night  of  Terror. 

The  Robbery  of  the  Pearl  Necklace. 

The  Infamous  Gang  of  Cairo. 

The  Shipwreck  of  Corfu. 

The  King  of  the  Bandits. 


•   •   • 


Second  in  importance  only  to  Senor 
Sherlock  Holmes  is  Senor  John  C.  Raf- 
fles,   whose    Spanish    exploits 


'•John  C. 
Raffles 


would  be  likely  to  puzzle  Mr. 

E.  W.  Homung  quite  as  much 
as  the  Sherlockian  adventures  would 
puzzle  Mr.  Hornung's  brother-in-law, 
Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle.  They,  too, 
are  products  of  a  Barcelona  publisher 
and  the  work  of  Spanish  hacks.  With 
the  apparent  idea  of  adding  a  touch  of 
verisimilitude.  Raffles  has  been  endowed 
with  a  Christia-n  name  and  a  middle  ini- 
tial. Hence  the  John  C.  Here  is  an  in- 
dication of  the  tempestuous  life  of  Raf- 
fles as  presented  to  Spanish  reading 
lovers  of  sensational  fiction: 

1.  The  Mysterious  Unknown — ^The  Pun- 
ishment of  a  Dishonest  Jeweller — ^The 
Treasure  in  a  Sarcophagus — The  Strategy  of 
a  Banker. 

2.  A  Robbery  in  the  Royal  Palace — In  the 
Catacombs  of  Paris — Money  and  Love — ^Thc 
Hindoo  Idol. 

3.  The  Gambling  Prince— The  Duke  of 
Norfolk's  Diamonds — Sunken  Treasures — 
The  Fake  Detective  Sergeant. 

4.  The  Assault  in  the  Sleeping  Car — ^The 
Silver  Apostle — ^Among  the  "Apaches"  of 
Paris — The  Punishment  of  Don  Juan. 

5.  The  Red  Master — ^The  Mystery  of  the 
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Mutilated     Children— The     Negro     in     the 
Boudoir — Among  the  Ruins  of  Messiua. 

6.  The  Heir  of  Eaglestone— The  Alchemist 
—The  Bank  P reaid en i-N umber  K.  100, 

7.  The  Secret  of  the  Ring— The  Sacred 
Treasure  of  Siva — The  King's  Club— Inspec- 
tor Baiter  in  a  Mad-house. 

S.  The  President  of  the  Colonies— The 
Hindoo  Mystery— The  Four  Fathers — An 
Easy  Death. 

g.  T  h  e    Pretended    Highwayman  —  The 


Alarm    Trumpet— Rallies    and    the    Chinese 
Chief  of  Police— The  Queen  of  the  Diamonds. 

10.  The  Abducted  Maiden— A  Theft  in  a 
Museum— The  Courtier  of  Belgrade— The 
Beautiful  Lady. 

11.  The  Negro's  Gun— The  Madman  of 
Hanwell— The  Two  Who  Bet  and  Won 
Nothing — Involuntary  Vengeance. 

12.  The  Rajah's  Treasure— The  Mysteri- 
ous Comet— The  Cocotte's  Necklace— The 
Champion  of  Virtue. 


ADVENTURES  O 
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13.  A  Wedding  Joi 
Necklace— Mexican 
the  Srock-Exchange. 

14.  The  Stare  Treasure— The  Incorrigible 
Thief— The  Palace  of  the  Muses  of  Saint 
Helena— A  Rung  in  Jacob's  Ladder. 

15.  The  Priest  of  the  Sun— The  Owner  of 
the  Do/M'"— Between  Honour  and  Crime- 
Under  the  Red  Banner. 

16.  In  the  Rat-trap — The  Georgian  Prince 
—The  Spirit  of  Lady  Bertha  Dunkel— The 
Moat  Difficult  Task. 


17.  The  Secret  of  the  Treasure— The 
Usurper  of  the  Inheritance — The  Ruined 
Man — The  Mysterious  Aeroplane. 


Reverting  to  Sherlock  Holmes,  there 
is  the  new  story  by  Sir  Arthur  Conan 
Doyle.  Almost  thirty  years  ago  Dr. 
Doyle  wrote  an  infinitely  better  talf  ac- 
cording to  the  exact  formula  that  he  has 
used  in  The  Valley/  of  Fear.  For  d 
Study    in    Scarlet    he    received,    for    all 
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rights,  a  sum  amounting  to  about  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars.  For 
that  niggardly  return  he  has  since  been 
amply  compensated,  but  in  actual  value 
The  Valley  of  Fear  is  worth  perhaps 
about  one-twentieth  of  what  A  Study  in 
Scarlet  was  worth.  Nevertheless,  the 
new  story  is  entertaining  enough,  and  of- 
fers points  for  conjecture.  At  the  time  of 
his  second  visit  to  America,  a  year  or  two 
ago.  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle  met  W.  J. 
Burns,  and  listened  to  some  of  his  experi- 
ences. There  is  more  than  a  suggestion 
that  on  these  experiences  were  based  the 
American  chapters  of  the  new  book,  al- 
though there  are  reasons  for  thinking 
that  the  prototypes  of  the  Scowrers  were 
the  Molly  Maguires  of  former  days. 
There  is  a  point  of  resemblance  between 
Doyle  and  Burns.  Mr.  Burns  has  re- 
cently been  attempting  to  prove  the  in- 
nocence of  Leo  Frank,  of  Atlanta, 
Georgia.  Twice  has  Doyle  adapted  the 
reasoning  processes  of  Sherlock  Holmes 
to  real  life;  first  in  the  case  of  Edjali 
the  Syrian,  and  later  in  the  affair  of 
Oscar  Slater.  Slater  was  suspected  of 
having  murdered  a  wealthy  woman  in 
Glasgow  under  mysterious  circumstances. 
He  sailed  for  America  and  was  arrested 
in  New  York.  On  his  return  to  Scot- 
land he  was  condemned  to  death.  Two 
days  before  the  execution  his  sentence 
was  changed  to  imprisonment  for  life. 
Doyle's  purpose  was  to  clear  an  innocent 
man.'  He  was  not  successful,  but  the 
reason  for  that,  he  believes  to-day,  is 
that  the  authorities  responsible  for  the 
condemnation  of  Slater  wanted  to  clear 
themselves  of  the  accusation  of  error  be- 
fore they  thought  of  restoring  justice. 


•  •  • 


To  Russia  as  well  as  to  Spain  has  the 
influence  of  Sherlock  Holmes  found  its 
way.  Among  the  books  published  in 
1908  there  were  more  than  a  thousand 
sensational  novels,  classed  as  "Nat  Pink- 
erton  and  Sherlock  Holmes  Litera- 
ture," with  such  expressive  titles  as  The 
Hanged,  The  Stranglers,  The  Disin- 
terred Corpse,  and  The  Expropriators. 
A  Russian  critic  has  found  in  this  sen- 
sational literature  the  expression  of  a 


national  sentiment.  It  is  significant  of  a 
revolt  against  three  great  ideas  that  have 
at  different  times  dominated  Russian  lit- 
erature: the  quiet  pessimism  of  Turge- 
nev,  the  Christian  non-resistance  religion 
of  Tolstoy,  and  the  familiar  Russian  type 
of  will-less  philosophy.  The  new  craze 
for  "Nat  Pinkerton  and  Sherlock 
Holmes"  stories,  the  critic  thinks,  fore- 
shadows a  complete  change  in  the  Rus- 
sian reader,  the  decay  of  the  literature 
of  passivity,  and  the  rise  of,  a  new  litera- 
ture of  action  and  physical  revolt. 

•  •  • 

The  very  extraordinary  motion-pic- 
ture film  entitled  The  Birth  of  a  Nation 
and  depicting,  among  other  scenes,  the 
activities  of  the  Ku  Klux  Clan  during 
the  Reconstruction  days  in  the  South,  re- 
calls a  time  when  the  discretion  of  Sher- 
lock Holmes  reached  heights  that  were 
ludicrous.  It  was  in  "The  Adventure  of 
the  Five  Orange  Pits."  Holmes  had 
been  busy  tracing  the  movements  of  the 
American  barque  Lone  Star  and  was  re- 
porting the  results  of  his  labour  to  Wat- 
son in  the  seclusion  of  their  rooms  in 
Upper  Baker  Street.  It  Was  only  after 
a  cautious  look  about  him  and  then  in 
a  whisper  that  he  asked  the  question: 
"Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  Ku  Klux 
Clan?"  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  query 
was  one  that  at  the  time  could  have  been 
shouted  with  perfect  safety  by  any  man, 
woman  or  child  in  any  part  of  the 
United  States.  The  work  of  the  Ku 
Klux  had  been  done,  and  the  men  who 
had  worn  its  mystic  insignia  had  gone 
back  to  their  various  peaceful  occupa- 
tions of  farming,  clerking,  and  building. 
To  English  readers  the  precautionary 
glance  and  the  lowered  tone  may  have 
brought  a  thrill ;  to  Americans  they  were 
nothing  more   than   a   source   of   mild 

amusement. 

•  •  • 

The  Anthony  Trollope  centenary, 
which  comes  the  24th  of  this  month,  is, 
Tu^  T^^ii/.«.  w^*  ^^^  exception  of  that 
Centenary        ^^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  centenary  of 

that  particular  group  of  novelists  that 
is    associated    with    the    Victorian    era. 
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Bulwer  was  born  in  1803,  Disraeli  in 
1804,  Thackeray  in  1811,  and  Dickens 
in  1812.  By  four  years  Trollope  was  the 
senior  of  the  author  of  The  Mill  on  the 
Floss.  Often  as  the  story  of  his  life  has 
been  told,  it  is  always  worth  retelling 
as  an  example  of  incessant  labour  and 
methodical  achievement.  Born /in  Lon- 
don, the  son  of  a  talented  but  unsuc- 
cessful barrister  and  the  woman  who  left 
behind  her  as  her  most  conspicuous  lit- 
erary monument  the  book  called  Domes- 
tic Manners  of  the  Americans,  Anthony 
TroUope's  early  days  were  spent  in  the 
ivretched  farm-house  which  was  later  ac- 
curately described  in  Orley  Farm.  Then 
he  was  sent  to  Harrow,  where  he  passed 
three  miserable  years,  and  where  he  left 
a  reputation  for  slovenliness  of  person 
and  dulness  of  mind.  Nor  was  he  any 
happier  at  a  private  school  to  which  he 
was  transferred,  nor  at  Winchester  Col- 
lege. His  parents  were  poor,  and  he  him- 
self was  ugly  and  uncouth.     He  tried 


to  study,  and  he  1 
seems  to  have  had 


;d  to  teach.    But  he 
aptitude  in  either 


direction.    Twice  he  endeavoured  1 

a  sizarship  at  Cambridge  and  once  at  Ox- 


ford, always  failing  ignominiously,  and 
at  last  reluctantly  giving  up  all  idea  of 
a  university  career.  The  dejection  of 
this  period  was  somewhat  relieved  by  the 
financial  success  of  his  mother's  book  of 
travels.  With  the  eight  hundred  pounds 
accruing  from  the  work,  the  family's  pe- 
cuniary difficulties  were  temporarily 
lightened.  Nevertheless,  it  soon  became 
necessary  for  Anthony  to  choose  a  defi- 
nite career.  He  was  offered  a  commis- 
sion in  an  Austrian  cavalry  regiment  and 
began  the  study  of  the  German  language 
to  qualify  himself  for  this  command. 
But  he  changed  his  mind  when  another 
opportunity  presented  itself,  and  ac- 
cepted a  clerkship  in  the  general  post- 
office,  with  which  branch  of  the  public 
service  he  remained  connected  for  more 
than  thirty  years. 

The  first  seven  of  these  years  he  was  a 
junior  clerk,  with  a  salary  which  began 
at  ninety  pounds  a  year  and  rose  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds.  This  was 
simply  a  continuation  of  the  squalour  and 
comparative  poverty  that  had  soured  his 
youth.    That  period  of  his  life  does  not 
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present  a  pleasant  picture.  It  involved 
gambling,  excessive  drinking,  trouble 
with  the  money-lenders,  and  with  a  cer- 
tain young  woman.  But  he  had  begun 
to  read,  he  taught  himself  to  translate 
both  French  and  Latin,  he  came  to  know 
Horace  from  beginning  to  end,  and  he 
absorbed  what  was  best  in  English 
poetry.  Also  there  first  dawned  upon 
him  die  pHSSsibility  that  some  day  he  him- 
self might  write  a  novel.  In  1841  he 
was  transferred  to  Ireland,  to  a  position 
of  comparative  independence,  with  an  in- 
come, during  the  very  first  year,  of  four 


hundred  pounds.  The  change  was  in 
every  way  beneficial.  The  black  sheep  of 
London  became  in  Ireland  an  exceed- 
ingly efficient  public  servant.  It  was  in 
Ireland  that  he  married,  and  that  he 
wrote  his  first  novel,  The  MacDermots 
of  Ballydoran,  which  was  written  be- 
tween 1843  and  1845,  but  not  published 
until  1847.  Undismayed  by  the  failure 
of  that  book,  he  tried  a  second  story, 
again  an  Irish  one,  and  again  failed. 
He  then  tried  an  historical  novel,  and 
a  comedy  with  no  better  results,  and 
turned  to  his  official  duties  for  several 
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years,  putting  all  thoughts  of  writing  out 
of  his  head.  It  was  not  until  1853,  when 
he  was  almost  forty  years  of  age,  that 
he  began  the  composition  of  The 
fVarden,  the  first  of  the  long  series  of 
Barsetshire  novels. 

The  Warden  appeared  Jn  1855,  but 
created  no  great  stir.  And  by  the  end  of 
1857,  just  ten  years  from  the  time  of 
the  publication  of  his  first  book,  his  total 
literary  earnings  amounted  to  fifty-five 
pounds.  But  he  had  learned  his  metier, 
and  found  his  field.  Barckester  Towers 
succeeded  The  fVarden,  and  at  once 
made  Trollope  generally  known,  and  as- 
sured him  a  definite  literary  position.  In 
addition,  promotion  in  the  postal  service 
more  than  doubled  his  official  income  and 
enabled  him  to  travel.  He  went  to  the 
Continent,  to  Egypt  as  a  government  rep- 
resentative for  the  purpose  of  making 
a  postal  treaty,  to  the  United  States,  to 
Cuba,  to  Central  America,  to  Australia, 
to  South  Africa,  and  to  Iceland.  When, 
after  his  travels,  he  settled  himself  in 
London,  his  circle  of  acquaintances  was 


very  different  from  that  circle  that 
he  had  known  years  before  as  a 
junior  clerk.  Instead  of  card-piaying 
in  public  houses,  he  was  now  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  all  that  was 
best  in  English  literary  and  artistic 
life.  He  stood  for  Parliament  and  sat 
week  after  week  in  the  gallery  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  a  word,  his 
later  days  were  as  prosperous  as  his  early 
years  had  been  miserable.  His  indefati- 
gable labour  had  builded  up  an  edifice 
consisting  of  nearly  fifty  novels,  four 
books  of  travel,  five  volumes  of  stories, 
and  four  biographical  works.  After  his 
death,  which  took  place  in  1882,  ap- 
peared his  Autobiography,  which  car- 
ried down  to  the  year  1879,  and  was  sup- 
plemented by  a  few  pages  written  by  his 
son  Henry,  who  edited  the  work. 

In  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his  Auta- 
biography  Trollope  had  his  say  about  ^c 
literary  figures  of  his  own  time.  He  did 
not  hesitate  to  name  Thackeray  the  first, 
holding  that  there  was  no  character  in 
fiction,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
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Don  Quixote,  with  whom  the  reader  be- 
comes so  intimately  acquainted  as  with 
Colonel  Newcome.  Also  he  regarded 
Thackeray's  style  as  the  purest  and  the 
most  harmonious  among  all  the  novel- 
ists, although  occasionally  disfigured  by 
a  slight  touch  of  affectation.  Second  to 
Thackeray  he  ranked  George  Eliot. 
"The  lessons  which  she  teaches  remain,*' 
he  said,  "though  it  is  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  lessons  that  her  pages  are  read. 
Seth  Bede,  Adam  Bede,  Maggie  and 
Tom  Tulliver,  old  Silas  Marner,  and 
much  above  all,  Tito,  are  characters 
which,  when  once  known,  can  never  be 
forgotten."  Such  praise  as  TroUope 
gave  to  Dickens  was  given  grudgingly. 
He  considered  the  pathos  stagey  and 
melodramatic;  the  style  jerky,  ungram- 
matical,  and  created  by  Dickens  himself 
in  defiance  of  rules.  "Dickens's  novels 
are  like  Boucicault's  plays.  He  has 
known  how  to  draw  his  lines  broadly, 
so  that  all  should  see  the  colour."  Trol- 
lope  thought  Bulwer  a  man  of  very  great 
parts,  who  thoroughly  understood  the 
political  status  of  his  own  country,  a 
subject  on  which  Dickens  was  marvel- 
lously ignorant,  and  which  Thackeray 
had  never  studied.  Of  Charles  Reade 
is  written :  "I  look  upon  him  as  endowed 
almost  with  genius,  but  as  one  who  has 
not  been  gifted  by  nature  with  ordinary 
powers  of  reasoning.  In  the  common 
aiiairs  of  life  he  cannot  see  what  is  right 
or  wrong;  and  as  he  is  altogether  un- 
willing to  be  guided  by  the  opinions  of 
others,  he  is  constantly  making  mistakes 
in  his  literary  career,  and  subjecting  him- 
self to  reproach  which   he  hardly  de- 


serves. 


•  •  • 


With  the  same  methodical  care  with 
which  he  produced  his  books,  TroUope 
kept  the  record  of  their  earnings.  Thirty 
years  of  literary  labour  brought  him  a 
return  of  approximately  three  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  dollars.  In  the  con- 
cluding chapter  of  his  Autobiography  he 
noted  that  he  had  published  more  than 
twice  as  much  as  Carlyle,  and  consider- 
ably more  than  Voltaire,  even  including 
his  letters.     His  most  successful  books, 


from  the  financial  point  of  view,  were 
The  Small  House  at  Ailing  ton.  Or  ley 
Farm,  Can  You  Forgive  Herf,  The  Last 
Chronicle  of  Barset,  Phineas  Finn,  He 
Knew  He  Was  Right,  and  The  tVay 
We  Live  Noiv.  For  every  one  of  these 
his  earnings  were  three  thousand  pounds 
or  more.  His  average  earnings  from 
his  pen  in  the  last  fifteen  years  of  his 
life  amounted  to  about  four  thousand 
pounds  a  year. 


•  •  • 


French 

Poets 

Parodied 


The    number    of    anthologies    which 
have  been  published  in  Paris  of  late  has 
made    the    production    of    a 
parody   inevitable.     This   has 
appeared  at  last  in  La  Grande 
Anthologie,   the  only  one,   as 
it  is  claimed  on  the  cover,  which  "pub- 
lished only  the  unpublished."    "It  is  the 
first  time  that  an  anthology  can  boast 
this  characteristic,"  solemnly  avers  the 
editor  in  his  elaborate  Preambule,  with 
its    "Expose    de    notre    Methodologie, 
Avertissements,  etc,  .  .  .  etc'*    But  this 
is  not  the  only  novel  feature  of  the  work. 
"Most  anthologies,"  he  continues  " — ^we 
do  not  say  all,  for  however  sad  our  flesh 
may  be,  we  have  the  happiness  of  not 
having  read  all  the  books" — a  malicious 
reference  to  Mallarme's  famous  line  in 
Brise  Marine — "most  anthologies  class 
their  authors  alphabetically.     The  re- 
sult is  that  we  find  always  at  the  head 
.    .    .  either  M.  Jean  ficart  (Aicard), 
or  M.  Henri  Bathaille  (Bataille),  while 
Paul    Verlaine,    M.    Verherien    (Ver- 
haeren)  and  Mile.  Zompette  are  infalli- 
bly relegated  to  the  end  of  the  volume." 
The  anthologist  had  then  thought  of  re- 
versing the  alphabetical  order  in  order 
that    the    last    should    be    first,     and 
vice   versa,      "But   we   have   perceived 
after    several    months — ^which    scarcely 
flatters    our    faculty    of    observation — 
that  in  either  case  MM.  Maurice  Maigre 
(Magre),     Leon     Largier     (Larguier) 
and    others    would    remain    obstinately 
buried  in  the  middle,  that  is  to  say,  in 
a  place  where  quick  glances  at  the  book- 
stalls— the  only  ones  with  which  this 
volume  doubtless  will  be  honoured — can 
scarcely  hope  to  unearth  them.     So  we 
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equivalent,  of  course,  te  "The  Quick 
and  the  Dead."  The  first  school  "rep- 
resents the  aristocracy  and,  as  it  were, 
to  speak  like  le  doux  Mique" — the  critic, 
Rene  Doumic — "the  extreme  right  of 
the  contemporary  poetic  Assembly,  a 
party  interesting  to  the  highest  degree 
as  much  by  the  gravity  of  its  inspiration, 
as  by  the  length  of  the  names  of  its  prin- 
cipal members."  Thus  its  leader  is 
Sebastien — Charles — Georges  Leconte  de  . 
Lisle-Adam,"  a  wonderful  name,  com- 
posed of  the  authentic  names  of  no  less 
than  three  well-known  French  poets  of 
to-day  and  yesterday:  Sebastien  Charles 
Leconte,  Leconte  de  Lisle,  and  VUliers 
de   risle-Adam.     The   group   also   in- 


have  renounced  all  alphabetical  classifi- 
cation in  favour  of  a  grouping  by 
schools." 


These  schoob  are  "Les  Antiquaires," 
"Les  Libertins,"  "Les  Uniques,"  "At- 
tardes  et  Egares,"  "Les  Saltimbanques," 
"Les  Discoboles,"  and  "Les  Vivants  et 
les  Maures,"  the  latter,  through  the  pun 
on  the  word  "Maures"  (Morts),  being 


Q'T 


iUU.e  VERHfRlEH 


eludes  Henri-Mathurin  de  Reigner 
(Henri  de  Regnier),  Jean-Louis  Fou- 
long  de  Vau  (d'Oyer)  (Maurice  Fou- 
lon),  and  Jehan  Richcpaing  (Jean 
Richepin).  Among  "Les  Libertins"  one 
recognises  at  once,  under  the  name  of 
Jorg  de  Portorico,  the  well-known  play- 
wright Georges  de  Porto  Riche;  in  the 
group  of  "Les  Uniques,"  as  Rafaele 
d'Annonceleau,  the  Italian  poet,  who 
has  now  become  a  French  dramatist,  M. 
Gabriel  d'Annunzio ;  while  elsewhere 
we  find,  figuring  as  Joseph-Marie  Netti, 
that  other  Italian  poet  of  notoriety 
to-day,  the  "Futurist  Marinetti. 
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Another  poem,  long  more  or  less  for- 
gotten, that  has  been  revived  by  the  war 
„_,  is  Alfred   dc   Musset's   "The 

J}"^  German  Rhine"  (Le  Rhin  Al- 
r^™^  lemand).  Les  Annales  of  Paris 
^^*  informs  us  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  its  readers  have  written  to  ask 
for  the  republication  of  Mussct*s  famous 
verses.  Here  is  the  story  of  that  poem. 
About  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
Philippe,  a  secret  treaty  having  been 
drawn  up  between  Prussia  and  Turkey 
against  France  regarding  the  Egyptian 
question,  French  public  opinion  ran  high. 
War  sentiment  was  rife  in  Paris.  The 
Germans  felt  themselves  seriously  threat- 
ened, and  prepared  to  take  up  arms, 
urged  on  by  a  belligerent  press.  A  poet 
of  Bonn,  by  name  Nicolas  Becker,  fed 
the  flame  with  certain  verses  that  passed 
from  mouth  to  mouth  and  brought  him 
the  personal  compliments  of  the  Prus- 
sian King.  Becker  capped  his  efforts  by 
dedicating  the  poem  to  Lamartine.  La- 
martine  replied  with  the  "Marseillaise 
of  Peace,"  verses  composed  in  an  altru- 
istic and  paternal  spirit  that  pleased 
neither  the  Germans  nor  the  French.  It 
was  not  the  moment,  thought  the  latter, 
for  a  French  poet  to  write  in  denuncia- 
tion of  conquerors  and  armed  hos'ts,  and 
to  bestow  metrical  caresses  on  visions  of 
eternal  gentleness  and  brotherhood. 
"The  Marseillaise  of  Peace"  was  received 
with  hostile  murmurs.  It  jostled  the  na- 
tional pride.  The  French,  ticklish  on 
the  point  of  honour,  did  not  like  re- 
treats. It  exasperated  them  that  the 
finest^  poet  of  the  century  opposed  only 
this  cloudy  and  Utopian  protest  to  Beck- 
er's vindictive  thrust.  No  more  than  the 
crowd  did  the  men  of  letters  and  the 
artists  approve  of  Lamartine's  verses. 
They  admired  the  form,  but  not  the 
spirit.  Madame  de  Girardin  relates  that 
in  the  course  of  one  of  her  evenings  the 
conversation  turned  to  the  subject.  Each 
guest  said  his  say.  They  read  the 
"Rheinlied"  of  Becker;  thev  read  the 
"Marseillaise  of  Peace."  "There  was 
another  reply  to  send  to  that  gentleman," 
cried  the  hostess.  "My  dear  Musset, 
write  it  for  us."     She  locked  him  in  a 


room  with  paper,  pens,  and  two  cigars. 
When  she  released  him,  half  an  hour 
later,  the  cigars  had  been  smoked  and  the 
verses  beginning  "Nous  Tavons  eu,  votrc 
Rhin  allemand,"  written. 


•  •  • 


Robert  W. 
Service 


The  new  novel  by  Robert  W.  Service 
is  called  The  Pretender,  and  is  a  story 

of  the  Latin  Quarter  of 
Paris.  The  English  re- 
views are  curiously  unani- 
mous in  assigning  a  dual  personality  to 
the  author,  with  the  statement  that  the 
first  hundred  pages  seem  to  have  been  - 
written  by  another  Service  differing 
from  the  author  of  the  remaining  chap- 
ters of  the  book.  It  is  the  first  time  that 
Mr.  Service  has  deserted  the  land  of  his 
literary  fame — the  Canadian  Northwest 
— and  is  accounted  for  probably  by  the 
fact  that  he  has  made  Paris  his  home  for 
the  last  year  or  two  and  has  been  deeply 
impressed  with  its  life.  Service  himself 
is  a  Scotchman  of  some  thirty-eight  years 
— ^years  crowded  with  more  vicissitudes 
and  struggles  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
ordinar>'  man.  After  a  dispiriting  ex- 
perience with  the  drab  life  of  a  bank 
clerk  in  Glasgow,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  he  emigrated  to  Canada  and,  trav- 
elling steerage,  landed  in  Vancouver 
with  a  scant  five  dollars  in  his  pocket. 
Picking  stones,  chopping  trees,  driving 
reaping  machines  through  the  great 
wheat  fields,  were  some  of  the  casual 
"jobs"  that  kept  him  alive  until,  in  a 
spirit  of  adventure  and  restlessness,  he 
worked  his  way  down  toward  Mexico, 
travelling  "light,"  generally  with  little 
more  than  a  spare  blanket  for  baggage. 
Then  came  less  primitive  occupations — 
a  little  school-teaching,  newspaper  re- 
porting, Indian  trading  with,  as  he  says, 
"much  idleness  in  between." 

Tiring  finally  of  being  kicked  about 
from  pillar  to  post,  Mr.  Service  once 
again  sought  a  bank  position,  and  after 
a  little  time  in  the  West  he  was  sent 
north  to  the  Yukon  at  the  time  of  the 
gold  rush  and  remained  there  in  the 
branch  bank  for  eight  years.  These 
years  of  frontier  life  made  a  great  im- 
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pression  that  finally  expressed  itself  in 
Songs  of  a  Sourdough,  a  book  that 
reached  its  seventh  edition  before  the 
date  of  publication.  So  it  came  about 
that  the  grubbing  hank  clerk  began  to 
receive  cheques  in  four  figures  and  soon 
gave  up  his  banking  to  see  more  of  the 
world,  but  in  a  quite  different  manner 
from  his  earlier  experiences.  Turkey  at 
the  time  of  the  Balkan  war  attracted 
him,  and  after  that  he  drifted  to  Paris, 
his  present  home  and  the  inspiration  of 
his  new  novel. 

Naturally    much    has    been    written 
about  Joseph  Conrad's  connection  with 

Conrad's  *^^  ^^'  ^^"  '^  ^  picture 
_.  _. ,  of  his  first  command,  the 
barque  Oiago,  of  which 
Conrad  was  skipper  from  1887  to  1889, 
made  from  a  drawing  by  G,  F.  W. 
Hope,  an  old  sea  friend  of  the  novelist. 
The  Otago  was  Clyde  built,  and  of  iron, 
and  was  registered  as  from  Port  Ade- 
laide,  South  Australia.     The  drawing 


was  made  according  to  a  minute  descrip- 
tion given  by  Conrad.  Hope  himself 
did  not  sail  in  the  Oiago,  but  in  the 
Duke  of  Sutherland.  He  tells  that  in 
the  early  days  of  their  friendship  Con- 
rad, having  just  given  up  the  sea,  was 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  Hope  home 
and  reading  portions  of  the  manuscript 
he  was  just  completing  {Almayer's 
Folly).  Lord  Jim  was  dedicated  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Hope.  The  Oiago  is  in  all 
probability  the  boat  that  figures  in  "The 
Secret  Sharer,"  a  tale  in  'Twixt  Land 
and  Sea.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the 
story  deals  with  the  hazardous  navigat- 
ing of  a  captain  in  his  first  command. 
The  scene  is  the  head  of  the  Gulf  of 
Siam.  All  these  details  correspond  with 
Conrad's  account  of  his  own  adventures 
on  his  first  cruise  as  master  as  told  in 
The  Mirror  of  the  Sea.  Conrad  enthu- 
siasts will  find  it  interesting  to  compare  . 
the  first  chapter  of  The  Mirror  of 
the  Sea  with  the  tale  "The  Secret 
Sharer." 
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As  the  accompanying  map  indicates, 
following  Joseph  Conrad's  many  men 
and  occasional  women  takes  the  reader 
pretty  well  all  over  the  world.  His  Eu- 
ropean settings  include  London,  for  The 
Secret  Agent  and  for  much  of  Chance; 
Pctrograd  and  Geneva,  for  Under  West- 
ern Eyes;  Strassburg,  for  "The  Dual"; 
Naples,  for  "II  Conde,"  and  Paris  for 
"An  Anarchist."  Here  also  are  indi- 
cated the  course  taken  by  the  Judta  as 
described  in  youth,  the  course  described 


in  Heart  of  Darkness,  and  that  taken  by 
the  Narcissus  in  The  Nigger  of  the  Nar- 
cissus, the  book  that  brought  Conrad 
his  first  recognition.  Problematical  iden- 
.  tifications  of  backgrounds  are  those  of 
"Gaspar  Ruiz"  and  of  Nostromo,  of 
which  Arnold  Bennett  has  said  that  he 
reads  it  without  fail  once  a  year. 


To  compare  H.  G.  Wells  with  Mat- 
thew Arnold  may  seem  at  first  s'^nce  a 
.««_  »•  ij  t  ludicrous  effort,  and  yet 
J*)!  w**nV*  Mr.  Van  Wycke  Brooks 

called  The  World  of  H.  G.  Wells  with 
just  this  supposed  parallelism: 

Grotesque  and  violent  as  it  may  at  first 
appear,  I  believe  that  in  the  future  Wells 
will  be  thought  of  as  having  played  tonard 
his  own  epoch  a  part  very  similar  to  that 
played  by  Matthew  Arnold.  ...  In 
reality  the  entire  trend  of  Arnold's  social 
criticism  was  anti-individualistic  and  in  A 
straight  line  with  socialism. 

Arnold  himself  has  said,  "My  poems 
represent,  on  the  whole,  the  main  move- 
ment of  mind  of  the  last  quarter  cen- 
tury"; and  of  Wells  Brooks  writes, 
"Seen  retrospectively,  the  main  work  of 
Wells  has  not  been  to  promote  any  in- 
tellectual or  economic  doctrine,  but  to 
alter  the  English  frame  of  mind." 

Wells's  origin  and  early  life  are  espe- 
cially interesting,  as  they  seem  almost  to 
have  predetermined  the  character  of  his 
later  work.  As  he  himself  once  wrote, 
"I  am,  by  a  sort  of  predestination,  a  so- 
cialist." Wells  was  bom  in  the  English 
"middle  class,"  the  child  of  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  innkeeper  and  ^f^the  son  of  3 
heatl.gardener,_  His  father  lept  a  shop 
in  a  London  suburb  and  eked  out  the 
family's  resources  at  professional  cricket. 
His  shop  was  unsuccessful,  and  his 
mother,  who  had  been  a  lady's  maid,  be- 
came a  housekeeper  in  a  large  country 
house.  Wells  was  destined  to  be  a  shop- 
keeper, and  at  the  age  of  thirteen  was  ap- 
prenticed first  to  a  chemist  and  then  to  a 
draper.  At  this  point  one  of  those  in- 
explicable wells  of  ardour  and  ambition 
must  have  sprung  up  in  the  'prentice 
boy's  heart  to  enable  him  to  break 
through  the  age-old  crust  of  prejudice 
about  the  middle-class  London  shop- 
keeper, and  to  struggle  and  study  so  as 
to  obtain  eventually,  with  the  aid  of  vari- 
ous grants  and  scholarships,  a  degree  in 
science  from  the  University  of  IxHidon. 
He  taught  biology  for  two  or  three  year« 
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and  then  entered  journalism.  Beginning 
with  literary  articles  and  criticisms,  he 
soon  entered  the  Jicid  of  imaginative,  sci- 
entific stories,  continuing  the  rest  ot  his 
life  in  literary  pursuits. 

So  Wells's  personal  life  may  be  seen 
to  be  an  ever-pressing  upward  from  the 
moss-grown  shop-keeping  world  to 
higher  though  equally  transient  levels, 
with  a  growing  degree  of  personal  and 
mental  freedom — a  "progressive  shed- 
ding of  personalities,"  as  Brooks  calls  it 
It  is  a  process  that  calls  for  "a  certain 
lack  of  substantiality,  a  power  to  dis- 
encumber himself,  to  shed  customs  and 
affections  and  all  the  densenesses  and 
coagulations  which  mark  each  grade  in 
that  closely  defined  hierarchy  ...  to 
become  a  rolling  stone,  a  drifting  and 
unsettled,  a  detached  and  acutely  per- 
sonal individual."  Is  it  any  wonder, 
then,  that  his  mind  roves  freely  through 
space  and  time,  that  he  has  obtained  an 
impersonal,  extraneous  conception  of 
human  society  as  a  living  whole,  a  per- 
sonality in  itself?  From  this  point  of 
view  Wells  seems  almost  determined  by 
his  environment — as  much  a  function  of 
environment  as  genius  can  ever  be, 

Wells's  frank  statement  of  his  own 
literary  activities  is  thoroughly  charac- 
teristic : 

The  literary  life  is  one  of  the  moderii 
forms  of  adventure.  Success  with  a  book — 
even  such  a  commercially  modest  success  as 
mine  has  been — means  in  the  English-speak- 
ing work  not  merely  a  moderate  financial 
independence,  but  the  utmost  freedom  of 
movement  and  intercourse.  A  poor  man  is 
lifted  out  of  his  narrow  circumstances  into 
familiar  and  unrestrained  intercourse  with 
■  great  va  riety  of  people.  He  sees  the  world ; 
if  his  vrork  excites  interest,  he  meeta  phit- 
CMOpheri,  icientifie  men,  soldiers,  artists,  pro- 
fessional men,  politicians  of  all  sorts,  the 
rich,  the  great,  and  he  may  make  such  use 
of  them  at  he  can.  He  finds  himself  no  long- 
er reading  in  books  and  papers  but  hearing 
■nd  touching  at  first  hand  tbe  big  questions 
that  sway  men,  the  initiatives  that  shape  hu- 


man affairs.  .  .  .  To  be  a  literary  artist 
is  to  want  to  render  one'*  impressions  of  the 
things  about  one.  Life  has  interested  me 
enormously  and  filled  me  with  ideas  and 
associations  I  want  to  present  again.  I  have 
liked  life  and  like  it  more  and  more.  The 
days  In  the  shop  and  the  servants'  hall,  the 
straitened  struggles  of  my  early  manhood, 
have  stored  me  with  vivid  memories  that  il- 
luminate and  help  me  to  appreciate  all  the 
wider  vistas  of  my  later  social  experiences. 
I  have  friends  and  intimates  now  at  almost 
iai   1 


,   fro 


that 


that  of  a  pauper,  and  I  lind  my  sympathies 
and  curiosities  stretching  like  a  ibin  spider's 
web  from  top  to  bottom  of  the  social  tangle. 
I  count  (bat  wide  social  range  one  of  the 
most  foTlunale  accidents  of  my  life,  and  an- 
other is  that  I  am  of  a  diffident  and  in- 
effectual presence,  unpunclual,  fitful,  and 
easily  bored  by  other  ihan  literary  effort;  so 
that  I  am  not  templed  lo  cut  a  figure  in 
the  world  and  abandon  that  work  of  ob- 
serving and  writing  which  is  my  proper 
business  in  it. 

Van  Wycke  Bnxiks,  the  author  of  this 
study  of  Welis,  is  himself  an  interesting 
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figure  among  the  younger  critics.  A 
Harvard,  1907,  man,  he  has  dabbled  in 
journalism,  including  a  year  on  the  staff 
of  The  ff^orld't  ffori.  and  from  1911 
to  1913  he  was  instructor  in  English  at 
Stanford  University.  Last  year  he  spent 
in  England,  and  while  there  taught  a 
class  of  workingmen.  He  has  published 
a  book,  John  Addington  Symonds,  a 
biographical  study  and  a  dialogue  on 
American  life,  called  The  Wine  of  the 
Puritans. 

How  many  works  of  fiction  have 
given  rise  to  new  schools  of  philosophy  ? 
-    jj  There  is  Bovarysme,  based 

r,  .  ,  upon  the  instinct  to  appear 
Psychology  ^j^^^  than  one  is,  which 
Jules  de  Gaultier  deduced  from  the 
heroine  of  Flaubert's  novel,  Madame 
Bovary.  And  in  the  current  number 
Mr.  Cleveland  Palmer  tells  how  the 
Russian  students  of  less  than  a  decade 
ago  were  swept  by  Saninisme  as  the  re- 
sult   of     the    epoch-making    novel    by 


Michael  Artzibashef  that  has  just 
found  its  way  into  English.  Meanwhile 
as  the  inventor  of  a  "new  psychology" 
is  being  hailed  to-day  the  French  poet 
M.  Jules  Roma  ins,  founder  of  the 
6coIe  Unanimiste  and  author  of  a  singu- 
lar little  prose  novel  called  La  Mart 
d'un  Quelqu'un— in  English,  The  Death 
of  a  Nobody.  The  hero  of  this  novel, 
a  pensioned  railroad  engineer,  who  is  a 
widower  living  by  himself  in  Paris,  dies 
in  the  first  dozen  pages.  But  as  he  has 
a  soul,  and  this  soul  goes  on  residing 
somewhere,  the  author  himself  goes  on 
analysing  it  wherever  he  happens  to  find 
it — in  individuals  and  in  groups  and 
companies  of  individuals,  who  recreate 
the  late  M.  Jacques  Godard  by  thinking 
of  him,  or  rather  thiniing  him.  The 
Death  of  a  Nobody  has  been  hailed  as, 
more  than  any  other  book  ever  written, 
enforcing  a  conviction  of  human  solidar- 
ity. Here  was  a  man  who  before  his 
death  was  literally  "nobody" — almost 
less  than  nobody.  Yet,  no  sooner  had 
he  died  than  he  began  to  act  upon  peo- 
ple who  had  hardly  known  him,  scarcely 
seen  htm,  in  life — his  fellow-tenants,  the 
families  of  his  fellow-members  in  a  mu- 
tual benefit  society,  and  old  friends  and 
neighbours  in  a  far-off  mountain  village, 
of  whom  he  had  lost  sight  since  half  a 
century.  And  yet,  as  the  same  critic 
points  out,  this  insistence  upon  universal 
solidarity  by  no  means  diminishes  the  im- 
portance of  personal  forces,  "since  it  pro- 
longs, on  the  contrary,  their  influence 
in  the  social  group." 

With  the  passing  of  Anna  Warner 
closes  the  career  of  the  last  of  the  two 
famous  Warner  sis- 
ters, whose  names  are 
ely  associated  in  the  minds  of 
our  longer-time  readers  with  The  Wide, 
Wide  World.  Queechy,  Say  and  Seal. 
and  many  another  famous  story  deline* 
ating  the  times  and  customs  of  a  society 
fast  being  crowded  out  by  modem  real- 
ism and  pragmatism.  Anna  survived  her 
more  famous  sister  by  nearly  thirty 
years,  living  quietly  at  her  West  Point 
home,  seeing  much  of  "her  boys,"  as  she 
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called  the  many  cadets  whom  she  came 
to  know  well,  and  attending  to  her  gar- 
den, her  chief  delight.  Fortunately  a 
few  years  ago  she  completed  her  biog- 
raphy of  Susan  Warner  (published  un- 
der that  name),  and  in  it  she  gives  the 
many  interesting  details  of  family  life 
that  formed  the  background  of  the  mar- 
vellously successful  Wide,  Wide  World 
as  well  as,  through  the  journals  of  Susan 
that  are  freely  quoted,  interesting  side- 
lights on  the  current  history  of  those 
troublous  times  of  '55-'65.  Of  a  good 
family  and  reared  in  luxury,  the  Warner 
girls  found  themselves  through  their 
father's  misfortune  facing  a  poverty  piti- 
fully, yet  courageously,  described  in 
Susan's  journals.  Forced  at  times  ac- 
tually to  use  a  piece  of  cotton  rag  in  a 
saucer  of  lard  for  an  improvised  light 
because  they  had  no  candles  and  no 
money  to  buy  any,  Susan  kept  at  her 
writing  and  produced  that  first  book  that 
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was  refused  by  almost  all  the  leading 
book  firms  in  New  York,  and  later  was 
reported  to  have  sold  at  one  single  rail- 
way stand  in  England  to  the  total  of 
ten  thousand  copies!  (A  pirated  edi- 
tion.) Through  the  kindness  of  friends 
the  old  family  house  had  been  kept,  and 
as  the  royalties  began  to  appear  and  the 
new  book,  Queechy,  "caught  on"  even 
better  than  The  Wide.  Wide  iVorld, 
the  Misses  Warner,  with  their  father  and 
aunt,  came  to  New  York,  where  they 
took  a  modest  part  in  the  literary  society 
of  the  time,  meeting  many  famous  peo- 
ple, especially  at  the  receptions  given  by 
Mr.  Putnam,  the  fortunate  publisher  of 
the  Warners, 

These  first  two  books  were  written  by 
Susan  Warner  alone.  Say  and  Seat  being 
the  first  upon  which  the  two  sisters  col- 
laborated. Many  books  under  this  joint 
authorship  followed,  and  Anna  herself 
wrote  many  stories  without  her  sister's 
aid.  Indeed,  as  the  author  of  the  famous 
hymn  "We  Would  See  Jesus,"  Anna 
Warner  had  declared  her  genius  even  be- 
fore her  work  with  her  sister.  Anna 
was  an  enthusiastic  gardener  to  the  end 
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of  her  life;  among  her  other  interests, 
outside  of  writing,  were  her  membership 
in  the  D.  A.  R.,  her  connection  with 
the  Academy,  where  she  was  accorded 
the  privileges  of  a  member  of  the  teach- 
ing staff,  rowing  in  her  earlier  days  and 
study  all  her  life.  Her  funeral  services 
at  West  Point  were  given  with  military 

honours. 

•  •  • 

Under  his  pseudonym  of   "Claudius 

Clear"  in  the  British  Weekly,  Sir  Will- 

.  -  A  i_  a.  iam  Robertson  NicoU  has 
More  About        i  u*     • 

»^.  «  ^^  been  giving  his  impres- 
Miss  Braddon  j  n     ^-  r 

sions  and  recollections  or 

the  late  Miss  Braddon.  He  knew 
her  but  slightly,  having  met  her 
only  a  few  times  on  the  terrace  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  but  he  re- 
calls his  own  early  years,  when  she 
was  much  more  than  an  influence.  He 
comments  that  most  of  the  articles  called 
forth  by  her  death  omitted  certain  facts 
worth  recording.  For  example,  that  she 
became  really  well  known  to  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  the  London 
Journal,  a  paper  which  has  been  dead 
for  some  years,  but  which  was  once  a 
power  in  the  land.  Like  Robert  Bon- 
ner's New  York  Ledger,  the  London 
Journal  carried  no  advertisements.  Each 
number  began  with  an  instalment  of  a 
serial  story,  and  a  second  serial  story 
.began  in  the  middle.  The  illustrating 
wood-cuts  were  the  work  of  Sir  John 
Gilbert.  Besides  serial  stories,  there 
were  answers  to  correspondents,  jokes, 
and  a  few  short  miscellaneous  articles, 
but  it  was  on  the  serials  that  the  paper 
depended.  If  they  were  acceptable  the 
circulation  grew,  and  if  they  were  not 
it  went  rapidly  down.  The  purchasers 
were  mostly  people  in  humble  circum- 
stances, but  there  was  a  sprinkling  of 
readers  in  all  classes  of  society.  It  was 
the  universal  habit  of  servant  girls  to 
read  the  London  Journal. 

•  •  • 

When  Sir  William  was  a  little  boy 
he  was  paid  by  his  nurse  a  penny  weekly 
in  return  for  reading  to  her  the  stories 
in  the  London  Journal.  When  the 
paper  was  at  its  apogee  the  editor  had 


two  writers  on  whom  he  could  absolutely 
depend.  They  were  Pierce  Egan,  prob- 
ably the  same  Pierce-  Egan  who  wrote 
voluminously  of  the  early  days  of  the 
British  prize  ring  and  chronicled  the 
doings  of  "Tom  and  Jerry"  in  London ; 
and  the  American,  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N. 
Southworth,  who  lived  for  a  time  in 
England,  and  was  once  the  tenant  of  the 
house  in  Norwood  where  Mr.  Spurgeon 
spent  his  last  days.  Both  Pierce  Egan 
and  Mrs.  Southworth  knew  their  busi- 
ness and  kept  the  interest  of  the  readers 
alive  from  week  to  week.  But  when 
Miss  Braddon  came  on  the  scene  it  was 
obvious  that  an  author  of  far  higher 
quality  had  been  added  to  the  forces. 
The  fact  that  she  could  write  well  did 
not  necessarily  imply  that  she  would  suc- 
ceed with  the  clientele.  But  she  did  suc- 
ceed, for  she  knew  how  to  make  a  plot 
and  how  to  tell  a  story. 


•  • 


Although  Miss  Braddon  nearly  made 
a  reputation  at  verse,  it  is  by  her  novels 
that  she  lives,  and  she  made  her  fame 
with  Lady  Audley's  Secret,  published  in 
1862.  To  William  Tinsley's  The  Ran- 
dom Recollections  of  a  Publisher  Sir 
William  Robertson  NicoU  turns  for  the 
early  story  of  the  novel : 

Tinsley  says  correctly  that  it  was  begun 
as  a  serial  in  a  periodical  called  Robin  Good» 
fellovj,  which  was  edited  by  Charles  Mackay. 
Robin  Goodfellow  was  a  publication  after 
the  manner  of  Dickens's  All  the  Year 
Round,  and  Mackay  was  extremely  fortunate 
in  getting  hold  of  the  serial.  But  there  was 
no  capital  behind  his  venture,  and  the  story 
was  unfinished  when  the  paper  died.  Tinsley 
says  that  it  was  recommenced  as  a  serial  in 
the  Sixpenny  Magazine,  which  he  thinks  died 
before  the  story  was  finished.  This  I  can- 
not verify,  but  am  strongly  persuaded  that 
it  appeared  in  the  London  Journal,  At  all 
events,  I  am  certain  that  the  London  Jour- 
nal published  Aurora  Floyd,  The  Trail  of 
the  Serpent,  and  Henry  Dunbar.  •  Probably 
there  were  others.  Tinsley  says  that  the 
book  was  announced  to  be  published  at  two 
shillings,  and  C.  J.  Skeat,  a  second-rate  pub- 
lisher, advertised  it  in  three  volumes.    But 
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Tinsley  and  his  brother  had  been  watching 
the  story,  and  resolved  to  buy  it  from  Miss 
Braddon's  husband  (Maxwell),  whom  he 
knew  very  well.  As  to  the  price  paid  Tinsley 
is  vague,  but  he  says:  "We  gave  Miss  Brad- 
don,  I  feel  sure,  a  larger  sum  for  it  than  she 
had  dreamed  of.  After  that  we  gave  her 
^£500  and  other  handsome  presents,  and  then 
we  had  a  good  profit  on  the  book;  and  we 
also  did  very  well  out  of  Aurora  Floyd" 
The  Tinsleys  also  published  Eleanor's  Vic- 
tory and  John  Marchmonfs  Legacy,  and  paid 
for  a  very  short  lease  of  them  close  upon 
£4,000.  Tinsley  complains  that  the  latter 
two  books  were  handicapped.     A  company 


had  been  started  called  the  Library  Com- 
pany, Limited,  which  interfered  with  the  busi- 
ness of  other  libraries  by  lending  as  many 
books  for  a  half-guinea  subscription  as  the 
others  did  for  double  that  sum.  The  result 
was  that  when  the  Library  Company  came  to 
grief  the  opposition  that  was  good  for  trade 
for  a  time  had  gone,  and  the  other  libraries, 
having  the  monopoly,  restricted  their  pur- 
chases. But  for  a  time  Lady  Audley's  Se- 
cret was  the  rage.  Every  day  in  the  week 
the  orders  were  renewed,  and  there  were 
sales  that,  according  to  Tinsley,  had  not 
been  heard  of  before  that  time,  nor  were 
heard  after  that  time. 
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In  1907,  after  the  failure  of  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution,  there  sprang  up  among 
the  intellectual  classes  an  intense  reac- 
tion against  that  idealistic  political  ef- 
fort which  had  once  more  proved  its 
futility.  Then  appeared  a  daring  novel 
by  a  new  writer,  which  summed  up  the 
current  spirit  of  loathing  and  discontent, 
explained  it,  offered  an  outlet  in  another 
direction,  and  hence  scored  a  success  that 
had  scarcely  been  known  in  Russia  since 
the  days  of  Dostoevsky.  This  author 
was  Michael  Artzibashef,  and  his  novel 
Sanine.*  It  took  its  title  from  the  name 
of  its  principal  character,  Vladimir 
Sanine,  who  is  rather  a  god  than  a 
man — let  us  say  perhaps  most  of  all  a 
faun  or  a  satyr — ^who  professes  contempt 
for  tentatives  of  political  reform,  hatred 
of  Christianity,  utter  opposition  to  all 
artificial  codes  of  morals,  freedom  from 
every  restraint  imposed  by  society,  and 
fierce  impatience  with  those  habits  of  in- 
trospection and  self-analysis  which  have 
for  so  long  afflicted  the  soul  of  Russia, 
paralysing  the  will  and  corroding  every 
normal,    healthy,    happy    impulse.      At 

^Sanine.  By  Michael  Artzibashef.  Trans- 
lated by  Percy  Pinkerton.  With  a  Preface 
by  Gilbert  Cannan.  New  York:  B.  W. 
Huebsch. 


once  among  students  and  ex-political 
workers  "Sanine  Clubs"  were  formed, 
"Saninism"  was  preached,  and  Professor 
Phelps  tells  us  in  his  Essays  on  Russian 
Novelists  that  the  "Sanine-morals"  of 
undergraduates,  boys  and  girls,  at  high 
school  and  college  wtre  even  alluded  to 
in  a  speech  in  the  Duma. 

This  immediate  and  far-reaching  ef- 
fect of  a  book  on  contemporary  thought 
and  life  is  characteristically  Russian. 
It  is  difficult  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  to  ap- 
preciate the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
printed  word  on  the  Slav  mind,  which, 
in  this  respect  as  in  others,  seems  to  re- 
tain something  of  the  primitive  savage 
just  emerging  into  the  first  stages  of 
civilisation.  It  even  surpasses  anything 
he  may  find  in  his  own  revolutionary 
novelist  of  to-day,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
whose  heroes  are  always  planning  to  re- 
deem the  modern  world  by  the  enormous 
distribution  of  printed  literature.  But 
in  the  present  instance  this  prompt  tak- 
ing of  a  book  as  a  complete  programme  of 
life  had  this  paradoxical  side  to  it,  that 
the  book  itself  contained  one  of  the  most 
vigourous  protests  that  have  ever  been 
made  against  the  resort  of  life  to  litera- 
ture on  all  occasions  to  heal  its  wounds 
and  solve  its  perplexities. 
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Turning  to  Yourii,  the  character  who 
is  presented  as  the  type  of  the  senti- 
mental, idealistic,  propagandist,  sclf- 
analylical  and  miserably  unhappy  Rus- 
sian of  the  past,  Sanine  says: 

"Do  you  really  believe  (hat  you  can  get  a 
conception  at  life  from  any  book?" 


as  a  work  of  highly  immoral  teachings. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  at  all  the 
intention  of  the  author  to  teach.  It  is 
merely  to  awaken  the  torpid  reader,  and 
lead  him  to  make  on  his  own  account 
some  new  revaluation  of  the  codes  by 
which  he  has  been  wont  to  govern  his 
life.     In  this  sense  there  is  nothing  so 
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"Most  certainly  1  do,"  replied  Yourii,  in  a 
lone  of  surprise. 

''Then  you  are  wrong,"  said  Sanine.  "If 
this  were  really  so,  ooe  could  mould  the 
whole  of  humanity  according  (o  one  type 
by  giving  people  works  to  read  of  one 
'  tendency.  A  conception  of  life  is  only  ob- 
tained from  life  itself,  in  its  entirety,  of 
which  literature  and  human  thought  are  but 
ID  iolinite«iroa]  part" 

This  disclaimer  on  the  part  of  the 
author  is  important  in  view  of  the 
tendency  of  most  critics  to  regard  Sanine 


very  strange,  unusual  or  sinister  about 
Sanine,  and  Artzibashef,  who  clearly  de- 
rives from  Nietzsche,  merely  takes  his 
place  among  the  modem  analysts  of 
ideas  and  critics  of  social  institutions, 
along  with  Ibsen,  Samuel  Butler,  Ber- 
nard Shaw  and  Re  my  de  GourmonL 

We  should  be  greatly  surprised  if  this 
Tartar,  of  most  cosmopolitan  ancestry, 
in  whose  veins  mingles  blood  Russian, 
French,  Georgian  and  Polish,  and  who 
boasts  descent  from  the  famous  Pole 
Kosciusko,  did  not  get  even  his  Nietzsche 
filtered  through  the  French  of  the  last- 
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mentioned  author.  The  insistence  on  the 
sexual  side  of  man's — and  woman's — 
emancipation,  the  psean  of  praise  poured 
out  upon  life  at  all  times,  with  glowing 
sensuousness  and  voluptuousness — this 
seems  less  characteristic  of  the  German 
writer  than  of  M.  de  Gourmont,  of 
whom  it  has  been  even  suggested  that 
it  was  "the  hatred  of  modesty  that 
taught  him  hatred  of  Christianity." 
Certainly  there  is  no  undue  love  of 
modesty  in  this  book,  where  the  purest, 
most  virginal  maidens  ^low  with  pas- 
sionate ardours  and  give  themselves,  un- 
able to  resist  the  imperious  impulse,  to 
men  whom  they  know  to  be  their  in- 
feriors. 

"Is  this  erotomania?  Am  I  really 
so  bad,  so  depraved  ?"  exclaims,  with  real 
terror,  Sanine's  sister,  Lida,  dreaming 
one  night,  in  the  garden,  of  Sarudine's 
embraces.  And  there  are  many  who  will 
shrink  from  the  brutal  directness  with 
which  Sanine  and  his  feminine  counter- 
part, Sina  Karsavina,  seek  the  fulfilment 
of  their  desires.  But  it  would  be  a  mis- 
take to  insist  too  much  upon  the  element 
of  brutality — brutishness,  even — that 
underlies  their  temperament.  For  this 
would  be  to  confuse  them  with  the  truly 
profligate  and  dissolute  types,  such  as 
Sarudine  and  Voluchine. 

The  difference  between  the  two  sets 
of  figures  lies  largely  in  their  attitude 
toward  society.  Sanine  seduces  Sina, 
Sarudine  seduces  Lida.  How,  then,  is 
the  former  superior  to  the  latter?  It  is 
that  the  soldier,  thoroughly  conventional 
at  heart,  violates  what  he  himself  really 
respects,  and  is  quite  self-consciously  a 
beast  of  prey  prowling  through  the  jun- 
gle of  the  little  provincial  town,  seeking 
whom  he  may  devour.  Sanine,  on  the 
other  hand,  having  deified  instinct,  acts 
in  accordance  with  it  and  entirely  with- 
out sense  of  sin — ^like  the  master,  not  like 
the  slave,  which  Sarudine  really  is. 

This  may  seem  somewhat  like  begging 
the  question,  and  it  is  so.  For  it  is  prob- 
able that  instinct  is  exactly  the  same  in 
no  two  men,  and  it  is  certain  that  ab- 
sence of  a  "sense  of  sin"  may  make  a 
man  a  "monster"  as  well  as  a  "master." 


Fortunately,  in  Sanine — though  perhaps 
unfortunately  for  the  author,  for  whom 
the  fact  tends  to  minimise  any  general 
value  the  portrayal  may  have — this  in- 
stinct is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exceptional. 
It  is  fraught  with  all  sorts  of  delicacies 
and  refinements.  Sanine  and  Sina  are 
talking: 

''My  dream  is  always  of  some  golden  age," 
he  said,  "when  nothing  shall  stand  between 
man  and  his  happiness,  and  when,  fearless 
and  free,  he  can  give  himself  up  to  all  at- 
tainable enjoyments." 

"Yes,  but  how  is  he  to  do  that?  By  a  re- 
turn to  barbarism?" 

"No.  The  epoch  when  he  lived  like  a 
brute  was  a  miserable,  barbarous  one,  and 
our  own  epoch,  in  which  the  body,  dominated 
by  the  mind,  is  kept  under  and  set  in  the 
background,  lacks  sense  and  vigour.  But  hu- 
manity has  not  lived  in  vain.  It  has  created 
new  conditions  of  life,  which  give  no  scope 
either  for  grossness  or  asceticism." 

"Yes,  but  what  of  love?  Does  not  that 
impose  obligations  upon  us?" 

"No.  If  love  imposes  grievous  obligations, 
it  is  through  jealousy,  and  jealousy  is  the 
outcome  of  slavery.  In  any  form,  slavery 
causes  harm.  Men  should  enjoy  what  love 
can  give  them  fearlessly  and  without  restric- 
tions. If  this  were  so,  love  would  be  infinitely 
richer  and  more  varied  in  all  its  forms  and 
more  influenced  by  chance  and  opportunity." 

A  man  who  talks  this  way  is  certainly 
no  "brute."  Rather  he  is  a  poet  and 
a  philosopher,  and  the  only  serious  charge 
which  can  be  brought  against  him  is  that 
which  is  generally  brought  against  all 
dreamers — of  unpracticality. 

Sanine  is  engaged,  not,  as  he  thinks,  in 
confronting  the  problems  of  real  life, 
but  in  painting  an  ideal  vision — a  vision, 
however,  that  is  not  personal  to  him- 
self alone,  but  belongs  to  all  poets  and 
lovers  of  loveliness  in  all  ages.  Through- 
out the  passage  we  have  just  quoted  we 
seem  to  hear,  indeed,  as  a  sort  of  un- 
dertone, the  golden  syllables  of  Tasso, 
"O  bella  eta  dWo,"  with  its  "glad  and 
golden:  law." — "What  pleases,  is  per- 
mitted." 

A  dream  of  the  Golden  Age,  a  daring 
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attempt  to  transplant  it  to  the  world  of 
to-day — that  is  what  Sanine  implies. 
Hence  it  is,  perhaps,  a  little  strong  to 
speak,  as  Professor  Phelps  does,  of  its 
tendency  as  "sinister  and  damnable"; 
though  it  may  readily  be  admitted  that 
all  attempts  to  acclimate  the  age  of  in- 
nocence in  the  torrid  zones  of  unpurified 
human  passion  have  their  danger,  and 
are  doomed  to  mislead  certain  simple, 
unsophisticated  natures. 

What  counts  in  the  book  is  its  really 
liberal  and  generous  spirit.  This  is  dis- 
closed clearly  as  soon  as  we  leave  the 
questionable  domain  of  sexual  impulse 
and  passion.  Who  but  Sanine  has  a 
friendly  glance  and  a  word  of  encourage- 
ment for  the  uncouth  little  Jew  whom 
the  others  tease  or  treat  with  contempt' 
at  their  club  meeting?  Then  there  is 
the  manly,  common-sense  attitude  of 
Sanine  when  he  is  challenged  to  fight  a 
duel.  Here,  at  least,  he  will  have  the 
sympathy  of  all  American  readers  with 
him.  And  perhaps  from  this  point  of 
agreement  they  will  arrive  at  a  more 
complete  comprehension  of  his  attitude 
toward  life  as  a  whole. 

To  sum  up,  this  book  is  a  protest  at 
once  against  the  interpretation  of  a  na- 
tion's life  too  exclusively  political  (like 
Yeats's  school  in  Ireland),  and  against 
the  remnants  of  a  false  romanticism  in 


the  realm  of  human  sentiment,  which 
has  long  ceased  to  perform  any  legiti- 
mate service  (if  it  ever  did  so),  and  is 
now  the  source  of  infinite  unhappiness. 
Who  can  read  the  pages  in  which  Sa- 
nine reasons  with  his  sister  when  she 
finds  that  she  is  pregnant — saving  her 
from  suicide — and  not  feel  that  there  is 
truth  in  what  he  says  to  her,  as  well  as 
in  what  he  says  to  her  real  lover,  Novi- 
koff,  showing  him  his  folly  in  letting  a 
single  false  step  on  Lida's  part  come  be- 
tween, him  and  his  happiness  ? 

In  reading  Sanine,  then,  so  full  of 
youthful  strength  and  vigour,  even  ex- 
cessive, one  thinks  of  the  old  Florentines, 
and  of  the  throbbing  passion  of  life  dis- 
played, for  example,  in  such  an  artist 
as  PoUaiuolo,  with  his  "Rape  of 
Dejanira,"  and  the  "Battle  of  the 
Nudes."  And  just  as  Dostoevsky  repre- 
sented the  culmination  of  what  may  be 
called  the  "Apostolic  Age"  in  Russian 
literature,  so  Artzibashef  may  well  sig- 
nalise the  appearance  of  a  real  Russian 
"Renaissance."  At  least  the  period  so 
called  in  Italian  history  followed  close 
upon  the  subsidence  and  failure  of  just 
such  political  upheavals  in  Florence  and 
elsewhere  as  marked  the  middle  of  the  last 
decade  in  Russia,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why,  under  similar  conditions,  the  same 
thing  should  not  happen  again  and  again. 
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Part  Two — ^The  Making  of  the  Boston  Tradition 


I 

THE  MONTHLY  "aNTHOLOGY"  AND  ITS 

CHILD 

The  Anthology  began  life  with  an  in- 
souciance scarcely  decorous  in  the  future 
parent  of  the  North  American  Review, 
It  is  mildly  disquieting  when  large  com- 
ing events  refuse  to  cast  their  shadow 
before.  You  fear  that  the  world  may 
be  after  all  but  a  random  affair.  In 
one  way,  however,  it  must  be  owned  that 


a  characteristic  note  was  sounded.  The 
cover  announced,  "Edited  by  Sylvanus 
Per  Se."  But  sprightliness,  not  to  say 
flippancy,  awaited  within.  Although 
we  have  the  feeling  of  a  parent  for  the 
publication  before  us,  yet  it  may  be 
proper  to  declare  to  the  world  that  it 
is  not  indebted  to  us  for  birth  nor  was 
it  born  in  our  house.  We  knew  neither 
its  father  nor  its  mother,  nor  hardly  of 
its  existence  until  naked,  hungry,  and 
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helpless  it  was  brought  and  laid  at  our 
door.  In  proportion  as  it  engaged  our 
care  it  won  our  affection.  We  shall  give 
to  our  charge  expensive  advantages,  in 
order  to  make  him  extensively  and  per- 
manently useful."  The  "we"  of  this 
editorial  later  declared  themselves  to  be 
"a  society  of  gentlemen  who  have  under- 
taken the  publication  merely  for  their 
own  amusement  and  for  the  diffusion  of 
literary  taste,  and  they  would  be  satis- 
fied to  defray  expenses  and  have  no  de- 
sire for  remuneration;  the  Anthology 
has  never  been  a  favourite  with  the  pub- 
lic at  large,  nor  were  they  ambitious  of 
popularity,  but  the  ablest  pens  of  the 
country  have  praised  them  and  their  high- 
est ideal  is  the  pleasing  consciousness  of 
having  done  the  State  some  service." 
This  is  well  on  in  thd  fifth  volume, 
however,  and  the  Olympian  accents  of 
the  future  North  American  are  now  be- 
ginning to  shape  themselves. 

The  first  volume  of  the  Monthly 
Anthology  and  Boston  Review  contained 
no  such  prescience.  Though  it  had  an 
air  of  saying  something  uncommon 
(proceeding  perhaps  from  its  professed 
indifference  to  remuneration)  and 
printed  occasional  Latin  poems,  you 
might  look  in  vain  in  the  earlier  num- 
bers for  any  consciousness  that  it  was  a 
carrier  of  destiny.  Indeed,  it  still  pur- 
sued the  pedestrian  custom  of  publishing 
the  month's  marriages  and  births  and 
deaths  of  the  city  of  Boston.  And  al- 
though a  translation  of  the  Sanskrit 
Sakuntala  ran  through  six  numbers, 
still  Matilda  desired  Mr.  Editor  to  print 
the  following  poem,  written  by  the  in- 
timate companion  of  her  early  years,  of 
which — though  they  were  not  written 
to  be  published  and  she  supposes  will 
not  bear  criticising — she  desires  a  fairer 
and  more  desirable  copy  than  she  can 
write  herself.  ( Fancy  asking  the  parent 
of  the  North  American  Review  to  be- 
come one's  amanuensis!)  Silvius  has  a 
regular  department  of  literary  and  so- 
cial chat  (a  cosiness  which  was  sternly 
rebuked  in  the  second  generation) ;  and 
there  were  the  Literary  Wanderer,  The 
Remarker,  The  Family  Physician,  and 


The  Botanist  to  buttonhole  you  monthly 
in  a  somewhat  superior  but  still  neigh- 
bourly fashion.  Yet  already,  in  the  sec- 
ond volume,  there  was  a  faint  premoni- 
tion of  that  Nirvana  which  its  enemies 
(soured  Bostonians)  maliciously  hinted 
that  it  had  reached  two-score  years 
later.  The  editors  dismissed  the  year 
with  neither  pride  nor  depression;  the 
work  had  amused  many  idle  hours ;  they 
have  endeavoured  to  improve  the  litera- 
ture of  our  country  and  to  diffuse  an 
undefiled  taste ;  if  they  had  been  at  times 
severe,  it  was  because  the  disorders  of 
American  literature  were  to  be  cured 
only  by  the  lancet.  But  they  added  an 
expression  which  by  no  stretch  of  the  im- 
agination can  one  picture  the  North 
American  of  the  mid-century  employing 
— "we  have  endeavoured  to  add  to  the 
general  stock  of  innocent  gaiety";  and, 
also,  they  had  become  worldly  enough  to 
confess  satisfaction  at  seeing  their  sub- 
scribers doubled  within  the  year.  Like 
all  the  editors  of  our  splendid-spirited 
early  magazines,  they  took  occasion  of 
the  increase  of  subscription  to  enlarge; 
and,  unlike  the  rest,  they  had  by  this 
time  a  concrete  and  specific  object  in  ad- 
dition to  their  wider  public  service. 
They  confess  to  a  wish  that  the  pecuniary 
receipts  may  rise  as  high  as  possible  above 
demands,  since  all  the  surplus  is  to  be 
applied  to  the  support  and  increase  of  a 
Public  Library. '  There  never  was  any 
surplus ;  in  fact,  the  Anthology  Club  re- 
linquished their  publication  at  the  end 
of  the  tenth  volume,  because  the  mem- 
bers felt  that  they  could  lose  money  to 
better  advantage,  but  that  did  not  pre- 
vent them  from  leaving  another  fine 
memorial  of  their  civic  conscience  in  the 
shape  of  Boston  Athenaum. 

The  Anthology,  it  is  true,  never  quite 
achieved  the  rotund  voice,  the  makings 
of  which  it  bequeathed  to  the  North 
American;  but  it  is  interesting  to  see  the 
resonance  gathering  strength  in  their 
yearly  addresses.  And  even  in  the  be- 
ginning, it  was  thought  sufficiently 
chesty  by  the  Emerald — ^which  had  its 
high  ideals  also,  for  "though  variety  ot 
subject  was  to  be  its  sedulous  endeavour. 
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they  always  stood  willing  to  sacrifice  it 
to    elegance   of   expression,    chastity    of 
thought,    and    value    of    information.'' 
There  now  exists  no  literary  paper  but 
the  Anthology  in  this  place,  it  went  on 
to  say,  and  the  gravity  of  its  pages  would 
claim   little   that   could   be   suitable   to 
those  of  the  Emerald,    But  the  Anthol- 
ogy in  181 1  would  never  have  dreamed 
of  returning  to  the  vertiginosity  of  1805. 
In  that  volume  they  regretted  that  while 
their   predecessors   had   been   uniformly 
favourites  of  the   ladies,    they   received 
only  frowns  and  neglect;  but  they  had 
no  intention  of  wooing  the  sex  with  love- 
tales   or   commentaries   on   fashion;    or 
acrostics     and     rebuses;     and     further- 
more their  phizzes  were  too  hopelessly 
ugly   to   be  moulded  into   a  simper  or 
tortured  into  an  ogle.    Though  patron- 
age could  be  increased  by  making  their 
work  popular  or  insipid,  they  desire  the 
praise  only  of  those  who  relish  manly 
thinking  and  manly  literature — neverthe- 
less,  it   must   be   understood   that   they 
feel  themselves  incapable  to  pronounce 
on  any  theological  works.    Volume  four 
says  that  the  Review  is  conducted  under 
the  conviction  that  public  criticism  upon 
writers    for    the    public    does    not    in 
itself  imply  either  injustice  or  malevo- 
lence.    "The  respectable  patronage  now 
given  the  Anthology  is  sufficient  to  en- 
courage   their    perseverance;    and    they 
trust  that  the  love  of  letters  and  art  will 
increase  with  the  growing  wealth  of  the 
country,  which  fosters  luxury  unless  re- 
strained by  literature  and  taste.  We  may 
this   year   offer   strictures   on    different 
modes  of   education."     From   this   last 
sentence   it   may  be   gathered    that   the 
gait  of  the  North  American — that  of  of- 
fering strictures — was  now  being  struck. 
The  sixth  volume  establishes  the  stride 
quite  .distinctly.      ''The    facility    with 
which  the  promises  of  editors  are  made 
at  the  present  day  is  exceeded  only  by 
the    indifference    with    which    they    are 
broken;  so  we  will   make  no   promises 
beyond  hoping  that  the  Anthology  will 
yet  be  the  repository  of  the  sound  litera- 
ture of  New  Enjgland.    We  have  found 
that  some  publishers  and  editors  have 


not  scrupled  at  altering  English  republi- 
cations; and  our  reviewers  will  particu- 
larly be  on  their  guard  against  such  lib- 
erties." In  the  seventh  volume  the  tone 
becomes  slightly  playful  again,  but  it  is 
the  Johnsonian  playfulness  of  the  con- 
scious dictator.  "Seven  years'  is  a  great 
age  among  the  literary  ephemera  of  this 
country,  and  we  have  arrived  at  this 
degree  of  maturity  in  spite  of  innumer- 
able predictions  to  the  contrary.  We  al- 
most flatter  ourselves  that  our  constitu- 
tion and  temperament  arc  more  vigour- 
ous  and  that  our  uncommon  duration  is 
not  accidental,  but  is  the  evidence  of 
something  sound  in  our  stamina.  We 
have  been  accused  of  depreciating  our 
own  country  and  everything  indigenous. 
Owing  to  some  glaring  faults  in  our 
scheme  of  widespread  superficial  educa- 
tion, we  are  harassed  with  a  class  of 
authors  more  numerous  here,  in  propor- 
tion, than  in  any  other  country — worth- 
less weeds  springing  up  prematurely,  and 
their  number  is  augmented  by  those  who 
have  mistaken  virtuous  patriotic  senti- 
ments for  inspiration.^  These  we  have 
felt  bound  to  contribute  our  efforts  to 
eradicate." 

This  complaint,  however  justified  at 
the  period,  is  the  badge  of  the  high- 
toned.  One  cannot  get  so  far  back  in 
literature  that  he  fails  altogether  to  hear 
that  there  is  now  a  mob  of  gentlemen 
that  write  with  ease.  In  Boston  even 
the  Royal  American  had  said  in  1774, 
when,  like  all  the  other  magazines,  it 
was  constantly  calling  for  copy:  "We 
all  write  nowadays,  learned  and  un- 
learned; we  write  even  though  we  can- 
not spell."  The  Anthology  had  often 
regretted  that  some  persons  of  wit  and 
'  sentiment  of  their  acquaintance  had  not 
augmented  their  stock  of  entertainment 
or  knowledge,  and  that  it  had  to  support 
itself  on  the  unregulated  contributions 
of  a  few  literary  men  who  were  pleased 
with  the  public's  profit  or  pleasure  in 
their  writings  but  who  had  no  extraor- 
dinary stimulus  to  write,  and  that  they 
found  fewer  occasions  than  they  could 
wish  for  expressing  thanks  to  corre- 
spondents.    Though  the  broth  was  ai- 
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most  entirely  their  own,  they  always  felt 
that  tod  many  cooks  were  having  a  hand 
in  it.  At  last,  in  181 1,  they  made  this 
announcement : 

One  of  the  greatest  inconveniences  we  ex- 
perience from  month  to  month  is  that  which 
arises  from  the  want  of  an  editor  devoted 
to  the  work,  whose  literary  reputation  would 
in  a  measure  be  at  stake.  Hitherto  the  re- 
ceipts of  the  Anthology  have  not  enabled 
us  to  make  such  a  provision.  One  of  our 
number  has  voluntarily  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  the  work  through  the 
press ;  and  when  the  materials  have  not  been 
furnished  to  his  hands,  he  has  been  obliged 
to  make  such  hasty  selections,  in  order  to 
complete  the  number  of  pages,  as  his  leisure 
amidst  professional  engagements  would  per- 
mit. For'  this  evil  we  have  hopes  of  a 
speedy  remedy,  and  if  our  hopes  are  not  dis- 
appointed, the  Anthology  will  be  placed 
under  the  peculiar  care  of  a  gentleman 
whose  learning,  talents  and  taste  will  enable 
him  to  make  it  all  that  its  friends  can 
desire. 

This  gentleman  was  apparently  Wil- 
liam Tudor,  and  it  was  he  who,  at  the 
end  of  the  tenth  volume,  merged  it  into 
the  North  American.  Whatever  the 
broth  furnished  by  the  first  number  of 
this,  it  was  not  spoiled  by  too  many 
cooks,  for  Tudor  wrote,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  poem,  every  one  of  its  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pages.  Beginning  life  as 
a  bi-monthly,  it  became  a  quarterly  and 
then  a  monthly.  Perhaps  this  youthful 
preoccupation  with  matters  purely  tem- 
poral is  what  prevents  it  now,  in  its  old 
age,  from  classing  itself  with  those  mag- 
azines which  take  liberties  with  time 
throughout  the  year  in  order  to  get  two 
Christmases  into  December.  During  its, 
very  first  year  the  editor,  in  answering 
a  complaint  of  delay,  begged  his  distant 
subscribers  to  recollect  that  the  number 
does  not  appear  until  the  middle  of  the 
month  by  which  it  is  dated,  and  even 
later.  At  first  the  new  Americans  were 
like  the  old  Anthologies.  The  depart- 
ments of  general  intelligence  were  re- 
tained, and  even  the  practice  resumed  of 
publishing  those  fascinating  documents. 


meteorological  tables.  Yet,  though  there 
were  occasional  anecdotes,  there  >yere  no 
chatty  letters  or  social  descriptions  and 
very  little  poetry.  This  last  was  not  the 
editor's  fault,  however,  as  he  says  he  has 
been  so  seldom  favoured  with  poetical 
offerings  that  he  rejects  any  with 
some  regret  and  hesitation,  and  later 
congratulates  himself  that  the  depart- 
ment of  Original  Poetry  is  growing. 
But  the  earlier  volumes  are  marked  by 
the  gradual  retirement  of  the  editor  from 
public  confidences;  and  on  the  seventh 
volume  by  the  rigid  retirement  of  fact, 
as  well  as  fancy,  in  the  suppression  of 
the  departments  of  Poetry  and  Intelli- 
gence. The  former  lasted  long  enough 
to  get  in  that  trivial  piece  of  work 
"Thanatopsis,"  but  not  for  a  long  period 
was  the  North  American  to  open  its 
august  doors  to  any  other  poetical  prattle. 
Already  the  reviews  were  increasing  in 
length  and  showed  the  tendency  to  group 
several  books  into  an  article  of  fifty  pages 
or  more  on  the  British  type,  in  which 
the  books  are  but  corpora  vilia — sloven 
and  unhandsome  corpses  which  arouse 
the  author's  reflective  remonstrance  by 
coming  between  the  wind  and  his  nobil- 
ity. Tudor,  from  the  beginning,  sought 
to  emancipate  the  magazine  from  the 
somewhat  Bostonian  tone  of  its  parent, 
although  his  efforts  toward  a  general 
circulation  were  content  with  attempting 
to  widen  the  material  rather  than  the 
subscription  list.  "I  tried  to  abstract 
myself,"  he  wrote,  "from  the  narrow 
prejudices  of  locality,  however  I  might 
feel  them."  An  article  in  the  second 
volume  lamented  the  literary  delinquency 
of  America  and  its  dependence  on  Eng- 
land— ^we  have  not  yet  made  an  attempt 
toward  a  literature  of  our  own,  it  said. 
But  Tudor,  justly,  wrote  afterward,  in 
his  Miscellanies : 

The  North  American  certainly  shows  that 
there  is  a  considerable  stock  of  literature 
already  accumulated  in  the  country,  when 
such  a  journal  should  have  continued  for 
several  years  increasing  in  value  and  pre- 
serving itself  from  the  bigoted  sway  of  any 
political  or  religious  party. 
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Though  Tudor  reported  growing 
patronage,  the  enterprise  was  supported 
by  a  club  of  gentlemen  who  sustained 
the  same  relation  to  it  as  had  the  An- 
thology Club  to  its  monthly.  For  sev- 
eral years  it  was  necessary  for  them  to 
dip  into  their  pockets  at  their  regular 
suppers  and  dinners.  In  181 7  Jared 
Sparks,  then  a  tutor  at  Harvard,  wrote 
to  a  friend: 

It  will  doubtless  be  strange  news  to  you 
to  hear  that  I  have  engaged  to  take  charge 
of  the  North  American  Review  after  the 
next  number,  when  Mr.  Tudor  resigns.  A 
certain  number  of  our  most  distinguished 
literary  gentlemen  have  associated  them- 
selves and  agreed  to  furnish  articles  in  their 
turn,  and  it  is  on  this  condition  only  that 
I  would  engage  in  the  affair. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  getting 
good  articles  and  of  holding  up  benevo- 
lent gentlemen  to  their  own  good  inten- 
tions— says  H.  B.  Adams  in  his  Life  of 
Jared  Sparks,  which  contains  the  fullest 
and  most  documentary  account  of  the 
early  years  of  the  magazine — ^began  to 
dawn  upon  the  young  editor  before  his 
first  number  was  ready.  In  18 19  Sparks 
went  to  Baltimore  and  was  succeeded  by 
Edward  T.  Channing,  who  resigned 
soon  after  to  take  a  chair  at  Harvard 
(later  editors  found  no  difficulty  in  hold- 
ing down  the  two  chairs  at  once)  and 
was  followed  by  Edward  Everett. 
Duyckinck  'Says  that  Dana  was  in 
line  for  the  editorship  but  was  consid- 
ered too  unpopular,  whereupon  he  re- 
signed from  the  staff  and  left  the  club. 
The  departure  of  Sparks  to  Baltimore 
was  of  great  consequence  to  the  maga- 
zine, for  he  performed  even  more  valu- 
able service  for  it  when  absent  than 
when  present.  By  his  work  among  his 
new  friends  and  his  constant  correspond- 
ence with  Channing  and  Everett  he  wid- 
ened its  influence  and  helped  to  make  it 
our  first  approximation  to  a  national 
magazine.  When  he  returned  in  1823 
to  conduct  it  again,  it  showed  at  once 
the  effects  of  his  wider  horizon ;  and  his 
first  important  articles  were  upon  the 
colonisation  movement  and  upon  Balti- 


more. Furthermore,  he  had  been  indus- 
triously extending  the  subscription  list  all 
the  while  he  was  away  and  helping 
Channing  and  Everett  to  introduce  busi- 
ness methods  in  circulating  the  magazine 
— something  which  Tudor  had  never 
even  attempted.  Once  again  editor,  he 
employed  better  business  agents  and  es- 
tablished many  new  local  connections 
throughout  the  country,  with  the  result 
that  its  circul^ion  rapidly  increased. 

The  North  American  Review  Club, 
continues  Adams,  for  several  years  con- 
trolled the  policy  of  the  magazine,  both 
editorial  and  financial. 

Edward  Everett  wrote  Sparks  in  1820: 
"The  North  American  Club  voted  to  ask 
you  to  write  a  paper  on  African  Colonisa- 
tion for  the  next  number."  T.  Parsons 
wrote  Sparks  in  1822:  "I  shall  never  write 
again  for  the  North  American  without  being 
paid  for  it,  and  the  question  of  pay  or  not 
pay  is  now  agitating  the  Club.  None  of  the 
owners  of  the  book  work  but  Everett  and 
you."  Everett,  who  had  rapidly  conformed 
his  magazine  to  the  English  type,  wrote  him 
frankly  in  1821:  "Your  remark  against  its 
want  of  Americanism  is  just,  but  you  must 
remember  some  things:  First,  you  cannot 
pour  anything  out  of  the  vessel  but  what 
is  in  it.  I  am  obliged  to  depend  on  myself 
more  than  any  other  person,  and  I  must  write 
that  which  will  run  fastest.  I  am  ashamed 
of  this,  but  I  cannot  help  it.  Second,  there 
is  really  a  dearth  of  American  topics:  the 
American  books  are  too  poor  to  praise,  and 
to  abuse  them  will  not  do.  Third,  the  peo- 
ple round  here,  our  most  numerous  and 
oldest  friends,  have  not  the  raging  American- 
ism that  reigns  in  your  quarter."  J.  G. 
Palfrey  wrote  Sparks  in  1823:  "Everett  in- 
forms us  that  he  has  informed  you  that  he 
resigns  the  North  American  to  you,  on  con- 
dition of  your  editing  it  in  Boston,  and  on 
the  same  terms  that  he  has  done." 

With  the  advent  of  Sparks  came  not 
only  a  far  more  substantial  subscription 
list,  but  pay  for  the  writers.  This  was 
uniformly  one  dollar  a  page,  and  no  copy 
thrown  in.  "Every  writer  pays  for  his 
book  like  any  other  subscriber,"  said 
Sparks.    The  remark  illustrates  not  only 
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the  definiteness  of  the  new  business  man- 
agement, but  the  old  idea  that  to  see 
one's  self  in  print  was  a  solid  compensa- 
tion. It  was  an  idea  that  persisted  many 
years  both  with  shaky  and  with  stable 
magazines.  Emerson  wrote  to  Thoreau 
in  1843 :  "I  am  sorry  to  say  that  when 
I  called  on  Bradbury  and  Soden,  I  was 
informed  they  could  not  pay  you  at  pres- 
ent any  part  of  their  debt  on  account  of 
the  Boston  Miscellany^  After  much 
talking,  all  the  promise  he  could  offer 
was  *that  within  a  j'ear  it  would 
probably  be  paid* — sl  probability  which 
certainly  looks  very  slender.  The  very 
worst  thing  he  said  was  the  proposition 
that  you  should  take  your  payment  in 
the  form  of  Boston  Miscellanies/*  But 
the  new  policy  of  paying  their  writers 
did  not  impede  the  magazine's  success. 

"For  the  last  seven  years,"  Sparks  wrote 
Everett  in  1828,  "the  work  has  increased  in 
value  about  $2,000  a  year.  I  paid  for  it 
$10,900.^  The  first  two  years  I  had  it  I 
realised  very  little.  I  then  sold  a  quarter 
of  it  to  Mr.  Gray  [for  $4,000],  with  the 
agreement  that  he  should  have  out  of  the 
proceeds  $i,xoo  a  year  as  publisher  and  I 
$2,200  a  year  as  editor;  and  if  anything  re- 
mained, it  was  to  be  divided  according  to 
the  respective  value  of  our  shares.  The 
largest  amount  that  I  have  ever  received  in 
a  year  was  $2,283 — ^l^is  ^^s  nny  compensa- 
tion  as  editor  and  for  the  interest  on  the 
amount  of  my  share,  three-quarters  of  the 
whole.  The  work  was  valued  last  May  at 
$20,705.  If  you  are  inclined  to  purchase  one- 
quarter  of  it,  you  shall  have  it  for  $5,000. 
I  will  then  agree  to  receive  as  editor  $1,500, 
and  Mr.  Gray  shall  have  $1,100  as  publisher. 
The  surplus  will  be  divided  according  to 
our  respective  shares,  it  being  understood 
that  I  shall  be  paid  for  what  I  write  at  the 
same  rate  as  yourself.  The  exact  number  of 
efficient  subscribers  I  cannot  tell.  I  doubt 
whether  it  is  more  than  3,200.  We  shall 
scarcely  expect  the  same  ratio  of  increase 
hereafter  as  heretofore.  The  new  journals 
that  have  been  set  on  foot,  and* with  a  con- 
siderable success,  must  in  the  nature  of 
things,  fill  up  some  of  the  channels  into 
which    our    work    would    otherwise    run." 


Finally  he  sold  his  three-quarter  interest  to 
Alexander  Everett,  in  1830,  for  $15,000. 
"I  am  not  very  light-hearted  about  it,"  he 
wrote  to  one  of  his  friends.  "But  I  have 
sold  it  for  $9,100  more  than  I  gave  for  it; 
and  during  the  six  years  that  I  owned  it,  I 
have  actually  realised  from  it  $22,000." 

Prescott,  who  from  1821  to  1833  con- 
tributed annually  an  article  to  the  mag- 
azine, came  to  the  conclusion — says 
Ticknor — that  criticising  the  works  of 
others  is  all  but  worthless.  Hence,  the 
letter  of  his  in  1837  niay  be  slightly 
prejudiced.  "The  last  number  of  the 
North  American  has  found  its  way  into 
our  woods.  I  have  only  glanced  at  it, 
but  it  looks  uncommonly  weak  and 
waterish.  I  suppose  the  paltry  price  the 
North  pays  (all  it  can  bear,  too,  I  be- 
lieve) will  not  command  the  variety  of 
contributions  and  from  the  highest 
sources,  as  with  the  English  journals. 
For  a*  that,  however,  the  old  North  is 
the  best  periodical  we  ever  had  or,  con- 
sidering its  resources,  are  likely  to  have, 
for  the  present." 

As  Irving  was  our  first  writer  to  ob- 
tain success  abroad,  so  the  North  Amer- 
ican was  our  first  magazine  to  obtain  an 
international  reputation.  The  Edin- 
burgh Review,  in  noticing  the  Sketch 
Book,  said : 

It  is  the  work  of  an  American  entirely  bred 
and  trained  in  that  country;  and  it  is  the 
Hrst  American  book,  we  rather  think,  of  any 
description,  but  certainly  the  .first  purely 
literary  production  to  which  we  could  give 
the  praise  of  being  written  throughout  with 
the  greatest  care  and  accuracy,  and  worked 
up  to  great  purity  and  beauty  of  diction  on 
the  model  of  the  most  elegant  and  polished 
of  our  native  writers.  The  American  genius 
has  hitherto  been  defective  in  taste,  cer- 
tainly, rather  than  in  talent.  While  we  are 
upon  the  subject  of  American  literature,  we 
think  ourselves  called  upon  to  state  that  we 
have  lately  received  two  numbers  of  the 
North  American  Revie^w,  or  Miscellaneous 
Journal,  published  quarterly  at  Boston, 
which  appears  to  us  to  be  the  best  and  most 
promising  production  of  the  press  of  that 
country   that  has   ever  come   to  our   hands. 
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It  is  written  with  great  spirit,  learning  and 
ability,  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects;  and 
abounds  with  profound  and  original  discus- 
-sions  on  the  most  interesting  topics.  Though 
abundantly  patriotic,  or  rather  national,  there 
is  nothing  offensive  or  absolutely  unreason- 
able in  the  tone  of  its  politics;  and  no  very 
reprehensible  marks  either  of  national  par- 
tialities or  antipathies.  The  style  is  gen- 
erally good,  though  with  considerable  excep- 
tions, and  sins  oftener  from  affectation  than 
from  ignorance.  But  the  work  is  of  a  pow- 
erful and  masculine  character,  and  is  de- 
cidedly superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  that 
existed  in  Europe  twenty  years  ago.  It  is 
a  proud  thing  for  us  to  see  Quarterly  Re- 
views propagating  bold  truths  and  original 
speculations  in  all  quarters  of  the  world; 
and  when  we  grow  old  and  stupid  ourselves, 
we  hope  still  to  be  honoured  in  the  talents 
and  merits  of  those  heirs  of  our  principles 
and  children  of  our  example. 

It  IS  amusing  to  see  that  a  little  later, 
in  1826,  Alexander  Everett  was  writing 
Sparks  from  Madrid:  "Properly  man- 
aged and  followed  up  with  spirit,  it  ought 
in  time  to  take  the  place  of  the  Edin- 
burgh and  Quarterly,  which  are  at  pres- 
ent mostly  job-work  and  have  nearly  lost 
the  vital  spark  that  made  them  popular." 
He  added  that  he  doubted  whether  the 
President  of  the  United  States  had  a 
higher  trust  to  be  accountable  for  than 
the  editor  of  the  North  American.  This 
has  been  a  congenial  view  for  many  edi- 
tors of  the  magazine  in  its  admirable 
career  since.  But  some  people  abroad  de- 
rived from  it,  as  Everett  implied, 
their  only  notion  of  American  affairs.  In 
1826  there  was  a  regular  sale  of  over 
one  hundred  copies  a  month  in  London 
and  twelve  copies  in  remote  Calcutta. 
And  it  had  already  become  as  disturbing 
a  factor  in  one  quarter  as  a  President. 
For  in  1824  it  received  the  first,  and  for 
many  decades  to  come  the  only,  distinc- 
tion of  the  kind  ever  accorded  to  an 
American  magazine — that  of  being  pro- 
hibited. On  account  of  its  anti-Bourbon 
spirit,  France  would  not  allow  it  to  cross 
her  frontiers.  How  is  this  for  a  record 
of  a  ten-year-old  magazine  which  some 


persons    at     home    were     calling    un- 
American  ! 

II — THE    BUCKINGHAM    PUBLICATIONS 

"Conscious  of  inability,  we  dare  not 
say  that  the  flowers  of  the  Polyanthos 
shall  be  all  indigenous,"  ran  the  an- 
nouncement in  1806  of  this  small  and 
chubby  magazine  of  seventy-two  pages, 
which  might  well  have  borrowed  from 
New  York  of  just  a  decade  before  the 
title  of  The  Lady  and  Gentleman's 
Pocket  Magazine  of  Literary  and  Polite 
Amusement,  It  paid  much  attention  to 
the  drama  and  the  local  theatre,  and  re- 
viewed also  the  New  York  and  Philadel- 
phia companies.  It  is  curious  and  in- 
structive to  note  how  eagerly  the  maga- 
zines seized  upon  the  infant  theatre  as 
a  topic  likely  to  widen  their  appeal.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  century  President 
Dwight  had  written  in  Travels  in  New 
England:  "When  the  first  proposal  was 
made  to  establish  a  theatre  in  this  town, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants 
eagerly  engaged  in  forwarding  the  de- 
sign. Accordingly,  a  theatre  was  built, 
and  soon  after  that  another.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  stage  is  now 
regarded  with  very  general  indifference. 
One  of  the  theatres  has  already  been 
taken  down,  and  the  other,  it  is  said,  is 
far  from  being  crowded."  The  same 
year  that  saw  the  Polyanthos  bud 
marked  the  introduction  of  the  Emerald, 
which — Containing  Sketches  of  the 
Manners,  Morals,  Amusements  of  the 
Age — flashed  its  corrective  comment  on 
the  stage  also.  "The  drama  has  become 
a  public  amusement  of  prime  importance 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  ad- 
vantage will  accrue  from  checking  its  ab- 
surdity and  rewarding  its  merit."  Thus, 
though  President  Dwight  was  doubtless 
stating  a  fact,  doubtless  also  the  wish 
was  father  to  the  deduction  that  the  pull- 
ing down  of  the  second  theatre  indicated 
that  public  interest  in  the  stage  was 
waning.  Rather  was  it  an  illustration 
of  the  perennial  habit  which  the  theatre 
shares  with  the  magazine  of  multiplying 
faster  than  the  audience.  The  Cabinet 
in  181 1  was  at  times  almost  a  theatrical 
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magazine,  and  showed  that  the  exploita- 
tion of  the  theatre  as  a  business  had  in- 
creased as  well  as  the  public  interest.  It 
devoted  much  space  to  George  Frederic 
Cooke,  who  had  just  arrived  after  six- 
teen nights  in  New  York,  and  took  the 
occasion  of  some  sharp  practice  in  the 
matter  of  tickets  to  scold  the  Boston 
theatre  roundly.  "The  company  is  mis- 
erably deficient,  the  orchestra  intoler- 
able; the  foreground  of  the  stage  is 
hardly  illuminated  sufficiently  to  discern 
the  face  of  a.  performer  the  distance  of 
four  boxes  from  the  scene,  the  smoke  that 
arises  from  the  most  execrable  oil  makes 
matters  worse  and  'dims  the  ineffectual 
fire'  of  the  side  lights.  The  coldness  of 
the  house  renders  it  dangerous  for  ladies 
to  venture  thither  at  all,  much  more  to 
appear  there  dressed  with  taste,  elegance 
and  fashion.  ,Nor  are  the  boxes  fit  for 
their  reception,  being  neither  washed  nor 
properly  swept.  The  management,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  anxiety  to  see  Mr. 
Cooke,  forced  the  public  to  purchase  at 
an  advanced  price  a  ticket  for  a  night  he 
would  not  perform  if  they  would  get 
places  for  the  nights  he  did.'*  All  the 
papers  seemed  to  feel  from  the  very  start 
of  their  theatrical  comment  that  correct- 
ing the  players  was  a  very  ticklish  mat- 
ter; though  it  appears  to  have  been 
genuinely  appreciated  that  criticism  of 
acting — even  when  the  general  level  of 
criticism  of  all  kinds  was  vituperative 
and  personal — had  fallen  to  disgraceful 
depths.  There  was  also  some  wholesome 
fear  that  the  truculent  tribe  would  make 
a  scene.  Theatrical  criticism,  wrote  J. 
F.  Buckingham,  always  called  down 
curses  on  the  head  of  the  author.  In 
his  magazine,  the  Ordeal,  1809,  he  tried 
to  lift  the  business  into  a  higher  zone. 
"The  conductors  of  the  Theatrical  De- 
partment will  direct  their  remarks  to  the 
apparent  taste  of  the  public  and  the 
merits  of  the  compositions  rather  than 
the  defects  of  men  and  women,  whose 
secondary  intellect  and  capriciousness  of 
passion  would  reduce  the  dignity  of  criti- 
cism to  the  clamorous  ebullition  of  frivo- 
lous garrulity."  This  booming  sentence 
was  but  the  conventional  editorial  man- 


ner, for  in  his  Memoirs  he  wrote  quite 
humanly  of  his  theatrical  criticisms  in 
the  Polyanthos:  "They  are  all  my  own. 
Some  of  them  are  severe,  but  I  am  not 
aware  that  any  of  them  are  unjust.  Mr. 
Poe,  the  father  of  the  late  E.  A.  Poe, 
took  offence  at  a  remark  on  his  wife's 
acting  and  called  at  my  house  to  'chas- 
tise my  impertinence,'  but  went  away 
without  effecting  his  purpose."  Several 
times  during  his  long  and  varied  career, 
he  notes  similar  calls  and  announces,  per- 
haps with  pardonable  pride,  similar  re-' 
suits.  In  spite  of  several  fracases  with 
both  lawyers  and  actors,  he  went  un- 
licked  to  a  good  citizen's  grave.  Here 
is  a  condensation  of  his  simple  account  of 
his  splendid  work  for  the  city  of  Boston : 

My  first  attempt  to  amuse,  instruct  and 
edify  the  public-  was  the  Polyanthos.  The 
ungrateful  or  undiscerning  public — notwith- 
standing my  expressed  flattery  of  their  taste 
and  confidence  in  their  liberality — suffered 
it  to  wither  and  die  at  the  end  of  twenty 
months.  Yet  the  attempt  ought  to  have  suc- 
ceeded. The  engravings  were  not  quite 
equal  to  those  we  meet  now  in  magazines 
[1852],  but  they  were  the  best  that  could 
be  obtained.  The  portraits  were  accom- 
panied with  biographical  notices.  The  dif- 
ficulty of  obtaining  either  was  discouraging, 
but  I  should  have  persevered  if  the  subscrip- 
tion had  been  sufficient  to  pay  the  cost,  with- 
out regarding  my  own  labour.  The  suspen- 
sion of  the  Polyanthoi  was  a  relief  to  my 
labour  and  an  advantage  to  my  pocket;  for 
the  publication  produced  not  enough  to  pay 
the  actual  cost  of  paper,  printing  and  en- 
graving. Considering  that  it  was  the  first  at- 
tempt in  Boston  (if  not  in  the  United 
States)  to  publish  a  magazine  with  a  regu- 
lar series  of  portraits,  I  do  not  feel  that 
there  is  reason  to  be  ashamed  of  my  labour- 
there  have  been  many  reasons  to  regret  that 
I  was  foolish  and  improvident  enough  to 
make  the  experiment.  In  x8i2  the  publica- 
tion was  resumed  and  two  volumes  issued  of 
the  original  size  and  form.  These  were  suc- 
ceeded by  four  volumes,  octavo,  the  con- 
tents of  similar  character.  The  biography 
and  theatrical  criticism  were  still  for  the 
most   part,   and   unless  when  otherwise   ac- 
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knowledged,  my  own.  The  Ordeal  I  began 
in  1809.  The  matter  was  chiefly  political. 
The  whole  amount  of  subscriptions  fell 
short  of  the  expense,  and  it  was  discontinued 
at  the  end  of  six  months. 

[The  announcement  of  the  Ordeal  is  in- 
teresting: ''In  a  place  like  Boston,  which 
has  always  been  remarkable  for  a  disre- 
gard, if  not  discontinuance,  of  periodical 
works,  and  at  a  time  when  the  crisis  in  our 
public  affairs  is  so  alarming  as  to  threaten 
the  very  existence  of  the  nation,  it  may  well 
be  enquired  of  the  editors  what  result  they 
can  expect  but  failure.  But  the  paramount 
necessity  of  securing  our  civil  and  political 
existence  should  unite  all  honest  men  in  an 
ardent  effort  to  exhibit  to  the  vietju  of  the 
people  the  deformities  which  disgrace  the 
present  administration  of  government,  by 
tearing  away  the  curtain  of  hypocrisy  under 
which  they  have  long  been  concealed.  The 
strong  connection  which  subsists  in  all  good 
governments  between  politics,  religion,  and 
literature  inculcates  the  necessity  of  a  like 
exposure  of  their  absurdities.  The  office  of 
the  satirist,  though  ungrateful,  is  necessary; 
and  satire  will  be  one  of  the  engines  which 
the  editors  of  this  publication  will  employ  to 
further  their  general  design.  Articles  of 
serious  discussion  or  general  information 
shall  have  a  general  or  implied  local  appli- 
cation. The  department  of  Poetry  in  every 
literary  journal  in  the  United  States  has  al- 
ways been  meagre  of  original  stamina  or 
support,  particularly  in  respect  to  satirical 
effusions.  As  we  shall  have  in  view  the 
censure  of  the  ridiculous,  as  well  as  the  ap- 
probation of  the  dignified,  we  shall  fre- 
quently have  recourse  to  foreign  storehouses 
for  weapons  to  overthrow  the  adversaries 
of  good  sense.  We  call  on  our  poetical 
friends  to  help  us  scourge  the  absurd  taste 
which  prevails  in  the  poetry  of  the  times. 
None  will  be  considered  as  subscribers  but 
such  as  pay  for  one  volume  at  the  time  of 
subscribing.  That  *we  may  never  disturb 
the  good  nature  of  our  friends  wth  a  call  for 
payment,  nor  experience  the  mortification  of 
a  refusal  ourselves,  the  above  article  will 
be  dispensed  with  in  no  case  whatever,"] 

I  ventured  in  iSiyto  issue   a  prospectus 
of  tht  New  England  Galaxy  and  Masonic 


Magazine.  Freemasonry  was  then  in  its 
palmy  days,  and  this  was  the  first  periodical 
masonic  paper.  Notwithstanding  the  confi- 
dent tone  of  my  prospectus  and  salutatory 
address,  it  was  not  without  doubt  and  mis- 
givings that  I  proceeded  in  my  undertaking. 
A  wife  and  six  children  had  no  other  re- 
source than  my  labour;  and  all  apparatus 
was  to  be  got  (if  got  at  all)  on  credit,  and 
of  that  I  had  none.  Mrs.  Susanna  Rowson 
was  a  highly  valued  correspondent.  I  am 
myself  accountable  for  all  the  trash  "From 
the  Shop  of  Pertinax  Period  and  Co.,"  and 
every  original  article,  the  authorship  of 
which  is  not  acknowledged  or  indicated  by 
a  signature,  was  of  my  own  manufacture. 
The  Galaxy,  as  may  be  inferred  from  my 
address  to  its  readers  on  the  commencement 
of  the  second  year,  had  not  met  with  entire 
approbation.  As  the  circulation  increased, 
endeavours  to  stir  up  resentment  against  its 
freedom  of  remark  were  multiplied.  Criti- 
cisms on  the  operations  of  the  missionary  so- 
cieties, certain  practices  of  the  banks  and 
brokers,  public  lecturers  and  itinerant  preach- 
ers and  instructors,  and  the  proceedings  of 
political  caucuses  received  admonitory  and 
threatening  letters,  mostly  anonymous.  In 
its  fourth  year  the  title  Masonic  Magazine 
was  dropped,  as  it  had  proved  one  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  its  general  circulation,  but  the 
interests  of  the  institution  were  still  watched 
with  fidelity.  Our  success  was  becoming 
substantial,  when  in  1822  a  prosecution 
for  libel — an  occurrence  which  was  to  hap- 
pen again  four  times,  but  from  which  I  suf- 
fered only  anxiety  and  vexation  and  some 
loss  of  money — led  to  a  modification  of  the 
common  law  of  libel.  Custom  once  imperi- 
ously, even  tyrannically,  imposed  on  editors 
an  annual  tax  in  the  shape  of  a  New  Year's 
address.  The  task  was  always  irksome  from 
the  difficulty  of  guiding  thought  to  a  new 
channel  and  of  giving  to  an  old  and 
hackneyed  sentiment  new  forms  of  expres- 
sion. In  1828  I  sold  the  Galaxy  to  Willard 
Phillips  and  Theophilus  Parsons,  having 
conducted  it  over  eleven  years,  in  order  to 
devote  my  entire  attention  to  the  Boston 
Daily  Courier. 

The    New    England    Magazine    is 
Buckingham's  finest  monument   in   the 
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magazine  line.  It  was  a  publication  ad- 
mirable for  its  day,  and  containing  for 
ours  not  only  a  wealth  of  indispensable 
historical  material  but  a  surprising 
amount  of  good  literature.  Articles  were 
at  first  unsigned  or  signed  only  with 
initials.  As  time  went  on,  some  full 
names  appeared;  but  the  practice  does 
not  seem  to  have  justified  itself  in  the 
editor's  mind.r  Buckingham  began  the 
magazine  on  account  of  his  son,  Edward. 
This  young  man  immediately  made  sure 
of  the  support  of  several  of  the  popular 
writers  of  the  day,  Edward  Everett, 
Hildreth,  Hillard,  Hannah  Gould, 
Frothingham.  But  the  persons  who  will 
now  attract  most  attention — says  George 
Willis  Cooke  in  the  second  New  Eng- 
land Magazine,  which  went  to  join  its 
elder  brother  many  years  after — ^were 
then  known  but  little  or  not  at  all. 
These  were  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Hawthorne,  and  Holmes.  Two  papers 
of  the  Autocrat  appeared  here,  and  the 
resumption  of  them  in  the  Atlantic  sev- 
eral decades  later  showed  only  a  maturer 
mellowing  of  the  same  method.  "We 
promised  to  give  rt  a  year's  probation," 
ran  the  announcement  of  the  second 
volume,  "and  if  the  event  has  not  en- 
tirely brought  the  realisation  of  our 
hopes,  it  has  not  disappointed  our  ex- 
pectations. The  circulation  has  in- 
creased monthly,  though  it  is  yet  far 
from  being  a  source  of  pecuniary  profit. 
It  was  intended  to  embellish  the  maga- 
zine with  a  series  of  portraits,  and  this 
intention  it  has  been  impossible  to  fulfil. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in  procuring 
original  likenesses,  and  more  in  obtain- 
ing correct  copies  of  originals.  The 
fastidiousness  of  individuals  in  two  or 
three  instances  has  frustrated  our  design, 
but  with  all  these  discouragements  the 
design  will  not  be  abandoned."  The 
year  saw  the  realisation  of  that  hope, 
but  the  next  year  marked  the  extinction 
of  another.  In  July,  1833,  Edward 
Buckingham  died.  An  editorial  an- 
nouncement paid  him  a  dignified  and 
touching  tribute,  and  there  was  also  a 
memorial  poem.  This  is  a  striking  in- 
stance of  the  real  bonds  which  existed 


between  the  editors  and  the  subscribers 
of  the  early  magazines.  "The  tlew 
England  Magazine  was  the  offspring 
and  the  property  of  Edward  Bucking- 
ham. In  projecting  the  work,  the  idea 
of  making  money  was  no  part  of  the 
consideration.  The  elder  of  the  editors 
had  previously  had  sufficient  experience 
to  enable  him  to  feel  how  uncertain  and 
delusive  are  all  calculations  of  that  sort. 
The  other  needed  a  chance  for  improve- 
ment in  the  pleasanter  departments  of 
literature.  He  for  whom  the  magazine 
was  created  and  by  whom  it  existed  is 
no  -more.  The  surviving  editor  feels 
that  he  cannot  desert  it  now." 

When  he  retired  from  the  manage- 
ment, said  Park  Benjamin,  the  papers 
became  less  general  and  didactic,  with 
the  result  of  an  increase  in  circulation. 
The  new  editors  were  Dr.  S.  G.  Howe 
and  D.  O.  Sargent,  both  of  whom  had 
been  writing  for  its  columns.  Finally, 
at  the  request  of  the  proprietors,  Park 
Benjamin,  who  had  been  a  constant  con- 
tributor, became  sole  editor.  The  New 
England  is  the  first  magazine  we  have 
had  occasion  to  chronicle  which  from  the 
beginning  paid  its  writers.  At  the  end 
of  its  first  year  under  the  new  manage- 
ment, it  said  to  its  contributors:  "The 
remuneration  which  we  have  been  able 
to  extend  is  not,  we  are  deeply  conscious, 
commensurate  with  your  deserts ;  but  the 
terms  of  one  dollar  by  the  page  of  prose 
and  double  the  sum  for  poetry,  *  is  all 
that  the  magazine  can  afford;  and 
though  lamentable  the  confession,  we 
must  own  that  even  with  these  rates  not 
one  solitary  penny  is  left  to  reward  the 
editorial  labour  at  the  close  of  the  year. 
With  the  extension  of  our  subscription 
list,  your  compensation  shall  be  in- 
creased to  two — yes,  three  dollars  a 
page;  and  even  then  we  could  wish  it 
were  more.  We  will  look  for  our  own 
reward  in  the  consciousness  of  having 
done  something  to  encourage  American 
literature."  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Dr. 
Howe  still  continued  to  pay  himself  for 
his  articles,  otherwise  he  would  posi- 
tively have  lost  money  by  assuming  the 
editorial  chair.    All  honour  to  the  New 
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Englandi  In  this,  as  in  every  other 
aspect  of  its  professional  activity,  it  set 
from  the  start  a  high  standard.  It  is  one 
of  the  few  magazines  in  the  long  list 
whose  untimely  death  may  at  this  dis- 
tance be  genuinely  regretted. 

It  was  not  long  before  Park  Benja- 
min issued  his  valedictory.  Although 
there  were  to  be  some  years  of  fluctua- 
tion in  the  traflic,  he  may  be  called  the 
first  in  the  procession  of  editors  and 
magazines  heading  toward  New  York. 

It  could  not  be  expected  that  a  journal 
affording  very  limited  means  of  compensa- 
tion to  authors  could  attain  a  Very  high 
standard  of  excellence.  [Note  that  no  sooner 
had  the  practice  begun  than  those  rapacious 
writers  started  to  bargain  at  once!  Ten 
years  before  they  had  been  glad  to  write 
for  the  good  of  the  country  and  their  own 
reputation.]  It  has  presented  from  month 
to  month  the  best  papers  from  writers  who 
were  generously  content  with  a  very  inade- 
quate remuneration.  Authors  of  celebrity, 
whose  books  are  sure  of  a  popular  reward, 
are  vainly  solicited  to  waste  their  efforts 
in  the  pages  of  a  monthly  magazine.  Could 
the  American  publishers  afford,  like  the 
English,  to  pay  handsomely  for  articles,  we 
should  soon  see  our  journals  assuming  a  dif- 
ferent character  and  vying  successfully  with 
the  best  transatlantic  productions.  As  the 
case  stands,  it  is  unfair  to  make  comparisons 
between  the  light  literature  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States.  There  are  few  edu- 
cated men  in  this  country  who  can  yield 
themselves  to  the  pursuits  of  literature  and 
the  liberal  studies.  With  the  exception  of 
those  whom  fortune  has  placed  beyond  the 
necessity  of  exertion,  there  are  no  authors 
by  profession.  When  a  poor  man  has  at- 
tempted to  live  by  scholarship,  he  has  been 
compelled  to  seek  a  resource  as  instructor 
or  lecturer  or  some  such  mind-wearying  em- 
ployment. I  believe,  however,  that  we  shall 
soon  see  better  da^'s.  The  worth  of  literary 
labour  is  beginning  to  be  appreciated.  The 
magazine  will  hereafter  be  conducted  under 
better  auspices.  It  will  be  united  with  an- 
other work  of  a  similar  kind  in  New  York, 
and  be  styled  in  future  the  American 
Monthly  Magazine. 


This  proved  to  be,  it  is  true,  but 
one  of  the  long,  long  thoughts  of  a 
young  man ;  yet,  O  Boston,  Boston,  how 
often  in  the  years  to  come  wert  thou  to 
hear  from  high  places  that  westward 
the  course  of  empire  was  taking  its  way ! 
Now,  however,  all  unconscious  of  the 
worst  blow  fate  had  in  store  for 
her — when  the  North  American  Re- 
view, cradled  in  her  bosom,  was  to  prove 
sharper  than  a  serpent's  tooth — she  had 
already  set  about,  undeafened  by  the 
commercial  clamours  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  the  making  of  the  Bos- 
ton tradition. 

III.  The  Transcendental  Club  AND 

THE  "Dial" 

Dr.  Hale  says  the  people  of  Bos- 
ton took  an  interest  in  what  we 
should,  now  call  idealistic  or  sentimen- 
tal enterprises,  such  as  was  iiot  paralleled 
in  what  he  knew  of  other  cities.  In  Bos- 
ton, by  a  sort  of  natural  law,  the  proph- 
ets of  new  beliefs  'and  new  supersti- 
tions made  rendezvous.  This  local 
ferment,  eager  expectation,  and  readi- 
ness for  new  things  did  not  characterise 
Boston  at  the  beginning  of  the  centur>-, 
and  certainly,  he  adds,  does  not  char- 
acterise it  to-day. 

A  picturesque  place  where  one  who  was 
wise  enough  might  watch  some  of  its  cur- 
rents, was  the  modest  book-shop  kept  in  a 
private  house  by  Miss  Elizabeth  Peabody. 
Miss  Peabody  had  been  the  teacher  of  a 
girls'  school;  and  she  was  herself  on  the 
very  front  edge  of  all  the  advance  move- 
ments. Somehow  or  other  she  and  her  sis- 
ters— afterward  Mrs.  Horace  Mann  and 
Mrs.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne — opened  a  "for- 
eign circulating  library"  in  what  was  the 
front  parlour.  I  am  afraid  that  the  subscrip- 
tion to  the  library  and  the  sales  of  books 
did  not  amount  to  much.  But  what  happened 
was  this:  If  you  had  a  vacant  ten  minutes 
you  went  in  there,  for  it  was  just  in  the 
middle  of  the  Boston  of  that  time.  Who 
was  there  that  you  did  not  meet  who  was 
wide-awake  and  interested  in  the  future? 
Perhaps  somebody  told  you  that  Margaret 
Fuller's   conversation    of    that   week   would 
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be  on  the  myth  of  Juno  or  the  myth  of 
Ceres,  and  wouldn't  you  like  to  come  round 
on  Thursday  evening?  Or  somebody  said 
that  thus-and-so  would  be  going  on  in  prtptL- 
ration  for  Brook  Farm.  If  you  had  that 
ten  minutes  and  looked  in  at  12  West  Street, 
you  were  made  sure,  if  you  had  not  known 
it  before,  that  this  world  had  a  future  and 
that  very  probably  it  was  true  that  the  king- 
dom of  God  was  at  hand.  I  think  the  Brook 
Farm  people  all  made  their  regular  liead- 
quarters  at  the  Foreign  Circulating  Library. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  helter-skelter  in  which 
everybody  availed  himself  of  its  hospitalities 
did  not  promote  its  pecuniary  success. 

This  last  sentence  might  have  been 
written  of  the  Dial,  the  publication 
which  this  eager  idealistic  band  pro- 
jected as  the  fountain-light  of  all  their 
day.  At  no  time  in  its  four  years  did 
its  subscription  list  reach  three  hundred 
names.  Even  the  open-handed  Miss 
Peabody,  who  was  quite  inured  to  such 
behaviour  from  the  Boston  intellectuals, 
complained  at  its  being  systematically 
loaned  from  house  to  house.  Mr.  F. 
B.  Sanborn  says  it  died  of  starvation, 
chiefly  because  it  was  ahead  of  the 
times;  but,  as  Miss  Peabody  testified 
that  it  could  have  paid  expenses  with 
five  hundred  subscribers,  it  died  evi- 
dently of  the  thrift  of  its  admirers. 

Mr.  George  Willis  Cooke  in  the 
Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  has 
written  the  most  complete  account  of 
it.  As  early  as  1835,  he  says,  Emerson 
wrote  of  an  "organ  of  a  spiritual  philos- 
ophy" which  was  to  have  been  called 
the  Transcendentalist,  or  the  Spiritual 
Inquirer.  He  suggested  to  Carlyle, 
whom  all  his  American  enthusiasts  were 
urging  to  settle  in  America,  that  he  take 
the  editorship.  "We  have  some  confi- 
dence," wrote  Emerson  (not  remember- 
ing what  plain  livers  were  Boston's 
highest  thinkers),  "that  it  could  be 
made  to  secure  him  a  support."  Out 
of  the  discussion  over  the  proposed  peri- 
odical grew  several  meetings  of  what 
came  to  be  known  as  the  Transcenden- 
talist Club,  a  dozen  people  who  desired 
a   more  spiritual   interpretation   of   re- 


ligion. The  talk  was  large  and  leisurely 
and  did  not  grow  definite  until  1839. 
Margaret  Fuller  was  selected  for  editor, 
and  the  first  .issue  was  set  for  April, 
1840.  But  only  thirty  subscribers  had 
appeared  by  Tune.  Nevertheless,  in 
July  the  Dial  essayed  the  outer  air. 
The  announcement  ran: 

We  invite  the  attention  of  our  countrymen 
to  a  new  design.  With  some  reluctance  the 
present  editors  of  this  work  have  yielded 
themselves  to  the  wishes  of  their  friends, 
finding  something  sacred  and  not  to  be  with- 
stood in  the  importunity  which  urged  the 
production  of  a  Journal  in  a  new  spirit. 
Manysincere  persons  in  New  England  repro- 
bate that  rigour  of  our  conventions  of  re- 
ligion and  education  which  is  turning  us  to 
stone,  which  renounces  hope,  which  looks 
only  backward,  which  asks  only  such  a  fu- 
ture as  the  past,  which  suspects  improve- 
ment and  holds  nothing  so  much  in  horror 
as  new  views  and  the  dreams  of  youth.  No 
one  can  converse  much  with  different  classes 
of  society  in  New  England  without  remark- 
ing the  progress  of  a  revolution.  It  is  in 
every  form  a  protest  against  usage  and  a 
search  for  principles.  If  our  Journal  share 
the  impulse  of  the  time,  it  cannot  now  pre- 
scribe its  own  course.  It  cannot  foretell  in 
orderly  propositions  what  it  shall  attempt. 
Let  it  be  one  cheerful,  rational  voice  amid 
the  din  of  mourners  and  polemics. 

The  editors  for  the  first  two  years 
were  Ripley  and  Margaret  Fuller.  For 
her  it  was  the  principal  event  in  that  lit- 
erary career  of  hers  which  somehow  did 
not  come  off.  Charles  Taber  Congdon 
thought,  like  everyone  else,  that  she  con- 
sidered her  own  opinion  conclusive  and 
a  little  resented  any  attempt  to  change  it ; 
and  that  she  swayed  all  around  her  by 
sheer  force  of  her  royal  intellect.  She 
had  physical  petuliarities  which  were  not 
pleasant,  and  even  Emerson  confessed 
that  she  repelled  him  upon  first  ac- 
quaintance. Later,  Greeley  wrote  that 
he  could  never  agree  with  his  guest 
about  diet  or  about  tea,  of  which  she 
drank  great  draughts.  But  arrogant 
and  opinionated  as  Margaret  was,  she 
wrote  Emerson  on  her  withdrawal  that 
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his  purpose  would  be  to  represent  his 
own  tastes  and  make  a  good  periodical, 
while  hers  had  rather  been  to  let  all 
kinds  of  people  have  freedom  to  say  their 
say  for  better  or  for  worse.  And  she 
proved  right;  for  Emerson  paid  far 
more  attention  to  merely  good  writing, 
and  for  the  rest  gave  a  voice  only  to 
those  reforms  he  personally  sympa- 
thised with.  The  first  number,  says 
Cooke,  rather  disappointed  them  all: 
Alcott  wrote  in  his  sententious  way,  "It 
measures  not  the  meridian  but  the 
morning  ray — the  nations  wait  for  the 
gnomon  that  shall  mark  the  broad 
noon."  And  later  he  wrote,  "A  fit 
organ  for  such  as  myself  is  not  yetj  but 
is  to  be."  Emerson  contented  himself 
with  writing  to  Carlyle:  "It  is  not 
much  but  it  is  better  than  anything  we 
had."  The  intention  had  been  to  pay 
Margaret  two  hundred  dollars  for  the 
editing,  but  the  money  did  not  material- 
ise. As  time  went  on  she  found  that 
her  health  would  not  bear  the  strain 
of  teaching  and  editing  at  the  same  time ; 
and  she  saw  that  it  was  in  vain  to  hope 
any  longer  for  a  maintenance  from  the 
paper,  so  that  she  might  devote  herself 
to  her  pen.  During  the  second  year, 
too,  the  publishers  failed;  and  it  was 
only  with  difficulty  that  the  editors  se- 
cured the  small  subscription  list.  Miss 
Peabody  then  undertook  the  publishing, 
and  even  wrapped  the  numbers  for  mail- 
ing. She  wrote  Emerson  that  she  would 
first  pay  the  printer  and  then  Margaret 
Fuller, — if  after  the  latter  had  received 
three  hundred  a  year  there  was  any  left, 
she  would  take  the  usual  commission. 
But  she  succeeded,  says  Cooke,  no  better 
than  "that  rascally  firm  who  were  her 
predecessors." 

Emerson  recorded  in  his  diary:  "I 
must  settle  the  question,  it  seems,  of  its 
life  or  death.  I  wish  it  to  live,  but  I 
do  not  wish  to  be  its  life,  neither  do 
I  like  to  put  it  in  the  hands  of  the 
Humanity  and  Reform  men,  because 
they  trample  on  letters  and  poetry;  nor 
in  the  hands  of  scholars,  for  they  are 
dead  and  dry."  Later  he  wrote  Car- 
lyle:   "I  had  not  tlie  cruelty  to  kill  it, 


and  so  must  answer  with  my  own 
proper  care  and  nursing  for  its  life. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  great  folly  in  me,  who 
have  little  adroitness  in  turning  out 
work.  Lately  at  New  York,  I  found  it 
to  be  to  a  certain  class  of  men  and 
women  an  object  of  tenderness  and  re- 
ligion. You  cannot  believe  it?"  And 
yet  it  could  not  muster  its  five  hundred 
subscribers!  So  all  the  thrift  was  not 
Bostonian — perhaps  this  coterie  took  a 
neighbourhood  copy  also.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  its  third  year,  when  Emerson 
took  charge,  its  subscribers  numbered 
only  two  hundred  and  twenty.  Emer- 
son's early  publisher,  James  Munroc, 
oifered  a  better  business  management 
than  it  had  hitherto  received  and  smaller 
expenses  by  reason  of  its  connection  with 
his  own  firm ;  but  as  a  year's  experience 
demonstrated  that  the  expenses  were 
greater  and  that  the  commission  for  his 
management  would  have  been  large 
enough  even  if  they  had  been  decreased, 
Emerson  managed  it  himself  for  two 
years.  It  seems  to  have  cost  him  some 
hundreds  of  dollars. 

Emerson  as  editor  was  much  con- 
cerned not  only  with  good  literature, 
but  with  liveliness  and  variety.  "W. 
E.  Channing's  Letters  are  very  agree- 
Jfeble  reading,"  he  wrote  to  Thoreau, 
"and  their  wisdom  lightened  by  a  vivac- 
ity very  rare  in  the  Dial.  I  have  a  valu- 
able manuscript — a  sea-voyage — from  a 
new  hand,  which  is  all  clear,  good 
sense,  and  I  may  make  some  of  Lane's 
graver  sheets  give  way  for  this  honest 
story."  Thoreau  wrote  to  Emerson:  "I 
think  this  is  a  noble  number.  It  per- 
spires thought  and  feeling.  I  can  speak 
of  it  now  a  little  like  a  foreigner  [he 
had  assisted  Emerson  in  editing  the 
paper  in  1843]  ;  and  to  me  it  is  a  long 
letter  of  encouragement  and  reproof, 
and  no  doubt  it  is  so  to  many  another 
in  the  land.  So  don't  give  up  the  ship." 
To  such  as  accepted  it  at  all,  says 
Cooke,  Transcendentalism  came  as  a 
gospel;  and  the  periodical  was  its  voice. 
Emerson  wrote  Thoreau  in  1843:  "The 
New  Englander  from  New  Haven 
angrily  affirms  that  the  Dial  is  not  as 
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good  as  the  Bible.  By  all  these  signs 
wc  infer  that  we  make  some  figure  in 
the  literary  world  though  we  are  not 
as  yet  encouraged  by  a  swollen  subscrip- 
tion list."  In  April,  1844,  George  Will- 
iam Curtis  wrote  to  D wight :  "The  Dial 
stops.  Is  it  not  like  the  going  out  of  a 
star?  Its  place  was  so  unique  in  our 
literature !  All  who  wrote  and  sang  for 
it  were  clothed  in  white  garments;  and 
the  work  itself  so  calm  and  collected, 
though  springing  from  the  same  undis- 
mayed hope  which  furthers  all  our  best 
reforms.  But  the  intellectual  worth  of 
the  times  will  be  told  in  other  ways, 
though  the  Dial  no  longer  reports  the 
progress  of  the  day." 

Curtis  had  appeared  there  for  the  first 
time;  and  so  had  Thoreau,  Dwight, 
Cranch  and  Dana.  For  all  its  writers 
it  had  been  almost  their  first  means  of 
self-expression,  whether  like  Emerson 
and  Alcott  they  had  appeared  before  or 
not.  The  fervour  of  the  writers,  their 
air  of  having  something  to  say  which 
outsiders  could  not  appreciate,  their  un- 
concern for  facts  and  literary  laws — all 
these  things,  says  Cooke,  made  it  an 
object  of  ridicule  to  those  not  in  sym- 
pathy; and  even  to  those  who  were,  for 
Cranch  and  James  Freeman  Clarke  in 
Louisville  caricatured  the  extravagance 
and  naivete  of  the  Orphic  Sayings  of 
Alcott,  which  were  often  as  profound  as 
they    were    absurd.      "How   surprised 


would  some  of  these  writers  be,"  says 
Frothingham's  Transcendentalism  in 
New  England,  "if  they  should  now  in 
their  prosaic  days  read  what  they  wrote 
under  the  spell  of  that  fine  frenzy!" 
Much  of  his  best  writing  in  prose  and 
verse  Emerson  contributed  to  its  pages; 
and  almost  all  its  staff  afterward  won 
distinction  and  a  few  fame,  seemingly 
permanent.  But  in  spite  of  their  one 
hundred  and  thirty-six  pages,  Carlyle 
thought  the  numbers  had  too  little  body ; 
and  Brownson  owned  in  the  Boston 
Quarterly,  while  praising  it  highly,  that 
it  lacked  manliness;  and  the  Philistine 
press  called  it  a  chaos  of  obscurity  and 
nonsense,  while  the  religious  press 
scented  atheism.  Perhaps  Furness  said 
the  best  thing  about  it  when  he  wrote 
to  Emerson  in  1852:  "I  am  attracted 
and  repelled  by  all  this  talk  and  specu- 
lation about  things  unseen  and  unseeable. 
How  continually  does  it  degenerate  into 
a  wisdom  of  words,  and  how  hard  it  is 
to  keep  humble  and  self -forgetting.  It 
is  a  favourite  idea  of  mine  that  the  all- 
ministering  Providence  gives  us  these 
speculations  and  theology  and  religious 
forms,  etc.,  etc.,  to  occupy  us  and  divert 
our  attention  from  the  work  going  on 
within  us,  which  our  self-conceit,  if  it 
meddles  with  it,  is  sure  to  spoil;  just 
as  we  rattle  a  bunch  of  keys  before  a 
baby  when  it  is  being  vaccinated." 


The  next  article  in  Mr.  Tassins  series  will  deal  with  the  Philadelphia  maga- 
zines in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Though  Boston  had  snatched  the 
fillet  from  her  brow,  and  only  within  her  household  was  now  heard  the  boast  that 
she  was  the  American  Athens,  Philadelphia  was  still  the  centre  of  culture  enough 
to  inaugurate  and  centre  of  practicality  enough  to  maintain  the  three  most  financially 
successful  magazines  {as  long  as  they  lasted)  of  the  entire  period.  At  the  beginning 
of  this  era,  Neal  in  an  English  magazine  scornfully  referred  to  her  natives  as 
"mutton-headed  Athenians/'  and  Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  at  the  end  of  it,  admit- 
ted that  his  fellow-citizens,  though  well-washed,  well-dressed,  and  well-behaved, 
were  all  alike  as  buttons  out  of  a  button-mould — still  this  Tomlinson  of  cities  did 
more  in  her  three  magazines  to  encourage  "light  literature"  in  America  than  her 
younger  rivals,  Boston,  who  had  seized  the  sceptre,  and  New  York,  who  now  began 
to  clamour  for  it. 
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A  PARADOXICAL  "cradle  of  Yankee 
humour"  is  the  Nova  Scotia  town  of 
Windsor,  whose  proudest  boast  since  the 
days  of  George  the  Third  has  been  its 
college,  a  church  university  which  "out- 
Toried  Oxfojd"  and  was  chartered  by 
the  colonies*  oppressor.  The  founder 
of  Kings  College  was  the  first  bishop 
of  Nova  Scotia,  who  as  the  Reverend 
Charles  Inglis  defied  a  Revolutionary 
general  by  praying  Heaven  from  his 
pulpit  in  Trinity  Church,  New  York, 
that  British  George  might  confound  his 
enemies  and  vanquish  his  foes. 

In  an  environment  dominated  by  the 
Royalist  spirit,  Thomas  Chandler  Hali- 
burton  was  born,  December  17,  1796. 
From  Kings  College  he  was  graduated  at 
the  age  of  nineteen.  His  father's  father 
had  moved  from  Boston  to  Nova  Scotia 
because  of  his  allegiance  to  England,  and 
joined  a  colony  of  United  Empire 
Loyalists  near  Windsor.  More  re- 
motely, young  Haliburton  was  related  to 
the  family  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
wrote  The  Memorials  of  the  Halibur- 
tons  for  private  circulation. 

At  twenty,  the  youth  who  was  to  be- 
come Canada's  foremost  man  of  let- 
ters made  a  romantic  marriage  with 
the  orphaned  daughter  of  a  British 
army  officer.  Three  years  later  he  was 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  began  to  prac- 
tise law  and  oratory  in  Annapolis  Royal, 
the  ancient  settlement  where,  in  his  own 
words,  "the  egg  was  laid  of  that  Amer- 
ican bird  whose  progeny  have  since 
spread  over  this  immense  continent." 
The  house  where  he  lived  is  next  to  the 
Clifton  Hotel  on  the  main  street  of 
this  famously  old  little  town  called  for 
Queen  Anne. 

As  a  speaker,  the  young  lawyer's  wit 
was  kindly,  though,  as  later  years  were 


to  prove,  he  spoke  even  more  effectively 
with  his  pen  than  with  his  tongue.  In 
his  thirty-first  year  he  made  an  address 
before  the  Assembly  at  Halifax  which 
so  moved  a  reporter  named  Joseph 
Howe,  afterward  the  greatest  orator 
in  the  Dominion,  that  he  forgot  to  write 
it  down  and  sat  open-mouthed  to  the 
end  of  the  peroration.  A  year  later, 
Haliburton  was  appointed  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  Lower  Court  of  Common 
Pleas,  and  in  1841  he  took  his  seat  on 
the  bench  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
province.  In  the  interval  between  these 
two  appointments,  the  legislator  and  the 
judge  became  also  the  historian  and 
litterateur.  As  the  Squire  in  a  con- 
versation with  Sam  Slick,  he  himself 
refers  to  his  history  of  Nova  Scotia  as 
an  'important  account  of  unimportant 
things,"  but  despite  the  modest  cynicism 
this  work,  published  in  1829,  is  even 
to-day  judged  an  authority  on  early 
provincial  happenings.  It  is  said  that 
Longfellow  acquired  from  it  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  Acadians  and  their  en- 
forced migration,  and  it  is  further  re- 
lated that  the  tale  of  the  parted  lovers, 
as  Longfellow  received  it,  came  in  a 
descending  line  from  an  aunt  of  Judge 
Haliburton's  to  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
and  through  him  to  his  illustrious 
brother-in-law. 

The  creator  of  Sam  Slick  was  bom 
in  the  same  house  in  which  his  father 
had  been  born  before  it  was  moved  from 
its  original  site.  This  fact  gave  rise  to 
a  remark,  oft-quoted  by  the  Judge,  that 
he  and  his  parent  had  first  seen  the  light 
under  the  same  roof  though  the  towns 
of  their  birth  were  twenty  miles  apart. 
This  was  not  the  dwelling,  however, 
in  which  the  author's  most  widely  famed 
character  came  into  being.  A  new  and 
finer  house,  called  "Clifton,"  was  erected 
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sLon  would  take  place  to  decide  so.r.c 
point  of  literary  taste  or  artistic  appre- 
ciation. 

He  did  not  take  criticism  tamely.  At 
the  first  symptom  of  disagreement  he 
was  rigid  with  expectation  of  attack  and 
determination  to  defend.  On  more  than 
one  point  in  that  evening's  discussion  and 
in  subsequent  ones  he  had  the  good  sense 
to  see  that  his  critics  had  the  right  of 
the  question.  Then,  with  cigarette  pen- 
dent between  his  lips  he  would  jab  his 
pencil  at  the  manuscript,  or  perhaps 
steadying  the  manuscript  with  the  hand 
that  held  the  rapidly  burning  cigarette, 
wh'ch  naturally  distributed  its  ash  lib- 
erally and  with  fine  indifference,  he 
made  the  corrections. 

Invariably  at  the  hour  set  for  night 
prayers  he  would  stop  abruptly  and  with 
a  brusque  "Good-Night"  hurry  out  over 
the  dark  paths  that  led  through  the  va- 
rious gardens,  familiar  to  him  but  diffi- 
cult to  the  stranger,  stopping  now  and 


then  to  indicate  a  danp^erous  step  or 
overhanging  bough,  until  the  chapel  was 
reached.  There  the  servants  would  as- 
semble; and  presently  the  door  giving 
out  on  the  public  road  would  open  and 
in  the  twilight  of  the  darkness  diffused 
with  the  light  of  the  sanctuary  lamp,  the 
figures  of  our  erstwhile  "reading  circle" 
could  be  seen,  their  heads  bearing  the 
classic  Spanish  mantilla,  and  their  rich 
Kowns  rustling  as  they  knelt,  each  evi- 
dently in  an  accustomed  place.  Then 
from  his  stall  behind  the  rood  screen 
that  his  own  hands  had  helped  to  carve 
would  come  the  harsh  subdued  voice 
that  five  minutes  before  had  been  rush- 
ing through  the  words  his  own  witch- 
ery had  brought  together  to  depict  lovely 
scenes,  or  thrilling  emotions,  but  that 
now  reverentially  rendered  the  beauti- 
ful prayers  of  Compline. 

The  reading  ended,  one  by  one  the 
worshippers  would  slip  away,  leaving 
him  huddled  up  in  his  favourite  attitude 
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mated  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Slick  that  the 
editor  of  the  Halifax  newspaper  decided 
to  issue  a  duo  decimo  volume  to  include 
the  chapters  already  published  and  some 
additional  contributions.  Issued  in  this 
form,  the  writings  of  the  unknown  hu- 
mourist had  an  immediate  success  under 
the  title  The  Clockmaker;  or.  The  Say- 
ings and  Doings  of  Samuel  Slick  of 
Slickville. 

An    American   edition   of    1837   an- 
nounces in  its  advertising  pages  the  new 


was  boastful,  he  was  unscrupulous  and 
illiterate,  and  he  talked  with  a  twang. 
His  judgments,  however,  were  per- 
meated with  a  saving  wit,  and  "hoss- 
sense."  So  potent  was  Haliburton's 
delineation  of  the  Yankee  trader  that 
up  to  the  present  day  has  it  influenced 
the  foreign  estimate  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

The  illustrators  of  Sayings  and  Do- 
ings, and  of  later  volumes,  confirmed  the 
written  description  of  The  Clockmaker 
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books  Barnaby  Rudge  and  Oliver 
Twist,  by  the  author  of  the  Pickwick 
Club,  which  had  been  published  the  year 
before.  The  two  Samuels,  Weller  and 
Slick,  were  products  of  the  same  literary 
era,  and  both  induced  laughter  by  their 
dialect  and  astute  stories.  The  Clock- 
maker,  "a  composite  of  the  character- 
types  of  the  United  States,"  convulsed 
the  cultured  Easterner  as  well  as  the 
frontiersman  of  the  prairies.  In  Eng- 
land, Sam  Slick  was  forthwith  accepted 
as  the  symbolic  American  in  speech,  ap- 
pearance, and  manner  of  thought.     He 


and  made  him  lean,  smiling  and 
crudely  habited  in  contrast  to  "testy, 
pompous,  pot-bellied  John  Bull."  A 
reviewer  in  the  London  Timet  of  No- 
vember 27,  1840,  pronounced  the  opin- 
ion that  "no  modern  book  can  give  a 
better  insight  into  the  politics,  preju- 
dices, manners  and  acting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  United  States  than  this. 
...  He  {Sam  Slick)  is  the  shrewdest 
traveller  through  'the  States'  that  has 
yet  perambulated  the  whereabouts  of 
Jonathan.  .  .  .  Sam  Slick  is  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the   United  States  what 
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Hotspur  was  to  the  chivalry  of  England, 
The  glass  wherein  the  youth  may  dress 
themselves." 

The  Liv'mg  Age  compared  Sam  Slick 
to  Tristram  Shandy,  avowing  that  he 
was  "precious  as  a  queer  creature, 
knowing,  impudent,  sensible,  sagacious, 
vulgar,  yet  not  without  a  certain  tact, 
and  overflowing  with  humour." 

"The  British  can  whip  all  the  world, 
and  we  can  whip  the  British,"  was  a 


do  you  say  to  a  cross  of  the  two?  And 
that's  just  what  we  are,"  he  asserts  of 
his  countrymen.  "  Push  on — keep 
movin' — go  ahead,"  is  the  maxim  of 
the  States  according  to  this  spokesman, 
who  made  his  utterances  little  more  than 
a  half  century  after  the  new  republic 
had  begun  its  career  under  Washington. 
Ill 

In    the    train    of     The    Clockmaker 
came   other    works,    all    issued    anony- 


saying  widely  quoted.  "I  believe  we 
may  stump  the  Univarse,"  was  another 
boast  of  Connecticut  Sam.  "We  im- 
prove on  cverjthing  and  we  have  im- 
proved on  our  own  species.  .  .  .  One 
of  our  free  and  enlightened  citizens — 
he's  the  chap  that  has  both  speed,  wind 
and  bottom;  he's  clear  grit — ginger  to 
the  backbone,  you  may  depend  .  .  . 
spry  as  a  fox,  supple  as  an  eel,  and 
cute  as  a  weasel  .  .  .  the>-  fairly 
take  the  shine  off  creation — they  are 
actilly  equal  to  cash."  "Brag  is  a  good 
d(%  and  Holdfast  a  better  one,  hut  what 
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mously,  but  bearing  the  brand  of  the' 
same  facetious  pen.  The  Attache;  or, 
Sam  Slick  in  England,  supposes  the  keen- 
witted Yankee  to  have  gained  so  exalted 
a  "literary  reputation"  thnt  he  is  ap- 
pointed to  a  post  under  the  American 
ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James, 
There  he  turns  his  satire  upon  the 
foibles  and  affectations  of  the  country 
to  which  he  is  for  the  time  being  ac- 
credited. This  book,  so  Haliburton's 
biographers  say,  was  a  counterstroke  to 
Dickens's  uncomplimentary  American 
Sietches.     Wise  Saws  and  Alodern  In- 
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stances  and  its  sequel,  Nature  and  Hu-  ton,  whose  wife  had  died  some  sears  be- 

man  Nature,  also  dealt  with  the  now  fore,  left  his  home  in  Windsor  and  went 

celebrated  citizen  of  Sliclcville,  his  Opiri-  'to  live  in   England.     There  an  Amer- 

ions.  Doings,  and  Inventions.  lean  gentleman  had  been  credited  with 

The  Letter-bag  of  the  Great  fVestern;  the  uncomfnon  success  of  the  Sam  Slick 

or,  Life  in  a  Steamer,  comprised  an  en-  books.     The  jurist  had  kept  his  secret 

tertaining     budget     of     correspondence  well,   and    withou.t   consoling   royalties, 

presumably  written  by  travellers  to  or  for  he  never  received  any  material  re- 

from  America,  which  vastly  amused  both  ward    for    The    Chckmaher    beyond    a 

tourists    and     stay-at-homes     in     those  silver  salver  presented  by  Richard  Bent- 


earliest    days    of    steam    transportation,  ley,  his  English  publisher.     The  Clock- 

seventy  years  ago.     Fraser's  Magazine  maker  ran   into  fifty  editions  and  was 

published  serially   The  Old  Judge;  or,  given  a  place  with  the  classic  creations 

Life  in  a  Colony,  which  chiefly  aimed  to  of  Fielding,  Smollett  and  Burham. 

portray  social  and  economic  conditions  Haliburton    had    rooms    for    a  time 

in  Nova  Scotia.     It  was  published  in  above  a  toy-shop  in  Piccadilly,     Then 

book    form    in    1849    and    subsequently  he   took    to   wife   a    well-to-do.  widow, 

translated    into    French    and    German,  who    maintained    an    establishment    at 

The  authorship  of  these  contributions  to  Isleworth,     near     Richmond  -  on  -  the 

humourous  literature   remained    a  mys-  Thames.     In  1859  the  eminent  colonial 

tery  until  1856,  when  Judge  Halibur-  was  elected  to  Parliament,  where  he  was 
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granted  the  coveted  opportunity  of 
diampioning  the  despised  Canadian 
colonies,  which  many  in  Great  Britain, 
Gladstone  included,  would  have  divorced 
from  the  Empire. 

He  died  in  1865,  at  the  age  of  sixt\- 
eight,  and  was  buried  on  the  banks  of 
the  Thames,  in  the  same  Acre  where 
lie  the  bones  of  Captain  Vancouver,  the 
explorer  and  navigator, 

A  son  of  Judge  Haliburton  was  raised 


A  London  admirer  doubts  if  he  had  a 
rival  "in  his  peculiar  vocation" — the 
portrayal  of  the  national  character  be- 
yond the  Atlantic.  An  Illustraled 
Nncs  review  of  1843  said  that  his  suc- 
cess was  achieved  through  "sound  and 
sagacious  views  of  human  nature  as  it 
exists  in  a  comparatively  free  and  un- 
sophisticated state." 

"Of    all   the    seventeen    senses,"    say? 
Mr.  Slick,  "i  like  common  sense  about 
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to  the  peerage  as  a  reward  for  notable 
service  in  the  British  War  Office.  The 
first  native  of  an  English  colony  to  be 
so  honoured,  he  quartered  his  coat-of- 
arms  with  the  maple  leaf  and  beaver  of 
New  Scotland  and  with  the  stag  and 
thistle  of  Old  Scotland. 

IV 
Haliburton's  position  as  the  premier 
humourist  of   his  school   has  been   sus- 
tained by  critics  of  both   hemispheres. 


as  well  as  any  on  'em,  arter  all."  "I 
seek  the  sunny  side  of  life  always,  unless 
the  weather  is  too  hot,  and  then  I  go 
to  the  shade.  The  changes  in  the  tem- 
perature make  me  enjoy  both,"  was  one 
of  his  Wise  Saws.  In  N^itur^  and  Hu- 
man Nature  he  declares,  "There  are 
three  things.  Squire,  I  like  in  a  spekela- 
tion: — First.  A  fair  shake.  Second. 
A  fair  profit,  and  third,  a  fair  share  of 
fun."  "The  sunny  side  of  common 
sense"  is  a  terse  definition  that  has  been 
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applied  to  the  individiual  humour  of 
The  Clockmaker.  America  has  been 
called  a  nation  of  optimists.  Nowhere 
in  literature  is  there  a  more  irrepressible 
exponent  of  optimism  than  this  lank, 
perceptive  itinerant  peddler  bequeathed 
to  us  by  a  native  of  provincial  Canada. 
Haliburton's  portrait  was  after  the 
manner  of  Hogarth,  said  a  French  critic; 
"his  characters  were  the  precursors  of 
Twain's  and  Mrs.  Partington's";  "Sam 
Slick  was  the  archetype  of  David 
Harum,"  other  judges  have  atfirmed. 
His  work  is  "likely  to  have  a  more  en- 
during reputation  than  the  mere  me- 
chanical humour  of  Mark  Twain,"  is  an 
English  journalist's  extravagant  senti- 
ment. Christopher  North  in  Black- 
wood's Magaxine  compared   Sam   Slick 


to  amusing  characterisations  of  Wash- 
ington Irving,  to  the  latter's  disadvan- 
tage. "Haliburton  is  a  caricaturist  as 
good  as  Dickens,  better  than  Thack- 
eray," declared  a  writer  in  the  Revue 
des  Deux  Mondes,  in  the  year  1850. 
"Thackeray  was  too  literary  in  his 
drawing.  Dickens  had  always  a  theory 
to  illustrate.  -Haliburton  understood 
caricature  as  it  should  be  understood. 
His  portraits  had  the  true  animus  of 
caricature.  They  were  grotesque  and 
eccentric,  with  no  hidden  moral  lurk- 
ing behind." 

A  critic  contributed  to  the  same  peri- 
odical, in  1 841 ,  an  article  entitled 
"Scenes  de  la  Vie  Privee  dans  I'Amer- 
ique  du  Nord,"  in  which  he  adjudged 
the  adages  of  Monsieur  Slick  to  be  as 
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sage  as  those  of  Sancho  Panza.  It  was 
his  opinion  that  "since  the  characterisa- 
tions of  Walter  Scott,  no  one  has  in- 
vented a  better  personage  than  Sam 
Slick.  .  .  .  His  nose  is  pointed,  his 
forehead  high,  his  ph>-siognoiny  laugh- 
ii^,  his  eye  scintillating  with  penetra- 
tion and  vanity.  .  .  .  Active,  in- 
dustrious, he  gives  way  to  no  one.  He 
exceb  in  the  difficult  art  of  exciting  the 
desire  of  his  patrons,  of  tweaking  their 
ardour,  of  concealing  the  hook,  then  pro- 
ducing it  again.  .  .  .  He  loves  his 
country,  its  institutions,  but  has  his  eyes 
open  for  the  faults,  dangers  and  abuses 
of  the  United  States.  When  reason 
lacks,  anecdotes  come  to  his  aid, — after 
the  anecdotes,  proverbs.  The  little  book 
of  Monsieur  Haliburton  expresses  the 
true  motives  which  animate  the  Ameri- 
cans— insatiable  activity,  acquisitiveness, 
the  desire  to  devour  space  and  time."  judce  hamburton 

Many   of    the    Clockmaker's    sayings 
have  became  proverbs,  though  few  who      "<»"  the  Old  Judge.     "I  guess  I  wasnt 
use    them    are    aware   of    their    source,      brought   up   at  all,    I    growcd,"   is  un- 
"Circumstances  alter  cases"  is  a  maxim      doubtcdly     the     ancestor     of     lopsys 
quaint    avowal.      Said     Sam,     'When 
ladies   wear   the   breeches,    their   petti- 
coats must  be  long  to  hide  them."  "The 
houses  hope  builds  are  castles  in  the  air," 
was  another  sententiuus  saying  we  owe 
to  him. 

It  is  recorded  that  Judge  Haliburton 
gained  an  insight  into  the  dodges  of  the 
"circuit"  clock  peddlers  who  for  years 
over- ran  both  States  and  Provinces 
from  north  to  south,  through  sitting  in 
judgment  upon  them  when  they  were 
tried  before  him  for  hoaxing  their 
patrons.  His  ideas  of  the  Yankee  dia- 
lect and  temperament  are  supposed  to 
have  been  promoted  by  an  acquaintance 
with  descendants  of  the  Loyalists,  who, 
transplanted  from  New  England  soil, 
had  the  same  accent  and  vulgarities  of 
speech,  and  the  same  methods  of  trade. 
As  the  Squire  he  makes  Sam  confess 
that  a  certain  clock,  a  "gawdy,  highly 
varnished,  trumpery- looking  affair," 
which  he  had  cunningly  disposed  of  for 
forty  dollars,  had  an  actual  value  of  six 
juDCB  halibuiiton's  first  wife   (n^e  miss        dollars  and  a  half. 

NEVILLE)  Such  timepieces  arc  still  to  be  found 
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in  Nova  Scotia  houses.  If  one  asks  why 
they  are  still  designated  as  "Sam  Slick 
clocks,"  the  country  folk  shake  their 
heads  vaguely.  "It*s  what  everybody's 
always  called  them,"  said  a  very  old 
man. 

"But  there  never  was  a  real  peddler 
named  Sam  Slick." 

"Perhaps  not,  but  a-plenty  of  schem- 
ing vagrants  from  over  the  line  that  sold 
cheats  like  this,"  thumping  the  old 
clock  with  its  sallowed  face  and  useless 


hands.  "Since  I  was  a  boy, — I  was 
born  in  '34 — I  kin  remember  hanging 
on  to  this  clock  in  the  back  of  the  wagon 
going  to  the  village  to  get  it  fixed,  and 
bringing  it  home  again  to  find  it  out  o* 
kelter  afore  we  got  to  the  door." 

Which  corroborates  Sam  Slick's  own 
description  of  the  clocks  he  sold — 
"clocks  warranted  to  run  from  July  to 
Etarnity,  stoppages  included,  and  I  must 
say  they  do  run  as — as  long  as  wooden 
clocks  commonly  do,  that's  a  fact." 


ROBERT  HUGH  BENSON 


A  Personal  Memory 
BY  JOSEPH  H.  MC  MAHON,  Ph.D. 


Whatever  the  verdict  of  critics  or 
people,  Loneliness,  Mgr.  Benson's  last 
novel,  will  always  be  for  me  his  best 
because  of  the  prejudice  of  personal  in- 
terest. He  wrote  the  concluding  chap- 
ters of  it  in  the  small  hours  of  the  morn- 
ing of  the  brilliant  day  last  August  when 
for  the  last  time,  I  journeyed  down  to 
Hare  Street  to  be  his  guest  for  a  week 
end.  That  night  after  dinner  atid  after 
his  recital  of  the  themes  treated  in  the 
novel  and  of  his  purpose  in  using  it,  he 
read  those  concluding  chapters  for  me. 
The  scene  was  most  interesting  and  in- 
timate. By  repeated  purchases  he  had 
increased  the  grounds  originally  sur- 
rounding Hare  Street  House*  until  they 
embraced  three  or  four  considerable  ad- 
joining properties.  On  one  of  these  he 
had  erected  two  delightfully  picturesque 
cottages.  I  rather  think  his  idea  was  to 
form  a  distinctively  Catholic  colony  in 
this  out-of-the-way,  humdrum  English 
village  that  had  been  totally  innocent  of 
Catholics  until  he  came  to  settle  there. 
He  was  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  the 
wrought-iron  Charles  H  gateway,  lead- 
ing to  the  large,  roomy,  square,  com- 
fortable house  that  he  purchased  I  am 


quite  sure   because  of  its  gateway  and 
old  wainscoting. 

It  was  to  one  of  these  cottages,  occu- 
pied by  a  lady  of  distinguished  lineage, 
herself  a  convert,  that  we  were  invited 
to  take  our  coffee.  Evidently  it  was  ^ 
fixed  practice  with  him  to  go  over  to 
this  elegantly  appointed  "country 
house  living  room"  to  drink  the  tiny 
cup  of  coffee  and  smoke  innumerablj 
cigarettes,  while  in  a  semicircle  rount 
the  beautiful  room  in  the  soft  light  o\ 
shaded  electroliers  sat  his  hostess  and 
several  of  her  neighbours  and  visitors. 
Greetings  were  scarcely  exchanged  when 
the  trim  maid  entered  with  the  shining 
coffee  service;  and  then  with  his  charac- 
teristic impatience  at  losing  time,  he 
asked  whether  he  would  begin.  He  read 
rapidly  between  frequent  pulls  at  his 
cjgarctte.  To  unaccustomed  Ameri- 
ca^ i^^s  it  was  amusing  to  see  these 
sta&ly  English  dames,  all  of  "the  grand 
air,"  dM<ving  out  silver  cigarette  cases, 
and  calnily  lighting  each  a  cigarette, 
smoking  placidly  as  he  read,  until  some 
interjection  would  cause  the  reading  to 
be  suspended  while  an  animated  discus- 
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sion  would  take  place  to  decide  scire 
point  of  literary  taste  or  artistic  appre- 
ciation. 

He  did  not  take  criticism  tamely.  At 
the  first  symptom  of  disagreement  he 
was  rigid  with  expectation  of  attack  and 
determination  to  defend.  On  more  than 
one  point  in  that  evening's  discussion  and 
in  subsequent  ones  he  had  the  good  sense 
to  see  that  his  critics  had  the  right  of 
the  question.  Then,  with  cigarette  pen- 
dent between  his  lips  he  would  jab  his 
pencil  at  the  manuscript,  or  perhaps 
steadying  the  manuscript  with  the  hand 
that  held  the  rapidly  burning  cigarette, 
wh-ch  naturally  distributed  its  ash  lib- 
erally and  with  fine  indifference,  he 
made  the  corrections. 

Invariably  at  the  hour  set  for  night 
prayers  he  would  stop  abruptly  and  with 
a  brusque  "Good-Night"  hurry  out  over 
the  dark  paths  that  led  through  the  va- 
rious gardens,  familiar  to  him  but  diffi- 
cult to  the  stranger,  stopping  now  and 


then  to  indicate  a  dangerous  step  or 
overhanging  bough,  until  the  chapel  was 
reached.  There  the  servants  would  as- 
semble; and  presently  the  door  giving 
out  on  the  public  road  would  open  and 
in  the  twilight  of  the  darkness  diffused 
with  the  light  of  the  sanctuary  lamp,  the 
figures  of  our  erstwhile  "reading  circle" 
could  be  seen,  their  heads  bearing  the 
classic  Spanish  mantilla,  and  their  rich 
gowns  rustling  as  they  knelt,  each  evi- 
dently in  an  accustomed  place.  Then 
from  his  stall  behind  the  rood  screen 
that  his  own  hands  had  helped  to  carve 
would  come  the  harsh  subdued  voice 
that  five  minutes  before  had  been  rush- 
ing through  the  words  his  own  witch- 
ery had  brought  together  to  depict  lovely 
scenes,  or  thrilling  emotions,  but  that 
now  reverentially  rendered  the  beauti- 
ful prayers  of  Compline. 

The  reading  ended,  one  by  one  the 
worshippers  would  slip  away,  leaving 
him  huddled  up  in  his  favourite  attitude 
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reading  Matins  and  Lauds  by  the  weird 
lightofthealtarlamp.  Naturally  my  own 
thoughts  dwelt  long  on  the  two  scenes 
apparently  so  diverse  yet  really  so  con- 
nected :  because  the  story  based  upon  the 
loneliness  of  Elsa  and  woven  with  so 
much  pathos  and  tragedy  into  the  loneli- 
ness of  his  Catholic  girl  heroine  that 
brought  her  back  to  God,  found  its  ex- 
planation in  that  slight  figure  now  ab- 
sorbed in  prayer  before  the  altar  of  God. 
For  he  truly  tried  to  use  his  literary 
gift  by  making  known  through  the  cre- 
ations of  his  mind  the  manifestations  of 
that  God  that  came  to  him  in  his  prayer. 


rather  enhances  its  interest  as  a  story. 
The  theme  of  Elsa  is  as  constant 
throughout  the  book  as  the  theme  of  the 
Grail  music  in  Parsifal.  Even  amidst 
the  seductive  sensuality  of  the  music  of 
the  second  act  of  Parsifal  sounds  the 
molif  of  the  Grail  as  a  warning  and  a 
contrast.  So  throughout  Loneliness  the 
Elsa  theme.  The  tragic  incidents  by 
which  the  sense  of  her  isolation  is 
so  poetically  yet  thoroughly  driven  home 
and  the  thrilling  closing  scene  arc  artis- 
tic embellishment  of  a  high  degree.  The 
lesson  is  powerful.  The  purpose  of  the 
book  as  unfolded  in  those  noctibus  am- 


Loiteliness  I  think  is  the  clearest  clue 
not  only  to  Mgr.  Benson's  purpose  in 
writing  his  novels,  but  also  to  the  whole 
character  of  bis  Catholic  life.  He  was 
always  striving  to  bring  God  before  men. 
Not  content  to  reach  those  who  would 
come  to  hear  him  preach,  he  sought  a 
wider  audience  among  those  who  would 
scorn  the  claims  of  a  pulpit  but  could 
be  reached  by  the  story  of  a  novel.  This 
is  evidently  the  purpose  of  Loneliness. 
Artistically  1  think  it  one  of  his  best 
works.  There  is  not  so  much  introspec- 
tion in  it  as  in  The  Coward,  perhaps 
his  best    psychological    study,    but    that 


brosianis  was  exactly  to  teach  the  danger 
to  a  Catholic  lurking  in  those  mixed  mar- 
riages which  the  Catholic  preacher  so 
fiercely  and  ofttimes  uselessly  denounces.  . 

This  endeavour  to  convey  some  Cath- 
olic truth  or  teaching  was  the  underly- 
ing purpose  of  all  Mgr.  Benson's  novel 
writing.  He  had  a  wonderful  gift  of 
imagination,  splendid  powers  of  de- 
scription, remarkable;  capacity  for  ob- 
serving, and  a  genius  for  creating  char- 
acters that  seemed  real.  As  a  result  he 
could  actually  become  saturated  with  the 
atmosphere  of  any  place  or  period.  Dur- 
ing his  first  visit  to  me  here  in  America 
three  years  ago,  he  mentioned  the  fact 
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that  he  Had  written  a  novel  dealing  with 
the  death  of  Charles  II.  He  was  very 
fond  of  that  royal  blackguard  because, 
as  he  said,  he  was  genuine.  What  in- 
terested him  most  was  the  Catholic  death 
of  Charles.  But  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  book  as  written.  Last  year, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  second  visit,  he 
gleefully  told  how  in  disgust  he  had 
thrown  his  manuscript  in  the  fire ;  then 
had  gone  and  buried  himself  for  two 
weeks  in  libraries  reading  about  nothing 
and  seeing  nothing  but  the  reign  of 
Charles.  In  that  time  he  had  written 
the    novel    that    appeared    as    Odds  fish. 


fault.  I  had  written  a  description  of 
Hare  Street  House  for  the  "home  con- 
sumption" of  some  of  his  devoted  young 
friends  in  America,  He  was  keen  to 
hear  my  description.  As  I  began  with 
the  wall  that  shut  in  the  property, 
saying  that  it  was  a  high  wooden  paling 
or  palisade  fence,  he  interrupted  to  say, 
"Oh,  no,  there  you're  wrong,  the  wall 
is  brick."  It  happened  to  be  the  case 
of  the  two  sides  of  a  shield,  I  had 
walked  down  the  road  where  the  fence 
was  indeed  a  wooden  palisade.  But  as 
he  always  turned  up  the  road  and  in 
that  direction  the  wall  was  of  brick! 


During  my  visit  to  him  last  summer  I 
took  a  long  walk  one  morning  that 
brought  me  through  some  charming  vil- 
lages. I  was  unfamiliar  with  the  coun- 
try and  anxious  to  identify  these  places 
that  had  impressed  me.  On  my  return 
to  the  library  where  he  was  working  I 
observed  a  large  map  standing  in  a  cor- 
ner. Thinking  it  might  be  a  county 
map  that  would  show  these  villages,  I 
asked  for  it,  and  was  surprised  to  hear 
him  remark,  "Oh,  that's  a  map  of  Lon- 
don in  the  time  of  Charles,  that  I  had 
enlarged  and  drawn  to  scale.  I  can 
find  my  way  to  any  point  in  it." 

Sometimes    his    observation    was    at 


III 

All  these  gifts  or  faculties  he  made 
use  of  to  bring  his  readers  into  touch 
with  Catholic  things  and  Catholic  life. 
Personally  I  do  not  know  of  any  more 
fascinating  description  of  the  Catholic 
Mass  than  is  to  be  found  in  By  What 
Aiilhorily  and  The  King's  Achievement. 
These  historical  romances  are  admitted- 
ly fascinating  alike  for  non-Catholic 
and  Catholic.  The  poetry  and  romance 
of  the  Catholic  liturgy  is  set  forth  so 
artistically  that  one  is  insensible  to  the 
inoculation  of  dogmatic  truth.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  non-Catholic  reading 
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intelligently  the  exquisite  description  of     cement  floor  had  been  laid,  steam  heat- 


the  flowers  ornamenting  the  altar,  and 
the  fine  analysis  of  the  liturgical  prayers 
that  lead  up  to  the  consecration  must 
have  not  only  a  clearer  idea  of  Catholic 
belief  in  the  Real  Presence,  but  must 
share  somewhat  in  the  reverence  of 
Catholics  for  that  mysterious  rite. 
Readers  of  his  novels  must  also  have 


ing  apparatus  installed,  waterproofing 
applied  to  the  sides,  walls  braced  with 
iron  clamps.  The  appearance  was  on 
the  whole  very  good.  I  found  Benson 
gazing  with  interest  at  the  upright 
wooden  pillars  that  supported  the  roof 
and  talking  rapturously  with  the  chap- 
lain.    These    pillars    had    been    gnawed 


noticed  his  great  respect  for  antiquity. 
An  amusing  instance  will  illustrate  and 
explain.  We  walked  over  one  day  to 
inspect  an  estate  recently  purchased  by 
a  devoted  friend  of  his,  Lady  Gifford. 
The  chaplain  was  living  very  comfort- 
ably at  one  end  of  a  long  bam,  where 
rooms  had  been  made  supplied  with 
every  modem  convenience.  The  other 
part  of  the  bam  had  been  turned  into 
a  chapel  capable,  I  should  judge,  of 
accommodating  one  hundred  people.     A 


almost  to  the  danger  point  by  the  cattle 
that  had  occupied  the  stalls  here  for 
centuries.  To  my  American  practical 
mind  it  would  have  seemed  better  to 
have  torn  down  the  whole  stmcture  and 
built  a  modern  building.  But  that 
would  have  been  a  desecration  in  Ben- 
son's eyes.  The  reason  was  that  this 
was  a  link  that  stretched  back  to  the 
times  when  England  was  Catholic  and 
Our  Lady's  Dowry.  Now  as  a  Cath- 
olic chapel  it  gave  an  object  lesson  in 
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continuity.  So,  throughout  his  books 
with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  old 
Catholic  houses  and  homes.  The  reader 
cannot  gel  away  from  the  fact  that  real 
existing  buildings  are  described:  the 
scenes  enacted  in  them  connect  them 
with  the  Catholics  of  old  England. 

In  my  judgment,  and  1  am  glad  to 
say  in  his  judgment  also,  Richard 
Raynal,  Solitary,  is  the  best  of  his  books 
from  the  literary  point  of  view.     It  is  a 


his  society,  or  psychological  novels. 
Some  aspect  of  Catholic  life  is  the  foil 
by  which  a  religious  lesson  is  taught, 
//n  Average  Man,  for  instance,  leaves 
no  doubt  as  to  the  glory  of  heroic  sacri- 
fice for  the  sake  of  truth.  The  Coward 
finely  emphasises  the  sympathetic  in- 
sight into  human  nature  possessed  by 
the  Mother  Church  even  where  a  natu- 
ral mother  failed.  Initiation  teaches  the 
need  and  nobility  of  the  Gospel  of  Pain 


flawless  gem.  It  has  the  polish,  the  ele- 
gance of  style,  the  finish  that  his  other 
books,  written  in  haste  and  under  high 
pressure,  too  often  lack.  But  its  pur- 
pose is  the  same — to  reproduce  a  phase 
of  life  in  the  England  that  used  to  be 
Catholic  and  to  make  the  modern  Eng- 
lishman wistful  for  a  return  to  that 
idyllic  mystic  existence  that  is  in  such 
sharp  contrast  to  the  materialism  of 
present  English  life. 

To  turn  to  another  class  of  his  writ- 
ings.  The  same  purpose  is  discernible  in 


in  an  age  that  seeks  physical  comfort 
above  all  things,  and  so  glides  into  sen- 
suality and  worse.  His  apocalyptic  nov- 
els never  interested  me  personally,  but 
they  reveal  his  facility  for  seeing  difier- 
ent  sides  of  a  question  and  writing  from 
either  point  of  view.  He  used  to  tell 
with  amusement  how  on  the  occasion  of 
a  visit  to  Rome  he  received  a  hint  from 
a  distinguished  ecclesiastic  and  friend 
that  some  suspicion  was  aroused  by  his 
books  dealing  with  the  future  of  the 
Church  and  the  end  of  the  world,  and 
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that  he  had  better  be  careful.  "Oh,  not 
at  all,"  was  Benson's  answer.  "IVe 
done  with  them.  They  are  no  longer 
interesting.  I  shan't  write  anything 
else  in  that  line." 

His  reviewers  unconsciously  gave  tes- 
timony to  the  existence  of  this  same  un- 
derlying purpose.  I  recall  the  fact  that 
a  certain  French  periodical  written  for 
priests  reviewed  at  length  such  of 
his  novels  as  had  already  been  trans- 
lated into  French,  pointing  out  their 
deep  religious  meaning,  and  incidentally 
calling  attention  twice  to  one  point  in 
which  the  writer  of  the  review  discov- 
ered Benson  in  error.  The  judgment 
of  the  Times  will  notT)e  forgotten.  The 
Times  reviewer  noted  the  fact  that 
Mgr.  Benson  had  gven  a  new  concep- 
tion of  the  historical  Jesuit  to  English 
literature,  and  it  must  in  future  be  reck- 
oned with.  The  same  paper  hit  upon 
the  deathbed  scene  of  Charles  in  Odds- 
fish  as  worthy  of  special  comment. 

IV 

The  purpose  that  shows  so  clearly  in 
his  novels  was,  of  course,  a  reflection  of 
that  which  dominated  his  life  as  a  Cath- 
olic priest.  That  life  spanned  only  one 
short  decade.  It  made  up  in  intensity 
for  what  it  lacked  in  years.  He  chose 
preaching  as  his  special  calling.  At  it 
he  laboured  to  the  end.  He  especially 
welcomed  the  opportunity  of  comng  to 
this  country,  whose  greatness  fascinated 
him  and  whose  complexity  immensely 
interested  him.  His  first  trip  to  Amer- 
ica was  on  the  invitation  of  the  Bellamy 
Storers.  On  that  occasion  he  gave  ten 
lectures  at  Mrs.  Jack  Gardiner's  fa- 
mous Boston  residence.  These  were  af- 
terward published  as  Christ  in  the 
Church,  Somehow  or  other  his  Bos- 
ton visit  did  not  create  much  impres- 
sion, although  he  preached  several  times 
in  the  Cathedral.  But  at  least  it  made 
known  the  fact  that  he  was  a  preacher. 
When  he  came  to  New  York  at  my  in- 
vitation to  preach  during  Lent  at  the 
!3hurch  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  it  was 
nteresting  to  find  how  well  known  he 
A^as,  especially  among  non-Catholics. 


Two  things  had  contributed  to  estab- 
lish his  reputation.  First,  the  fact  of  his 
relationship.  It  was  picturesque  and 
striking  to  think  of  the  son  of  an  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  preaching  as  a 
Catholic  priest  in  a  Catholic  church. 
Numbers  were  attracted  by  that  fact,  as 
well  as  by  their  acquaintance  with  his 
own  books  and  those  of  his  brothers. 
The  interest  aroused  among  non-Catho- 
lics in  his  appearance  here  was  an  amaz- 
ing revelation  to  us  and  became  an  em- 
barrassment. Naturally  enough,  our 
first  concern  was  to  provide  for  our 
Catholic  people.  But  we  could  not  re- 
fuse the  requests  that  poured  in  upon 
us,  and  soon  found  that  in  order  to  give 
an  opportunity  to  all  he  would  have  to 
lecture  in  a  large  public  hall.  Twice, 
therefore,  during  his  first  Lenten  visit 
to  us  the  great  ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Astor  was  filled  to  its  utmost  with  a 
distinguished  audience  largely  composed 
of  non-Catholics.  The  spell  of  his  per- 
sonality rested  upon  all  who  heard  him. 
People  who  had  heard  him  in  England 
or  in  Rome  -came  sometimes  from  great 
distances  solely  to  listen  to  him  in  New 
York.  Our  little  church  ordinarily  ac- 
commodates eight  hundred  and  fifty 
people  when  filled;  but  twelve  hundred 
people  have  been  jammed  into  it  at  many 
of  Benson's  sermons.  When  he  re- 
turned two  years  later  we  found  it 
necessary  to  have  him  give  additional 
lectures  weekly  in  our  auditorium. 

During  his  last  two  visits  to  the 
United  States  it  was  always  the  same. 
Wherever  Mgr.  Benson  was  announced 
to  speak  a  crowded  attendance  was  as- 
sured. It  is  estimated  that  during  those 
two  visits  he  addressed  more  than  one 
hundred  thousand  people.  His  activity 
was  a  marvel.  Sometimes  he  preached 
as  many  as  five  sermons  in  a  day;  in 
several  instances  he  had  travelled  over 
a  hundred  miles  between  sermons.  He 
seemed  to  thrive  on  excitement.  He 
would  never  refuse  an  invitation  to 
preach  unless  it  was  physically  or  mor- 
ally impossible  for  him  to  accept;  there 
never  was  question  of  sparing  himself. 
He  entered  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of 
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our  American  life,  enjoyed  the  hurry 
and  bustle  of  it,  sympathised  with  its 
aspirations  and  understood  its  institu- 
tions. Our  slang  attracted  him  by  rea- 
son of  its  picturesqueness — and  with 
boyish  pride  he  plumed  himself  on  his 
correct  use  of  it.  Our  courts  and 
prisons  interested  him  greatly.  I  recall 
his  visit  to  Sing  Sing,  where,  not  con- 
tent with  doing  what  ordinary  visitors 
do,  he  had  to  sit  and  be  strapped  in  the 
electric  chair  for  the  sake  of  the  experi- 
ence. His  verdict  on  our  prison  system 
was  that  it  was  vastly  superior  to  that 
of  his  own  country. 

While  English  to  the  heart's  core,  he 
could  and  did  appreciate  whatever  good 
he  found  here,  and,  indeed,  keenly  en- 
joyed every  new  experience.  On  one 
occasion  he  rode  in  the  engineer's  cab  of 
the  huge  locomotive  drawing  one  of  the 
fastest  expresses  between  New  York  and 
Albany.  Afterward  he  confessed  that 
his  heart  was  mostly  in  his  mouth  during 
the  trip,  and  he  squirmed  as  the  mighty 
monster  took  the  curves  round  the  head- 
lands of  the  Hudson,  fancying  that  it 
must  inevitably  plunge  into  the  river. 

In  summing  up  his  impressions  of 
America  he  once  said  that  he  realised 
what  was  the  difference  between  his  own 
country  and  ours.  His  .country  possessed 
antiquity  and  its  monuments,  and  the 
consciousness  of  their  possession  caused 
his  countrymen  to  live  too  much  in  the 
past.  Here,  where  everything  was  new 
and  things  had,  indeed,  to  be  created, 
we  lived  too  much  in  the  present  and 
did  not  steady  ourselves  by  reflecting 
upon  the  past  and  learning  its  lessons. 
He  thought  this  was  particularly  true 
of  American  religious  life. 


In  his  feverish  eagerness  for  work 
Mgr.  Benson  betrayed  a  premonition 
that  he  would  not  live  long.  On  sev- 
eral occasions  he  gave  expression  to  this 
feeling  when  remonstrated  with.  The 
volume  of  work  he  assumed  was  enor- 
mous. His  correspondence  was  volumi- 
nous and  most  diversified.    Here  again 


he  particularly  enjoyed  communication 
with  non-Catholics.  He  had  a  wonderful 
gift  of  appreciating  their  point  of  view 
and  sympathising  with  it,  and  this  led 
him  into  association  with  many  non- 
Catholic  organisations.  One  of  his  spe- 
cial friends  was  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Camp- 
bell, the  celebrated  divine  of  City  Tem- 
ple, London.  He  was  associated  with 
him  on  the  editorial  staff  of  a  periodical 
in  order  to  prevent  any  misrepresenta- 
tion of  Catholic  teaching.  It  is  much 
to  the  credit  of  both  that  the  associa- 
tion continued  up  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  Indeed,  he  used  to  relate  with 
relish  how  Mr.  Campbell,  who  had  in- 
vited him  to  address  a  gathering  of  non- 
Catholics,  secured  a  hearing  for  him 
when  an  unruly  portion  of  the  audience 
began  to  heckle  him. 

That  same  enthusiastic  desire  to  be 
a  point  of  contact  between  the  Catholic 
Church  and  the  members  of  the 
Church  he  had  left  caused  him  to 
act  as  one  of  the  staff  of  priests  at- 
tached to  the  motor-chapel  of  the  Eng- 
lish Apostolate  on  its  first  tour.  This 
Catholic  "gospel-wagon"  would  go  to 
some  English  village  or  town  where 
there  was  no  Catholic  church  and  en- 
deavour to  gather  an  audience  to  listen 
to  the  preaching  of  Catholic  doctrine. 
Benson's  experiences  were  most  amus- 
ing, sometimes  dangerous  to  his  safety. 
He  was  very  proud  of  one  result  of  his 
labours  in  the  establishment  of  a  Cath- 
olic church  at  Buntingford,  a  village 
two  miles  from  Hare  Street  and  about 
thirty  from  London. 

This  being  the  dominant  passion  of 
his  Catholic  life,  it  is  not  strange,  then, 
to  find  it  showing  in  all  his  work.  His 
novels,  as  I  have  said,  were  prompted 
by  it.  Not  content  with  this  method  of 
propaganda,  he  turned  his  attention  to 
the  drama  as  a  means  of  teaching.  In 
what  are  called  mystery  plays  he  was 
very  successful.  One  of  them,  The  Na- 
tivity Play,  caught  admirably  the  spirit 
of  the  old  English  mediaeval  plays  and 
even  the  quaint  charm  of  their  language. 
His  last  play.  The  Upper  Room,  which 
will  be  produced  for  the  first  time  in 
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New  York  this  winter,  cannot,  of 
course  be  judged  by  the  practical  test, 
but  seems  to  read  well  and  ofEers  great 
dramatic  possibilities  as  a  presentation  of 
a  Passion  Play  without  the  introduction 
of  the  figure  of  the  Lord.  His  Maid  ol 
Orleans  was  very  successful,  and  was  his 
attempt  as  an  Englishman  to  atone  for 
the  English  misrepresentation  of  that 
beautiful  character.  He  became  con- 
vinced in  the  last  few  months  of  his  life 
that  he  could  become  a  successful  play- 
wright, and  devoted  considerable  time 
to  the  dramatisation  of  some  of  his  nov- 
els.   A  competent  critic  who  read  these 


the  scientific  study  of  music.  His  in- 
tensity and  concentration  of  purpose  once 
more  triumphed,  and  in  a  few  weeks 
he  actually  could  play  very  well  for  an 
amateur.  His  restless  eagerness  showed 
itself  also  in  a  desire  to  learn  how  to 
paint.  His  instructor  was  a  famous 
Royal  Academician,  who  had  fallen  un- 
der the  spell  of  his  magnetic  person- 
ality and  who  grew  quite  proud  of  his 
apt  pupil. 

VI 
I  cannot  close  these  rambling  reminis- 
cences without  insisting  upon  the  won- 


efforts  in  manuscript  thought  they  would 
be  successful.  I  know  that  he  collabo- 
rated with  a  celebrated  actor  and  man- 
ager in  the  construction  of  one  based 
upon  a  most  successful  novel.  The 
weak  spot  in  it,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
collaborator,  is  the  weak  spot  in  his  nov- 
els as  works  of  art — he  was  most  unsuc- 
cessful in  the  love  interest.  His  women 
characters  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  sex 
or  to  that  compelling  human  interest. 

Mgr.  Benson  was  always  passionately 
fond  of  music.  Strange  to  say,  while 
he  played  fairly  well  both  on  piano  and 
organ,  it  was  by  ear  only.  But  again 
in  the  last  months  of  his  life  he  took  to 


der  of  that  personal  magnetism.  It  fas- 
cinated people  who  knew  him  only 
through  the  medium  of  his  books.  It  has 
been  my  great  pleasure  to  receive  num- 
bers of  letters  from  persons  who  tried 
to  describe  the  influence  of  that  person- 
ality upon  them.  It  is  difficult,  almost 
impossible,  to  analyse  it  accurately.  His 
appearance  was  not  impressive.  His  fea- 
tures were  somewhat  coarse  and  his  face 
unattractive.  Yet  there  was  a  certain 
dignity  in  the  slight  figure  that  ar- 
rested attention.  In  speaking  he  was  all 
in  action.  His  lithe  body  writhed  and 
quivered  under  the  pressure  of  his  emo- 
tions.    His  gesticulation  was  practically 
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nil  and  what  there  was  of  it  was 
crude.  His  voice  was  raucous  and  mel- 
lowed only  under  the  strain  of  some 
compelling  enthusiasm.  Yet  he  fascinated 
his  auditors.  He  possessed  in  a  marvel- 
lous degree  the  mysterious  power  of 
drawing  men's  souls  to  him.  I  have 
watched  the  wonderful  effects  upon  his 
audience  as  they  responded  gradually  to 
his  power  until  they  sat  rigid  and  tense 
with  the  strain,  breathlessly  hanging 
upon  the  torrent  of  words  that  rushed 
impetuously  from  him.  The  secret  was 
that  of  personality.  Adulation,  hero- 
worship  was  offered  him  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree.  But  his  simplicity,  his 
guilelessness  and,  above  all,  his  absorp- 
tion in  his  life  passion  rendered  him  im- 
mune to  flattery  and  praise.     He  passed 


unscathed  through  that  most  terrible 
ordeal  of  a  man  in  his  position  and  with 
his  powers — and  vanity  had  no  part 
whatever  in  his  composition. 

Mgr.  Benson  was  a  great  force  for 
spiritual  good.  His  death,  coming  so 
unexpectedly,  rather  dazed  his  admirers. 
The  Athaneum's  comment  will  find 
many  echoes  here;  his  death  is  a  distinct 
loss  to  contemporary  English  literature. 
More  than  that.  His  novels  were  trans- 
lated into  French,  German  and  Danish, 
and  commanded  quite  a  circle  of  readers, 
so  that  his  loss  is  deplored  by  people  of 
many  different  races.  His  life  was  a 
flame  of  fire.  It  is  pathetic  to  use  for 
him  the  heroic  words  with  which  his 
last  book.  Loneliness,  concludes. 
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BY  STEPHEN  LEACOCK 


"If  the  company  will  now  come  to  or- 
der," said  Mr.  Pickwick,  rapping  gen- 
tly on  the  table  and  beaming  through  his 
spectacles  with  a  kindliness  that  seemed 
to  irradiate  the  whole  of  the  assemblage 
before  him,  "I  will  ask  my  good  friend 
Mr.  Sergeant  Buzfuz  to  read  the  indict- 
ment in  the  matter  before  us." 

There  was  an  almost  instant  silence. 
Everybody  present  from  sagacious  per- 
sons such  as  Mr.  Perker  of  Gray's  Hill, 
or  his  unfathomable  colleague,  Mr.  Tul- 
kinghom,  to  such  simple  souls  as  Mr. 
Willett  Senior,  or  Mr.  Dick,  could  not 
fail  to  perceive  that  there  must  be  some- 
thing quite  unusual  on  foot  when  Mr. 
Pickwick  should  speak  of  the  learned 
Sergeant  as  his  good  friend,  and  should 
ever  appear  to  direct  a  glance  of  some- 
thing like  affectionate  recognition  to- 
ward Mr.  Dodgson  and  Fogg,  who  were 
seated  in  close  proximity  to  the  great 
legal  luminary  himself. 

"Half  a  minute,  Pickwick," — inter- 
rupted the  cheery  voice  of  a  rather  di- 


lapidated but  altogether  brisk  personage 
seated  in  one  of  the  front  rows  of  chairs, 
"dry  business — lawyers  speech — go  on 
talking — ^won't  stop — perish  of  thirst — 
better  let  some  one  brew  up  punch — eh, 
sir — only  a  minute." 

"Egad,  Pickwick,  Jingle's  right," 
cried  out  Mr.  Wardle,  "let  the  lawyers 
talk  away  if  you  like,  but  I'll  be  dashed, 
sir,  if  rU  sit  here  all  evening  with  a 
dry  throat  listening  to  their  palaver. 
Here,  Emily,  Joe, — ^where  the  dooce  is 
that  boy  gone  to " 

But  long  before  the  fat  boy  could  be 
roused  up  from  his  slumbers  in  a  remote 
corner  of  the  hall  where  he  lay  en- 
throned upon  a  pile  of  rugs  and  wraps, 
among  which  the  greatcoat  of  Mr.  Wel- 
ler  Senior,  and  the  shawl  of  Mrs.  Gamp 
were  plainly  discernible, — another  vol- 
unteer had  stepped  into  the  breech. 

How  and  whence  Mr.  Micawber  was 
suddenly  able  to  produce  a  bag  of  lem- 
ons, by  what  necromancy  sugar  (set  into 
such  fascinating  little  lumps  that  the  soul 
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of  the  American  Sugar  Refining  Com- 
pany might  well  shrink  with  envy  at  the 
sight  of  them),  by  what  artifice  he  was 
able  to  combine  them,  in  proportions 
known  only  to  himself,  with  a  square 
bottle  of  extra  gin,  and  to  bedew  the 
surface  of  the  steaming  mixture  with 
nutmegs  that  must  have  come  from  the 
very  groves  of  Lebanon  itself, — how  all 
this  was  done,  I  say,  passes  the  imagi- 
nation to  conceive.  Necromancy  it  must 
have  been  indeed.  For  as  the  steaming 
bowl  of  punch  sent  its  vapours  through- 
out the  room,  so  transfigured  and  yet 
so  strangely  lifelike  did  the^  assembled 
company  become  as  seen  through  its  haze, 
that  I  vow  it  must  have  been  brewed* 
from  the  very  lemons  of  reminiscence, 
mixed  by  that  strange  alchemy  of  affec- 
tion that  is  wafted  to  us  still  from  the 
pages  of  The  Un  forgotten  Master. 


"Excellent,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  as  he 
put  down  his  glass,  "I  don't  know  when 
IVe  tasted  better  punch." 

"Only  once,  perhaps,"  chuckled  Mr. 
Wardle. 

"Ah,  well,  yes  once  perhaps!"  as- 
sented Mr.  Pickwick  with  perfect  se- 
renity. And  then,  turning  to  old  Mrs. 
Wardle,  who  sat  close  on  his  left  hand 
and  attired  in  her  very  best  cap  and  who 
for  this  evening  seemed  to  have  laid 
aside  every  trace  of  deafness,  he  added-r- 
"Your  son  will  have  his  joke,  madam: 
he  is  reminding  me  of  an  incident  to 
which  I  fear  perhaps  already  too  much 
attention  has  been  given  by — by- 


n 


Mr.  Pickwick  seemed  to  hesitate  for 
a  phrase.  He  looked  in  a  somewhat  du- 
bious way  toward  Mr.  Perker  of  Gray's 
Inn,  and  added: 

" ^by  an  undiscerning  public." 

"Quite  so,"  nodded  Mr.  Perker  lus- 
tily,— "by  an  undiscerning  public.  You 
may  say  that,  Mr.  Pickwick,  with  entire 
impunity.  An  undiscerning  public.  I 
take  your  meaning:.  Very  good,  sir,  a 
glass  of  punch,  sir." 

"With  pleasure,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick. 
Whereupon  there  was  such  a  hobnob- 
bing of  glass,  and  such  an  exchange  of 


compliments,  and  such  an  affectionate 
reciprocity  of  sentiment  in  various  parts 
of  the  hall  that  it  seemed  for  a  time  as 
if  the  serious  business  of  the  evening 
were  likely  to  be  indefinitely  suspended. 

All  good  things,  however,  even  the 
drinking  of  punch  by  Mr.  Micawber 
and  his  associates,  must  of  necessity  come 
to  an  end.  Partly  by  sundry  mild  knock- 
ings  on  Mr.  Pickwick's  table  and  partly 
by  more  violent  disturbances  on  the 
floor  created  by  Mr.  Bumble's  staff,  a 
measure  of  quiet  was  restored. 

"With  your  permission  then,"  said  the 
illustrious  chairman,  "I  will  resume  the 
course  of  my  remarks.  My  intention 
had  been  to  content  myself  with  asking 
my  good  friend,  Mr.  Sergeant  Buzfuz, 
to  state  the  whole  of  the  matter  which 
brings  us  together.  But  perhaps  I  shall 
not  be  trespassing  upon  my  valued 
friend's  prerogative  if  I  say  a  word  or 
two  in  introduction  of  his  course." 

Loud  cries  of  "Hear!  hear!"  mingled 
perhaps  with  a  sound  not  entirely  un- 
like the  crowing  of  a  cock  and  which 
may  have  proceeded  from  the  lungs  of 
Mr.  Samuel  Weller,  indicated  an  am- 
ple assent. 

"Very  good,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick,  evi- 
dently very  much  gratified.  "I  shall  try 
to  be  very  brief  and,  as  I  dare  not  pre- 
tend to  emulate  the  talent  of  my  learned 
friend,  I  will  endeavour  to  say  what  I 
mean  in  as  few  words  as  possible." 

Mr.  Pickwick  paused  for  a  moment, 
and  then  with  a  look  of  something  like 
constraint  or  even  distress  upon  his 
usually  unruffled  countenance,  he  re- 
sumed. 

"None  of  you,  I  fear,  are  altogether 
ignorant  of  the  name  of  Mr,  Blotton  of 
Aldgate." 

Loud  groans,  coupled  with  cries  of 
"Shame!  Traitor!  Snake  in  the  grass!" 
gave  ample  evidence  to  Mr.  Pickwick 
(had  he  needed  it)  of  the  reputation 
which  Mr.  Blotton  of  Aldgate  enjoyed 
among  his  associates.  Indeed,  it  had  so 
long  been  the  practice  to  exclude  that 
gentleman  and  all  mention  of  him  from 
every  assemblage  of  the  sort  that  the 
company  were  filled  with  wonder  that 
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Mr.  Pickwick  himself  should  thus  open- 
ly name  his  arch  enemy  and  detractor. 

"It  is  only  with  great  reluctance," 
continued  the  good  gentleman,  "that  I 
pronounce  the  name  of  this  individual. 
His  offence  toward  myself  I  readily  pass 
over:  but  his  want  of  respect  toward 
that  illustrious  body  which  was  good 
enough  to  honour  me  by  designating  it- 
self after  my  name  (I  refer,  more  ex- 
plicitly, to  the  Pickwick  Club)  is  a  mat- 
ter which  has,  I  think,  already  been  con- 
demned by  the  verdict  of  impartial  his- 
tory." 

Mr.  Pickwick  looked  about  him.  His 
audience  evidently  impressed  by  the  fer- 
vour of  the  chairman's  eloquence,  were 
now  completely  silent.  Some  of  them 
indeed,  as  Mr.  Weller  Senior,  were 
evidently  so  spellbound  by  Mr.  Pick- 
wick's oratory  that  they  leaned  back  in 
their  seats  with  their  eyes  closed  as  in 
an  ecstasy  of  enjoyment. 

"Had  Mr.  Blotton  of  Aldgate  con- 
fined his  malice  to  his  disruption  of  the 
Pickwick  Club,  or  even  to  the  foul  blow 
which  he  dealt  to  the  noble  science  of 
Archaeology  in  his  unwarranted  attack 
on  the  authenticity  of  an  inscription 
which  I  may  say  at  least  stands,  in  spite 
of  his  onslaughts,  unique  in  the  annals 
of  literature, — ^had  his  malice  stopped 
here,  despicable  though  it  was,  I  for  one 
should  have  been  content  to  consign  his 
memory  to  the  ignominy  which  it  has  so 
richly  deserved. 

"But,  gentlemen,  it  has  not  stopped 
here.  It  did  not  so  stop.  It  has  gone 
on.    It  is  still  with  us." 

Here  Mr.  Pickwick  made  another 
pause  so  dramatic  and  impressive  that 
even  those  of  his  associates  who  were  not 
yet  aware  of  the  purpose  of  the  present 
gathering,  realised  that  it  was  no  ordi- 
nary communication  that  Mr.  Pickwick 
was  about  to  impart. 

"It  is  now,"  continued  Mr.  Pickwick 
some  eighty  years  ago  since  the  individ- 
ual to  whom  I  allude  first  gave  evidence 
of  the  singularly  malicious  composition 
of  his  individuality.  It  might  have  been 
hoped  that  it  would  have  long  since  have 
passed  into  oblivion.    Alas  it  was  not  to 


be.  Like  everything  that  was  touched 
by  that  master  hand  of  which  we,  my 
assembled  friends,  are  the  embodied 
creations,  Mr.  Blotton  of  Aldgate  has 
proved  immortal.  More  than  that,  he 
appears  like  every  character  created  by 
our  great  originator  to  have  been  multi- 
plied to  infinity.  I  lament  to  say  that  in 
this  later  age  every  civilised  country  has 
its  Aldgate,  and  every  Aldgate,  I  grieve 
to  state,  is  disfigured  by  its  Blotton. 

"One  might  have  thought  that  our 
dead  master's  memory  would  have  been 
left  unassailed.  Alas!  every  genius  has 
its  detractors.  In  every  generous  bosom 
a  snake  is  warmed.  And  from  this 
snake,  from  these  snakes  of  whom  I 
speak,  from  this  cohort  of  snakes,"— 
here  Mr.  Pickwick  spoke  with  the  great- 
est animation,  while  his  spectacles  glit- 
tered with  a  just  indignation  that  was 
reflected  upon  the  listening  faces  before 
him, — "from  this  reptile  Blotton  of  the 
Aldgates  of  all  countries  there  has  gone 
forth  against  our  great  originator,  and 
hence,  gentlemen,  against  each  and  every 
one  of  us,  an  accusation  so  foul,  so  de- 
spicable, that  I  know  no  other  way  to 
characterise  it  than  to  say  that  it  could 
have  only  emanated  from  the  mind  of  a 
Blotton  of  Aldgate.  That  accusation 
is. " 

Here  Mr.  Pickwick  paused  and 
looked  about  him  while  the  assembled 
company  remained  breathless  upon  the 
very  verge  of  expectancy. 

"That  accusation  is,"  repeated  Mr. 
Pickwick,  "that  we  are  not  real,  that  we 
are  caricatures,  that  not  one  of  us,  and 
I  beg  the  company  to  mark  my  words, 
not  a  single  one  of  us,  ever  existed,  or 
ever  could  exist,  in  short,  my  friends, 
that  we  are  mere  monstrous  exaggera- 
tions, each  of  us  drawn  in  a  crude  and 
comic  fashion  from  a  few  imaginary 
characteristics ! !" 

The  mingled  roar  of  indignation  and 
contempt  that  burst  from  the  throats 
of  the  auditors  gave  evidence  at  once  to 
the  power  of  Mr.  Pickwick's  oratory, 
and  to  the  unanimity  of  their  contempt. 
The  loud  cries  of  "Shame !  Monstrous !" 
that  broke  from  the  lips  of  the  indig- 
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nant  Wardle  and  the  vociferous  Boy- 
thorn,  were  not  unmingled  with  the 
sound  of  the  crowing  of  cocks  and  the 
popping  of  corks,  which  gave  evidence 
of  the  lively  feelings  of  Mr.  Sam  Wel- 
ler,  Alfred  Jingle,  Esqre.,  Mr.  Tapley, 
and  others  of  the  lighter  spirits  of  the 
company,  while  the  voice  of  Mr.  Mi- 
cawber  was  heard  above  the  din  in  loud 
enquiry  as  to  whether  this  was  still  a 
British  country  or  whether  his  own  im- 
mediate return  to  his  adoptive  Australia 
was  not  necessitated  by.  the  lamentable 
but  evident  degeneration  of  the  British 
Isles. 

Mr.  Pickwick  waited  until  a  measure 
of  quiet  had  been  restored  and  then  re- 
sumed. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  gentle- 
men, you  will  not  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  after  consulting  with  my  valued 
friend,  Mr.  Sergeant  Buzfuz,  we  have 
decided  to  hold  an  enquiry,  or  inquisi- 
tion,— ^my  learned  friend  will  pardon 
me  if  the  term  is  misapplied." 

"A  halibi,  governor,  make  it  an  hali- 
bi,"  interrupted  a  deep  warning  voice, 
"it's  far  safer.  Halibi  first  and  hen- 
quiry  afterwards." 

"In  any  case,"  said  Mr.  Pickwick, 
"what  I  desire  to  do,  with  your  concur- 
rence, is  to  place  the  whole  case  in  the 
hands  of  our  legal  colleagues  here  pres- 
ent and  to  request  our  learned  and  dis- 
tinguished friend,  Sergeant  Buzfuz,  to 
conduct  it  for  us." 

Mr.  Pickwick  paused,  turned  with  a 
courteous  bow  toward  the  long  table  at 
his  right  hand  at  which  a  serried  pha- 
*  lanx  of  lawyers  in  full  wigs  and  gowns 
were  seated,  and  indicating  with  a  wave 
of  his  hand  the  commanding  figure  of 
the  Illustrious  Sergeant,  who  sat  at  the 
head  of  the  table,  he  resumed  his  seat. 

Could  any  reader  of  the  works  of  the 
Great  Master  have  been  present  on  this 
momentous  occasion,  it  would  have 
warmed  his  heart  could  he  have  looked 
upon  the  solid  array  of  legal  talent  at 
the  long  table  over  which  Sergeant  Buz- 
fuz here  presided, — ^nor  could  he  in  the 
face  of  such  an  imposing  panel  have  felt 
the  faintest  apprehension  that  the  base 


allegations  of  Mr.  Blotton  of  Aldgate 
and  of  the  numerous  and  loathsome 
progeny  which  have  sprung  from  him, 
would  be  scattered  to  the  four  winds  of 
heaven. 

Here  sat  in  friendly  colloquy  with 
Buzfuz  the  equally  illustrious  Snub- 
bins:  beside  them  among  his  piles  of 
papers  and  his  sacks  of  reference  books 
laboured  the  industrious  Phunkey:  near 
him  the  massive  brow  of  the  great 
Stryver,  bound  with  a  wet  towel,  was 
bent  over  a  glass  of  still  steaming  punch 
as  if  seeking  a  final  inspiration :  the  nim- 
ble Perker  of  Grey's  Inn  was  side  by 
side  with  the  inscrutable  Tulkinghom 
of  Lincoln's:  here  sat  Wakefield,  his 
wasted  face  imprinted  with  the  dumb 
pathos  of  his  broken  mind,  clasping  his 
daughter's  hand  for  comfort:  here  the 
ghastly  Vholes  and  the  unregenerate 
Heep  and  the  obsequious  Dodgson  and 
Fogg,  mingling  their  fake  plaudits  with 
the  approbation  of  the  crowd:  and  here 
at  the  further  end,  with  head  back-tilted 
on  the  chair,  with  eyes  that  sought  the 
ceiling,  and  with  pale  lips  that  still  mur- 
mured the  threnody  of  the  guillotine, — 
the  immortal  figure  of  Carton,  lit  with 
a  softer  light,  as  of  the  dead  among  the 
living. 

So  sat  they,  the  unreal  lawyers  of  the 
unreal  books  of  the  Master,  and  as  they 
sat  betokened  by  their  very  presence  a 
greater  power  of  life  and  truth  than  life 
itself. 

Sergeant  Buzfuz  rose.  We  wish  it 
were  within  our  power  to  present  to  our 
readers  a  full  report  of  the  magnificent 
oration  delivered  by  that  learned  man. 
The  introduction  alone  in  which  the 
Sergeant,  ^with  the  aid  of  books  and 
documents,  handed  to  him  by  Mr. 
Stryver,  rapidly  reviewed  the  history  of 
literature  from  Plato  to  Chesterton,  was 
of  such  singular  merit  that  Mr.  Solo- 
mon Pell  was  heard  to  remark  that  not 
even  his  intimate  friend  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor could  have  made  a  better  presen- 
tation. They  had  before  them,  said  the 
learned  Sergeant,  not  merely  a  question 
of  art,  but  a  question  of  reality,  and  of 
the  relation  between  the  two.     Of  the 
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nature  of  reality  he  would  not  leave 
them  long  in  doubt.  Witnesses  would 
be  called  (witnesses  of  unim[>eachable 
character)  who  should  establish  the  na- 
ture of  reality  to  an  iota.  Nor  should 
they  long  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  na- 
ture and  meaning  of  art.  He  would,  if 
need  be,  call  to  the  witness  box  a  gentle- 
man of  unexcelled  antiquarian  learning 
who  should  establish  to  their  satisfaction 
the  fact  of  the  existence  of  art  among 
the  Romans  (here  all  eyes  were  turned 
for  a  moment  toward  Dr.  Blimber). 
He  would,  if  it  were  necessary,  further 
establish  the  point  from  the  lips  of  the 
consort  of  that  distinguished  scholar 
who  would  testify  that  there  were  dis- 
tinct traces  of  art  even  in  the  writings 
of  Cicero.  He  would  have  the  word 
itself  examined,  searched  and  impounded 
by  one  of  the  greatest  lexicographers  of 
the  age  (here  the  Sergeant  bowed  po- 
litely in  the  direction  of  Dr.  Strong), — 
a  lexicographer,  he  would  add,  whose 
labours  had  now  long  since  overpassed 
the  question  of  Art,  and  all  other  ques- 
tions beginning  with  the  noble  letter  A 
and  were  now  rapidly  traversing  the  let- 
ter D. 

"But,  ^gentlemen,"  continued  the  Ser- 
geant, and  at  this  point  we  are  able  to 
reproduce  his  words  verbatim,  "we  need 
here  something  more  than  mere  defini- 
tions. It  is  ours  to  inquire  how  far 
ART, — ^which  in  this  instance  is  repre- 
sented by  FICTION, — is  at  one  with 
reality:  how  far  the  picture  of  life  pre- 
sented must  correspond  lineament  for 
lineament  with  the  literal  aspect  of  the 
thing  itself.  The  accusation  has  been 
made  in  the  affidavits  of  Mr.  Blotton  of 
Aldgate  that  the  art  of  the  Great  Mas- 
ter is  false:  that  it  shows  life  and  char- 
acter not  as  they  are  but  distorted  into 
a  series  of  caricatures.  The  fatal  word 
'exaggeration*  has  been  launched  upon 
an  unsuspecting  world.  Charles  Didc- 
cns," — ^here  the  Sergeant  for  the  first 
time  and  with  an  intense  majesty  of 
bearing  and  expression,  uttered  that  no- 
ble name  before  the  company, — "Charles 
Dickens  exaggerates.  That  is  the  charge 
of  which  he  stands  accused.    That  is  the 


foul  calumny  by  which  his  fair  name  is 
rapidly  being  overcast.  He  has  made 
each  of  us  here  present  represent  and 
typify  (so  runs  the  allegation)  merely 
a  single  characteristic,  and  that  too  dis- 
torted and  magnified  beyond  its  natural 
shape,  I,  myself,  gentlemen,  as  pre- 
sented in  the  laudable,  though  I  admit 
somewhat  too  impartial  pages  of  the 
Pickwick  Papers,  represent  (so  it  is 
said)  a  mere  abstraction  of  forensic  elo- 
quence (I  believe  the  word  'bombast*  is 
used  in  the  allegation  before  us)." 

The  Sergeant  paused  for  the  fraction 
of  a  second,  something  like  an  expres- 
sion of  doubt,  of  uncertainty  was  seen  to 
rest  upon  his  features.  But  it  passed  as 
rapidly  as  it  had  come  and  he  resumed. 

"My  good  friend,  Mr.  Pickwick,  is 
mere  benevolence,  sheer  insipid  benevo- 
lence, nothing  else ** 

At  this  point,  somewhat  to  the  dis- 
traction of  the  speaker,  the  genial  coun- 
tenance of  the  chairman,  from  his  spec- 
tacles to  his  double  chin,  was  seen  to 
beam  with  an  expression  of  such  utter 
and  complete  benevolence  that  the  Ser- 
geant thought  it  well  to  leave  that  item 
of  his  argument  incomplete. 

"Our  friend,  William  Sykes  (he  is 
not  in  this  gathering,  but  I  understand 
that  he  is  at  present  engaged  in  crawl- 
ing about  the  roof  of  this  building), — 
our  worthy  colleague,  Mr.  Carker,  our 
esteemed  ally,  Mr.  Jonas  Chuzzlewit, 
these  are  said  to  impersonate  sheer  mal- 
ice of  disposition  and  nothing  else — ^nay 
even  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Pecksniff, 
whom  I  believe  I  see  at  the  end  of  the 
hall  warming  his  back  at  the  fire  in  a 
manner  I  think  familiar  to  all,  is  said  to 
stand  for  sheer  hypocrisy  and  for  no 
other  conceivable  characteristic." 

At  this  point  Mr.  Pecksniff,  for  he 
indeed  it  was,  was  seen  to  lift  a  depre- 
cating hand  and  those  who  stood  or  sat 
nearest  to  him  were  able  to  hear  him 
enjoin  his  daughter  Mercy  in  an  audible 
whisper  that  she  should  remind  him  that 
night  to  make  explicit  mention  of  all 
literary  critics  in  his  prayers. 

"Or  to  come  down  to  mere  particu- 
lars and  idiosyncrasies,"  went  on   Ser- 
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geant  Buzfuz,  ''it  is  said  that  our  good 
friend,  Mr.  Uriah  Heep,  is  always  'rub- 
bing his  hands.'  "  ("I  admit,"  said  the 
Sergeant  glancing  with  a  slight  frown 
at  the  lawyer's  table  where  Uriah  sat, 
"that  he  is  doing  so,  happens  to  be  doing 
so,  at  this  particular  moment.")  But 
the  allegation  runs  that  he  is  always  and 
perpetually  doing  so  beyond  the  verge  of 
human  credence.  It  is  similarly  charged 
that  Mr.  Micawber  is  always  and  per- 
petually brewing  punch.  (Mr.  Micaw- 
ber's  guilty  hand  was  seen  to  retreat 
noiselessly  from  the  punch  bowl  as  the 
Sergeant's  eye  turned  to  him),  that  he 
also  is  always  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up,  that  Mr.  Mark  Tapley  is  al- 
ways 'jolly,*  that  my  honoured  friend, 
Mr.  Wardle,  owns  and  conducts  a  coun- 
try house  where  it  is  always  and  per- 
petually Christmas,  that  Mr.  Jingle  only 
speaks  in  monosyllables  and  broken 
phrases  and  has  never  been  known  to 
make  a  sentence  in  his  life " 

"Stop  there" — interrupted  the  voice 
of  the  Dilapidated  Alfred  Jingle,  "damn 
lie — sentence  once — Fleet  Street — sen- 
tence— ^never  forget — ^noble  conduct — 
everlasting  gratitude " 

"Tut,  tut,"  interrupted  the  chairman, 
"I  am  sure  there  are  lots  of  things  that 
we  all  had  better  agree  to  forget." 

Mr.  Jingle's  unhappy  introduction  of 
the  word  "sentence"  seemed  to  occasion 
so  peculiar  a  feeling  of  discomfort  in  a 
number  of  the  auditors  (the  lively  agi- 
tation of  Mr.  Heep,  Mr.  Micawber  and 
others  was  especially  noticeable)  that 
the  Sergeant  with  the  instinctive  feeling 
of  the  orator,  realised  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  resume  his  suspended  period. 

"But,  gentlemen,"  he  continued,  "the 
hour  waxes  already  late.  I  will  no 
longer  expatiate  upon  the  nature  of  the 
charge  before  us.  I  will  proceed  at  once 
in  its  rebuttal." 

Here  the  Sergeant  consulted  for  a  mo- 
ment a  list  of  names  that  was  handed  to 
him  by  Mr.  Phunkey. 

"Call  Sarah  Gamp,"  he  cried.  There 
was  a  sudden  stir  in  a  distant  part  of  the 
hall,  as  of  a  heavy  body  being  set  into 
motion,  and  to  the  evident  satisfaction  of 


everybody  the  familiar  form  of  Mrs. 
Gamp,  who  had  apparently  resumed  her 
shawl  and  her  pattens  was  seen  to  ap- 
proach the  table.  She  presently  brought 
up  alongside  it  with  as  much  majesty 
of  movement  as  that  of  a  full-rigged 
coal  barge  coming  to  anchor  beside  the 
Embankment. 

The  Sergeant  now  turned  to  the  law- 
yers' table  and  addressed  one  of  the 
members  of  the  panel  whose  rusted  black 
attire,  whose  pale,  indeed  ghastly,  face 
and  whose  uncertain  eyes  and  ambiguous 
expression  left  no  doubt  of  his  identity. 

"Mr.  Vholes,"  he  said,  "I  understand 
from  the  Chairman  that  it  is  the  gen- 
eral desire  of  the  assemblage  that  you 
should  act,  as  it  were,  as  the  advocatus 
diaboli,  in  other  words,  should  have  the 
privilege  of  appearing  for  the  prosecu- 
tion. You  are  at  liberty  to  question  the 
witness." 

Mr.  Vholes  arose.  Accustomed  as  he 
was  to  the  more  leisurely  procedure  and 
the  congenial  delays  of  the  Court  of 
Chancery,  he  may  well  have  felt  some- 
what ill  at  ease  in  the  summary  methods 
of  investigation  here  adopted  by  the  Ser- 
geant. But  his  courage  was  fortified  by 
the  presence  of  sundry  volumes  of  lit* 
erary  criticism  that  lay  heaped  before 
him,  written  in  various  languages,  most- 
ly other  than  English,  on  which  he  re- 
lied to  establish  his  case. 

"Your  name,"  he  said,  "is  Sarah 
Gamp?" 

"Widge  I  scorn  to  deny  it,"  answered 
that  lady. 

"Your  profession,  I  understand,  is  that 
of  a  nurse." 

"Widge  it  is,"  said  Mrs.  Gamp,  "and 
as  I  was  saying  only  yesterday  to  Mrs. 
Harris,  which  I  don't  see  here,  brought 
owing  to  the  fact  of  her  being  unable 
to  come,  and  it  being  the  third  time  poor 
soul  in  as  many  years " 

Mr.  Pickwick  coughed. 

"I  must  beg  you,  Mrs.  Gamp,"  he 
said,  "to  realise  that  in  the  lapse  of 
eighty  years  a  certain  change  in  public 
taste  has  dictated — a — ^has  prescribed 
certain  forms  of  reticence " 

"Retigence!"  satd  Mrs.  Gamp,  brid- 
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ling,  "don't  talk  to  me  of  retigence  as 
if  I  was  a  Betsy  Prigg  that  couldn't  be 
trusted  within  sight  of  a  brandy  bottle. 
Widge  I  abhor,"  she  added,  "except  it 
might  be  for  a  chill  and  being  overtired 
after  sitting  up  with  a  demise " 

"Very  good,  Mrs.  Gamp,"  broke  in 
Mr.  Vholes,  delighted  to  find  his  wit- 
ness developing  immediately  and  with- 
out guidance  the  very  characteristics  and 
no  others  which  he  wished  to  elucidate, 
— "now  tell  us  please,  Mrs.  Gamp,  and 
remember  that  you  are  virtually  under 
oath — ^Are  you  real?" 

"Am  I  widge?"  said  Mrs.  Gamp. 

"Are  you  real?"  said  the  rusty  law- 
yer. "Do  you  mean  to  tell  this  court, — 
this  assembly, — that  there  ever  have 
been  or  could  be  women  like  you;  are 
you  willing  to  assert  that  you  are  any- 
thing more  than  an  abstraction?  Have 
you  ever  in  the  eighty  years  of  retrospect 
laid  open  to  us,  ever  really  lived?" 

Mrs.  Gamp  might  have  answered. 
We  say  advisedly  might  have, — in  the 
course  of  time,  although  to  all  intent  and 
purpose  she  seemed  suddenly  to  be 
rooted  immovable,  her  mouth  half  open, 
her  features  fixed  in  a  stare  of  mingled 
surprise  and  contempt  at  her  interlocu- 
tor. 

But  her  answer  was  not  needed.  For 
at  this  moment  a  very  singular  thing 
happened.  Whether  it  was  due  to  the 
necromancy  of  Mr.  Micawber's  punch, 
or  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour  or  to  the 
growing  absorption  of  the  assembled  au- 
ditors, we  cannot  say.  But  the  truth  is 
that  as  they  sat  gazing  fixedly  at  the 
witness,  a  strange  and  wonderful  phe- 
nomenon made  itself  felt.  The  face  and 
form  of  Mrs.  Gamp  were  multiplied  be- 
fore their  eyes  into  not  one  but  a  thou- 
sand forms.  It  was  as  if  the  bounds 
of  space  and  time  were  pushed  aside  and 
the  eye  could  see  through  the  long  vista 
of  the  years,  and  through  the  broad  ex- 
panse of  space  from  country  to  country, 
not  one  but  a  thousand, — a  hundred 
thousand  Gamps.  Here  were  Gamps  in 
London  garrets  tending  dying  fires  be- 
side the  already  dead, — Gamps  moving 
to  and  fro  in  area  kitchens,  their  mys- 


terious pattens  clicking  on  the  stone 
floor — Gamps  with  monstrous  umbrel- 
las staggering  in  the  rain, — Gamps  tend- 
ing market  stalls  in  the  London  fog, — 
nay  it  was  as  if  Mr.  Vholes's  words 
had  acted  like  a  talisman  to  call  for  a 
legion  of  Gamps  to  prove  the  existence 
of  a  single  one.  Nor  were  the  Sarah 
Gamps  confined  to  a  single  time  or  coun- 
try: there  were  mid- Victorian  Gamps 
and  Gamps  of  the  closing  century,  Aus- 
tralian Gamps  vigorously  washing 
clothes  beneath  the  gum  trees,  Canadian 
Gamps  scrubbing  stone  steps  regardless 
of  the  thermometer,  French  Gamps 
busily  checking  umbrellas  in  theatres, 
American  Gamps  superintending  ladies' 
withdrawing-rooms  in  railroad  stations, 
nay  I  will  swear  it, — Gamps  that  in 
form  and  fashion  were  negro,  negroid 
or  mulatto,  but  still  evidently  and  indis- 
putably Sarah  Gamp.  Strangest  of  all, 
no  two  of  the  figures  in  the  vision 
seemed  quite  alike:  the  red  shawl  might 
or  might  not  be  present,  the  brandy  bot- 
tle might  or  might  not  be  there,  the 
clicking  of  the  pattens  might  or  might 
not  be  there, — and  yet  indisputably  and 
undeniably  each  of  the  figures  was  the 
same  illustrious  undying,  ever  repeating 
Sarah  Gamp. 

Mr.  Vholes,  aghast  at  the  vision  that 
he  had  summoned,  sank  into  his  seat. 

"I  think,  Mrs.  Gamp,"  said  Mr. 
Pickwick,  "that  we  need  not  question 
you  further.    You  at  least  exist." 


Sergeant  Buzfuz  rose  again  to  his  feet. 
."Call  Mr.  Pecksniff,"  he  said. 

That  gentleman,  who  was  carefully 
attired  in  his  customary  long  black  coat 
and  irreproachable  white  tie  and  who 
had  by  this  time  warmed  his  back  until 
it  had  attained  to  that  comfortable  sen« 
sation  demanded  by  his  altruistic  feel- 
ings, drew  near  to  the  lawyers'  table. 

"Perhaps,  Mr.  Fogg,"  continued  the 
Seregant,  "as  our  friend  Mr.  Vholes  ap- 
pears to  be  incapacitated  for  further  ef- 
fort, you  will  yourself  be  good  enough 
to  examine  this  witness." 

Mr.  Fogg  rose  in  his  place,  bowed  to 
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the  Sergeant  and  the  Chairman,  and  di- 
rected his  attention  to  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"Your  name,  I  believe,"  he  said,  "is 
Mr.  Pecksniff." 

The  latter  gentleman  bowed. 

"Will  you  kindly  tell  the  assembled 
company,"  went  on  Mr.  Fogg,  looking 
about  him  with  a  great  assumption  of 
sharpness,  "what  is  the  nature  of  your 
profession?" 

"I  am,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  "in  my 
humble  capacity  an  architect." 

"An  ardiitect,"  said  Mr.  Fogg,  "very 
good,  sir.  And  now  tell  us,  pray,  what 
notable  buildings  or  institutions  have 
you  designed?" 

"Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff  with 
great  urbanity,  "none  at  all." 

"None  at  all!"  repeated  Mr.  Fogg 
surprised. 

"None  at  all,"  reiterated  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff. "To  be  quite  frank  and  candid," 
he  continued,  "as  we  are  speaking  here 
purely  among  friends  and  I  presume  un- 
der the  seal  of  confidence,  I  may  say 
that  the  buildings  which  I  am  supposed 
to  have  designed  were  all  the  work  of 
other  people." 

"Do  you  see  any  of  them  here?"  que- 
ried the  lawyer. 

"One  or  two,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff  un- 
abashed. "I  think  I  see  my  young 
friend,  Thomas  Pinch,  whose  talent  was 
for  many  years  invaluable  to  me,  and 
I  believe  Mr.  Chuzzlewit,  whose  design 
for  a  grammar  school  has  always  been 
considered  one  of  my  most  successful 
inspirations." 

"In  other  words,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Fogg, 
with  great  severity,  "you  are  an  arrant 
hypocrite." 

"I  am,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  with  a 
bow. 

"And  a  fraud,  sir." 

"At  your  service,"  said  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff. 

"You  pocket  money  that  you  never 
earned." 

"I  do,"  assented  Mr.  Pecksniff. 

"And  you  cover  it  up  with  a  cloak  of 
religion  and  family  affection?" 

"Precisely,"  said  Mr.  Pecksniff,  smil- 
ing urbanely  and  placing  his  hands  be- 


neath his  coat  tails  with  his  familiar 
gesture  of  self-satisfaction,  "that  is  ex- 
actly my  policy." 

"And  do  you  mean,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Fogg,  swelling  visibly  with  the  impor- 
tance of  his  inquiry,  "do  you  mean  to 
tell  this  sensible,  this  sagacious  company 
that  in  face  of  these  facts,— of  your  car- 
rying on  business  in  this  fashion,  that 
you  are  a  real  person?  Have  you  as- 
surance, sir,  to  state  in  the  face  of  this 
damning  evidence,  that  there  are  real 
people  such  as  you  in  actual  business  in 
actual  life?" 

Mr.  Fogg,  to  judge  by  the  way  in 
which  he  here  drew  himself  up,  appar- 
ently expected  that  the  result  of  his  en- 
quiry would  be  so  to  crush  and  annihi- 
late both  the  witness  and  the  auditors  as 
to  explode  the  very  existence  of  Mr. 
Pecksniff  into  the  thinnest  nothingness 
of  the  most  impossible  fiction.  If  so 
his  expectation  was  doomed  to  disap- 
pointment. For  he  had  no  sooner  pro- 
pounded his  question  as  to  whether  real 
business  by  real  people  was  carried  on  in 
this  fashion  than  the  entire  audience 
broke  into  loud  and  uncontrolled  laugh- 
ter. It  may  have  been  that  the  four 
score  years  that  had  elapsed  since  the 
first  earthly  incarnation  of  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff had  accentuated  the  character  of 
modern  business.  But  certain  it  is  that 
the  notion  that  the  existence  of  Mr. 
Pecksniff  and  his  methods  was  a  thing 
unheard  of  in  the  present  business  world 
convulsed  the  assembly  with  spontaneous 
merriment.  We  will  not  say  that  the 
same  strange  phenomenon  repeated  itself 
as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Gamp.  But  cer- 
tain it  is  that  before  the  minds  of  the 
auditors  there  might  well  have  arisen 
the  vision  of  an  unending,  undying  series 
of  Pecksniffs, — English,  American,  and 
Continental — Pecksniffs  of  the  old 
world  and  Pecksniffs  of  the  new — Peck- 
sniffs in  little  white  ties  sitting  at  Board 
meetings  of  corporations,  Pecksniffs  in 
long  black  coats  presiding  at  funerals, 
Pecksniffs  interviewing  delegations  of 
workingmen  and  refusing  with  deep  re- 
luctance all  suggestions  of  increases  of 
salary,    Pecksniffs    presiding    over    col- 
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leges,  Pecksniffs  elected  into  senates, 
Pecksniffs  in  city  councils — till  from 
the  very  length  and  extension  of  the 
series  it  appeared  as  if  Mr.  Pecksniff  ex- 
pressed within  himself  the  whole  spirit 
and  essence  of  modern  business  and  mod- 
ern politics..  Indeed  it  appeared  not 
merely  as  if  Mr.  Pecksniff  were  ex- 
tremely real  and  actually  existed,  but 
as  if  there  existed  more  of  him  than  of 
any  other  human  being. 

Small  wonder  then  that  when  Mr. 
Fogg  resumed  his  seat  and  Mr.  Peck- 
sniff complacently  returned  to  his  place 
in  front  of  the  fire,  there  was  a  general 
feeling  that  the  reality  of  at  least  his 
character  had  been  more  than  indicated. 

We  could  only  wish  that  the  limits 
of  space  before  us  would  allow  of  an 
extended  description  of  the  examination 
of  the  succeeding  witnesses.  We  could 
wish  that  we  might  convey  to  our  read- 
ers some  notion  of  the  genial  warmth 
with  which  Mr.  Wardle  met  the  accu- 
sation that  his  house  at  Dingley  Dell 
was  an  impossible  place  such  as  could 
only  have  existed  in  the  grossest  and 
most  exaggerated  fiction :  of  how  he  took 
his  oath,  with  perhaps  unnecessary  em- 
phasis, that  it  was  just  the  kind  of  house 
that  might  be  found  by  those  who  had 
the  eyes  to  see  it,  especially  at  Christmas 
time  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  England:  of  how  he  met  the  accusa- 
tion that  it  was  always  Christmas  time 
at  his  house  by  the  simple  but  convinc- 
ing statement  that  it  always  was :  of  how 
he  met  the  charge  that  his  young  medical 
friends,  Mr.  Bob  Sawyer  and  Benjamin 
Allen,  were  not  possible  or  actual  people 
by  offering  to  turn  any  two  dozen  dis- 
tinguished modem  doctors  inside  out  and 
find  a  Bob  Sawyer  and  a  Ben  Allen 
coiled  up  in  the  composition  of  any  one 
of  them:  and  of  how  he  presently  re- 
turned triumphant  from  the  witness 
stand  amid  the  uproarious  applause  of 
Mr.  Weller,  Mr.  Tapley  and  even  the 
excitable  Mr.  Sawyer  himself. 

Equally  fain  should  we  be  to  describe 
the  examination  of  Mr.  Weller  Senior, 
and  how  he  refused  to  be  drawn  into 
any  generalisation  as  to  whether  actual 


London  bus-drivers  and  hackney  coach- 
men might  be  said  to  resemble  himself: 
or  bow  his  solicitor  and  friend,  Mr.  Pell 
(an  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  Lord 
Chancellor),  saved  the  day  by  produc- 
ing no  less  than  fifty  sworn  and  authen- 
ticated photographs  of  London  bus  and 
cabmen  of  the  year  of  grace  191 5,  every 
one  of  which  was  conceived  in  the  very 
spirit  and  likeness  of  Mr.  Tony  Weller. 
Equally  regrettable  it  is  that  we  cannot 
linger  to  describe  the  triumphant  ex- 
oneration of  Mr.  Micawber,  of  Mr. 
Wackford  Squeers,  of  Captain  Cuttle 
and  others  whose  characters  had  been 
made  the  subject  of  unjust  aspersions. 
In  every  case  it  was  shown  with  the 
greatest  ease  that  these  gentlemen  not 
only  had  actually  lived,  but  were  still 
living,  and  that,  too,  in  every  habitable 
country  of  the  Christian  globe.  Only 
one  incident  of  a  slightly  discordant 
nature  occurred  to  mar  the  sym- 
metry of  the  occasion.  At  the  very 
height  of  the  general  enthusiasm,  a 
number  of  females, — conspicuous  among 
whom  were  Mrs.  Annie  Strong,  together 
with  Little  Nell — forced  their  way  to 
the  front  and  burst  into  such  torrents  of 
tears  that  for  the  time  being  they  threat- 
ened to  wash  away  the  entire  assembly 
in  the  flood  tide  of  their  grief.  Mrs. 
Strong,  indeed,  kneeling  at  the  feet  of 
each  of  the  lawyers  in  turn  and  offering 
to  make  an  ample  atonement  to  each  one 
of  them  for  the  errors  of  her  past  life, 
may  be  said  to  have  pushed  the  bounds 
of  reality  to  the  breaking  point.  Indeed 
for  a  moment  when  the  loud  sobs  of 
Ham  Peggotty,  John  Perribingle,  and 
others  of  the  men  were  conjoined  with 
those  of  the  women,  it  seemed  for  a 
moment  as  if  the  meeting  might  end  in 
disaster. 

But  at  the  critical  moment  the  voice 
of  Sergeant  Buzfuz,  who  declared  that 
the  evidence  was  now  all  complete  and 
that  under  the  rules  of  the  court  evi- 
dence given  through  tears  could  not  be 
admitted,  saved  the  situation.  And 
when  a  moment  later  the  Sergeant  called 
upon  Dr.  Blirabcr  to  summarise  the  gen- 
eral   conclusions    of    the    assembly,    it 
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was  felt  that  a  great  cause  had   been 
saved. 

Of  the  final  discourse  of  Dr.  Blirober 
we  fear  that  we  can  only  give  the  brief- 
est outline.  Whether  from  the  lateness 
of  the  hour  or  from  the  majestic  roll  of 
the  Doctor's  period,  our  eyes  were  closed 
in  such  an  exquisite  appreciation  of  his 
eloquence,  that  the  details  of  it  escaped 
our  apprehension.  But  we  understood 
him  to  say  that  the  truth  was  that  from 
the  time  of  the  Romans  onward.  Art  had 
of  necessity  proceeded  by  the  method  of 
selected  particulars  and  conspicuous 
qualities:  that  this  was  the  nature  and 
meaning  of  art  itself:  that  exaggeration 
(meaning  the  heightening  of  the  colour 
to  be  conveyed)  was  the  very  life  of  it: 
that  herein  lay  the  difference  between 
the  photographer  (we  believe  the  Doc- 
tor said   the   daguerreotyper)    and   the 


portrait:  that  by  this  means  and  by  this 
means  alone  could  the  real  truth, — the 
reality  greater  than  life  be  conveyed. 

All  of  this  and  more  we  truly  believe 
the  Doctor  to  have  said. 

But  as  he  continued  speaking  his  voice 
to  our  ears  seemed  to  grow  fainter  and 
fainter,  the  pictured  company  around 
grew  dim  before  the  eye,  a  gentle  haze 
gradually  enshrouded  the  benevolent 
face  of  Mr.  Pickwick  as  he  sat  with 
closed  eyes  and  head  sunk  forward,  in- 
tent upon  the  Doctor's  every  word — 
fainter  to  the  ear  and  dimmer  to  the 
eye — ^until  somehow  with  the  soft  van- 
ishing of  a.  cherished  vision,  the  picture 
drifted  from  our  sight — and  we  sat 
alone  awake  beside  the  smouldering  fire, 
the  open  book  of  the  Great  Master 
across  our  knee,  musing  over  the  pro- 
fundity of  its  God-given  message. 


A  SHELF  OF  PRINTED  PLAYS 


BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


A  DOZEN  years  ago,  scarcely  any  cur- 
rent plays  were  printed  in  America,  ex- 
cept in  fifteen  cent  editions  for  the  use 
of  amateur  actors.  Now,  however,  a 
constantly  increasing  number  of  plays 
are  published  every  year,  bound  in  boards 
or  in  cloth,  and  sold  at  prices  ranging 
from  seventy-five  cents  to  a  dollar  and 
a  half.  The  continual  appearance  of 
these  books  of  printed  plays  gives  evi- 
dence that  the  publishers  have  found  a 
market  for  them ;  and  the  growth  of  this 
new  market  must  be  regarded  as  a  token 
that  our  public  is  beginning  to  take  a 
studious  interest  in  the  drama. 

It  is  doubtful  if  anybody  reads  a  play 
for  fun:  it  is  so  much  easier  to  read  a 
novel.  All  good  plays  are  devised  to  be 
presented  by  actors  on  a  stage  before  an 
audience — they  are  not  written  to  be 
read :  and  this  is  particularly  true  in  this 
modern  period  when  the  drama,  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  has  become  pri- 
marily a  visual,  rather  than  an  auditory. 


art.  To  determine  the  value  and  to  en- 
joy the  interest  of  a  contemporary  play 
from  a  mere  reading  of  the  stage-direc- 
tions and  the  lines  requires  an  extraor- 
dinary exercise  of  visual  imagination, — 
an  effort  different  only  in  degree  and  not 
in  kind  from  the  exercise  of  auditory 
imagination  required  to  appreciate  an 
opera  from  a  mere  reading  of  the  score. 
For  this  reason,  and  this  alone,  Sir 
James  Barrie  refused  for  many  years  to 
publish  any  of  his  plays.  To  all  who 
pleaded  with  him  he  replied  that  so  long 
as  he  kept  his  plays  in  the  theatre  the 
public  would  continue  to  regard  them  as 
works  of  literature,  but  if  ever  he  re- 
leased them  to  the  library  the  public 
"would  get  on  to  him."  The  best  mo- 
ments in  his  plays,  he  said,  were  mo- 
ments in  which  no  lines  were  spoken, — 
moments,  in  other  words,  that  could  not 
be  recorded  on  the  printed  page  so  long 
as  readers  continued  to  skip  all  stage- 
directions.    What  was  the  use  of  print- 
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ing  what  the  actors  said,  if  the  author 
could  not  force  his  readers  to  imagine 
how  the  actors  looked?  .  .  .  Recently, 
however.  Sir  James  has  been  persuaded 
to  try  the  experiment  of  publishing  four 
of  his  one-act '  plays  in  a  volume  called 
Half  Hours.^  This  little  book,  which 
contains  Pantaloon,  The  Twelve-Pound 
Lookj  Rosalind,  and  The  Will,  is  by  far 
the  most  readable  of  all  the  recent  vol- 
umes of  printed  plays.  The  author  has 
spread  himself  upon  his  stage-directions. 
Each  of  the  plays  is  introduced  with  an 
induction  as  charming  as  any  chapter  of 
The  Little  White  Bird.  These  are 
stage-directions  that  the  reader  cannot 
skip,  because  they  are  even  more  de- 
lightful than  the  dialogue.  By  this  sub- 
terfuge, the  author  has  made  his  plays  as 
readable  as  they  are  actable :  he  has  taken 
his  cue  from  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  and 
bettered  the  instruction. 

But  the  fact  that  Sir  James  Barrie  has 
contrived  to  give  the  reader  such  a  good 
time  with  these  little  plays  should  not 
obscure  the  more  important  fact  that 
they  are  still  more  interesting  in  the 
theatre.  Mr.  George  Middleton  has 
formulated  the  essential  point  by  defining 
the  publication  of  a  play  "not  as  a  substi- 
tute for  production,  but  as  an  alterna- 
tive," A  good  play  should  be  seen  in 
the  theatre  whenever  this  is  possible; 
but,  in  the  many  cases  when  it  is  not  pos- 
sible, serious  students  of  the  drama  will 
welcome  an  alternative  opportunity  to 
read  the  text. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  recent  in- 
stance of  Children  of  Earth,^  by  Alice 
Brown, — the  play  which  won  the  prize 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  in  the  competi- 
tion instituted  by  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames. 
This  is  a  very  worthy  work;  but  when 
it  was  produced  in  New  York,  in  the 
midst  of  this  most  disastrous  of  theatre- 
seasons,  it  did  not  draw  sufficient  money 
to  warrant  the  expense  of  sending  it  on 
the  road.  Thus  theatre-goers  in  other 
cities  were  arbitrarily  denied  an  oppor- 

•Half    Hours.     By   J.    M.    Barrie.     New 
York:  Charles  Scribner^s  Sons. 

fChildren  of  Earth.  By  Alice  Brown.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 


tunity  to  see  the  play.  In  such  a  case 
as  this,  an  alter-native  opportunity  to 
read  the  text  should  be  welcomed  by 
earnest  theatre-goers  who  Ijve  away  from 
the  metropolis.  By  reading  this  admir- 
able drama  they  may,  in  part,  imagine 
the  experience  of  those  of  us  who  were 
privileged  to  see  it. 

In  this  connection  there  is  another 
point  to  be  considered^  Since  the  reper- 
tory system  has  not,  to  any  great  extent, 
been  adopted  in  the  theatres  of  America 
or  England,  it  happens  that  plays  of 
great  value  are  discarded  from  the  stage 
after  a  life  that  lasts,  at  most,  three  years. 
Under  present-day  conditions,  the  only 
way  in  which  such  plays  can  be  brought 
to  the  attention  of  lovers  of  the  drama  a 
decade  after  the  original  performance  is 
through  the  alternative  of  publication. 
Consider,  for  instance,  that  powerful 
Catalan  trajgedy  by  Angel  Guimera  en- 
titled Marta  of  the  Lowlands,X  which 
was  acted  in  New  York  in  1903  and  re- 
vived in  1907.  At  present  the  only  pos- 
sible way  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
this  exceptionally  interesting-  work  is  to 
read  the  published  text. 

Many  European  plays  of  prime  im- 
portance are  denied  a  hearing  in  the 
American  theatre  because  they  are  too 
foreign  to  attract  the  patronage  of  the 
general  theatre-going  public.  It  is  im- 
portant, however,  that  such  plays  should 
be  made  accessible  to  students  of  the 
drama;  and  the  only  way  in  which  this 
can  be  done  is  through  the  medium  of 
publication.  Gerhart  Hauptmann,  for 
example,  would  have  remained  compara- 
tively unknown  in  America  if  a  service- 
able publisher,  Mr.  B.  W.  Huebsch,  had 
not  undertaken  the  publication  of  an  edi- 
tion of  his  works  in  English. 

Between  seeing  a  play  and  reading  it 
there  is  no  choice ;  but  those  who  cannot 
see  the  great  works  of  the  contemporary 
theatre  should  be  allowed  the  alternative 
opportunity  of  reading  them.  To  an- 
swer this  logical  demand,  several  series 
of  plays  have  recently  been  instituted  by 

tMarta  of  the  Lowlands.  By  Angel  Gui- 
mer^.  Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company. 
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reasonable  publishers^  One  of  the  best 
of  these  is  the  series  oi. Modern  Drama 
edited  by  Edwin  Bjorkman  and  pub- 
lished by  Mitchell  Kennerley.  Another 
is  The  Drama  League  Series  of  Flays, 
edited  by  a  committee  of  the  Drama 
League  of  America  and  published  by 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company.  Mr. 
Bjorkman 's  series  contains  not  only  stan- 
dard works  by  European  authors,  but 
also  a  certain  number  of  American  plays 
that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  have  not 
been  produced  in  the  commercial  theatre. 
The  idea  of  The  Drama  League  Series 
is  slightly  different.  Preference  is  given 
to  plays  that  have  been  successfully  pro- 
duced in  New  York,  or  else  in  London, 
Paris,  or  other  European  capitals.  This 
series  is  designed  to  afford  a  record  of 
what  the  theatre  is,  instead  of  what  it 
might  be.  The  Contemporary  Drama- 
tists Series  and  The  American  Drama- 
tists Series  have  both  been  instituted  by 
Richard  G.  Badger,  of  Boston.  The 
former  includes  plays  by  European  dram- 
atists that  are  little  known  in  Amer- 
ica; and  the  latter  admits  many  plays 
of  native  authorship,  most  of  which  have 
not  yet  been  produced. 

The  publication  of  unproduced  plays 
is  seldom  justifiable.  Whenever  publi- 
cation becomes  a  substitute,  instead  of 
an  alternative,  for  production,  it  may 
usually  be  inferred  that  there  is  some- 
thing the  matter  with  the  play.  As  Mr. 
Henry  Arthur  Jones  has  stated  in  the 
preface  to  his  recent  volume  entitled  The 
Theatre  of  Ideas*  "No  sympathy  should 
be  given  to  dramatists,  however  lofty 
their  aims,  who  will  not  study  to  please 
the  general  body  of  play-goers  of  their 
days."  This  particular  volume  by  the 
second  greatest  living  playwright  in  our 
language  [the  greatest,  one  would  have 
to  say,  if  all  his  plays  were  equal  to 
Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel]  takes  its 
title  from  an  amusing  narrative  bur- 
lesque of  the  fads  and  fancies  of  the 
*high-brows"  of  the  present  day.  It 
ilso  includes  three  one-act  plays, — The 

♦The  Theatre  of  Ideas.  By  Henry  Arthur 
lones.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 


Goal,  Her  Tongue,  and  Grace  Mary, — 
all  of  which  exemplify  the  finished  art 
of  this  good  and  faithful  craftsman. 

There  is  another  statement  in  the  au- 
thor's preface  to  The  Theatre  of  Ideas 
that  requires  careful  pondering: — 
"Every  dramatist  who  respects  himself 
and  his  public  should  print  his  plays 
either  before  or  after  production.  This 
will  give  playgoers  a  measure  of  their 
intrinsic  value."  The  average  theatre- 
goer fails  to  distinguish  between  the  play 
and  the  performance  and  is  easily  led  to 
overestimate  or  underestimate  the  prow- 
ess of  the  author  by  the  efficiency  or  the 
inefficiency  of  the  actors  who  happen  to 
be  engaged  to  play  the  parts.  The  only 
possible  defense  against  this  error  is  the 
publication  of  the  text.  If  fFhat  Every 
Woman  Knows  is  ever  published  in  this 
country,  it  will  become  possible  at  last 
for  students  of  the  drama  to  discern  the 
vast  difference  between  the  character  of 
Maggie  as  imagined  by  Sir  James  Barrie 
and  the  character  as  rendered  by  Miss 
Maude  Adams.  Mr.  Jones's  Michael 
failed  in  the  theatre,  for  adventitious 
reasons  too  complicated  to  expound  com- 
pletely at  the  present  time ;  and  it  is  only 
by  a  reading  of  the  text  that  the  student 
can  determine  how  much  better  it  is  than 
The  Silver  King,  which  made  a  fortune 
for  the  author  and  is  still  acted  through- 
out the  English-speaking  world. 

Mr.  Barrett  H.  Clark,  tfie  author  of 
a  useful  volume  on  The  Continental 
Drama  of  To-Day,  which  appeared  a 
year  ago,  has  undertaken  the  task  of 
making  a  large  number  of  repre- 
sentative European  plays  accessible  in 
English  to  the  public  of  this  country. 
Last  fall  he  published  Three  Modern 
Plays  from  the  French  A  a  volume  con- 
taining The  Frince  d'Aurec  of  Henri 
Lavedan,  The  Far  don  of  Jules  Lemal- 
tre,  and  The  Other  Danger  of  Maurice 
Donnay.  Each  of  these  pieces  is  worthy 
of  careful  study.  The  Lavedan  play 
gives  a  remarkable  characterisation  of  a 

fThree  Modern  Plays  from  the  French. 
By  Barrett  H.  Clark.  With  a  Preface  by 
Clayton  Hamilton.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Company. 
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typical  figure  of  the  fading  aristocracy 
of  France;  the  Lemaitre  comedy  is  no- 
table for  the  technical  tour  de  force  of 
developing  a  full-length  play  with  only 
three  characters;  and  die  Donnay  drama 
may  profitably  be  compared  in  method 
with  the  mature  .work  of  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero.  More  recently  Mr.  Clark  has 
published  a  volume  of  Four  Plays  of  the 
Free  Theatre*  which  comprises  The 
Fossils  of  Francois  de  Curel,  The  Sere- 
nade of  Jean  Jullien,  Francoise'  Luck 
by  Georges  de  Porto-Riche,  and  The 
Dupe  of  Georges  Ancey.  This  book 
contains  an  especially  interesting  intro- 
duction by  Mr.  Clark  on  the  subject  of 
Antoine  and  the  "Free  Theatre."  The 
most  powerful  of  the  four  plays  is  The 
Fossils,  2L  grim  and  terrible  study  of  a 
decadent  family,  by  the  one  dramatist 
in  France  who  is  universally  admired  by 
his  fellow-craftsmen.  Francois  de  Curel 
has  seldom  achieved  a  popular  success 
with  the  theatre-going  public  of  the 
boulevards;  but  he  enjoys  the  distinction 
of  being  candidly  looked  up  to  by  all  of 
his  more  popular  contemporaries. 

The  publication  of  a  play  by  Sigurd 
Ibsen  is  naturally  an  occasion  for  curi- 
osity. Perhaps  the  most  interesting  fea- 
ture of  Robert  Frank'f  is  that  it  reveals 
no  traces  whatsoever  of  the  methods  of 
the  famous  father  of  the  author.  It  is 
constructed  straightforwardly,  not  retro- 
spectively; and  it  deals  with  a  problem 
that  did  not  come  to  a  crisis  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  author  of  A  Doll's 
House.  Sigurd  Ibsen  has  been  engaged 
for  many  years  in  the  diplomatic  service 
of  his  country;  and  in  Robert  Frank  he 
makes  use  of  his  first-hand  knowledge  of 
diplomacy  and  politics.  The  hero  is  a 
statesman;  and  the  drama  deals  with  a 
heroic  but  unsuccessful  effort  to  end  once 
for  all  the  devastating  struggle  between 
capital  and  labour.     Though  the  dia- 

*Four  Plays  of  the  Free  Theatre.  By  Bar- 
rett H.  Clark.  With  a  preface  by  Brieux  of 
the  French  Academy.  Cincinnati:  Stewart 
and  Kidd  Company. 

fRobert  Frank.  By  Sigurd  Ibsen.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Norwegian  by  Marcia  Har- 
gis  Janson.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 


logue  is  perhaps  a  little  over-written,  the 
play  is  sturdily  constructed.  If  Henrik 
Ibsen  had  lived  to  see  it, 'he  would  not 
have  been  ashamed  of  this  first  dramatic 
effort  of  his  only  son. 

Mr.  George  Middleton  has  increased 
his  reputation  as  a  writer  of  one-act 
plays  of  American  life  by  the  publication 
of  his  recent  volume  called  Possession,"^ 
Like  its  predecessors,  Embers  and  Tra- 
dition, this  volume  contains  six  one-act 
plays :  so  that  the  total  number  of  Mr. 
Middleton 's  published  essays  in  this  in- 
teresting form  has  now  mounted  to  eigh- 
teen. These  little  plays  are  so  clearly 
intended  and  so  cleverly  adapted  to  the 
stage  that  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  lack 
of  market  for  this  sort  of  work  in  the 
American  theatre  of  to-day  has  obliged 
the  author  to  seek  the  alternative  of  pub- 
lication. All  his  plays  read  well;  but 
they  would  act  even  better  than  they 
read.  Mr.  Middleton*s  favourite  sub- 
ject is  a  struggle  between  a  woman  who 
is  ahead  of  the  times  and  an  environ- 
ment that  is  behind  the  times;  and  his 
plays  are  equally  interesting  to  those  who 
sympathise  with  his  advanced  women 
and  to  those  who  sympathise  with  the 
older- fashioned  people  who  surround 
them. 

Another  volume  of  six  one-act  plays, 
entitled  Dawn,§  by  Percival  Wilde,  re- 
veals a  new  author  with  a  striking  talent 
for  the  theatre.  Mr.  Wilde  is  less  seri- 
ously interested  in  the  problems  of  ac- 
tual life  than  Mr.  Middleton;  but  he 
exercises  an  even  more  emphatic  techni- 
cal dexterity.  Surprise  is  his  favourite 
expedient;  and  in  such  diminutive 
dramas  as  the  comedy  of  The  Noble 
Lord  and  the  tragedy  of  A  House  of 
Cards  he  thrills  the  reader  with  the  sud- 
den revelation  of  secrets  that  have  been 
very  cleverly  withheld.  These  plays  were 
obviously  written  to  be  acted ;  and  in  any 
other  country  than  America  they  would 

^Possession.  One- Act  Plays  of  Contem- 
porary Life.  By  George  Middleton.  New 
York:    Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

§Dawn.  One-Act  Plays  of  Life  To-Day. 
By  Percival  Wilde.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
and  Company. 
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not  be  relegated  from  the  theatre  to  the 
library. 

Another  playwright  of  promise  is  Mr. 
Eugene  G.  O'Neill — a  son  of  the  noted 
actor,  Mr.  James  O'Neill — ^who  has  re- 
cently published  five  one-act  plays  under 
the  title  of  Thirst*  This  writer's  fa- 
vourite mood  is  that  of  horror.  He  deals 
with  grim  and  ghastly  situations  that 
would  become  intolerable  if  they  were 
protracted  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single 
sudden  act.  He  seems  to  be  familiar 
with  the  sea ;  for  three  of  these  five  plays 
deal  with  terrors  that  attend  the  tragedy 
of  ship-wreck.  He  shows  a  keen  sense 
of  the  reactions  of  character  under  stress 
of  violent  emotion;  and  his  dialogue  is 
almost  brutal  in  its  power.  More  than 
one  of  these  plays  should  be  available 
for  such  an  institution  as  the  Princess 
Theatre  in  New  York. 

The  Wisconsin  Dramatic  Society  was 
organised  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin 
for  the  encouragement  of  local  author- 
ship. Several  plays  have  been  produced 
by  this  society  in  Madison  and  Mil- 
waukee, and  on  tour  in  other  places  in 
the  Middle  West ;  and  three  of  these  arc 
now  published  in  a  volume  called  fVis- 
consin  Plays j\  The  best  play  in  this  vol- 
ume is  The  Neighbours,  by  Zona  Gale. 
This  is  a  study  of  character,  so  human 
and  so  true  in  its  simple  sentiment  and 
pathos  that  it  calls  the  tears  into  the 
eyes.  Every  sentence  seems  to  count; 
and  an  author  endowed  with  such  a  tal- 
ent for  succinct  and  searching  charac- 
terisation seems  destined  to  become  as 
noted  in  the  theatre  as  she  is  already 
noted  in  the  library.  In  Hospital,  by 
Thomas  H.  Dickinson,  is  a  strong  study 
of  tense  and  tremulous  emotion.  Glory 
of  the  Morning,  by  William  EUery 
Leonard,  depicts  the  inevitable  parting 
between  a  French  chevalier  and  his 
Winnebago  squaw  in  the  far-off  days 
that  are  told  about  in  Parkman's  his- 

^Thirst,  and  Other  One-Act  Plays.  By 
Eugene  G.  O'Neill.  Boston:  The  Gorham 
Press. 

t Wisconsin  Plays.  By  Zona  Gale,  Thomas 
H.  Dickinson,  and  William  Ellery  Leonard. 
New  York:    B.  W.  Huebsch. 


tories.  It  is  less  effective  than  the  other 
two  plays  in  the  volume. 

The  publication  of  plays  which  are  not 
only  unproduced  but  are  also  unproduc- 
ible  can  scarcely  be  defended.  If  a 
great  scientist  or  statesman  chooses  sud- 
denly to  paint  a  picture,  his  eminence  is 
no  excuse  for  hanging  the  production  in 
the  Metropolitan  Museum,  unless  it 
happens  to  be  a  good  example  of  the  art 
of  painting.  Van  ZornX  was  written  by 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson,  who  has  es- 
tablished for  himself  a  creditable  repu- 
tation as  a  poet.  But  Mr.  Robinson's 
ability  as  a  poet  should  not  have  been  re- 
garded as  a  necessary  reason  for  publish- 
ing an  utterly  inefficient  essay  in  a  differ- 
ent art.  There  is  a  fundamental  pat- 
tern in  Van  Zorn  that  might  have  been 
made  interesting  by  any  one  acquainted 
with  the  practice  of  the  drama ;  but  Mr. 
Robinson  has  totally  submerged  this  pat- 
tern beneath  oceans  of  very  tedious  talk. 
As  an  instance  of  the  author's  utter  in- 
ability to  write  dramatic  dialogue,  the 
following  quotation  will  suffice: — 
"Knowing — ^as  I  need  hardly  tell  you 
now — that  I  could  not,  in  view  of  my 
past  and  present  circumstances — presume 
to  ask  of  this  lady  the  kind  of  question 
that  she  has  taken  upon  herself  to  ask 
of  me — and  this  time  without  wholly 
anticipating  its  immediate  effect  upon 
one's  nervous  organisation, — well,  I  can 
only  say  that  she  has  acted  in  accordance 
with  her  own  convictions  in  regard  to 
the  solution  of  a  rather  difficult  problem, 
and  has  thereby  placed  me  under  exces- 
sive obligations — that  she  cannot  expect 
ever  to  be  entirely  fulfilled."  Did  ever 
any  human  being  talk  like  that? 

Mr.  Jesse  Lynch  Williams  has  had 
some  experience  before  the  footlights; 
but  his  comedy  entitled  And  So  They 
IV ere  Married^  seems  written  to  be  read 
instead  of  planned  to  be  enacted.  It  ex- 
hibits less  a  clash  of  character  on  char- 

tVan  Zorn.  A  Comedy  in  Three  Acts.  By 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

§"And  So  They  Were  Married."  A  Com- 
edy of  the  New  Woman.  By  Jesse  Lynch 
Williams.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 
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acter  than  a  clash  of  theory  on  theor>\ 
The  antagonists  are  not  people  but  ideas. 
The  dialogue  is  witty  and  is  nicely  writ- 
ten; but  it  reads  less  like  a  record  of 
conversation  than  like  a  record  of  quo- 
tations from  a  group  of  lectures.  Peo- 
ple do  not  actually  behave  like  Mr. 
Williams's  characters — they  merely  say 
they  do:  and  his  play  is  more  valuable 
as  a  report  of  what  people  say  for  pub- 
lication than  as  an  illustration  of  life. 

It  was  inevitable  that  the  present  war 
should  inspire  the  publication  of  many 
plays,  and  that  most  of  these  should  be 
inadequate  to  the  occasion.  It  may  be 
said  at  once  that  the  worst  of  all  these 
journalistic  products  has  been  written  by 
the  greatest  dramatist  who  has — as  the 
phrase  is — felt  the  impulse.  Der  Tag,* 
by  Sir  James  Barrie,  is  utterly  unworthy 
of  his  genius;  and  in  dismissing  it,  the 
reviewer  can  only  express  a  wish  that  the 
author's  friends  had  charitably  impeded 
him  from  publishing  it.  Makers  of 
Madness,^  by  Hermann  Hagerdorn,  is 
also  unworthy  of  so  excellent  a  poet.  In 
this  play,  Mr.  Hagerdorn  endeavours  to 
exemplify  the  sort  of  intrigues  that  cul- 
minate in  the  explosion  of  such  a  world- 
war  as  the  present;  but  his  scenes  are 
false  to  fact,  and  the  reader  realises  with 
discomfort  that  the  author  knows  very 
little  of  the  matters  he  has  chosen  to  dis- 
cuss. 

War  Brides,%  by  Marion  Craig  Went- 
worth,  has  been  successfully  acted  by 
Madame  Nazimova  in  the  vaudeville 
theatres.  The  heroine  is  a  pregnant 
woman  of  a  war-ridden  country  who, 
learning  that  her  husband  has  been 
killed  at  the  front,  commits  suicide  in 
order  to  prevent  herself  from  giving 
birth  to  a  child  that  may  only  serve  as 
cannon-food  in  a  future  war.  This  play, 
although  the  dialogue  is  crudely  written, 
is  powerful  in  its  appeal  to  a  public 
stirred  by  contemplation  of  the  present 

•**D€r  Tag,"  or  The  Tragic  Man.  ^  By  J. 
M.  Barrie.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

fMakers  of  Madness.  By  Hermann  Hager- 
dorn.   New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

tWar  Brides.  By  Marion  Craig  Wentwortn. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company. 


world-catastrophe.  But  the  best  of  all 
the  recent  plays  inspired  by  the  Euro- 
pean war  is  Across  the  B order, %  by  Beu- 
lah  Marie  Dix,  which  was  reviewed  in 
the  January  issue  of  this  magazine,  on 
the  occasion  of  its  presentation  at  the 
Princess  Theatre.  This  highly  imagi- 
native work  offers  to  the  reader,  as  well 
as  the  spectator,  a  powerful  and  touch- 
ing plea  for  universal  peace. 

Every  now  and  then  the  reviewer  is 
reminded  of  Meredith's  pathetic  phrase, 
— "How  low,  when  angels  fall,  their 
black  descent!"  John  Masefield  is  an 
able  poet;  and  in  The  Tragedy  of  Nan 
he  proved  himself  an  able  dramatist;  but 
Philip  the  King%  is  valueless,  both  as 
drama  and  as  poetry.  The  scene  is  set 
in  a  little  dark  cell  of  the  Escorial,  in 
September,  1588.  Philip  receives  tid- 
ings of  the  defeat  of  his  Invincible  Ar- 
mada ;  and  the  ghosts  of  his  best  friends 
who  have  died  in  battle  haunt  his  loneli- 
ness with  horror  at  his  overweening  un- 
dertaking. This  single  scene  is  written 
in  rhymed  verse  that  apes  the  ruggedness 
of  mediaeval  balladry.  The  piece  would  be 
tedious  in  the  theatre;  and  it  is  scarcely 
less  tedious  in  the  library,  because  the 
author  has  deliberately  chosen  to  divest 
his  verse  of  the  element  of  charm. 

Mr.  Brian  Hooker's  Fairyland j\\  is 
the  second  of  his  operas  to  win  a  prize  of 
ten  thousand  dollars.  The  prize,  in  this 
instance,  was  offered  by  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles;  and  the  music,  as  in  the  case 
of  Mona^  was  composed  by  Mr.  Horatio 
Parker.  The  verse  of  Fairyland  is  very 
lovely,  and  many  of  the  songs  are  no- 
table for  lyric  beauty;  but  the  libretto 
as  a  whole  seems  a  little  too  esoteric  in 
its  symbolism  to  be  popular  upon  the 
stage.  An  opera  should  convey  its 
meaning  immediately  to  the  eye;  and 
many  of  the  passages  of  Fairyland  re- 
quire a  too  careful  contemplation. 

§Across  the  Border.  By  Beulah  Marie  Dix. 
New  York:    Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

ITPhilip  the  King,  and  Other  Poems.  By 
John  Masefield.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan Company. 

1 1  Fairy]  and.  An  Opera  in  Three  Acts. 
By  Brian  Hooker.  New  Haven:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press. 


THE  NEW  FREEDOM— IN  VERSE 

BY  WILLIAM  ASPENWALL  BRADLEY 


I 

The  poetic  revival,  long  scheduled  to 
appear,  is  at  length  upon  us.  Of  this 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  But  the  proof 
is  perhaps  to  be  found  less  in  the  num- 
ber of  new  books  of  verse  that  appear 
from  all  the  presses  than  in  the  prefaces 
which  precede  so  many  of  them.  For  the 
surest  sign  of  an  awakening  interest  in 
anything  is  the  fact  that  people  are  be- 
ginning to  talk  about  it.  And  no  talk 
about  poetry  is  more  interesting  or  sig- 
nificant than  that  in  which  poets,  when 
they  themselves  are  thoroughly  awake, 
indulge  concerning  their  own  art. 

Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  qual- 
ity or  ultimate  significance  of  his  work, 
it  is  certain  that  Mr.  Vachell  Lindsay, 
author  of  The  Congo  and  Other  Poems, 
is  at  least  thoroughly  awake.  His  verse 
is  the  result  of  no  mere  physiologic  func- 
tion, as  it  were,  involving  the  secretion 
of  a  certain  poetic  sentiment.  It  is  the 
deliberate  embodiment  of  a  clearly  con- 
ceived aesthetic  idea.  This  is  the  resto- 
ration of  the  "primitive  art  of  song,"  as 
it  was  cultivated  a  couple  of  thousand 
years  ago  by  the  Greek  poet,  who  wrote 
not  so  much  to  be  read  as  to  be  spoken, 
sung  or  chanted.  Quoting  from  a  re- 
cent book  on  the  subject,  Mr.  Lindsay 
says  in  an  explanatory  note,  which  Miss 
Harriet  Monroe  incorporates  in  her  in- 
troduction : 

Here  is  pictured  a  type  of  Greek  work 
which  survives  in  American  vaudeville, 
where  every  line  may  be  two-thirds  spoken 
and  one-third  sung,  the  entire  rendering, 
musical  and  elocutionary,  depending  upon 
the  improvising  power  and  sure  instinct  of 
the  performer. 

Hence,  "I  respectfully  submit  these 
poems,"  he  says,  "as  experiments  in 
which  I  endeavour  to  carry  this  vaude- 


ville form  back  toward  the  old  Greek 
precedent  of  the  half-chanted  lyric,"  and 
upon  the  art  at  once  of  writing  and  ren- 
dering these  poems  he  imposes  the  bizarre 
and  sounding  style  of  the  "Higher 
Vaudeville."  There  are  those  who  will 
regret  what  Miss  Monroe  calls  this  "ef- 
fort to  restore  poetry  to  its  proper 
place — the  audience-chamber — and  take 
it  out  of  the  library,  the  closet.  Is  there, 
then,  to  be  left  no  sop  to  solitude?  First 
it  was  the  drama  that  was  thus  sub- 
tracted from  our  hours  of  slippered  ease, 
in  spite  of  the  protests  of  Lamb  and  of 
Maeterlinck.  Now  it  is  the  epic,  the 
idyll,  the  lyric,  that  are  to  be  transferred 
to  the  stage,  the  auditorium.  Will  these, 
too,  not  tend  to  become  there  the  sport 
of  the  "tired  business  man,"  the  "psy- 
chology of  the  crowd,"  and  that  special- 
ised type  of  materialistic,  Saraceyesque 
criticism  which  has  done  so  much  in  our 
day  to  separate  the  drama  from  litera- 
ture, and  attach  it  to  the  science  of  stage 
carpentry?  The  play  has  become  a 
"show."  Will  not  the  poem  degenerate 
into  a  mere  "stunt"  ? 

Then  there  is  the  literary  reviewer. 
We  realise  that  he  is  a  negligible  factor 
nowadays,  and  that  his  ultimate  disap- 
pearance will  give  few  regrets.  But 
meanwhile,  since  the  poets  themselves 
still  depend  upon  him  for  at  least  part 
of  their  publicity  (which  is  as  precious, 
presumably,  to  the  poet  as  to  any  other 
disinterested  artist),  his  practical  di- 
lemma cannot  be  regarded  with  entire 
indifference.  Already  one  is  told  he 
must  hear  Mr.  Lindsay  recite  his  own 
"Congo"  to  "learn  what  an  arresting, 
exciting  person  this  new  indigenous  Illi- 
nois poet  IS."  Soon  the  critic  will  be 
told  that  he  cannot  criticise  without  such 
a  hearing,  or  seeing — for  much  emphasis 
is  placed  upon  the  poet's  tense,  swaying 
body,  and  rhythmic  hands.    But  suppose 
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he  has  not  this  privilege — and  so  far, 
we  believe,  Mr.  Lindsay  has  not  yet  been 
booked  for  any  extensive  tour,  but  has 
appeared  only  at  a  few  private  dinners 
and  receptions — then  he  must  either 
keep  silence  entirely — in  which  case  he  is 
sure  to  be  charged  with  Philistine 
apathy  and  indifference — or  else  he  must 
speak  half-heartedly,  knowing  well  that 
whatever  he  says,  either  for  praise  or  for 
blame,  stands  discredited  by  his  own  ad- 
missions of  absenteeism,  in  advance. 

Surely  the  way  of  the  reviewer  is 
rough!  Fortunately,  however,  so  far  as 
Mr.  Lindsay's  verse  is  concerned,  there 
is  a  way  out.  If  we  said  to  one  of  his 
thick-and-thin  admirers  that  we  did  not 
like  his  poems  "The  Santa  Fe  Trail," 
*^Thc  Kallyopc  Yell"  (printed  in  Ad^ 
ventures  While  Preaching  the  Gospel  of 
Beauty)  and  "The  Firemen's  Ball"— 
that  (what  is  the  plain  truth)  we  found 
in  them  merely  the  "stenciled"  products 
of  a  formula;  that  their  fantasy  was 
largely  typographical,  and  that  their  in- 
vention rarely  rose  above  the  level  of 
sheer  verbal  artifice — and  the  admirer  re- 
plied, "Ah,  but  you  should  hear  Mr. 
Lindsay  read  these  poems  himself !"  then 
we  should  come  back  with :  "But  we  do 
like  'The  Congo'  very  much,  indeed. 
We  respond  immediately  through  the 
medium  of  the  mere  written  word 
(though  perhaps  this  is  a  confession  of 
weakness,  or  worse,  on  our  part!),  to 
the  strange  glamour  of  this  delightful 
and  highly  imaginative  Afro-American 
medley,  whose  restless,  interrupted,  mu- 
sical movement  is  but  one  of  the  means 
by  which  this  very  original  writer  ex- 
presses a  vision  and  a  sensibility  all  his 
own."  And  there  would  be  the  ground 
of  the  reviewer  sufficiently  reestablished 
a  while  longer,  for  all  practical  purposes ! 

The  Congo  and  Qther  Poems.  By  Vachell 
Lindsay.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Adventures  While  Preaching  the  Gospel 
of  Beauty.  By  (Nicholas)  Vachel  Lindsay. 
New  York:     Mitchell   Kennerley. 

You  and  L  By  Harriet  Monroe.  New 
York:    The  Macmillan  Company. 

Open  Water.  By  Arthur  Stringer.  New 
York:    John  Lane  Company. 


II 

One  might  think  that  Mr.  Lindsay, 
having  already  been  brought  into  the 
world,  as  it  were,  in  so  happy  a  fashion 
by  Mr.  Yeats  at  the  now  famous  Chi- 
cago dinner,  could  have  dispensed  with 
the  services  of  even  so  skilful  an  ac- 
coucheuse as  Miss  Monroe,  whose  own 
journalistic  volume  shows  the  vices  and 
virtues  common  to  this  kind  of  verse. 
Two  other  poets,  at  any  rate — Miss 
Amy  Lowell,  author  of  Sword  Blades 
and  Poppy  Seed,  and  Mr.  Arthur 
Stringer,  author  of  Open  Water, — speak 
out  boldly  for  themselves.  Both  cham- 
pion that  "new  freedom  iij  verse"  which 
is  so  much  discussed  nowadays,  but 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  is  no  more 
really  "new"  than  "the  new  poetry"  of 
which,  as  we  intimated  in  an  earlier  arti- 
cle, it  forms  more  or  less  explicitly  a 
part. 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  re- 
cent history  of  French  versification  will 
be  inclined  to  smile  at  the  ingenuousness 
of  Mr.  Stringer,  who,  in  his  very  elo- 
quent essay,  proclaims  the  death  of  that 
scaly  dragon  of  end-rhyme  and  rhythm 
which  has  long  held  Poesy  a  prisoner. 
This  essay  sounds  so  very  much  like  the 
manifestoes  which  the  poetic  youth  of 
France — Les  Jeunes! — ^used  to  issue 
some  thirty  years  ago,  in  the  eighties  and 
early  nineties  of  the  last  century.  At 
that  time  Decadence  was  as  deeply  ab- 
sorbed in  its  transcendental  dream  of  a 
"third  form"  *twixt  prose  and  poetry  as 
Ibsen  in  his  mystic  contemplation  of  a 
"third  empire."  Many  were  experi- 
menting currently  with  a  medium  that 
should  be  neither  the  poeme  en  prose 
practised  by  Mallarme  and  Baudelaire 
nor  the  alexandrin  classique,  even  "lib- 
erated" by  Verlaine  and  Rimbaud.  But 
M.  Gustave  Kahn  has  claimed  that  he 
and  the  late  Jules  Laforgue  were  the 
actual  inventors  of  the  true  vers  litre — 
as  it  is  still  practised  by  him,  by  M. 
Francis  Viele-Griffin,  M.  Emile  Ver- 
haeren  and  others  at  the  present — and 
M.  Remy  de  Gourmont,  who  himself 
much  prefers  the  vers  libere,  substan- 
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tially  admits  this  claim  in  his  recent 
Souvenirs  du  Symbolisme.  For  a  time 
the  most  extravagant  claims  were  made 
for  the  vers  litre.  Many  believed  that 
it  would  completely  revolutionise  French 
poetry,  and  send  the  traditional  art 
poetique,  as  refined  by  so  many  skilful 
artificers,  from  Marot  to  Banville,  to 
the  scrap-heap! 

**What  irreverence  to  call  the  old  style 
of  verse  *lines  of  prose  cut  by  regular 
rhymes!'"  exclaims  M.  de  Gourmont. 
"And  yet,"  he  continues,  "nothing  ap- 
peared to  us  truer  in  1891.  Now  wc 
should  be  glad  to  believe  in  the  equal 
legitimacy  of  the  two  genres," 

Mr.  Stringer  is  still  in  the  1891  pe- 
riod of  the  vers  litre.  Miss  Lowell,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  is  by  way  of  being 
the  Mary  Cassatt  of  the  English 
"Imagistes,"  is  thoroughly  in  accord 
with  the  more  moderate  and  eclectic 
spirit  of  the  present.  "I  cannot  see," 
she  says,  "why,  because  certain  manners 
suit  certain  emotions  and  subjects,  it 
should  be  considered  imperative  for  an 
author  to  employ  no  others."  So  she  her- 
self uses  both  the  vers  litre,  which  she 
prefers  to  call  "unrhymed  cadence,"  and 
the  classic  English  metres.  It  is  in  the 
former,  however,  that  she  achieves  her 
greatest  distinction.  Hers  is  not  the 
finest  of  ears  for  for  the  subtle  accords 
of  chiming  vowel  sounds,  and  it  is  obvi- 
ous, therefore,  that  it  costs  her  less  than 
it  would  certain  others  to  dispense  with 
the  "tijou  d*un  sou/'  as  Verlaine 
called  end-rhyming.  The  best  pieces  in 
her  book  are  those  in  the  newer  manner, 
and  some  of  these  are  among  the  best 
which  have  yet  been  written  in  English. 

Ill 

In  dealing  with  vers  litre,  or  "un- 
rhymed cadence,"  or  "polyrhythmical 
poetry" — the  last  being  the  term  pre- 
ferred by  Mr.  James  Oppenheim — it  is 
necessary  to  distinguish  between  what 
may  be  called  the  "naive"  variety  and 
the  "artistic" — ^between  that  which  rec- 
ognises no  law  at  all  and  that  which  rec- 
ognises a  higher  law  controlling  its  com- 


position. Of  these  two  contrasted  styles, 
Miss  Lowell's  practice  excellently  illus- 
trates the  latter,  Mr.  Stringer's  and  Mr. 
Oppenheim's  the  former. 

"These  poems,  built  upon  cadence," 
writes  Miss  Lowell,  "are  more  subtle, 
but  the  laws  they  follow  are  not  less 
fixed."  Rather  more,  it  is  possible.  For 
the  apparent  freedom  of  her  form  will 
deceive  only  the  most  unsophisticated. 
Liberated,  as  they  apparently  are,  from 
every  constraint  of  conventional  versifi- 
cation, these  little  pieces  yet  tend  to  pro- 
duce an  impression  of  extreme  artificial- 
ity. With  their  elaborate  and  symmetri- 
cal structure — in  which  there  are  no 
loose  ends  and  nothing  is  left  to  chance — 
as  well  as  in  their  recurrent  revenant  of 
a  refrain,  such  poems  as  "Astigmatism" 
and  "The  Precinct.  Rochester"  even  sub- 
tly suggest  the  now  altogether  effete 
"fixed  forms"  of  early  French  versifica- 
tion, tallade,  rondeau,  villanelle.  And 
what  are  those  two  charming  poems, 
"The  Basket"  and  "In  a  Castle,"  so 
amusingly  modelled  on  the  mannequin 
of  the  author  of  the  delectable  Ballades 
Frangaises  but  a  couple  of  glorified 
pantoums  ? 

As  for  Mr.  Stringer  and  Mr.  Oppen- 
heim, the  former  is  apt  to  forget  that, 
as  Miss  Lowell  says,  "merely  chopping 
prose  lines  into  lengths  does  not  pro- 
duce cadence,"  the  second  overlooks  too 
often  the  fact  that  this  cadence  itself 
"is  constructed  upon  mathematical  and 
absolute  laws  of  balance  and  time."  Of 
the  three,  it  is  Mr.  Oppenheim  who  is 
most  often  visited  by  moments  of  real 
inspiration,  who  has  the  most  penetrat- 
ing imaginative  vision,  the  most  convinc- 
ing cri  du  coeur.  But,  unfortunately, 
he  is  also  the  slackest  and  most  slovenly 
in  all  that  pertains  to  his  art.  He  largely 
lacks  restraint.  His  "free  verse"  is  too 
often  only  an  invitation  for  him  to  cut 
loose  so  that,  with  his  racial  inclination 
toward  an  ethical  rather  than  an  aesthetic 
interpretation  of  life,  the  poet  is  lost  in 
the  ranting  popular  preacher. 

The  best  offset  for  such  a  spectacle  is 
offered  by  the  admirably  sustained  art 
of  Mr.  William  Ellery  Leonard.     His 
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volume  The  Vaunt  of  the  Man  comes 
to  us,  in  a  sense,  out  of  season,  since  we 
note  that  it  was  published  several  years 
ago.  But  such  work  is  never  really  un- 
seasonable, and  is,  perhaps,  even  more 
welcome  at  present  than  when  it  was 
first  published.  For  in  these  days  of 
often  rather  reckless  experimentation  it 
shows  what  supple  and  powerful  expres- 
sion a  modern  poet  can  still  achieve 
strictly  within  the  traditional  forms  of 
our  verse.  With  characteristic  inepti- 
tude, American  criticism,  while  admiring 
Mr.  Leonard,  has  not  failed  at  times  to 
praise  him  for  the  wrong  thing,  even 
when  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  "the 
wrong  thing"  in  his  work.  Thus  one 
critic  singled  out  for  hyperbole  the  son- 
net "To  the  Victor,"  which,  taken  by 
itself,  does,  indeed,  give  some  colour  to 
the  charge  brought  by  a  recent  English 
critic  against  American  verse  in  gen- 
eral, and  Mr.  Leonard's  verse  in  particu- 
lar, of  "cosmicality."  And  yet,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  although  Mr.  Leonard,  like 
the  late  Mr.  Moody,  is  distinctively  a 
religious  poet,  in  the  sense  that  he  is 
not  indifferent  to  the  spiritual  issues  of 
life,  there  are  few  poets  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic  less  given  to  vague  meta- 
physical vapouring.  To  us,  at  least,  he 
seems  by  far  the  most  mature  and  ac- 
complished of  the  poets  of  the  "younger 
generation." 

IV 

Last  year  Miss  Rittenhouse  performed 
the  feat  of  publishing  an  anthology  of 
American  verse  with  that  title,  and  leav- 

Sword  Blades  and  Poppy  Seed.  By  Amy 
Lowell.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

Songs  for  the  New  Age.  By  James  Op- 
penheim.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany. 

The  Vaunt  of  Man  and  Other  Poems.  By 
William  Ellery  Leonard.  New  York:  B.  W. 
Huebsch. 

Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for  19 14 
and  Year  Book  of  American  Poetry.  By 
William  Stanley  Braithwaite.  Cambridge, 
Mass.:  William  Stanley  Braithwaite. 

Contemporary  War  Poems.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  John  Erskine.  New  York: 
American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation. 


ing  out  Mr.  Leonard.  If  this  strikes  one 
a  little  like  the  classic  instance  of  giving 
Hamlet  without  Hamlet,  then  Mr.  Braith- 
waite's  Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse 
for  19 1 4,  omitting  Mr.  George  Sylves- 
ter Viereck,  might  be  compared  with  a 
production  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  minus 
Mercutio.  Certainly  Mr.  Viereck's  fine 
potm  to  the  Kaiser,  with  its  fiery  in- 
vective against 

England,  the  serpent  of  the  sea, 
'  And    France,    the    wanton    of   the    world 

however  one  may  disavow  its  senti- 
ments, is  one  of  the  very  best  poems 
that  have  been  produced  by  the  war  thus 
far  in  this  country.  It  is  worth  scores 
of  Mr.  Percy  MacKaye's  solemn  son- 
nets, several  hundred  of  Mr.  Walter 
Conrad  Arensberg's  infantile  necrophilic 
fancies  and  thousands  of  E.  Sutton's 
drum,  bugle  and  bagpipe  soldier  pieces. 
And  most  of  the  other  poems,  dealing 
in  the  main  with  the  moral  and  general 
aspects  of  the  great  struggle,  leave  us  un- 
moved. 

Out  of  Mr.  Braithwaite*s  book,  which 
is  bigger  and  unquestionably  richer  than 
it  was  last  year,  but  which,  on  the  whole, 
still  sins  rather  through  commission  than 
omission,  it  is  tempting  to  try  to  shape 
an  anthology  of  one's  own  through  a 
process  of  exclusion.  The  first  to  go 
would  be  Mr.  Bliss  Carman's  perfunc- 
tory, slipshod,  shuffling  "Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Poem,  Harvard,  19 14,"  though  this  has 
allusions  of  interest  to  the  literary  stu- 
dent, who,  in 

Our  dark  young  poet  who  from  Dartmouth 
came, 

will  recognise  Mr.  Carman's  old  asso- 
ciate in  Vagabondia,  the  late  Richard 
Hovey,  and  in  "Ralph"  and  "Bertram," 
two  distinguished  architects  of  to-day. 
But  we  should  retain  his  pleasant  and 
characteristic  screed,  "The  Deserted  Pas- 
ture," although  this  thin  trickle  of  pic- 
turesque and  sentimental  verse  seems 
mild,  indeed,  compared  with  Mr.  Rob- 
ert Frost's  tense  and  tragic  interpreta- 
tions of  the  significant   New  England 
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landscape  in  the  volume  North  of  Bos- 
ton, to  which  we  shall  refer  again  later. 
We  like  also  Mr.  Louis  Untermeyer's 
"Landscapes,"  that  passionate  study  in 
contrasts,  whose  powerful  protest,  Good 
God,  and  what  is  all  this  beauty  for? 
finds  a  minor  echo  in  the  title  poem  of 
another  of  the  season's  books  of  verse, 
Fannie  Stearns  Davis's  Crack  o   Dawn, 

Oh,   but  were   I   pagan   yet! 
God!    could   I    forget!    forget! 

The  budding  social  consciousness 
which  begins  to  find  expression  in  nearly 
all  verse  to-day,  of  whatever  degree,  is 
fed  by  such  a  book  as  Songs  of  Labour, 
by  Morris  Rosenfeld,  a  New  York  Yid- 
dish poet,  whose  work  has  been  well 
translated  by  Rose  Pastor  Stokes  and 
Helena  Franck.  Mr.  Rosen f eld's  verse 
is  perhaps  all  the  more  moving  in  that, 
while  it  sees  clearly  that  "things  are 
wrong,"  it  is,  on  the  whole,  the- voice  of 
labour,  not  in  revolt,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  late  Voltairine  de  Cleyre,  but  in  ab- 
ject, hopeless  subjection. 


Mr.  Oppenheim  and  Mr.  John  Curtis 
Underwood,  author  of  Americans,  both 
see  the  promise  of  a  "new  age"  in  this 
welter  of  inequalities  and  social  injus- 
tice which  we  call  the  "present."  The 
former  is  seen  at  his  best  in  the  long 
"polyrhythmical"  piece  Mr.  Braithwaite 
has  chosen,  Mr.  Wittei;  Bynner,  in  his 
brief,  epigrammatic  yet  impassioned  pro- 
test against  "War."  His  verses  "To  a 
Phoebe-Bird"  lack  the  ultimate  note  of 
simplicity  and  sincerity  discernible,  for 
example,  in  Florence  Earle  Coates's 
"Jewel  Weed." 

It  is,  on  the  whole,  however,  the 
women,  rather  more  than  the  men,  who 
show  this  note  of  over-strain.  It  is  ab- 
sent from  "The  Regents*  Examina- 
tion," by  Miss  Jessie  Wallace  Hughan. 
But  it  is  terribly  obtrusive  in  Alice  Duer 
Miller's  sonnet  "Newport,"  with  its  ab- 
surd exaggeration  of  the  significance  of 
its  subject — society,  in  the  wrong  sense; 


in  Amelia  Josephine  Burr's  "In  the 
Roman  Forum,"  which  aims  at  Piranesi 
and  achieves — chromolithography ;  in  the 
bathos  of  Ruth  Comfort  Mitchell's 
"Billy  the  Soldier  Boy,"  and  in  sundry 
passionate  outbursts  by  Eloise  Briton, 
Laura  Campbell,  Faith  Baldwin  and 
Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson.  Women 
also  often  find  it  as  difficult  to  d^end  to 
the  lighter  forms  of  lyrical  trifling  as 
they  do  to  rise,  without  loss  of  their 
wings,  to  the  upper  ether.  Witness  Miss 
Sara  Teasdale's  mincing  manner  in  "The 
Look."  But  what  is  most  striking  is  the 
absence  of  true  lyrics  in  the  collection  by 
writers  of  either  sex.  Half  a  dozen 
years  ago  this  would  have  been  filled 
with  brief  songs  and  lyrics,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent.  Now  Mr.  Edward  J. 
O'Brien,  who  in  his  best  pieces  has  the 
speed,  passion  and  concentration  of  the 
true  singing  style,  stands  almost  as  its 
sole  representative. 

The  reason  for  this  is  doubtless  to  be 
found  in  the  sudden  new  vogue  of  the 
long    descriptive    and    narrative    poem. 
Two    rather    formidable-looking   exam- 
ples of  the  now  popular  type  of  the  tale 
in    verse    are    Mr.    Percy    MacKaye's 
"Fight:  The  Tale  of  a  Gunner  at  Platts- 
burgh,  1814,"  and  Mr.  Conrad  Aiken's 
"Romance."    The  former  is  something 
rather  more  than  a  merely  accomplished 
piece  of  occasional  verse-writing.     It  is 
a  spirited  battle  description,  nearly  as 
good  in  parts  as  anything  in  Brownell's 
Lines  of  Battle.    But  the  sudden  extinc- 
tion of  the  young  gunner-boy  hero  whose 
head,  taken  off  by  a  cannon  ball   (his- 
tory, according  to  Roosevelt,  vouches  for 
it!),  bowls  over  the  American  admiral, 
Macdonough,  at  the  moment  of  victory, 
in    our   opinion   constitutes   an    artistic 
blemish  and  brings  the  poem  to  a  lame 
conclusion.     Mr.  Aiken's  "Romance"  is 
one  of  three  tales  in  his  volume  entitled 
Earth  Triumphant,    The  author  shows 
in  his  preface  a  certain  nervous  dread  of 
being  regarded  as  an  imitator  of  Mr. 
Masefield — and  with  some  reason.    For 
one  would  certainly  have  said  that  he 
was  impregnated  with  the  influence  of 
the  English  poet — and  not  in  the  struc- 
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ture  solely,  but  in  the  very  cast  of  his 
sentiment  and  in  the  details  of  his  style. 

VI 

A  number  of  other  poets  represented 
in  Mr.  Braithwaite's  collection  have  pub- 
lished recent  volumes  of  verse.  There 
is  Mr.  Arthur  Davison  Ficke,  for  ex- 
ample. His  Sonnets  of  a  Portrait 
Painter  have  not  come  to  our  notice  as 
a  whole,  and  the  three  detached  speci- 
mens offered  by  Mr.  Braithwaite  do  not 
enable  us  to  form  any  opinion  of  the 
skill  with  which  the  poet  has  developed 
the  successive  stages  of  an  artist's  love- 
story.  But  they  do,  nevertheless,  give 
us  some  idea  of  the  texture  of  the  verse. 
This  is  not  always  as  carefully  wrought 

Crack  O'  Dawn.  By  Fannie  Stearns 
Davis  (Mrs.  A.  McK.  GiflFord).  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

Songs  of  Labor  and  Other  Poems.  By 
Morris  Rosenfeld.  Translated  from  the 
Yiddish  by  Rose  Pastor  Stokes  and  Helena 
Frank.     Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger. 

Selected  Works  of  Voltairine  de  Cleyre. 
Edited  by  Alexander  Berkman.  Biographi- 
cal Sketch  by  Hippolyte  Havel.  New 
York:  Mother  Earth  Publishing  Associa- 
tion. 

Americans.  By  John  Curtis  Underwood. 
New  York. 

The  Present  Hour.  A  book  of  Poems.  By 
Percy  MacKaye.  New  York:  The  Macmil- 
lan Company. 

Earth  Triumphant  and  Other  Tales  in 
Verse.  By  Conrad  Aiken.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

Van  Zorn.  A  Co;nedy  in  Three  Acts.  By 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

Captain  Craig.  A  Book  of  Poems.  By 
Edwin  Arlington  Robinson.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 

The  Little  King.  By  Witter  Bynner.  New 
York:    Mitchell  Kennerley. 

One  Woman  to  Another  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Corinne  Roosevelt  Robinson.  New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

In  Deep  Places.  A  Book  of  Verse.  By 
Amelia  Josephine  Burr.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company. 

Beyond  the  Breakers  and  Other  Poems. 
By  George  Sterling.  San  Francisco:  A.  M* 
Robertson. 

Poems.  By  Clinton  Scollard.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

Trees  and  Other  Poems.  By  Joyce  Kil- 
mer. New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 


as  it  should  be  in  a  classic  sonnet  se- 
quence, and  there  are  distinct  blemishes, 
as  when  "dumber"  is  made  to  rhyme 
with  "summer": . 

The  Cornish  sea  is  silent  with  the  Summer 
That  once  bore  Iseult  from  the  Irish  shore ; 

And  lovely  lone  Fiesole  is  dumber 
Than    when    Lorenzo's    garland-guests    it 
wore. 

*Mr.  Edward  Arlington  Robinson, 
represented  in  Mr.  Braithwaite's  collec- 
tion by  two  poems  in  his  best  manner, 
appears  in  the  book-lists  with  a  prose 
play,  Van  Zorn,  that  must  surely  be  in 
his  worst,  as  well  as  by  a  revised  and  en- 
larged edition  of  his  volume  of  verse, 
Captain  Craig.  This  poet  is  clearly  a 
dramatist,  but  no  playwright.  Mr.  Wit- 
ter Bynner,  on  the  other  hand,  achieves 
technical  skill,  as  well  as  admirably  col- 
loquial blank  verse  dialogue,  in  The  Lit- 
tie  King,  Mrs.  Robinson  has  more 
high-pitched  hysteria  in  One  fVoman  to 
Another.  While  Miss  Burr  is  weighted 
down  by  attempts  to  achieve  historic 
imagination,  in  which  she  is  notably  'defi- 
cient, aqd  her  latest  collection.  In  Deep 
Places,  falls  somewhat  below  the  level 
of  its  predecessor,  The  Roadside  Fire. 
Miss  Burr  is  really  at  her  best  in  such 
a  pretty,  playful,  unpretentious  little 
poem  as  "Aunt  Jane."  Mr.  George 
Sterling  also,  who  seems  so  habitually 
striving  to  surpass  himself,  actually 
achieves  this  result  when,  ceasing  for  a 
time  to  pile  Ossa  on  Pelion,  he  gives  us 
a  quiet,  whimsical  portrait,  not  untinged 
with  emotion,  or  unconducive  to  a 
thoughtful  mood,  of  "The  Master 
Mariner." 

Mr.  Clinton  Scollard,  who  has  per- 
haps written  more  for  the  magazines 
than  any  other  Ijving  American  poet,  and 
than  whom  this  country  has  no  more  con- 
sistently careful  craftsman  in  verse, 
comes  with  a  welcome  volume  of  Poems. 
A  middle-aged  man  he  must  be  now ;  but 
he  writes  with  the  same  youthful  enthu- 
siasm as  when  he  was  twenty,  for  all  that 
is  exotic  and  romantic.  Mr.  Joyce 
Kilmer,  on  the  other  hand,  though  still 
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on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty,  writes  as  if 
he  were  at  least  fifty  or  sixty,  so  emi- 
nently serious  and  sage  is  he — so  ostenta- 
tiously, at  times,  we  feel,  "on  the  side 
of  the  angels."  He,  too,  is  for  romance, 
but  it  is  the  romance  of  simple,  common, 
ordinary,  everyday  things — trees,  servant 
girls,  deserted  houses,  delicatessen,  and 
suburbanites.  His  note  is  of  a  certain 
carefully  cultivated  naivete,  combined 
with  a  certain  elderly  indulgence.  In 
short,  his  inspiration  appears  to  have 
beeii  blended  of  William  Blake,  William 
Wordsworth,  Edwin  Arlington  Robin- 
son and  Sylvestre  Bonnard. 

In  the  late  Madison  Cawein,  America 
lost  a  poet  with  a  fine  eye  for  the  deli- 
cate detail  of  nature,  and  with  a  skilful 
touch  in  its  rendering.  In  Dr.  Van 
Dyke  she  has  one  with  a  special  predilec- 
tion, as  in  The  Grand  Canyon,  and 
Other  Poems,  for  the  grandiose.  Per- 
haps it  is  for  this  very  reason  that  he 
lacks  a  certain  ease  and  grace  in  his  occa- 
sional verse.  He  has  little  of  the  felicity 
that  was  frequently  displayed  by  the  late 
Dr.  Weir  Mitchell,  who  once,  in  "The 
Birth*  and  Death  of  Pain,"  adopting  the 
"Autocrat's"  own  happy  manner,  re- 
ferred, in  passing,  to 

The  vital  pathos  of  that  Holmes-spun  art. 

Some  poets  seem  to  have  been  born 
especially  for  occasions,  and  one  rather 
wonders  what  Harvard  in  general,  and 
the  Class  of  '77  in  particular,  would 
have  done  for  the  last  twenty-five  or 
thirty  years  without  Mr.  Edward  San- 
ford  Martin,  some  score  of  whose  com- 
memorative verses,  grave  and  gay,  grace 
the  recent  volume  of  his  Poems,  If  it  is 
the  social  instinct  that  gives  Mr.  Mar- 
tin's verse  its  main  value,  it  is  the  per- 
sonal note  of  deeper  feeling  that  gives  a 
real  glow  to  several  pieces  in  Professor 
Giddings's  unpretentious  little  volume. 
In  W.  J.  Dawson's  America,  and  Other 
Poems,  it  is  the  sincerity  of  his  concern 
for  the  spiritual  destinies  of  his  adopted 
country. 

It  is,  of  course,  the  story  of  Prome- 
theus  that   Mr.    Rhys   Carpenter   tells 


once  more  in  The  Sun-Thief,  It  is  an 
old  story,  yet  his  treatment  of  it  is  his 
own.  Of  this  myth,  from  which  so 
many  symbolic  tragedies  have  been  man- 
ufactured, he  has  made,  as  it  were,  a 
sort  of  masque — a  masque  of  misan- 
thropy. For  Prometheus,  the  man-lover, 
chained  to  his  rock  and  shown,  in  order 
to  shake  his  devotion,  all  the  murderous 
misery  of  mankind,  comes  almost  to  hate 
the  race  he  has  befriended.  The  ordon- 
nance  of  this  long  poem  is  excellent. 
The  development,  through  song  and  dia- 
logue, leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  The 
language  is  impeccable,  clothing  ideas 
and  images  in  appropriate  garments  of 
words  and  showing  everywhere  the 
chastening  effects  of  Mr.  Carpenter's 
classic  culture.  But  somehow,  in  spite 
of  all  this,  he  fails  to  move  us  deeply. 
Nothing  that  he  shows  us  is,  as  it  were, 
seen  through  a  temperament.  His  verse 
lacks  "atmosphere." 

The  trouble  with  Mr.  Howard  V. 
Sutherland,  author  of  Idylls  of  Greece, 
is  that  the  temperament  through  which 
he  sees  classical  antiquity,  in  these  Ten- 
nysonian  extensions,  is  not  sufficiently  his 
own.  Such  a  criticism,  however,  cannot 
be  made  of  Mr.  Louis  How,  the  value 
of  whose  highly  original,  subtly  evocative 
and  carefully  wrought  verse  consists  pre- 
cisely in  the  personal  quality  of  what  he 
has  to  say,  plus  the  intensity  with  which 
he  says  it.  This,  It  will  be  recalled,  is 
the  characteristic  quality  of  Emily  Dick- 
inson's work.  A  hitherto  unpublished 
sequence  of  her  verses  addressed  to  one 
person  now  appears  under  the  title  of 
The  Single  Hound,  with  a  preface  by  her 
niece,  Martha  Dickinson  Bianchi. 

Miss  Agnes  Lee  in  The  Sharing  re- 
prints a  poem  to  "A  Roman  Doll," 
which  we  singled  out  in  an  earlier  arti- 
cle. Miss  Katharine  Howard  and  Mr. 
George  Cronyn  write  in  a  very  differ- 
ent mood  artistically,  the  one  entirely 
traditional,  the  other  modern.  Yet  both 
express  an  identical  spirit  of  romance, 
and  both  seek  to  clothe  it  in  the  flowing, 
diaphanous  forms  of  free  verse.  Their 
work  needs  only  a  trifle  more  emotional 
pressure,  as  it  were,  to  become  imagina- 
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tively  arresting.  Neither  philosophical 
poetry,  represented  by  Dr.  Paul  Carus, 
in  Truth,  and  Other  Poems,  nor  the 
poetic  drama,  by  Lily  A.  Long,  in  Radis- 
son,  the  Voyageur,  is  absent  from  the 
season's  list ;  nor  is  child  verse,  in  Burges 
Johnson  s  Rhymes  of  Childhood;  while 
the  "outlandish"  has  its  exempfars  in 
Mr.  Henry  Herbert  Knibbs*s  "hobo  bal- 
lads," Songs  of  the  Outlands,  and  in 
Mr.  Norbert  Lyons's  Lays  of  Sergeant 
Con,  "made  in  Manila,"  precursor,  per- 
haps, of  some  Philippine  "Mulvaney." 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  even  the  epic 
still  has  its  devotees  in  this  country,  and 
three  contemporary  specimens  of  this 
cumbersome  and  long  since  discarded 
form  come  to  remind  us  of  "Hartford 
Wits,"  "Columbiads"  and  the  origins  of 
our  yet  youthful  literature. 

vn 

It  is  also  of  an  early,  though  not  quite 
so  early,  a  period  of  American  life  and 
letters  that  Mr.  Frost's  North  of  Bos- 
ton reawakens  echoes.  New  England 
poetry,  decadent — losing  its  firm  grasp 
on  reality — has  long  ceased  to  be  con- 
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scious  of  itself  in  any  large  local  sense. 
That  for  some  time  has  been  left  to  the 
idyllic  story-tellers — to  Miss  Sara  Orne 
Jewett,  Miss  Mary  E.  Willcins  and 
Miss  Alice  Brown.  They  also  are  poets, 
but  their  medium  is  prose;  and  it  has 
been  left  for  Mr.  Frost  to  renew  in 
verse  the  elder  tradition  of  literary  New 
England.  This  he  does  by  seizing  the 
very  aspect  and  sentiment  of  rural  life 
at  the  present  day  with  as  sure  a  touch 
as  ever  Whittier  did  for  the  past  in  his 
"Snowbound."  It  is  not  a  pretty  pic- 
ture. This  rural  life  that  Mr.  Frost 
shows  us  is  largely  a  matter  of  moulder- 
ing remains — ^men  and  women  as  well 
as  stone  walls,  well-sweeps  and  wooden 
houses.  These  decomposed  and  decom- 
posing elements  he  reproduces  with  faith- 
ful realism  in  their  various  stages  of  de- 
cay, and  distils  their  somewhat  macabre 
and  sinister  sentiment.  This  does  not 
mean,  however,  that  he  has  not  also  his 
more  fanciful  and  imaginative  side.  He 
invests  his  scene  with  a  certain  at- 
mosphere of  fantasy,  at  times  almost 
elfin,  as  in  the  very  first  poem,  "Mend- 
ing Wall,"  and  makes  us  see  with  newer 
eyes  this  old  New  England  which  we 
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thought  we  had  seen  so  many  times  be- 
fore. With  what  subtle,  restrained  skill 
he  can  present  a  figure  itself  fresh  and 
charming  may  be  clearly  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing lovely  lines  from  "The  Death  of 
the  Hired  Man": 

She  put  out  her  hand 
Among  the  harp-like  morning-glory  strings, 
Taut   with    the    dew    from    garden    bed    to 

eaves, 
As  if  she  played  unheard  the  tenderness 
That   wrought   on    him    beside    her    in    the 

night. 

Mr.  Frost  received  his  first,  very  gen- 
erous recognition  in  London,  where  his 
little  book  was  published.  Without 
technical  novelties,  it  at  once  attracted 
attention  among  English  poets  and  crit- 
ics by  its  power  and  intensity,  and  also 
by  its  unmistakable  "American"  note — 
something  for  which  they  too  often  look 
in  vain  in  American  verse. 

Of  English  verse,  fewer  volumes  have 
come  to  us  than  usual.  This  is  due,  no 
doubt,  to  the  conditions  that  prevail  to- 
day in  England,  as  on  the  continent. 
Many  English  poets  must  have  gone  to 
the  war.  We  know  of  one,  anyway,  Mr. 
Rupert  Brooke,  whose  work  has  appeared 
in  Georgian  Poetry,  igii'igi2,  and 
Neiu  Numbers.  He  went  to  Antwerp, 
after  a  few  weeks*  training,  in  Mr. 
Winston  ChurchilFs  hastily  assembled 
and  ill-starred  naval  brigade,  but  after 
a  week  or  ten  days  in  the  trenches  re- 
turned unscathed  to  England.  One  of 
Mr.  Brooke's  associates  in  New  Num- 
bers, Mr.  Wilfrid  Wilson  Gibson,  a 
poet  already  favourably  known  to  many 
American  readers,  has,  however,  pub- 
lished an  important  new  volume  entitled 
Borderlands  and  Thoroughfares,  Mr. 
Gibson  has  always  been  the  poet  of  the 
people — the  submerged  individuals,  the 
obscure  masses — whose  lives  and  whose 
dreams  he  has  interpreted  as  no  one  else 
has  even  attempted  to  interpret  them  in 
our  time  in  English.  How  natural  that 
in  the  circus  poem  called  "Hoops"  the 
dwarfed  and  deformed  stableman  in 
charge  of  the  camels  should  confess : 


I've   always   worshipped   the  body,   all   my 

life— 
The    body,    quick    with    the    perfect    health 

which  is  beauty, 
Lively,  lissom,  alert,  and  taking  its  way 
Through  the  world   with  the  easy  gait  of 

the  early  gods. 
The  only  moments  I've  lived  my  life  to  the 

full, 
And    that    live   again    in    remembrance  un- 

faded,  are  those 
When  I've  seen  life  compact  in  some  perfect 

body, 
The  living  God  made  manifest  in  man. 

Then  he  enumerates  the  poet  reveal- 
ing a  sculptural,  even  more  than  a  paint- 
er's, aptitude  in  these  vigourous  evoca- 
tions of  the  figures  of  modem  life: 


A  brawny  Cleveland  puddler,  stripped  to 
the  loins, 

On  the  cauldron's  brink,  stirring  the  molten 
iron 

In  the  white-hot  glow,  a  man  of  white-hot 
metal ; 

A  Cornish  ploughboy  driving  an  easy  share 

Through  the  grey,  light  soil  of  a  headland 
against  a  sea 

Of  sapphire,  gay  in  his  new  white  cordu- 
roys. 

Blue-eyed,  dark-haired  and  whistling  a  care- 
less tune; 

Jack  Johnson,  stripped  for  the  ring,  in  his 
swarthy  pride 

Of  sleek  and  rippling  muscle    .    .    . 

To  accomplish  his  purpose  Mr.  Gib- 
son employs,  so  far  as  possible,  the  very 
speech  of  the  people  themselves,  taking 
it,  exalting  it,  and  fashioning  from  it  a 
poetic  instrument  of  superb  plastic  force. 
Indeed,  sometimes,  in  such  a  poem  as 
"Bloody bush  Edge,"  the  creation  of  style  . 
would  seem  to  be  the  chief  concern  with 
him,  and  one  even  wonders  whether,  on 
the  whole,  criticism  has  not  wrongly 
over-emphasised  the  social  thinker  at  the 
expense  of  the  creative  artist  in  this  very 
powerful  and  original  poet.  Superfi- 
cially resembling  Mr.  Gibson  in  his  ap- 
parent intention  of  forming  a  new  poetic 
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medium  out  of  the  colloquial  speech  of 
our  own  day  is  Mr.  Gilbert  Frankau, 
author  of  Tid'apa  ( What  Does  It  Mat- 
terf).  But  on  the  closer  examination 
which  it  scarcely  merits  this  highly  col- 
oured tale,  whose  scene  is  laid  at  Aden, 
on  the  Red  Sea — one  of  those  hells  where 
East  and  West  do  meet — turns  out  to 
be  simply  a  sort  of  exotic  variation  on 
the  familiar  Camille  theme.  Beginning 
almost  like  Conrad,  it  soon  becomes  in- 
ferior Claude  Farrere  {Les  Petit  es 
Alliees  and  Les  Civilises)  ^  with  a  touch, 
a  veneer,  of  Loti,  Kipling  and  Myriam 
Harry. 

Among  the  many  books  for  which  the 
war  is  directly  responsible  are  two: 
Remember  Louvain!  "A  Little  Book  of 
Liberty  and  War,"  compiled  by  Mr. 
E.  V.  Lucas  from  the  more  or  less  ap- 
propriate stores  of  English  poetry  in  all 
ages;  and  Sing  Songs  of  War,  by  Mau- 
rice Hewlett.  With  one  of  these  "sing 
songs,"  "The  Emperor  of  Almain," 
Bookman  readers  are  already  familiar. 
But  the  best  seems  to  us  the  brief  initial 
number,  "For  Two  Voices."  "Brave 
Words  from  Kiel,"  written  in  German 
dialect,  reads  like  one  of  the  famous 
Hans  Breitmann  ballads,  which  appear 

Borderlands  and  Thoroughfares.  By  Wil- 
frid Wilson  Gibson.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

**Tid'apa"  (What  Does  It  Matter?).  Bv 
Gilbert  Frankau.  New  York:  B.  \V 
Huebsch. 

Remember  Louvain!  A  Little  Book  of 
Liberty  and  War.  Selected  by  £.  V.  Lucas. 
London:    Methuen  and  Company,  Ltd. 

Sing  Songs  of  the  War  By  Maurice  Hew- 
lett.    London:    The  Poetry  Bookshop. 

Hans  Breitmann's  Ballads.  By  Charles 
Godfrey  Leland.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 

Philip  the  King  and  Other  Poems.  By 
John  Masefield.  With  a  Portrait  by  W. 
Strang.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

The  Flower  of  Peace.  A  Collection  of  the 
Devotional  Poetry  of  Katharine  Tynan. 
New  York:    Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Lux  Juventutis.  A  Book  of  Verse.  By 
Katharine  A.  Esdaile.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company. 

The  Free  Spirit.  Realizations  of  Middle 
Age,  with  a  Note  on  Personal  Expression. 
By  Henry  Bryan  Binns.  New  York:  B.  W. 
Huebsch. 


in  a  brave  new  edition  prepared  by  the 
author's  niece,  Elizabeth  Robins  Pen- 
nell.  These,  in  turn,  take  on  a  new  and 
contemporary  significance  when  we  read 
down  the  list  of  titles  and  note  "Hans 
Breitmann  in  Battle"  and  "Breitmann 
as  Uhlan."  "As  a  German  gentleman 
who  drinks,  fights  and  plunders,"  Breit- 
mann seemed  to  his  creator,  and  one 
rather  wonders  that  he  has  not  been  re- 
vived to  take  his  part  in  the  polemics 
of  the  period.  Mr.  Masefield's  Philip 
the  King,  not  less  than  Mr.  Barry's  play- 
let Der  Tag,  might  seem  to  owe  its  in- 
spiration to  the  present  situation  in  Eu- 
rope, as  a  dramatic  poem  symbolical  of 
the  new  dangers  that  now  confront  Eng- 
land from  another  Armada — of  subma- 
rines. But  lest  any  one  fall  into  the 
error  of  mistaking  Miss  Katharine  Ty- 
nan's The  Flower  of  Peace  for  a  tract 
on  anti-militarism,  let  us  hasten  to  in- 
form the  reader  that  it  is  simply  an  ex- 
quisitely printed  and  bound  collection  of 
that  writer's  devotional  verse — verse  that 
loses  none  of  its  divine  significance 
through  the  blending  with  it  of  a  purely 
human  tenderness,  as  in  some  old  sim- 
ple, naive  primitive  painting. 

Miss  Katharine  A.  Esdaile's  Lux 
Juventutis,  it  must  be  confessed,  is  some- 
what siccum  lumen.  This  is  not  owing 
to  the  absence  of  the  personal  element, 
which  is  even  obtrusive  at  times  and 
comes  near  turning  what  is  probably 
meant  as  a  mere  artistic  invention  into 
what  in  places  reads  perilously  like  a 
private  confession.  In  Mr.  Henry 
Bryan  Binns's  The  Free  Spirit,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  philosophical  intention, 
which  is  to  show  how  the  central  fact  of 
personality  and  the  creative  effort  of  its 
expression  gives  a  clue  to  the  meaning  of 
all  experience,  weights  down  the  rap- 
turous flight  of  what  are  supposed  to  be 
rhapsodies.  Yet  even  so,  the  poet  is  so 
far  from  having  exhausted  his  meaning 
in  his  verse  that  he  is  obliged  to  add  an 
imposing  prose  note  on  "Personal  Expres- 
sion," which  fills  fully  a  third  of  the  book. 
Still,  Mr.  Binns  often  writes  with  pas- 
sion and  intensity,  and  when  he  breaks 
through  the  exterior  shell  of  his  subject 
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sufficiently  to  write  clearly  as  well  he 
achieves  real  distinction.  This  he  does 
particularly  in  certain  of  his  sonnets  on 
thinkers  like  Shelley,  Whitman  and 
Nietzsche,  who,  as  it  were,  represent  sta- 
tions (to  use  Barres^s  term),  in  his  own 

Songs  of  Kabir.  Translated  by  Rabindra- 
nath  Tagore,  with  the  Assistance  of  Evelyn 
Underbill.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

The  King  of  the  Dark  Chamber.  By  Rab- 
indranath  Tagore.  Translated  into  English 
by  the  Author.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

Satires  of  Circumstance.  Lyrics  and  Rev- 
eries. With  Miscellaneous  Pieces.  By 
Thomas  Hardy.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

Children  of  Love.  By  Harold  Monro. 
London:    The  Poetry  Bookshop. 

The  Poems  of  Francois  Villon.  Trans- 
lated by  H.  DeVere  Stacpoole.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company. 

Poems  by  Tegn^r.  The  Children  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  translated  from  the  Swedish 
by  Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  and 
Frithiof's  Saga,  translated  by  Rev.  W.  Lew- 
ery  Blackley.  With  an  Introduction  by  Paul 
Robert  Lieder,  A.  M.,  Harvard  University. 
New  York:  The  American-Scandinavian 
Foundation. 

The  Poems  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  Collected 
and  Edited,  with  a  Critical  Introduction 
and  Notes,  By  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman 
and  George  Edward  Woodberry.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

New  Poems  by  Robert  Browning  and 
Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning.  Edited  by  Sir 
Frederic  G.  Kenyon,  K.  C.  B.,  D.  Litt.,  with 
Two  Portraits.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company. 

A  Belgian  Christmas  Eve.  Being  "Rada" 
Rewritten  and  Enlarged  as  an  Episode  of 
the  Great  War.  By  Alfred  Noyes,  New 
York:  F.  A.   Stokes   Company. 

A  Page  of  Dreams.  By  George  Klingle. 
Boston:    The  Gotham  Press. 

A  Bar  of  Song.  By  Henry  E.  Harman. 
Columbia,  S.  C:   The  State  Company. 

A  Poet's  Cabinet.  Being  Passages,  Main- 
ly Poetical,  from  the  Works  of  George  Lan- 
sing Raymond,  L.  H.  D.  Selected  and  Ar- 
ranged According  to  Subject  by  Marion 
Mills  Miller,  Litt.  D.  Illustrations  by  How- 
ard Chandler  Christy.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons. 

Scattered  Leaves.  A  Collection  of  Poems 
by  Andreas  Bard.  Burlington,  Iowa:  The 
German  Literary  Board. 

Voices  of  the  Silent  Things.  By  William 
Stapletou  Long.  Boston:  The  Gorham 
Press. 

The  Man  Sings.  By  Roscoe  Gilmore  Stott. 
Cincinnati:  Stewart  and  Kidd. 


thought,  and  in  some  of  his  often  quaint 
and  mystical  notations  of  nature. 

A  real  mystic  of  the  contemplative 
Oriental  type  is  presented  to  English 
readers  in  a  selection  of  the  Songs  of 
Kabir — ^who  lived  in  India  circa  1450— 

Something  Beyond  and  Other  Poems. 
Recreations  of  a  Busy  Life.  By  John  Gay- 
lord  Davenport.  Boston:  The  Gorham 
Press. 

A  Book  of  Common  Verse.  By  Albert  L. 
Perry.     Chicago:    Post  Print  Shop. 

The  Springtime  of  Love.  By  Albert  Ed- 
mund Trombly.  Boston:  Sherman,  French 
and  Company. 

Poems  Obiter.  By  R.  E.  L.  Smith.  Bos- 
ton: The  Gorham  Press. 

Phantasies.  By  Nanna  Matthews  Bryant. 
Boston:  The  Gorham  Press. 

The  Wayside  Shrine  and  Other  Poemt. 
By  Martha  Elvira  Pettus.  Boston :  Sherman, 
French  and  Company. 

Justification.  A  Philosophic  Phantasy. 
By  John  H.  White.  Boston:  Richard  G. 
Badger.    The  Gorham  Press. 

The  Lutanist.  By  Alice  Wilson.  Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger. 

Poems.  By  Leonard  Lanson  Cline.  Bos' 
ton:    The  Poet  Lore  Company. 

A  Caravel  of  Dreams.  A  Book  of  Verse. 
By  Lila  Munro  Tainter.  Boston:  Sherman, 
French  and  Company. 

Lichens  from  the  Temple.  By  Robert  Res- 
talrig  Logan.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

The  Great  Grey  King  and  Other  Poems 
Old  and  New.  By  Samuel  Valentine  Cole. 
Boston:  Sherman,  French  and  Company. 

And  Then  Came  Spring.  By  Juliane  Paul- 
sen.   Boston:    The  C^orham  Press. 

Flood  Tide  and  Other  Poems.  By  Carolyn 
Elizabeth  Haynes.  Boston:  The  Gorham 
Press. 

The  Rainbow  Chaser,  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Kenneth  Rand.  Boston:  Sherman,  French 
and  Company. 

The  Route  of  the  Frost  King  and  Other 
Fairy  Poems.  By  Eugene  Neustadt.  Illus- 
trated by  Harold  Sichel.  San  Francisco:  Paul 
Elder  and  Company. 

Ballads  of  Blyndham  Town.  By  Robert 
DeCamp  Leland.  Amityville,  N.  Y.:  Paul 
Bailey. 

The  Gift  of  White  Roses.  By  James  Cloyd 
Bowman.  Third  Revised  Edition.  Boston: 
The  Pilgrim  Press. 

Canticle  of  the  Sun.  By  Saint  Francis 
of  Assisi.  Translated  from  the  Italian  by 
Matthew  Arnold.  Now  Set  Forth  in  Designs 
by  Arthur  Howard  Noll.  Published  by 
Harry  Alfred  Fowler,  Kansas  City,  Mis- 
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which  have  been  beautifully  translated 
by  Rabindranath  Tagore,  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Miss  Evelyn  Underbill,  the 
"high  priestess  of  English  mysticism." 
Mr.  Tagore  himself  has  a  long  and  char- 
acteristic poetic  play  in  prose,  The  King 
of  the  Dark  Chamber,  The  "man  of 
the  moment,"  however,  is  neither  this 
Bengali  bard  nor  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy, 
whose  new  collection  of  singularly  com- 
pact and  concentrated  verse,  Satires  of 
Circumstance,  deepens  the  impression 
made  by  its  predecessor.  Time's  Laugh- 
ing-Stocks, without  adding  anything  es- 
sential to  our  knowledge  of  the  poet's 
very  remarkable  talent  for  speed  and 
economy  of  expression.  It  is  rather  Mr. 
Harold  Monro,  who  comes  to  us  in  a 
slender  pamphlet  published  by  The  Po- 
etry Bookshop  in  London,  of  which  he  is 
the  director. 

Mr.  Monro  himself  is  not  entirely  a 
newcomer  either.  He  has  printed  an 
earlier  sheaf  of  verses  (as  well  as  a  verse 
drama),  from  which  two  selections  were 
given  in  Georgian  Poetry,  igii-igi2. 
But  his  present  work  shows  a  marked 
advance  over  anything  he  had  accom- 
plished before,  in  the  sense  at  least  that 
he  has  now  found  or  forged  for  himself 
a  far  more  completely  individualised 
utterance. 

It  is  the  sacred  hour;  above  the  far 
Low  emerald  hills  that  northward  fold, 

Calmly,  upon  the  blue  the  evening  star 
Floats,  wreathed  in  dusky  gold. 

So  began  his  "Lake  Leman"  in  the 
earlier  collection.  It  was  good  writing, 
but  anybody  of  equal  talent  might  have 
written  it;  whereas  nobody  else  would 
have  been  likely  to  write  certain  of  the 
pieces  in  Children  of  Love.  In  these 
poems  he  has  made  many  metrical  inno- 
vations. He  has  even  written,  like  Miss 
Lowell,  in  "unrhymed  cadences,"  or 
vers  litres.     But  for  the  most  part  he 


favours  rather  what  the  French  call 
vers  libere — ^verse,  that  is,  which,  while 
accepting  a  metrical  norm,  takes  all  sorts 
of  liberties  with  it. 

It  was  Verlaine  who  invented  this 
style  of  writing  in  French — it  is,  to  be 
sure,  far  less  of  an  innovation  in  Eng- 
lish— and  it  is  Verlaine — especially  the 
Verlaine  of  the  Fetes  Galantes — who  is 
strongly  suggested,  not  only  in  the  musi- 
cal movement,  but  in  the  very  shape  of 
the  sentiment,  by  such  a  poem  as  "Sub- 
urb," with  its  magical  evocation  of  the 
dulness   of   life    in    a   new    "residential 
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Dull  and  hard  the  low  wind  creaks 
Among  the  rustling  pampas  plumes. 
Drearily  the  year  consumes 

In  fifty-two  insipid  weeks. 

Most  of  the  grey-green  meadow  land 
Was  sold  in  parsimonious  lots; 

The  dingy  houses  stand 

Pressed  by  some  stout  contractor's  hand 
Tightly  together  in  their  plots. 

Perhaps  it  is  Mr.  Monro  who  will 
eventually  give  us  that  happy  fusion  be- 
tween the  vers  litre  and  regular  metrical 
verse,  which  has  been  achieved  by  M. 
Henri  de  Regnier  and  other  French  poets 
of  the  present. 

We  have,  in  conclusion,  to  note  a  new 
translation  of  The  Poems  of  Francois 
Villon,  by  H.  DeVere  Stacpoole;  a  se- 
lection of  Poems  by  Tegner,  with  a  long, 
interesting  and  scholarly  introduction, 
in  which  the  editor  tries  to  show  that 
much  of  Longfellow's  Acadian  landscape 
in  Evangeline  was  taken  from  the  de- 
scriptions of  this  classic  Swedish  writer; 
a  reprint  of  the  admirable  Stedman- 
Woodberry  edition  of  The  Poems  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe  in  the  Scribner  Series 
of  Modern  Poets;  and  some  unimpor- 
tant New  Poems  by  Robert  Browning 
and  Elizabeth  Barrett  Browning. 


AT  THE  DAY'S  CLOSE 

BY  MADISON  CAWEIN 

Throuch  pools  of  feldspar  heav'n,  above  which  lies 

One  cloud's  flamingo  wing,  the  God  of  Day 

Wades  downward  to  his  death :  along  his  way 

Leap  little  ripples  of  the  sunset  skies; 

And  every  stepping-stone  of  mist  he  tries 

With  Midas  foot,  transforms  its  stony  grey 

To  burning  gold ;  until,  with  one  red  ray. 

He  sinks,  and  o'er  him,  stars,  like  bubbles,  rise. 

So  should  all  Beauty  pass:  in  rich  accord 

With  its  surroundings;  touching  Earth  till  all 

Conform  with  it  as  an  accessory ; 

Transferring  to  its  features  the  regard 

Of  its  own  dreams,  through  which  the  spiritual 

At  last's  attained,  and  immortality. 


f  IN  MEMORY  OF  MADISON  CAWEIN 

BY  J.  CORSON  MILLER 

To-night  Pan  strays  across  Kentucky's  hills, 

Beside  him,  Lo !  his  pipes  are  hanging,  mute. 

For  nevermore  shall  Moschus  touch  the  lute 

To  hold  entranced  the  listening  vales  and  rills. 

The  Zephyrs  wail  a  threnody   that  thrills 

The  ancient  pines  to  silence — Hesper's  fruit 

Shrivels  to  dust,  and  every  branch  and  root, 

Leaf,  bloom  and  bud  weeps  with  the  whip-poor-wills. 

And  Pan  fares  on ;  bent  as  by  weight  of  time, 

He  walks  with  faltering  feet,  bound  for  the  sea, 

Crooning  the  while  some  childhood  melody. 

Entwined  anon  with  strains  of  sad-glad  years. 

Ah!  where  is  Moschus,  Prince  of  Rippling  Rhyme? 

Yea,  he  is  gone:    Pan's  eyes  are  blind  with  tears. 


SOME  NOVELS  OF  THE  MONTH 

BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


"the  second  blooming" 

The  special  problems  offered  by  the 
married  woman  of  to-day  as  affected  by 
her  changed  environment  have  produced 
such  a  swarm  of  novels,  good,  bad  and 
indifferent,  both  in  England  and  Amer- 
ica, that  when  occasionally  we  come 
across  one  which  really  says  something 
new,  or  even  something  old  in  a  new 
and  convincing  way,  the  temptation  is 
to  overpraise  it  out  of  sheer  gratitude  for 
the  relief  of  mind.  Yet  there  is  little 
danger  of  overpraising  Mr.  W.  L. 
George's  really  admirable  piece  of  work. 
The  Second  Blooming.  This  writer,  as 
the  readers  of  his  previous  books  are 
aware,  is  not  exempt  from  mannerisms; 
he  is  by  no  means  lucid ;  he  suits  his  own 
time  and  convenience  in  reaching  the  pith 
of  what  he  has  to  say.  But  none  of  this 
alters  the  fact  that  what  he  has  to  say 
is  well  worth  the  effort  required  -to  get 
at  it,  and  the  present  reviewer  may 
frankly  say,  without  exaggeration,  that 
he  has  not  had  a  treat  of  similar  order 
since  the  still  memorable  day  when  he 
first  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's Man  of  Property.  The  Second 
Blooming,  as  the  above  comparison 
would  suggest,  belongs  to  the  class  of 
novels  that  a  reviewer  finds  curiously 
elusive,  tantalisingly  difficult  to  epit- 
omise. The  central  idea,  as  conveyed  by 
the  title,  is  the  vital  need  of  the  modern 

•The  Second  Blooming.  By  W.  L.  George. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

Young  Ernest  By  Gilbert  Cannan.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

The  Chalk  Line.  By  Anne  Warwick.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company. 

Brunei's  Tower.  By  Eden  Phillpotts.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Wooden  Horse.  By  Hugh  Walpole 
New  York:  The  Doran  Company. 

The  Man  of  Iron.  By  Richard  Dehan. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company. 

The  Sword  of  Youth.  By  James  Lane 
Allen.    New  York:  The  Century  Company. 


married  woman  of  the  upper  classes,  the 
childless  woman  or  the  woman  with  one 
or  two  children  at  most,  to  find  some 
outlet  for  her  energies  when  the  years 
drift  by  and  the  once  devoted  husband  is 
so  busy  with  business  or  politics  that  he 
ceases  to  remember,  excepting  intermit- 
tently, that  he  has  a  wife.  Mr.  George 
has  taken,  as  his  typical  case,  a  family 
of  three  daughters,  Clara,  Grace  and 
Mar>%  all  very  carefully  placed  in  a 
matrimonial  way,  to  the  eminent  satis- 
faction of  their  dear,  conservative,  in- 
curably mid-Victorian  mother.  Mary 
has  drawn,  from  the  outside  point  of 
view,  the  least  desirable  of  the  three  hus- 
bands. He  is  a  diligent  plodder,  he  is 
satisfied  with  little,  he  pays  his  bills  and 
they  average  one  child  a  year.  Mary 
sums  up  her  own  case  as  follows: 

I've  made  something  of  marriage.  It 
isn't  easy,  you  know,  being  what  it  is.  Tve 
heard  people  talk  of  free  love  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing;  I  don't  know,  I'm  not  clever, 
but  it  seems  to  me  we've  got  to  take  it  as 
it  is  and  see  what  we  can  do.  Perhaps  it  means 
that  we've  got  to  find  the  thing  to  do  when 
we're  married — I  hardly  know.  Anyhow, 
not  to  be  lazy  or  have  a  good  time.  Chil- 
dren, that's  a  way — ^that's  how  I  look  at  it. 
One  can't  help  being  fond  of  them  if  one  has 
enough — a  sort  of  habit.  So  I'm  not  sorry. 
Sometimes  I  think  it  wasn't  the  best  thing  I 
could  do,  and  sometimes  I  think  it  was  the 
best  thing  in  the  world,  and  then  the  baby 
cries,  or  something,  and  I  stop  thinking,  and 
it's  all  right.  Marriage  is  pretty  difficult, 
you  know,  but  it  strikes  me  if  you  take  it  in 
my  way,  well — there's  hope." 

Mary,  by  the  way,  as  Mr.  George  is 
careful  to  explain,  is  one  of  those  rare 
women  of  to-day  who  have  no  second 
blooming — she  had  "bloomed  from  the 
beginning."     But  her  sisters,  Clara  and 
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Grace,  each  in  her  way,  arc  on  the  verge 
of  an  explosion ;  their  repressed  faculties 
clamour  for  some  outlet.  ClarU,  Lady 
Govan,  is  childless.  Her  husband,  Sir 
Henry,  has  limitless  aspirations  in  Par- 
liament; so,  having  nothing  else  to  do, 
she  flings  herself,  body  and  soul,  into  the 
arena.  We  visualise  her  easily,  a  thin, 
wiry  bundle  of  raw  nerves,  goading  her- 
self beyond  all  reason  and  achieving 
sheer  miracles,  thanks  to  the  magnetism 
of  misdirected  feminine  appeal.  Clara's 
husband,  although  quite  unaware  of  it, 
owes  his  success  with  his  party  chiefly 
to  that  Second  Blooming  of  his  wife, 
which  leaves  her  while  still  in  her  thir- 
ties a  physical  wreck,  condemned  to  pass 
her  days  upon  a  sofa. 

The  Second  Blooming  of  Grace  is 
of  a  different  order.  With  more  tem- 
perament than  either  of  her  sisters,  it  is 
Grace's  fate  to  be  bound  to  a  man  of 
much  physical  charm,  a  man 'of  great 
natural  kindliness  and,  when  he  occa- 
sionally remembers  her,  a  most  gener- 
ous husband.  But  unfortunately  for 
them  both,  Edward  Kinnersley  seldom 
has  a  thought  apart  from  himself,  or,  as 
the  author  phrases  it,  "all  roads  led 
straight  back  to  Edward  Kinnersley." 
In  his  eyes  his  wife  is  a  plaything,  a 
doll,  something  to  be  indulged  when  it 
pleased  him,  but  never  to  be  taken  seri- 
ously. His  everlasting  "Gracie-Bracie" 
and  "Girlie-Girlie"  are  slow  in  getting 
on  her  nerves,  but  there  comes  a  time 
when  they  affect  her  like  a  toothache. 
Then  comes  a  night  that  marks  an  epoch. 
One  would  like  to  quote  the  entire 
scene,  revealing,  as  it  does,  with  rare 
understanding,  the  husband's  monu- 
mental incomprehension  and  the  wife's 
awakening  to  realities.  We  may  at  least 
quote  this  fragment  of  her  thoughts  as 
she  lies  sleepless  beside  him: 

Yes,  it  was  true,  he  was  a  lover  still  in 
a  way.  Still  could  he  clasp  her  close  in  his 
arms,  perhaps  thrill  her  with  fleeting  delight. 
She  was  a  woman  after  all,  and  she  could 
be  his.  But  was  he  hers?  Had  he  been 
conscious,  all  these  years,  that  he  was  not 
alone  in  his  joy?     Had  he  known  that  she 


was  there  at  all?    Had  he  courted  while  he 
conquered  ? 

As  for  Grace's  mad  passion  for  Enoch 
Fennor,  her  fervid  Second  Blooming  that 
ran  mad  risks  and  at  last  inevitably 
came  to  the  knowledge  of  her  two  sis- 
ters, there  is  no  space  here  in  which  to 
do  it  justice.  Here  are  two  people, 
plucked  at  random,  out  of  London's  mil- 
lions, by  the  sheer  caprice  of  a  born 
artist;  and  yet  they  leave  behind  them  a 
haunting  memory  of  something  quite 
lawless  and  indefensible,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  something  pervaded  with  that  inef- 
faceable beauty  of  the  great  love  stories 
of  all  times,  Enoch  Fennor  is  a  social 
rebel,  a  man  of  parodoxes,  whose  philoso- 
phy of  life  is  that  there  are  just  two 
ways  of  living:  first,  never  to  do  any- 
thing of  which  you  are  ashamed,  and  sec- 
ondly, never  to  be  ashamed  of  anything 
that  you  do.  And  he  has  chosen  the  sec- 
ond way.  Of  course,  this  clandestine 
passion,  quite  beautiful  while  it  lasts, 
must  inevitably  end  soon;  indeed,  its 
death-blow  really  dates  from  the  day 
when  the  two  sisters  learn  the  secret. 
But  Grace  stubbornly  refuses  to  face 
the  truth  until  the  man,  who  from  the 
beginning  has  had  but  one  name  for  her, 
Russet,  a  name  borrowed  from  the  tone 
of  her  wonderful  hair,  at  last  one  day 
calls  her  Grace. 

Such,  in  a  very  clumsy  retelling,  is  the 
essence  of  a  book  of  rare  quality,  per- 
haps the  biggest  piece  of  fiction  that  the 
present  season  has  seen.  Its  worth  can- 
not be  conveyed  at  second  hand.  It  must 
be  read  slowly,  patiently,  and  with 
growing  appreciation  before  it  can  be 
adequately  understood. 

"young  ernest" 

Mr.  Gilbert  Cannan  is  one  of  a  num- 
ber of  able  young  writers  in  England 
whose  ability  has  already  been  proven, 
but  who  are  overworking  the  time- 
honoured  formula  of  George  Borrow. 
In  all  sorts  of  ways  and  with  an  infinite 
variety  of  excuses,  the  heroes  of  these 
novels  suddenly  break  away  from   the 
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quiet,  comfortable  rut  in  which  they  have 
been  travelling  and,  in  one  direction  or 
another,  take  to  the  open  road.    In  Mr. 
Cannan's  Old  Mole  we  had  the  case  of 
a  veteran  professor  in  an  old-established 
English  school,  who  after  half  a  life- 
time of  slow,  treadmill  discipline,  sud- 
denly breaks  loose,  lands  in  jail,  and  at- 
taches  himself   to   a   wandering   circus 
company.     In   Young  Ernest  we  have 
another  product  of  that  same  school,  this 
time  a  young  tutor  handicapped  by  the 
inborn  instinct  of  vagabondage,  for  his 
own    father    deserted    the    family    roof 
when  the  son  himself  was  too  young  to 
remember  him.     The  hero  plods  along, 
unaware  of  his  real  temperament,  spe- 
cialises in  sociology,  in  which  he  has  no 
interest,  marries  a  girl  who  is,  physically 
and    mentally,    hopelessly    incompatible, 
and  then  one  day  revolts,  and  without  a 
qualm  of  conscience  deserts  her.     The 
remainder  of  the  volume  relates  in  de- 
tail his  subsequent  sexual  education  at 
the  hands  of  two  other  women,  both  of 
them  too  good  for  him,  and  his  final  set- 
tling down  with  the  latter  of  the  two, 
whom  he  cannot  marry  on  account  of 
the  awkward  existence  of  his  deserted 
wife.     But,  as  one  of  his  advisers  con- 
solingly remarks,  "the  marriage  laws  in 
England  are  so  mixed  up  that  perhaps 
It  is  more  respectable,  after  all,  not  to 
get  married."     And  this,  seemingly,   is 
the  moral  of  the  story. 


"the  chalk  line" 


The  Chalk  Line,  by  Anne  Warwick, 
may  be  fairly  summed  up  as  a  story 
based  on  a  unique  and  poignant  situa- 
tion, in  the  development  of  which  the 
author  fell  short  of  the  possibilities  of- 
fered. The  scene  is  laid  in  Shanghai, 
the  action  all  passing  within  and  about 
the  bungalow  of  one  of  the  four  charac- 
ters concerned,  and  the  period  of  time  is 
limited  to  the  number  of  days  which  the 
local  health  officers  regard  as  sufficient 
quarantine  against  cholera.  Hilary 
Comer,  concert  singer  by  training  and 
a  natural  shirker  of  responsibilities, 
thought  to  escape  the  boredom  of  a  life 


she  hated  by  marriage  with  a  man  whom 
she  neither  understood  nor  loved.    Nash 
Comer  is  a  big,  blunt,  rough  diamond  of 
a  man,  with  a  handicap  in  age  of  many 
years,  a  taste  for  rank  cigars,  and  an  in- 
curable carelessness  of  speech.     At  the 
opening  of  the  story  Hilary  has  per- 
suaded herself  that  she  has  formed  the 
great    passion    of    her    life,    and    that 
Louis  Pembroke,  reckless,  handsome  and 
wealthy,  with  the  airs  of  a  man  of  the 
world   and   the  intelligence   of   a   raw 
schoolboy,  will  compensate  her  for  social 
ostracism  and  the  patient  devotion  of  a 
big-hearted  man.    So  she  arrives  at  Pem- 
broke's bungalow,  which  the  infatuated 
young  idiot  has  made  a  bower  of  roses, 
in  honour  of  her  coming;  but  their  lips 
have  hardly  met,  in  the  ardour  of  his 
first   welcome,   when    they    are    rudely 
broken  in  upon  by  an  intimate  friend  of 
all  parties  concerned.  Dr.  John  Brent, 
hard-headed  philosopher  and  scorner  of 
all  sentimentalism,  who  has  guessed  the 
truth  as  to  Hilary's  proposed  folly  and 
intends  by  fair  means  or  foul  to  prevent 
it.    Brent  in  bygone  days  in  Vienna  had 
loved  Hilary  and  had  his  chance;  she 
would   have   married   him    gladly,    but 
marriage  was  not  what  he  proposed  then. 
He  had  advanced  views  regarding  the 
mutual  freedom  of  the  sexes,   and  al- 
though unconventional,  Hilary  could  not 
quite  meet  him  on  his  own  ground.    She 
feels  now,  and  rightly,  that  sermons  on 
morality   and   duty   toward   a   husband 
come  with  ill  grace  from  the  man  who 
formerly  regarded  the  marriage  bond  so 
lightly;  and  Brent*s  mission  is  about  to 
end  abortively  when  two  events  occur 
in  swift  sequence  to  precipitate  a  crisis: 
Hilary's  husband,   also  having   guessed 
her  purpose,  arrives  to  make  the  fourth 
actor  in  the  tense  little  drama,  and  on 
his  heels  comes  the  news  that  one  of 
Pembroke's    native    servants    has    been 
stricken  with  cholera  and  the  place  is 
quarantined.     So  here,  within  the  few 
cramped  rooms  of  a  bachelor's  bunga- 
low, these  four  are  marooned  for  no  one 
can   predict  how  long — the  woman  of 
unstable  affections,  her  former  suitor,  her 
husband  and  her  latest  lover — and  over 
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them  hangs  the  remote  yet  insistent 
threat  of  deadly  contagion.  Just  what 
readjustments  take  place  between  these 
four  under  the  relentless  discipline  of 
propinquity,  just  what  awakenings  and 
regrets  and  self-reproaches,  it  would  be 
unfair  to  betray  in  advance,  because  this 
book  belongs  to  the  class  the  main  in- 
terest of  which  lies  in  a  teasing  suspense 
rather  than  in  the  artistry  of  the  work- 
ing out  or  the  development  of  character. 
Of  course,  Hilary  in  the  end  makes  her 
choice  for  the  last  time,  or  rather  fate 
and  a  big  man's  sacrifice  help  her  to  make 
it.  But  where  the  author  has  not  quite 
risen  to  the  height  of  her  opportunity  is 
in  having  made  us  bestow  our  sympathies 
elsewhere  than  upon  the  final  winner  in 
this  triangle  race. 


"brunel's  tower" 


Brunei's  Tower,  by  Eden  Phillpotts, 
is  a  cross  between  a  monograph  on  the 
craft  of  pottery-making  and  a  psychologi- 
cal study  of  a  lad  with  a  defective  sense 
of  right  and  wrong.  Harvey  Porter  is 
the  product  of  unfortunate  birth  and 
environment,  in  which  the  reformatory 
whence  he  has  just  escaped  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  tale  has  played  no  small  part. 
Chance  takes  him  in  his  fugitive  wan- 
derings to  a  certain  prosperous  pottery 
works,  established  a  generation  earlier 
by  one  George  Easterbrook,  who,  emi- 
grating from  the  Midland  country,  had 
discovered  in  South  Devon  some  admira- 
ble clay  pits,  and  also  an  old  ruin  known 
as  Brunei's  Tower,  which  was  just  what 
he  needed  to  house  the  few  modest  kilns 
with  which  he  proposed  to  begin  his  en- 
terprise. In  the  following  years  Easter- 
brook had  built  up  a  reputation  country- 
wide for  honest  wares  and  high  personal 
rectitude.  No  employer  could  have  been 
more  respected  or  more  beloved  by  all 
his  staff;  and  while  he  set  a  high  stand- 
ard in  his  demands  upon  his  men,  he  was 
generous  in  recognition  of  faithful  ser- 
vice. Into  this  atmosphere  of  high- 
minded  honesty  Harvey  Porter  is  flung 
by  chance;  and  the  kindness  of  his  new 
master  in  accepting  him  on  the  strength 


of  his  own  somewhat  garbled  tale,  and 
keeping  him  on  and  guarding  his  secret 
even  after  the  facts  leak  out  that  his 
name  is  fictitious  and  that  he  is  a  fugitive 
from  justice,  all  unite  in  appealing  for 
the  first  time  to  the  boy's  dormant  sense 
of  loyalty.  The  consequence  is  that,  set- 
ting Easterbrook  on  a  sort  of  shrine, 
Harvey  dedicates  his  life  to  just  one  ob- 
ject, namely,  the  greater  glory  of 
Brunei's  Tower;  and  because  of  his 
warped  standards  of  morality  he  has  no 
scruple  as  to  ways  and  means,  so  long 
as  the  pottery  works  and  their  owner 
may  profit.  Just  one  flagrant  example 
of  his  callousness  will  serve  as  a  lu- 
minous commentary  on  his  whole  nature, 
namely,  his  treatment  of  old  Miss 
Med  way,  who  for  fifty  years  had  been 
one  of  the  expert  hand-decorators  of  the 
Brunei's  Tower  ware.  It  was  common 
knowledge  that  her  hand  had  lost  its 
cunning,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  her 
output  now  had  to  be  sent  to  the  rub- 
bish-heap; but  there  was  no  one,  from 
the  master  down  to  the  humblest  helper, 
who  would  not  have  cut  off  his  hand 
sooner  than  let  the  contented  old  woman 
suspect  that  her  twenty  pounds  a  year 
was  sheer  charity.  But  Harvey,  with 
his  distorted  outlook,  seeing  only  the 
greater  good  of  Brunei's  Tower,  has 
no  scruple  in  privately  seeking  out  the 
old  woman  and  telling  her  with  a  brutal 
directness  that  her  usefulness  is  over, 
that  she  is  a  drain  on  the  master  and  that 
her  own  pride  ought  to  tell  her  it  is  time 
she  retired.  And  the  fact  that  he  is  in- 
directly the  cause  of  her  death  shortly 
afterward  does  not  give  him  even  a  pass- 
ing pang,  for  has  he  not  saved  his  mas- 
ter twenty  pounds  a  year?  This  is  only 
one  out  of  a  score  of  acts,  any  one  of 
which,  if  discovered,  would  have  led  to 
the  boy's  dismissal;  but  the  crisis  comes 
in  one  crowning,  unpardonable  piece  of 
perfidy.  Among  the  neighbouring  rival 
potteries,  big  and  little,  there  is  one  that 
is  famous  for  a  special  kind  of  ware  of 
much  finer  grade  than  the  native  days 
ordinarily  yield,  and  is  known  far  and 
wide  as  Todd's  Ware.  Now  Todd  and 
Easterbrook  are  loyal  friends,  and  while 
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if  Easterbrook  could  of  his- own  accord 
discover  some  formula  that  would  yield 
a  ware  of  as  fine  and  strong  a  grain  as 
Todd's,  he  would  not  hesitate  to  use  it, 
on  the  other  hand  he  would  take  no 
means  save  those  that  were  fair  and 
square  to  reach  such  an  end.  But 
Harvey,  with  the  twist  in  his  moral  na- 
ture, sees  no  harm  in  going  deliberately 
to  work  to  win  the  heart  of  old  Todd's 
dull-witted  and  unattractive  daughter, 
Nell;  and  the  latter,  believing  that  he 
means  marriage,  in  her  gratitude  tells 
him  the  secret  of  the  formula.  Harvey 
privately  sets  to  work  to  make  a  speci- 
men of  the  genuine  Todd  ware,  and  in 
great  elation  carries  it  to  his  master, 
without  even  a  premonition  of  the  thun- 
derbolt of  scorn  and  wrath  that  will  fall 
upon  him  when  his  despicable  cleverness 
is  acknowledged.  Old  Easterbrook  is 
adamant  where  the  good  name  of  his 
pottery  is  concerned;  and  the  poignant 
part  of  It  is  that  the  boy  cannot  under- 
stand ;  he  has  made  his  great  offering  at 
the  feet  of  his  idol  and  it  has  been  re- 
jected. In  the  end,  to  be  sure,  enlighten- 
ment comes  and  he  makes  another  sacri- 
fice than  which,  we  are  told,  no  man  can 
make  greater,  and  the  tale  ends  with  Mr. 
Phillpotts's  customary  artistry.  And  yet 
the  reader  is  conscious  of  a  disappoint- 
ment; for  throughout  the  book  there  has 
been  an  argument  between  Easterbrook 
and  his  chief  assistant  regarding  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  crooked  character  may  be 
remodelled  by  the  right  kind  of  environ- 
ment; and  to  this  big  question  Mr.  Phill- 
potts  has  shirked  the  answer. 

"the  wooden  horse" 

Mr.  Hugh  Walpole  has  already 
taught  us  that  he  can  be  depended  upon 
for  at  least  two  admirable  things:  he  is 
a  verbal  landscape  painter  as  well  as  a 
most  subtle  caricaturist  of  human  na- 
ture; and  the  landscapes  he  chiefly  loves 
arc  the  grey  seas  and  misty  moorlands 
of  the  Cornwall  coast,  and  the  types  he 
loves  to  satirise  are  the  male  and  female 
snobs  of  the  British  upper  classes.  The 
Wooden  Horse,  with  the  slightly  artifi- 


cial symbolism  of  its  title,  is  a  fair 
example  of  his  characteristic  vein.  The 
Trojans  are  one  of  the  leading  families 
in  the  once  peaceful  little  Cornish  town 
of  Pendragon,  and  their  stronghold  is 
the  "House  of  the  Flutes,"  rising  boldly 
on  the  promontory  overlooking  the  town. 
The  family  are  five  in  number:  old  Sir 
Jeremy,  now  nearing  his  end ;  his 
daughter  and  two  sons,  Clare,  Garrett 
and  Harry,  and  his  one  grandchild,  Har- 
r>'*s  son,  Robin.  The  latter  has  never 
known  his  father,  for  twenty  years  prior 
to  the  opening  of  the  story  old  Sir 
Jeremy  and  his  oldest  son  had  quarrelled, 
and  the  future  heir  to  the  title  was  thrust 
out  with  orders  never  to  return  home 
until  he  had  made  his  fortune.  So  now, 
a  score  of  years  later,  Robin  is  waiting 
for  the  father  he  has  never  known,  be- 
cause at  last  Harry  has  been  summoned 
back  from  New  Zealand  in  order  that 
a  reconciliation  shall  ease  the  old  man's 
last  days.  Robin  is  the  true  product  of 
his  Aunt  Clare's  careful  training.  Con- 
stantly she  has  drilled  into  him  the  doc- 
trine that  a  Trojan  must  thank  God 
that  he  is  not  like  other  men;  he  must 
remember  that,  in  a  thousand  ways, 
what  others  may  do  a  Trojan  must  not 
do  if  he  is  to  be  worthy  of  the  name; 
above  all,  he  must  never  show  emotion 
or  enthusiasm;  he  must  lead  an  even, 
methodical,  punctual  life,  and  never  for- 
get that  his  family  is  "very  old,  and  very 
expensive,  and  very,  very  good,"  and  en- 
titled to  proper  deference  from  all  out- 
siders. Into  this  Pharisaical  atmosphere 
Harry  Trojan,  fresh  from  the  free,  open 
life  of  New  Zealand,  enters  like  a  whiflF 
of  clean  air,  bringing  consternation  with 
him — for  in  the  hot-house  air  of  the 
Flutes,  fresh  air,  physical  or  moral,  is 
the  last  thing  desired.  The  situation  is 
pictured  with  no  small  strength  and 
skill:  the  big,  rugged,  honest  man,  pa- 
thetically anxious  for  the  love  of  his  only 
son,  and  the  affection  of  his  kin ;  and  the 
others,  one  by  one,  turning  from  him, 
ashamed  of  him,  fearing  that  he  will 
hurt  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  little  narrow 
clique  of  fellow  snobs  who  are  doing 
their  best  to  spoil  the  one-time  simplidty 
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of  Pendragon.     To  tell  the  detaib  of 
Harry's  rapid  disillusion,  of  his  favourite 
refuge  in  a  tavern  down  on  the  Cove, 
where  the  fishermen  congregate,  of  his 
meeting  with  the  one  woman  in  the  place 
whose  temperament  fits  her  to  under- 
stand him,  and  of  his  final  conquest  over 
the  united  forces  of  his  family,  by  saving 
5'oung  Robin  from  the  consequences  of  a 
youthful  folly,  after  aunt  and  uncle  have 
both  done  their  best  and  failed, — all  this 
may  be  left  to  the  far  better  telling  by 
the   author   himself.      But   the   general 
drift  of  it  is  foreshadowed  in  the  title: 
the  Trojans,  though  fortified  by  tradi- 
tion and  exclusiveness,  are  foredoomed 
to  fall,  and  this  can  be  accomplished,  as 
in  the  case  of  an  earlier  Troy,  by  the 
entrance  of  a  Wooden  Horse,  in  the  per- 
son of  Harry  Trojan,  who,  all  unsus- 
pected,  carries  within   him   the   armed 
forces     of     fresher,     saner     standards, 
broader  and  more  democratic  views. 

"the  man  of  iron" 

One    prefers    to    remember    Richard 
Dehan  as  the  author  of  Between  Two 
Thieves,    No  matter  how  many  flaws  in 
its  technique  a  dispassionate  rereading 
may  reveal,  it  undoubtedly  had  its  big 
moments,  its  surging,  torrential  episodes, 
that  refuse  to  be  forgotten.    A  ruthless 
pruning,  here  and  there,  would  perhaps 
have  helped  it  in  point  of  symmetry ;  but 
something  rather  vital  might  have  been 
lost  at  the  same  time,  something  born  of 
an  audacious  disregard  of  proportions, 
a    scorn    of    the    thumb-rules   of    mere 
talent.     The  book  was  too  crowded,  to 
motley   in    its  surge   of   swarming  hu- 
manity, to  be  easily  read  or  absorbed; 
and  in  retrospect  it  inevitably  left  a  blur 
such  as  the  eye-balls  feel  in  real  life, 
while  watching  vast  throngs  disappear 
down    the   lengthening   vistas   of   busy 
streets.     But  at  least  the  figures  in  the 
thronging  canvas   fitted   naturally  into 
their  places;  there  was  no  sense  of  strain 
in    the    plot    structure;    the    narrative 
might  almost  have  built  itself, — indeed, 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  in  part  it  actually 
did.     By  contrast,   The  Man  of  Iron, 


Richard  Dehan *s  latest  book,  is  distinctly 
disappointing.    It  has,  to  be  sure,  the  ad- 
vantage of  timeliness;  indeed,  if  the  au- 
thor had  been  endowed  with  prophetic 
powers,  she  could  hardly  have  conceived 
of  any  theme  better  fitted  to  the  hour 
both  in  locality  and  in  treatment.    But, 
the  whole  structure  is  so  palpably  cus- 
tom-made, so  to  speak,  so  obviously  put 
together  by  measurements  calculated  to 
secure  a  maximum  of  effect  in  defiance 
of  probabilities,  that  the  reader  with  an 
appreciation  of  good  artistry,  and  espe- 
cially the  well  wisher  of  Richard  Dehan, 
finds  himself  divided  between  regret  and 
irritation.    The  theme  of  the  volume,  as 
the  combined  title  and  cover  design  in- 
dicate,  is  the  Franco-Prussian  war  of 
1870.     Now,  of  course,  the  present  re- 
viewer does  not  claim  to  be  clairvoyant; 
he  is  unaware  what  operations  went  on 
in  the  author's  mind,  but  let  us  assume 
a  certain  line  of  thought  and  see  where 
we  arrrive.    First,  as  to  the  general  point 
of  view  from  which  to  see  the  action? 
Why,  from  the  German  side,  naturally, 
since  there  the  campaign  was  planned, 
the  incentive  given  and  the  victory  al- 
ready assured  before  a  shot  had   been 
fired.     The  central  figure?     Who  else 
than  Bismarck,  the  Man  of  Iron,  the 
master  mind,  grim  and  invincible,  a  col- 
ossus dominating  the  whole  action.    But 
naturally,    there   must   be   behind    and 
about  him  not  merely  the  boom  of  can- 
non and  the  clash  of  swords;  there  must 
be  human  interest  of  a  different  sort  in 
which  women  other  than  nuns  and  Red 
Cross  nurses  play  a  part.    But  Bismarck 
was  a  man  of  middle-age,  a  man  apart 
from  romance  and  intrigue.     His  deal- 
ings with  the  other  sex  are  confined  at 
this  period  to  the  spies  which  Germany 
so  freely  uses.     A  happy  thought!     A 
spy  by  all  means,  a  Frenchwoman,  bet- 
ter still,  a  woman  of  social  position,  the 
wife,  perhaps,  of  a  French  general,  who 
has  placed  herself  beyond  the  pale  by 
eloping,    let    us   say,    with    a    German 
Prince.    She  has  betrayed  her  husband; 
well,  it  is  only  one  step  further  to  betray 
her  country.    She  may  even  be  dastardly 
enough  to  be  willing  to  barter  away  her 
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only  daughter's  honour,  if  a  vulgar  in- 
trigue in  the  Imperial  household  of 
France  may  help  to  discredit  the  reign- 
ing Napoleon.  We  already  seem  to 
have  a  fairly  workable  structure  for 
melodrama,  but  we  still  have  what  By- 
ron once  assured  us  to  be  an  uncommon 
want, — a  hero.  Now,  a  German  hero 
would  scarcely  be  to  the  taste  of  a  Brit- 
ish public,  and  a  French  hero,  besides 
lacking  variety,  could  scarcely  sec  and 
criticise  from  the  vantage  ground  of  the 
German  side.  Then  why  not  a  young 
Englishman?  Why,  of  course,  how  ob- 
vious,— but  shall  we  make  him  a  soldier? 
No,  for  English  soldiers  have  no  place 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  struggle.  A  doc- 
tor, then?  Hardly,  since  he  too  would 
have  limited  opportunities  in  the  way  of 
time  and  place.  A  war  correspondent, 
then?  Exactly;  and  Richard  Dehan 
goes  one  step  further  than  our  most  dar- 
ing flight  of  imagination  would  have 
taken  us,  by  combining  all  three  qualifi- 
cations in  the  single  personage  of  her 
young  man;  he  is  the  son  of  a  British 
soldier,  he  has  himself  tried  for  three 
separate  branches  of  the  service,  but 
failed  each  time  to  qualify ;  he  then  stud- 
ied medicine  in  a  German  university, — 
that,  you  see,  explains  his  proficiency  in 
the  Teutonic  tongue, — and  finally  drops 
into  journalism  as  being  the  only  place 
where  a  derelict  like  himself  would  fit 
in.  In  short,  as  a  hero,  he  is  pretty, 
thoroughly  discredited  from  the  start; 
and  when,  friendless,  without  letters, 
and  without  even  a  connection  with  any 
English  newspaper,  he  makes  his  way  to 
Berlin,  forces  himself  into  the  presence 
of  no  less  a  person  than  the  Iron  Chan- 
cellor and  wrings  from  him  a  safe  con- 
duct to  the  front  over  Bismarck's  own 
signature, — ^well,  not  to  put  it  too 
harshly,  we  think  that  the  author  must 
have  been  a  little  confused  in  her  own 
mind  regarding  the  identity  of  some  of 
her  characters.  It  is  really  not  worth 
while  to  follow  the  intricacies  of  this 
amazing  plot  any  further.  There  are, 
of  course,  some  splendid  bits  of  descrip- 
tion of  the  sheer  barbarities  of  war,  for 
in  this  special  line  Richard  Dehan  could 


not  do  bad  work  if  she  tried,  but  here 
and  there  we  find  her  at  her  very  worst, 
notably  in  that  unbelievable  scene  in 
which  grotesqueness  and  bad  taste  min- 
gle in  equal  proportions, — the  scene  in 
which  the  young  French  girl,  intent  up- 
on murdering  the  Man  of  Iron,  creeps 
into  his  room  at  midnight  and  finding 
him  purple  in  the  face  and  slowly  strang- 
ling because  he  has  swallowed  one  of  his 
numerous  decorations  upon  his  breast, 
suddenly  feels  a  revulsion  of  feminine 
pity,  fishes  down  his  throat  with  her 
slim  French  fingers,  saves  his  life,  and 
incidentally  renders  him  quite  violently 
sick.  Really,  this  episode  seems  to  need 
no  comment.  In  conclusion,  let  us  for  a 
moment  reduce  this  book  to  terms  of  the 
paint  and  brush.  A  true  epic  novel  may 
always  be  visualised  as  a  vast  canvas, 
•  with  an  almost  limitless  perspective,  a 
canvas  crowded  with  innumerable  .and 
serried  ranks,  stretching  back  like  the 
endless  waves  of  the  sea,  yet  all  in  true 
proportion  according  to  their  relative 
position.  The  Man  of  Iron,  by  way  of 
contrast,  suggests  a  sort  of  poster  art 
caricature,  in  which  a  vast  distorted  fig- 
ure of  Bismarck  towers  spectre-like  from 
the  bottom  of  the  frame  to  the  top,  while 
swarms  of  human  midgets,  like  their 
prototypes  of  Cassius's  day,  "creep  under 
his  huge  legs  and  peep  about  to  find 
themselves  dishonourable  graves."  All 
of  which  is  just  another  way  of  saying 
that  the  whole  picture  is  grossly  out  of 
drawing. 

"the  sword  of  youth" 

This  latest  novel  by  James  Lane 
Allen  would  unjustly  be  called  an  his- 
torical novel,  notwithstanding  that  its 
setting  is  the  closing  years  of  the  Civil 
War.  Joseph  Sumner  is  a  Kentucky  lad 
who  has  seen  his  father  and  brothers 
mai^h  to  the  war  on  the  Confederate 
side,  and  he  has  seen  the  silent  agony  of 
his  grim,  self-repressed  mother  as  the 
news  of  their  deaths  successively  arrives. 
His  father's  parting  injunction  to  stay 
at  home  and  care  for  his  mother  still 
rings  in  his  ears,  and  for  two  years  he 
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is  faithful  to  his  trust.  But  when  he  is 
seventeen  the  call  of  what  he  believes  to 
be  a  higher  duty  becomes  too  strong  to 
resist.  So,  def}'ing  his  mother,  and  after 
a  scene  of  bitter  hostility,  he  goes  away 
secretly  at  night,  and  for  more  than  a 
year  no  word  comes  from  him  to  the 
mother  and  the  sweetheart  whom  he  has 
left  behind,  nor  from  them  to  him.  Then 
suddenly,  one  da)'',  a  bag  of  delayed  let- 
ters reaches  a  certain  Confederate  regi- 
ment, and  among  them  is  one  from  the 
girl  telling  young  Sumner  that  his 
mother  is  dying  and  that  she  wants  to 
see  him  before  she  goes.  This  happens 
on  the  eve  of  a  great  battle,  and  Sumner 
knows  that  to  ask  for  leave  of  absence 
would  be  futile.  Desertion  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  enemy  means  death,  but  he 
does  not  stop  to  think  of  that.  He  has  a 
devoted  friend  who  is  to  do  picket  duty 
that  night,  and  that  friend  lets  him  pass 


unchallenged.  How  the  boy  makes  his 
way,  unmolested,  through  all  the  inter- 
vening miles  back  to  his  home,  he  hardly 
ever  knows;  all  he  remembers  is  that  he 
arrived  too  late.  The  girl  whom  he 
loves  and  has  not  seen  for  a  year  is  the 
one  who  breaks  the  news  to  him,  and 
he  neither  kisses  her  nor  utters  one  fond 
word,  because  his  scruple  as  a  soldier  for- 
bids him  any  personal  gratification  as  a 
result  of  his  gross  breach  of  the  rules  of 
war.  That  same  night  he  starts  back- 
ward toward  his  self-imposed  penance, 
intending  to  surrender  himself  and  ac- 
cept consequences.  The  means  by  wliich 
Mr.  Allen  achieves  the  conventional 
happy  ending  is  based  upon  a  touch  of 
Southern  chivalry  which  is  the  one  thing 
in  the  story  that  really  localises  it  in  re- 
gard to  time  and  place.  For  the  rest,  it 
might  have  happened  an3rwhere  that  na- 
tions or  factions  arc  at  war. 
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Gerhart  Hauptmann's  "Dramatic 

Works"* 

The  more-  important  of  Gerhart 
Hauptmann's  plays,  in  their  English 
garb,  have  here  been  gathered  into  a 
five-volume  edition,  which  gives  the  stu- 
dent of  contemporaneous  literature  a 
comprehensive  survey  of  one  of  the  fore- 
most literary  personalities  of  the  day. 
The  edition  has  the  full  approval  of  the 
author,  and  the  grouping  of  the  plays, 
which  strikes  one  as  odd  at  first  in  its 
neglect  of  chronological  dating,  is  that 
followed  by  the  latest  German  edition 
of  Hauptmann's  collected  works.  The 
plays  are  grouped  in  the  vohimes  b>>» sub- 
ject-matter rather  than  by  any  regard  to 
the  order  of  their  first  appearance. 
There  is  much  that  appeals  to  the  reader 

•Dramatic  Works.  By  Cicrhart  Haupt- 
mann.  Edited  by  Ludwig  Lewisohn.  New 
York:  B.  W.  Huebsch. 


in  this  arrangement.  One's  enjoyment 
is  not  hampered  by  the  startling  curves 
and  swooping  flights,  in  its  divergences 
of  subject  and  treatment,  that  Haupt- 
mann's  production  showed,  particularly 
in  the  first  decade  of  his  work. 

But  the  student  of  Hauptmann,  as 
well  as  the  student  of  the  recent  develop- 
ments of  German  literature,  cannot  so 
easily  read  the  story  of  both  in  these  vol- 
umes. Hauptmann's  extraordinary  ver- 
satility appears  here  as  nothing  more 
than  the  exuberance  of  one  of  the  richest 
imaginations  of  the  past  century.  The 
other  side  of  it,  the  side  that  most  in- 
fluences criticism  of  him  in  his  own  coun- 
try, is  not  so  apparent.  This  is  the  inti- 
mate relation  between  each  one  of 
Hauptmann's  plays,  in  the  order  of  their 
creation,  and  the  literary  and  political 
tendencies  uppermost  in  the  public  mind 
in  Germany  at  that  time.  This  relation 
is  clearly  marked  for  those  who  know 
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the  public  mind  of  Germany  during  the 
last  quarter  century.  And  it  is  the  rea- 
son why  many  literary  critics  to  whom 
Hauptraann  makes  no  appeal  as  a  poet 
or  dramatist  call  him  a  mere  imitator, 
a  "modeller"  seeking  a  subject,  and  per- 
ceiving by  intuition  the  trend  of  public 
thought.  They  fail  to  give  sufficient 
credit  to  the  unusual  sensitiveness  of  an 
abnormally  active  brain,  which  felt,  suf- 
fered and  struggled  for  expression  along 
many  paths. 

So  that,  after  all,  a  later  world  may 
achieve  a  fairer  estimate  of  Haupt- 
mann's  true  powers  by  the  present  ar- 
rangement, which  he  himself  has  or- 
dered. The  scope  and  breadth  of  his 
creative  ability,  the  keenness  of  his  ob- 
servation, which  is  the  observation  of  the 
painfully  acute  senses  and  emotion  rather 
than  the  calm  onlooking  of  the  neutral 
brain,  and  his  powers  of  interpretation, 
can  all  stand  on  their  own  merits  and 
thus  prove  whether  there  is  in  them  the 
quality  which  endures  when  the  epoch 
that  called  it  into  being  has  faded  into 
the  past.  In  volume  I  the  play  which 
first  made  Hauptmann  known  and  his 
first  play.  Before  Dawn,  the  much  dis- 
cussed herald  of  a  new  era  in  German 
drama,  is  grouped  with  three  works. of 
a  later  period.  The  Weavers,  The 
Beaver  Coat,  The  Conflagration,  under 
the  general  heading  Social  Dramas. 
The  two  plays  written  and  performed 
between  the  production  of  Before  Dawn 
and  that  of  The  Weavers,  Das  Friedens- 
fest  (translated  here  as  The  Reconcilia- 
tion) and  Lonely  Lives,  appear  in  the 
third  volume  in  company  with  Colleague 
Crampton  and  Michael  Kramer  as  Do- 
mestic Dramas.  In  volume  2  three  plays 
of  much  later  date  than  those  in  vol- 
ume 3  are  grouped  again  under  the  head- 
ing of  Social  Dramas.  These  are  Dray- 
man Henschel,  Rose  Bernd  and  The 
Rats,  of  which  the  first  and  the  last  are 
not  only  the  most  powerful  of  Haupt- 
mann's  achievements  in  the  line  of  natu- 
ralistic drama,  but  can  safely  be  ranked 
among  the  most  powerful  achievements 
of  that  class  of  drama  anywhere.  Vol- 
umes 4  and  5  contain  the  legendary  and 


symbolic  dramas:  Hannele,  The  Sunken 
Bell,  Henry  of  Aue,  Schluck  and  Jau, 
Pippa  Dances,  Charlemagne's  Hostage. 

The  plays  not  included  in  this  edition 
are  the  fragments  Elga  and  Griseldis, 
Die  Jungfern  von  Bischofshofen-Florian 
Geyer  and  Gabriel  Schilling's  Flight. 
The  editor  gives  no  reason  for  not  in- 
cluding the  last-named  play  in  the  series. 
But  one  can  agree  heartily  with  his  as- 
sertion that  the  others  are  no  loss  either 
to  the  student  of  Hauptmann  or  of  the 
modern  drama.  Hauptmann  himself  ac- 
knowledged their  failure. 

To  the  student  of  modern  drama,  dis- 
covering Gerhart  Hauptmann  for  the 
first  time  through  the  medium  of  an 
English  garb,  there  will  come  but  few 
echoes  of  the  storm  and  stress  of  literary 
revolution,  and  literary  evolution,  that 
surged  about  the  appearance  of  his' first 
plays.  A  new  era  was  dawning  for  the 
drama  in  Germany — an  event  of  greater 
importance  to  German  literature  possi- 
bly than  would  have  been  the  case  in 
other  countries — of  far  greater  impor- 
tance to  the  world  in  general  than  if  it 
had  been  the  dawn  of  a  new  type  of 
poetry  or  novelistic  effort.  For  centuries 
Germany  has  offered  its  great  literary 
prizes  through  the  medium  of  the  drama. 
The  support  given  dramatic  art  in  thea- 
tres subsidised  by  prince  or  municipality 
— theatres  run  under  the  repertoire  sys- 
tem, which  allows  of  experiments  as  does 
no  other  method  of  stage  production — 
attracted  the  literary  talent  seeking  ex- 
pression, and  gave  it  a  promise  of  quick 
and  fair  hearing.  For  more  than  a  cen- 
tury the  drama  as  a  form  of  literary  ex- 
pression has  flourished  in  Germany  at 
the  expense  of  the  novel.  There  are  no 
German  novels,  if  we  except  Goethe's 
fVilhelm  Meister,  on  the  great  interna- 
tional role  of  literary  fame.  But  the 
German  drama  more  than  holds  its  own 
in  this  gallery.  Theatrical  conditions  in 
Germany  offer  so  much  to  the  budding 
literary  talent  that  many  a  one  more 
suited  to  other  forms  of  endeavour  has 
followed  this  fascinating  path  of  quick 
and  lasting  success. 

By  some  critics  Gerhart  Hauptmann 
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IS  classed  as  one  of  these.  His  position 
as  foremost  epic  poet  of  modern  Ger- 
many is  not  disputed  as  are  his  claims 
to  the  title  of.  dramatist  of  the  same 
standing.  But  it  is  undeniable  that  of 
all  the  soaring  spirits  of  that  Storm  and 
Stress  period,  when  modern  realism  first 
found  its  way  to  the  German  stage — 
it  were  ^  slur  on  Lessing,  one  of  the  truly 
Great,  not  to  use  this  qualifying  ad- 
jective— Gerhart  Hauptmann  alone  still 
holds  the  attention  of  the  public.  And 
he  alone  has  made  his  way  slowly  into 
a  renown  that  reaches  beyond  the 
borders  of  his  home. 

In  spite  of  his  utter  disregard  of  stage 
convention,  his  ignoring  all  of  the  rules 
for  the  dramatist,  which  even  most  of  the 
P'rench  Realists  dared  not  throw  aside, 
the  fact  remains  that  some  of  Gerhart 
Hauptmann's  plays  do  not  unfold  all 
their  beauty  to  us  until  we  see  them  on 
the  stage.  It  is  equally  true,  however, 
that  there  are  a  number  of  them  which 
will  endure  longer  as  written  drama. 
Among  these  it  is  easy  to  class  the  sym- 
bolic and  legendary  plays.  Apart  from 
the  difficulties  of  the  setting  demanded, 
their  theme,  even  when  it  springs  from 
some  simple  legend  known  everywKere, 
is  so  individualised  by  the  poet's  own 
temperament  that  the  characters  move 
and  have  their  being  beyond  the  horizon 
of  the  crowd — ^psychology. 

But  the  plays  rightly  grouped  in  this 
edition  as  social  or  domestic  dramas  have 
one  great  element  of  dramatic  life  in 
them.  They  may  lay  stress  on  thought 
rather  than  on  action,  they  may  under- 
score psychology  rather  than  plot,  but 
the  characters  in  them  live — they  are 
living,  breathing,  human  beings  mod- 
elled in  every  line  with  a  sculptor's  ac- 
curacy, standing  upright  on  the  stage 
with  the  firmness  of  bronze  statues 
They  offer  tasks  to  the  actor  more  fasci- 
nating and  more  instructive  than  any 
other  group  of  dramatic  figure  modern 
stage  literature  can  show.  Illuminating 
tasks,  too,  for  none  of  the  comfortable 
"traditions"  of  acting  will  serve  in  re- 
creating a  Hauptmann  character.  Un- 
swerving,   pitiless    truth    is    necessary. 
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Hauptmann's  characters^  important  or 
episodic,  have  made  the  reputation  of 
many  an  actor  of  high  standing  in  Ger- 
many to-day.  And  as  long  as  the  inter- 
pretative gift  of  the  true  actor  demands 
worthy  tasks,  as  long  as  the  sincere  artist 
of  the  boards  that  typify  the  world  de- 
sires the  opportunity  for  some  great  re- 
creation which  will  make  him  live  in 
the  memory  of  those  who  have  seen  him, 
just  so  long  will  Gerhart  Hauptmann's 
plays  continue  to  be  played  in  his  own 
country  at  least.  And  this  quite  regard- 
less of  his  indifference  to  every  canon 
of  dramatic  art  save  one — speak  the 
truth. 

Space  does  not  permit  a  longer  linger- 
ing here  on  criticism  of  Hauptmann's 
literary  abilities.  These  arc  still  much 
discussed  both  in  his  own  home  and  else- 
where. Time  is  beginning  to  clarify  and 
make  more  distinct  the  peculiar  position 
which  he  undoubtedly  occupies.  But 
more  than  one  word  of  praise  is  due  pub- 
lisher and  editor  of  this  edition  for  the 
high  courage  which  prompted  the  under- 
taking. The  value  of  it  will  become  ap- 
parent as  the  years  go  on.  The  greater 
number  of  the  translations  have  been 
made  by  Dr.  Lewisohn  himself.  Roy 
Temple  House,  Mary  Morrison  and  Dr. 
Sarah  T.  Barrows  have  also  stood  spon- 
sor to  the  English  rendering  of  some  of 
the  plays.  Of  these  Miss  Morrison's 
translation  of  The  Weavers  is  quite  be- 
yond criticism  in  its  excellence.  The 
task  was  an  extremely  difficult  one  and 
has  been  wonderfully  met.  Dr.  Lew- 
isohn asks  in  his  preface  for  considera- 
tion for  his  rendering  of  the  local  dia- 
lects of  which  Hauptmann's  work  is  so 
full.  The  apology  is  quite  unnecessary. 
He  has  proved  himself  quite  equal  to  the 
task  and  has  handled  it  in  a  manner  far 
more  evenly  excellent  than  in  his  render- 
ing of  those  portions  of  the  plays  which 
he  himself  thinks  the  easier  to  do.  Wc 
allude  here  to  the  ordinary  conversation 
of  people  of  education  in  modem  high 
German.  It  is  in  these  parts  of  his 
translation  that  Dr.  Lewisohn,  in  his 
endeavour  to  give  the  "textual"  render- 
ing so  dear  to  the  professorial  heart,  re- 
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min&s  one  sometimes  of  a  joke  culled 
from  the  Harvard  Lampoon : 

"This  sentence,"  said  the  Professor,  "is 
grammatically  correct,  but  it  sounds  odd  to 
the  English-speaking  ear." 

At  some  moments,  indeed,  the  textual 
accuracy  of  tVie  translation  requires  a  re- 
reading back  into  German  to  get  the 
sense  of  it,  something  which  renders  it 
valueless  for  the  very  people  for  whom 
it  was  intended,  those,  namely,  who  do 
not  read  German.  A  little  greater 
knowledge  of  the  fine  possibilities  of  col- 
loquial English  would  have  put  the  last 
touch  of  excellence  on  a  labour  of  love 
for  which,  in  spite  of  these  slight  faults, 
one  can  have  nothing  but  words  of  sin- 
cere praise. 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 

II 

Seymour  Dunbar's  "A  History  of 
Travel  in  America"* 
One  of  the  stock  day-dreams  in  which 
the  man  of  imagination  in  idle  hours  in- 
dulges is  that  of  parading  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  present  for  the  benefit  of 
some  particular  favourite  ghost  of  the 
past.  Imagine  Christopher  Columbus, 
or  Captain  John*  Smith,  or  General 
Israel  Putnam,  or  General  Washington, 
or  Washington  Irving,  or  Daniel  Boone 
in  a  kind  of  material  reincarnation,  and 
yourself  as  the  chaperone  and  guide  of  a 
personally  conducted  tour.  What  an 
amazing  fairyland  of  great  steamships, 
of  railway  network,  of  towering  struc- 
tures, of  motor-cars  and  air-craft  would 
be  unfolded  before  astonished  eyes! 
How  pale  and  colourless  in  comparison 
would  seem  the  most  extravagant 
"Thousand  and  One  Night"  tale  of  en- 
chanted horses  and  productive  lamps  re- 
lated by  Sdiehezerade,  the  Vizier's 
daughter!  How  pleasantly  the  imagina- 
tion plays  over  the  picture!  To  show 
Columbus  the  hemisphere  of  which  he 
did  not  dream;  Captain  Smith  the  Vir- 

•A  History  of  Travel  in  America.  By 
Seymour  Dunbar.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 


ginia  of  Anno  Domini  191 5;  Washing- 
ton Irving  the  skyscrapers  that  have  ob- 
literated almost  the  last  vestige  of  the 
Knickerbocker  city  that  he  loved  so  well; 
General  Washington,  as  they  are  to-day, 
Valley  Forge  and  the  New  Jersey  hills, 
where  he  achieved  the  independence  of 
the  colonies,  and  the  countless  "Head- 
quarters" associated  with  his  name; 
Daniel  Boone  the  rich  plains  and 
flourishing  cities  of  that  Kentucky  that 
he  knew  as  a  wilderness! 

But  perhaps  the  wonderment  of  the 
American  of  1750  or  thereabouts,  tak- 
ing his  seat  on  the  observation  platform 
of  the  twenty-hour  flyer  between  New 
York  and  Chicago,  would  not  be  so 
much  greater  than  that  of  the  American 
of  to-day  if  he  were  confronted  with  the 
problem  of  a  journey  to  be  made  under 
the  conditions  that  held  in  the  eighteenth 
century  and  the  early  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth. The  traveller,  accustomed  to 
slipping  into  a  berth  ip  New  York  of  an 
evening  and  alighting  from  the  train  at 
Pittsburgh  the  following  morning,  must 
rub  his  eyes  with  bewilderment  at  the 
description  of  a  journey  between  the  two 
places  that  required  twenty-three  and  a 
half  days,  of  which  nineteen  and  a  half 
were  travel  by  water.  And  that  was 
not  in  the  sixteenth,  but  in  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  history  of  a  na- 
tion's travel  is  in  a  sense  the  history  of 
a  nation,  and  for  that  reason  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  overestimate  the  im- 
portance of  a  work  like  Mr.  Seymour 
Dunbar's  four-volume  History  of  Travel 
in  America,  How  well  a  study  of  this 
kind  is  done  is  a  matter  for  subsequent 
consideration.  To  the  man  who  does  it 
at  all  a  certain  tribute  is  due.  Consider 
the  magnitude  of  the  labour,  the  vast 
amount  of  research,  the  extent  of  neces- 
sary reading!  Here  is  first  the  story  of 
the  pioneer,  then  of  the  inventor,  then 
of  organisation.  In  the  beginning  was 
the  wilderness,  a  continuous  and  almost 
unbroken  forest  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Mississippi,  a  thousand  miles  from  East 
to  West,  a  thousand  miles  from  North 
to  South.  The  reconstruction  of  that 
wilderness  was  the  first  step  in  Mr.  Dun- 
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bar's  narrative;  then  followed  the  story 
of  the  levelling  of  it,  through  the  years, 
before  the  march  of  men.  In  the  tangled 
forest  that  stretched  out  westward,  when 
the  first  intrepid  adventurers  landed  on 
these  shores,  were  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand  copper-coloured  natives,  who 
were  peculiarly  in  harmony  and  sympa- 
thy with  their  home,  and  desired  that  it 
should  remain  always  as  they  knew  it. 
Their  travel  was  by  water.  For  their 
land  travel  they  created  paths  leading 
from  one  stream  to  another.  Yet  theirs 
was  a  faculty  for  establishing  routes  that 
were,  economically,  the  best  that  could 
be  chosen.  Practically  the  whole  present- 
day  system  of  travel  and  transportation 
in  America  east  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
including  many  turnpikes,  is  based  upon, 
or  follows,  the  system  of  forest  paths  es- 
tablished by  the  Indians  many  hundreds 
of  years  ago.  The  first  conspicuous  jour- 
ney in  the  annals  of  American  travel  was 
made  in  November,  1635,  when  a  party 
of  sixty  Massachusetts  Puritans  mi- 
grated from  Plymouth  to  what  is  now 
Windsor,  Connecticut.  The  hundred 
miles  were  accomplished  in  two  weeks. 
The  household  goods  of  the  travellers 
were  sent  by  water,  but  the  live  stock, 
consisting  of  numerous  cattle  and  a  few 
horses,  marched  through  the  forest  with 
their  owners.  The  speed  of  the  caravan 
averaged  a  little  more  than  a  mile  an 
hour.  That  was  the  beginning  of  a  rest- 
less movement  that,  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  century,  took  companies  of  early 
New  Englanders  to  southern  Connecti- 
cut, Long  Island,  New  York,  New  Jer- 
sey, Delaware,  Virginia  and  North  and 
South  Carolina.  ^ 

By  1683  the  towns  of  Boston  and 
New  York  and  the  new  settlement  of 
Philadelphia  had  become  so  important 
that  travel  from  one  to  another  was  a 
common  thing,  and  the  need  for  land 
highways  became  imperative.  About  the 
same  time  came  the  problem  of  ferry 
facilities  for  New  York  and  Boston.  In 
Massachusetts  Bay  were  used  barge-like 
boats  capable  of  carrying  horses  and 
goods  as  well  as  men.  The  ferries  in 
use  in  New  York  waters  were  similar 


barges,    equipped    with    sails.      Within 
towns   the  wealthy  and   official  classes 
travelled  in  sedan  chairs.     The  utility 
of  the  first  coaches  was  limited.     Roads 
were  such  in  name  only,  and  there  were 
no  bridges.     When  a  coach  came  to  a 
stream  too  deep  to  be  forded  it  was  stood 
upon  its  wheels  in  two  parallel  canoes, 
and  thus  conveyed  across.     The  horses 
swam.    The  fact  that  winter,  when  the 
roads  were  no  longer  seas  of  mud,  with 
archipelagoes  of  stumps,  was  the  favour- 
ite season  for  travel,  brought  sleighs  into 
general  use.     Then,  little  by  little,  the 
roads  in  all  settled  parts  of  the  colonies 
were   extended   by   the    cooperation    of 
communities  and  through  individual  la- 
bour, and  in  time  continuous  horseback 
journeys  between  Boston  and  Philadel- 
phia was  possible  with  comparative  ease. 
In  sharp  contrast  to  the  effete  colonial 
of  the  Atlantic  Coast  cities,  pampered 
in  his  travel  by  the  luxuries  and  conven- 
iences  indicated    in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs, was  the  frontiersman,  the  t}'pe 
of  first  American  who  marched  to  the 
West.      He   was    a    descendant   of  the 
bands  of  restless  spirits  that  came  down 
by    overland    marches    from    the    more 
northerland    localities   of    Pennsylvania 
and  New  England  during  the  north  and 
south  migrations  of  the  period  from  1735 
onward,  and  who  brought  with  him  into 
the  South  not  only  the  traditional  knowl- 
edge of  border  existence,  but  a  lifetime 
of  personal  experience  as  well.     There 
were  no  schools,  but  the  boy's  education 
began  as  soon  as  he  could  walk.    At  the 
age   of   twelve   or   fourteen   his   father 
handed  him  a  rifle,  and  he  ceased  to  be 
a  boy.    At  fifteen  or  sixteen  he  was  mar- 
ried.     Life    was    a   struggle    for    self- 
preservation.     His  face,  brown  from  ex- 
posure to  the  elements,  was  singularly 
set  in  expression  and  carried  a  sort  of 
grimness.    His  eyes  were  clear,  inscruta- 
ble  and   direct.     Eyes   and   ears  were 
trained  to  an  instant  perception  of  the 
abnormal.      ''A    footprint   of   any   sort 
shrieked  like  a  ten-inch  shell,  and  a  single 
leaf  standing  on  edge  when   it  should 
have  been  lying  flat  made  him  halt  and 
ask  the  question,  *Why?*  " 
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Thd  public  conveyance  came  into  ex- 
istence in  the  fourth  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century  with  the  rival  stage- 
coach lines  between  New  York  and 
Philadelphia.  The  coaches  at  first  ran 
from  Amboy  to  Bordentown,  the  begin- 
ning and  end  of  the  journey  of  ninety 
miles,  taking  five  days,  being  made  by 
boat.  The  time  was  reduced  to  three 
days,  and  finally,  just  before  the  out- 
break of  the  Revolution,  the  coach  "The 
Flying  Machine'*  was  advertising  to 
make  the  trip  in  one  and  a  half  days, 
although  in  reality  it  took  nearly  two 
days,  for  the  westbound  wagon  left 
Amboy  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
and  an  intending  passenger  had  to  depart 
from  New  York  the  previous  evening  in 
order  to  secure  his  seat.  Leaving  Amboy 
between  three  and  four  in  the  morning, 
the  stage  reached  Brunswick  in  time  for 
breakfast.  The  noon  stop  was  made  at 
Princeton  and  the  evening  stop  at  Tren- 
ton. The  Delaware  was  crossed  in  a 
scow  navigated  by  setting  poles;  then  a 
fast  thirty-mile  drive  brought  the  trav- 
ellers to  Philadelphia  at  sunset  the  sec- 
ond day.  But  the  swiftness  of  that  New 
York-Philadelphia  journey  was  a  re- 
sponse to  the  cry  for  more  speed.  "The 
Flying  Machine"  was  "The  Twenty 
Hour,"  the  "Cote  d'Azur,"the  "Sud  Ex- 
press" of  its  time.  The  trip  from  New 
York  to  Boston  consumed  more  than  a 
week,  and  when  Franklin  became  post- 
master of  the  colonies  in  1754,  eighteen 
days  were  required  to  travel  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire, 
and  a  considerable  part  of  the  journey 
could  be  performed  only  on  horseback. 

But  of  that  old  world  which  has  so 
irrevocably  passed  there  was  one  feature 
over  which  the  modern  imagination  can 
play  with  something  very  like  regret. 
The  tavern,  the  inn,  the  ordinarj^ — by 
whatever  name  you  call  it — the  hostelry 
of  colonial  times  had  a  flavour  and  a 
charm.  Sleeping  accommodations  may 
have  been  primitive  and  uncomfortable, 
but  there  was  a  cheer  to  the  glowing 
fire,  and  a  meal  was  nearly  always  a 
bountiful  repast.  Travellers  have  left 
innumerable  records  attesting  the  qual- 


ity of  the  early  American  inns.  Wrote 
a  French  visitor:  "You  meet  with  neat- 
ness, dignity,  and  decency;  the  cham- 
bers neat,  the  beds  good,  the  sheets  clean, 
supper  passable;  cider,  tea,  punch  and 
all  for  fourteen  pence  a  head.  "The 
best  old-fashioned  New  England  inns," 
averred  Timothy  Dwight,  "were  supe- 
rior to  any  of  the  modern  ones.  There 
was  less  bustle,  less  parade,  less  appear- 
ance of  doing  a  great  deal  to  gratify 
your  wishes  than  at  the  reputable  mod- 
ern inns;  but  much  more  was  actually 
done,  and  there  was  greater  comfort  and 
enjoyment.  In  a  word,  you  found  in 
these  inns  the  pleasures  of  an  excellent 
private  house.  Your  bills  were  always 
equitable,  calculated  on  what  you  ought 
to  pay,  and  not  upon  the  scheme  of  get- 
ting the  most  which  extortion  might 
think  proper  to  demand."  Nor  were  the 
early  taverns  always  limited  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  number  of  guests  for  whom 
entertainment  could  be  provided.  The 
"Indian  Queen"  of  Baltimore  had  no  less 
than  two  hundred  bed-chambers,  and 
similarly  large  houses  were  to  be  found 
in  Boston,  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
As  anything  like  a  condensation  of  a 
work  of  the  magnitude  of  Mr.  Dunbar's 
work  of  almost  twelve  hundred  pages 
is  quite  impossible  within  the  limitations 
of  a  review,  the  reviewer  takes  leave  of 
the  author  at  this  point  of  his  story,  with 
a  tribute  to  Mine  Host  of  yesterday,  de- 
scribed in  the  words  of  John  Adams  as 
"well  dressed  with  his  ruffles,  etc.," 
upon  enquiry  found  to  be  "the  great 
man  of  the  town,  their  representative  as 
well  as  tavern-keeper." 

Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice, 

III 

GuiDo  Rey's  "Peaks  and  Preci- 
pices"* 

No  true  mountaineer  can  afford  to 
miss  reading  Guido  Key's  Peaks  and 
Precipices.  If  you  are  not  yet  a  climber, 
but  feel  the  call  of  the  mountains,  this 

*Peaks  and  Precipices:  Scrambles  in  the 
Dolomites  and  Savoy.  By  Guido  Rey.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
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book  will  be  the  deciding  factor.  Your 
next  vacation  will  surely  be  planned  for 
an  acquaintance  with  nature  in  her 
higher  and  grander  aspects.  But  if  you 
are  already  a  member  of  this  world-wide 
brotherhood  who  in  every  land  have 
sought  the  solitude  and  the  companion- 
ship of  the  mountains,  you  have  only 
to  read  a  page  of  Peaks  and  Precipices 
and  you  will  become  a  fascinated  trav- 
eller with  Guido  Rey  through  all  his 
climbs. 

Ah,  but  these  are  climbs,  indeed,  that 
test  the  courage  and  skill  to  the  utmost! 
Here  is  the  ascent  of  the  Grepon  and  of 
the  Petit  Dru,  Mount  Blanc's  most  fa- 
mous aguilles.  Amid  such  difficulties  as 
command  the  entire  attention  of  even 
the  most  experienced  mountaineer,  Rey 
is  not  only  thinking  of  his  young  friend 
and  companion,  Ugo  De  Amicis,  but 
he  is  noting  the  minute  details  of  the 
climb.  Many  accounts  of  mountain  as- 
cents have  a  tiresome  similarity  in  that 
they  fail  to  individualise  the  climbs;  but 
in  this  we  almost  feel  the  personality  of 
each  of  the  mountains  as  well  as  that 
of  the  mountaineers.  Here  is  practical 
information  combined  with  a  poetic  style 
that  has  not  been  surpassed  in  the  litera- 
ture of  the  mountains.  Guido  Rey  is 
the  Pierre  Loti  of  the  Alps ! 

What  mountaineer  has  not  read  with 
delight  in  the  author's  earlier  book  on 
The  Matterhorn  the  chapters  on  the 
ascent  of  the  seldom  climbed  Zmutt 
ridge,  and  of  his  daring  climb  on  the 
precipitous  Furggen  arete?  Years  ago 
these  awakened  hopes  which  are  here 
abundantly  fulfilled. 

Rey's  companion  on  these  climbs  was 
Ugo  De  Amicis,  a  youth  of  whom  he 
says:  "He  had  been  entrusted  to  me  by 
a  great  and  good  man,  whom  I  revere 
and  love,  Edmondo  De  Amicis,  who  had 
said  to  me,  'When  my  boy  is  with  you, 
I  feel  no  anxiety' ;  and  I  realised  that 
with  these  grave  and  kindly  words  he 
was  putting  into  my  hands  the  care  of  all 
he  held  dearest  in  the  world.  It  was  his 
soul  that  I  was  taking  with  me." 

So,  at  once,  in  honour  of  the  occasion, 
Rey  picks  out  one  of  the  most  difficult 


rock-climbs  to  be  found  in  all  the  Alps, 
and  they  proceed  in  mutual  confidence  to 
the  assault  of  the  Grepon.  This  involves 
at  the  start  the  ascent  of  the  famous 
Mummery  Crack,  a  route  undreamed 
of  even  as  a  possibility  until  England's 
greatest  climber  met  and  conquered  it. 
This  was  the  open  door,  and  the  only 
one,  to  the  secrets  of  the  mountain.  How 
they  entered  it  we  leave  the  reader  to 
learn. 

But  this  was  only  preliminary  to  the 
climb.  Constantly  they  were  halted  by 
lack  of  foot  or  hand  holds  in  any  direc- 
tion; ever  hanging  on  the  verge  of  ter- 
rific precipices,  they  faced  the  impossi- 
ble, and  conquered  it!  Let  any  one 
who  would  question  the  difficulties  turn 
to  the  photographs  of  this  climb  and 
he  will  doubt  no  longer.  Even  Rey 
admits : 

I  do  not  think  it  possible  to  continue  such 
severe  work,  under  the  burden  of  such 
anxiety,  for  many  hours  without  becoming 
quite  exhausted.  The  Grepon  involves  sus- 
tained effort  for  a  whole  day;  one  starts  well 
trained  and  rested,  full  of  courage  and  en- 
thusiasm, but  the  sum  of  one's  physical 
forces  soon  dwindles  away.  Strength  of  will 
remains  the  greatest  of  all,  and  it  is  precise- 
ly in  this  that  we  seek  to  test  ourselves  on 
the  mountains;  and  in  this  respect  the 
Grepon  is  an  ideal  test 

True  mountaineers  were  these  two, 
for  on  the  following  morning  they  com- 
menced preparations  for  the  Dent  Du 
Requin  via  a  traverse  of  the  Charmoz! 
"And  then,  in  order  to  reassure  our  fam- 
ilies, we  telegraphed  to  them  that  our 
campaign  was  ended  and  that  we  were 
about  to  start  for  home."  After  a  scries 
of  acrobatic  performances  that  tested 
every  faculty  of  the  soul,  they  arrived 
"exultant  at  h«ving  conquered  the 
Requin.  The  hours  we  had  spent  in 
anxiety  and  in  struggle  counted  for  noth- 
ing in  the  peace  of  mind  that  we  now 
enjoyed.  Ah,  how  cheaply  is  happiness 
earned  in  the  mountains!" 

In  the  following  chapter,  one  of  the 
ntost  interesting  of  all,  the  author  de- 
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scribes  his  climb  of  the  Petit  Dm,  and 
of  a  thrilling  night  bivouac  on  a  narrow 
sloping  ledge  high  up  its  precipitous 
face.  Again  and  again  have  these  climb- 
ers apparently  reached  the  extreme  limit 
of  human  endurance,  and  yet  have  kept 
on.  Finally  the  summit  is  gained,  but 
at  so  late  an  hour  that  return  is  impos- 
sible. Feeling  their  way  downward 
through  the  ever-enfolding  dusk,  they 
discover  a  tiny  ledge  where  they  must 
remain.  Now  they  lie  utterly  exhausted, 
without  food  or  shelter,  roped  together 
to  delay  rolling  into  the  abyss.  Words 
fail  them,  thoughts  mingle  in  confusion. 
They  watch  the  meteors,  they  listen  to 
the  avalanches,  they  await  the  morn- 
ing. ,  .  .  And  yet — "Two  days  later, 
at  eight  in  the  morning,  we  stood  tri- 
umphant on  the  summit  of  the  Aiguille 
Verte,  which  we  had  overcome  with 
great  rapidity."  He  whose  heart  does 
not  respond  to  this  book  is  no  climber! 

Do  we  hear  some  one  doubting 
whether  mountain-climbing  is  interesting 
work?  Then  listen  to  its  joy  in  the 
words  of  a  well-known  author:  "Would 
you  know  what  it  is  to  hope  again,  and 
have  all  your  hopes  at  hand  ?  Hang  upon 
the  crags  at  a  gradient  that  makes  your 
next  step  a  debate  between  the  thing 
you  are  and  the  thing  you  may  become. 
There  the  merry  little  hopes  grow  for 
the  climber  like  flowers  and  food,  im- 
mediate, prompt  to  prove  their  uses,  suf- 
ficient if  just  within  grasp,  as  mortal 
hopes  should  be."  And  one  may  add, 
feeling  quite  as  safe,  perchance,  in  God's 
protection  there,  as  one  would  an)rwhere. 

While  this  book  at  once  takes  its  place 
with  Mummery's  My  Climbs  in  the 
Alps  and  the  Caucasus  as  a  mountain- 
eering classic  of  the  first  order,  it  is  not 
to  the  mountaineer  alone  that  Rey  ap- 
peals. This  poem  in  prose  is  a  delight 
to  every  one  whose  heart  rejoices  in  the 
freedom  of  the  open  air,  whose  soul  re- 
sponds to  the  inner  voices  of  nature. 
This  great  Italian  climber  loves  his  Alps 
with  a  sympathy  deep  as  that  of  John 
Muir  for  our  glorious  Sierras.  Each 
man  brings  to  us  the  very  spirit  of  his 
mountains. 


In  the  second  part  of  the  book  Rey 
leads  us  on  some  of  his  recent  climbs  in 
the  Dolomites.  Ugo's  invitation  has  at 
last  brought  fulfilment  to  his  secret  long- 
ing to  visit  these  weird  and  wonderful 
mountains.  They  secure  a  guide  whose 
very  disregard  of  recognised  limits  in 
climbing  has  seemed  to  be  his  protection 
in  whatever  he  attempted.  Together 
they  make  straight  for  the  Vajolet  Tow- 
ers. Here,  with  shoes  of  rope  that  en- 
able their  feet  to  discover  and  cling  to 
unseen  holds,  they  wrestle  with  their 
problem  as  do  players  on  a  chess-board. 

Many  years  have  come  and  gone  since 
man  and  boy  bound  close  their  friend- 
ship on  the  Alps,  and  into  the  heart  of 
Guido  there  has  stolen  a  secret  fear. 
Will  he  hesitate  or  falter;  is  he  still  the 
mountains'  master?  So,  as  difficulties 
one  upon  another  are  surmounted,  his 
h^art  rejoices  as  of  old.  Finding  them- 
selves anew  in  the  joy  of  these  ancient 
mountains,  they  hasten  to  the  South 
Face  of  the  Marmolada,  most  difficult 
of  all  ascents  in  the  Dolomites. 

But  really  the  word  "difficult"  tells 
nothing.  .  .  .  Perhaps  the  camera  alone 
could  provide  a  true  picture,  but  what  man 
has  the  courage  to  take  photographs  when  he 
is  hanging  over  a  precipice,  with  both  hands 
and  both  feet  clutching  the  rock,  whilst  any 
sudden  movement  would  put  in  jeopardy  his 
own  life  and  that  of  others? 

In  his  exquisite  Intermezzo,  Rey 
reaches  the  most  intimate  understanding 
of  his  friends  of  a  lifetime — the  moun- 
tains. 

I  have  gained  a  new  religion  for  the 
mountains,  one  perhaps  less  peaceful  and 
less  joyous  than  that  of  my  early  years,  but 
more  rigid  and  more  human,  I  think.  For, 
if  I  have  not  missed  the  deep  and  subtle 
meaning  of  the  secrets  that  were  whispered 
to  me  by  those  rocks  during  the  passionate 
embraces  of  our  contest,  during  the  anguish 
of  danger  and  the  triumph  of  victory  on  the 
slender  summits;  if  I  have  properly  under- 
stood the  hidden  voice  of  the  silent  gullies  and 
the  imperceptible  sounds  that  rise  up  to  us 
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from  those  fearful  depths,  I  think  that  that 
voice,  those  sounds,  called  to  me  with  but 
one  sweet  word:  love. 

Long  before  this  chapter  is  reached 
this  great  friend  of  the  mountains  will 
have  become  our  friend,  and  we  shall 
follow  on  with  him  from  peak  to  peak 
as  reluctant  as  he  to  leave  their  eternal 
sanctuaries. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  book  there 
rises  a  sweet  and  solemn  hymn  of  peace. 
With  Guido  we  are  singing: 

I  have  given  them  the  best  part  of  my 
enthusia'sm,  but  I  have  had  from  them  in 
return  compensations  such  as  no  other  earth- 
ly thing  could  give  me:  my  love  has  grown 
year  after  year  and  their  beauty  has  taken 
on  new  fascinations,  and  continual  changes, 
that  it  may  correspond  to  the  changes  in  my 
soul.  .  .  .  There  is  now  but  one  pure 
flame  that  burns  gently  and  steadily,  and 
does  not  flicker  with  the  breath  of  praise  or 
blame.  I  know  that  were  I  to  return  to  the 
place  whence  I  started,  I  should  again 
choose   without   hesitation   the    road    to    the 

mountains.  r      n        r   /r 

Le  Roy  Jeffers, 

IV 

What  I  Found  Out  in  the  House 
OF  A  German  Prince* 

It  is  only  natural  that  a  reader,  no 
matter  how  strong  his  prejudices  may  be, 
should  regard  the  revelations  of  German 
life  and  ambitions  in  this  book  with  a 
measure  of  suspicion.  One  might  even 
go  so  far  as  to  question  the  existence  of 
any  such  person  as  the  lady  who  pur- 
ports to  be  the  author,  and  ascribe  the 
work  to  a  London  journalist  with  a  fer- 
tile imagination,  and  natural  feelings  of 
exasperation  against  the  Kaiser  and  his 
circle.  For  one  thing,  the  appearances 
on  the  scene  of  various  persons  now  con- 
spicuous in  the  world-war  drama — the 
War  Lord,  the  Crown  Prince,  Count 
Zeppelin,  General  von  Hindenberg,  Von 
Kluck  and  Bernhard  Dernburg — are  too 

♦What  I  Found  Out  in  the  House  of  a 
German  Prince.  New  York:  F.  A.  Stokes 
Company. 


opportune  to  be  convincing.  They  re- 
call, in  this  respect,  that  delightful  hum- 
bug of  twenty-odd  years  ago,  An  Eng- 
lishman  in  Paris,  whose  hero  happened 
always  to  be  turning  the  corner  at  the 
precise  moment  that  some  great  histori- 
cal event  was  maturing.  The  heroine  of 
What  I  Found  Out  in  the  House  of  a 
German  Prince  represents  herself  as  hav- 
ing been  born  in  Washington,  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  English  father  and  an  Ameri- 
can mother,  the  latter  a  daughter  of  an 
American  naval  officer  who,  "in  the 
course  of  his  travels  round  the  world, 
met  the  present  Kaiser  before  he  came  to 
the  throne,  and  the  Kaiser's  brother, 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia."  It  was 
through  the  latter 's  influence  that  she 
found  her  way  into  the  house  of  the  un- 
named prince  and  princess  as  the  gov- 
erness of  their  two  small  sons,  aged  six 
and  five,  respectively.  In  that  house  she 
stayed  some  years,  and,  as  she  tells  us, 
saw  much  of  significance.  The  very  first 
impression  she  received  of  her  charges 
was  ominous.  Under  the  direction  of 
Lieutenant  von  X.,  the  children  were 
playing  at  a  game  that  had  been  invented 
for  them  by  no  less  a  celebrity  than 
Count  Zeppelin.  The  floor  of  a  room 
had  been  made  into  a  surprisingly  accu- 
rate miniature  London.  Over  this  the 
boys  were  being  taught  to  fly  min- 
iature war  balloons,  from  which  a 
device  enabled  them  to  drop  little 
bombs  on  Buckingham  Palace,  the 
Bank  of  England,  the  Tower,  or 
Trafalgar  Square.  In  order  to  lend 
variety  to  the  game  there  were  similar 
models  of  Paris  and  St.  Petersburg. 
Lieutenant  von  X.  politely  assured  the 
governess,  whom  he  regarded  as  an 
American,  that  if  she  cared  to  join  in  the 
game,  no  attempt  would  be  made  on  a 
miniature  New  York,  Boston,  or  Wash- 
ington. 

That  first  touch  indicates  the  general 
tone  of  the  book.  Celebrities  come  and 
go,  and  they  are  almost  invariably  pic- 
tured as  repellent.  They  all  have  the 
dome  heads  such  as  all  great  men  in 
Germany  are  supposed  to  possess.  The 
dominant  characteristic  which  impressed 
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the  governess  was  a  colossal  and  astound- 
ing national  conceit.  Bernhardi,  in  par- 
ticular, earned  her  dislike.  Very  likely 
he  showed  her  scant  consideration,  for 
she  retails  the  information  that  to  him 
women  were  not  much  higher  than  four- 
footed  animals,  that  he  loudly  contra- 
dicted his  wife,  even  at  hotel  tables, 
when  they  travelled  together ;  that  he  al- 
ways walked  ahead  of  her  in  the  street, 
and  pushed  past  her  and  other  ladies,  if 
strangers  to  him,  in  order  to  go  first 
through  a  doorway.  Another  of  the 
dome  heads  was  von  Kluck,  whom  the 
governess  met  when  he  was  on  the  point 
of  visiting  France  incognito  for  the  pur- 
pose of  looking  at  some  quarries  near 
Soissons  which  the  Germans  had  bought 
and  were  secretly  making  ready  to  use 
as  trenches  a  year  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  But,  according  to  the  story 
of  the  governess,  a  greater  German  than 
von  Kluck  had  visited  French  soil  in  dis- 
guise. She  was  looking  through  some 
albums  filled  with  very  significant  pho- 
tographs. One  picture  in  particular 
caught  her  eye.  The  German  woman 
who  was  showing  the  albums  seemed  in- 
clined not  to  let  her  see,  but  changed 
her  mind.  "There  is  no  harm  in  show- 
ing it  to  you,"  she  said.  "You  may  guess 
who  it  is." 

The  snapshot  in  question  represented  a 
gentleman  in  civilian  clothes,  whiqh  looked 
as  if  they  had  been  made  in  England.  He 
wore  a  pot  hat,  an  overcoat  with  a  scarf 
tucked  in  at  the  neck,  and  had  rather  a  large 
moustache,  which  drooped  and  looked  ragged 
at  the  ends.  Over  his  head  a  companion, 
a  laughing,  jolly-looking  man,  was  holding 
an  umbrella.  Just  behind  them  was  the  Arc 
de  Triomphe,  so  I  knew  that  the  photo- 
graph had  been  done  in  Paris. 

"It  looks  a  little  like  the  Emperor,  with 
his  mustache  disguised;  but,  of  course,  it 
can't  be  he,"  I  said. 

**It  is  nobody  else!"  laughed  Frau  Nie- 
mann. "His  Majesty  has  been  there  more 
than  once.  There  is  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  go  privately  incog,  and  enjoy  a  little  ad' 
venture,  if  it  is  not  known  officially." 


The  picture  the  book  gives  of  the 
Crown  Prince  is  that  of  a  restless  man, 
with  shifty  eyes  and  an  indiscreet 
tongue,  almost  constantly  at  logger- 
heads with  his  father.  Father  and  son 
were  in  the  habit  of  saying  the  wrong 
things,  and  making  each  other  and  the 
diplomats  furious.  The  Crown  Prince's 
visit  to  India  was  in  the  capacity  of  a 
"glorified  spy,"  the  most  august  of  that 
vast  army  of  spies  which  the  governess 
professed  to  find  on  every  corner  in  Ger- 
many, and  which  she  claims  to  have  been 
in  active  service  for  years  in  every  city 
of  Europe  and  the  United  States.  It 
was  to  one  of  these  spies,  and  the  inter- 
ception of  a  letter,  that  she  says  she 
owes  her  dismissal  from  her  position  and 
her  hazardous  escape  from  Germany. 
These  revelations  by  "an  English- 
American  governess"  make  curious  and 
interesting  reading,  but  it  is  probable 
that  they  should  be  taken  with  more  than 
a  grain  of  salt. 

Dudley  Brooks. 


Caroivx   Sherwint    Bailey's   "Mox- 

TESsoRi  Children"* 

Madame  Montessori's  methods  of 
child -training  are  every  year  taking  a 
stronger  hold  upon  thinking  parents 
who  are  interested  in  the  scientific  up- 
bringing of  their  children ;  and  this  is 
notwithstanding  a  certain  opposition  on 
the  part  of  professional  kindergartners 
and  teachers  who  seem  to  feel  an  en- 
croachment upon  their  professional  train- 
ing. A  number  of  books  have  been  pub- 
lished describing  the  theory  and  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Montessori  method ;  Monies- 
sort  Children  describes  the  application  of 
the  practice  upon  a  number  of  selected 
cases  of  children  representing  wide  va- 
rieties of  child-traits.  These  cases  were 
studied  by  the  author  in  Mme.  Montes- 
sori's school  in  Rome,  where  she  had  an 
opportunity  of  observing  at  first  hand 
the  Montessori  system  of  education. 

♦Montessori  Children.  By  Carolyn  Shcr- 
win  Bailey.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company. 
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When  the  children  came  to  Dr.  Mon- 
tessori  they  were,  in  many  instances,  lit- 
tle infants  terrible,  and  were  often  the 
despair  of  their  good  mothers.  One  lit- 
tle baby  of  Rome  of  some  three  years 
was  so  uncontrolled  and  of  such  a  ma- 
levolent disposition  that  his  case  seemed 
hopeless  even  to  the  directress.  Another, 
physically  abnormal,  came  to  the  school 
with  "little  bent  limbs  and  a  tired-out 
spine  and  clumsy,  fumbling  fingers." 
After  the  unaccustomed  environment  of 
gentleness  and  sympathy  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  impress  them,  both  showed  a 
quick  development  toward  useful  and 
social  activities.  Others  are  described 
in  the  particular  incidents  that  illus- 
trated the  discovery  and  growth  of  con- 
science, the  touch  and  colour  senses, 
the  will,  imagination,  love  of  nature, 
ability  to  read  and  write,  the  social 
sense  and  other  qualities  that  appear  in 
childhood. 

Miss  Bailey  has  interestingly  adapted 
the  Montessori  idea  to  her  own  exposi- 
tion of  its  working.  In  her  chapters  she 
first  describes  the  dramatic  incident  that 
attracts  our  attention  and  by  the  human 
trait  illustrated  arouses  our  interest  in 
the  child ;  then  we  follow  the  little  one's 
development,  somewhat  uncertain  as  to 
its  outcome,  and  not  until  the  conclusion 
of  the  incident  do  we  find  stated  the  gen- 
eral principle  by  which  Montessori  has 
guided  her  pupil's  steps.  So  Miss 
Bailey's  book  is  interesting  and  dramatic 
reading,  and  nowhere  is  the  author  so 
didactic  as  to  lessen  our  enthusiasm. 
The  training  of  the  little  children,  their 
growth  along  the  right  lines  toward 
good  citizenship  and  happiness  and  the 
realisation  of  the  fine  "background"  of 
early  environment  which  they  will  take 
with  them  to  their  higher  learning  or  out 
into  life,  cause  sad  reflections  upon  the 
customary  method,  or  rather  lack  of 
method,  characteristic  of  the  early  en- 
vironment of  so  many  of  our  American 
children.  Parents  already  interested  in 
the  Montessori  method  will  find  Miss 
Bailey's  book  an  excellent  help. 

G.  G.  Wyant. 


VI 

R.  B.  Fosdick's  "European  Police 

Systems"* 

Mr.  Fosdick's  synthetic  study  of  Eu- 
ropean Police  Systems  justifies  itself  on 
three  counts:  It  is  the  only  book  of  its 
kind,  it  is  exhaustive,  and  its  method 
and  manner  are  all  that  could  be  desired. 
Each  of  its  ten  chapters  furnishes  solid 
proofs  of  the  author's  statement  that  he 
spent  nearly  two  years  in  gathering  his 
materials  at  first  hand  from  the  police 
departments  of  twenty-two  European 
cities,  ranging  from  London  to  Budapest, 
and  from  Amsterdam  to  Rome.  It  is  the 
third  volume  in  the  series  undertaken  by 
the  Bureau  of  Social  Hygiene. 

One  difficulty  of  Mr.  Fosdick's  task 
lay  in  the  diversity  of  conditions  en- 
countered. The  countries  he  covered 
were  England,  Scotland,  France,  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Hol- 
land and  Belgium.  Though  the  po- 
lice of  all  large  European  cities,  includ- 
ing London,  are  controlled  by  the  crown 
or  state,  and  not  by  the  municipal  au- 
thorities, the  pages  of  Mr.  Fosdick  re- 
veal a  surprising  divergence  of  police 
functions  and  methods  in  the  various 
countries  treated.  The  most  striking 
contrast,  of  course,  is  between  England 
and  Germany.  The  London  "Bobby" 
is  a  civilian  with  even  more  limited 
power  than  that  of  a  New  York  patrol- 
man, while  the  Berlin  Schutzmann  is 
a  military  man  with  judicial  and  other 
powers  which  no  English  or  American 
community  would  tolerate. 

The  functions  which  in  England  be- 
long to  the  police  courts  and  in  France 
to  a  distinctly  judicial  branch  of  the 
civil  service,  says  the  author,  are  in  Ger- 
many discharged  by  the  regular  local  po- 
lice. In  the  majority  of  cases  there  is 
not  even  a  semblance  of  judicial  pro- 
cedure— no  witnesses  are  called ;  the  ac- 
cused has  no  opportunity  to  explain. 
The  policeman  sees  you  do  something 
which  he  thinks  is  against  one  of  the 
innumerable  local  ordinances;  he  files  a 

^European  Police  Systems.  By  Raymond 
B.  Fosdick.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany. 
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report  with  his  superior  officer,  and  in 
due  course  you  are  notified  of  your  im- 
pending punishment,  imposed  by  an  offi- 
cial whom  you  have  not  seen  and  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  case  except  through 
the  unchallenged  testimony  of  the  po- 
liceman. 

Such  power  is  easily  capable  of  abuse, 
and  it  is  at  times  used  arbitrarily;  but 
Mr.  Fosdick  found  little  corruption  any- 
where, in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  aver- 
age maximum  wage  of  European  police- 
men is  only  $464.61  per  annum.  The 
police  machines  of  Berlin  and  Vienna 
are  ponderous  and  overorganised,  but 
the  author  discovered  as  many  phases  of 
superiority  in  them  as  in  the  decentral- 
ised system  of  Scotland  Yard  or  the  un- 
surpassed personnel  of  the  Italian 
Carabinieri. 

The  chapters^  on  "The  Detective 
Force"  and  "Methods  of  Crime  Detec- 


tion" are  among  the  most  valuable,  espe- 
cially as  regards  new  methods  now  com- 
manding attention  abroad.  Accprding  to 
the  author,  "Scotland  Yard,  as  a  whole, 
shows  a  higher  degree  of  resourcefulness 
X  and  common  sense  than  the  Berlin  de- 
tective force,  but  .  .  .  Germany  and 
Austria,  with  their  scientific  temper  and 
their  love  of  detail,  are  developing  a 
method  of  criminal  research  which,  in 
spite  of  the  handicap  imposed  by  the 
poor  quality  of  their  detectives,  will  in- 
evitably give  them  front  rank  in  dealing 
with  crime."  One  regrets  that  Mr. 
Fosdick  has  studiously  refrained  from 
all  comparison  with  American  police 
methods,  but  his  book  is  a  mine  of  sug- 
gestive and  authoritative  facts  for  the 
student  of  American  police  betterment. 
It  deserves  to  become  a  standard  work 
in  its  domain. 

Edwin  L.  Shuman. 


THE  SHROPSHIRE  LAD 

(To  A.  E.  Housman) 

BY  WITTER  BYNNER 

I  KNOW  a  little  Shropshire  lad, 
Who's  half-way  gay  and  half-way  sad. 

He  whistles  of  the  lasting  sleep 

A  melody  to  hear  and  keep, 

Beguiling  me  the  little  while 

Tve  need  ta  sigh  and  chance  to  smile. 

And  whistles  next  of  happy  things 
That  each  unhappy  waking  brings, 
Until  Tve  half  forgotten  why 
IVe  need  to  smile  and  chance  to  sigh. 


You  see,  he's  always,  gay  or  sad, 
A  friendly  little  Shropshire  lad. 


READER'S  GUIDE  TO  LATEST  BOOKS 


Psychology 

Prescriptions.  By  R.  D.  Cabot,  M.D.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  50 
cents  net. 

A  collection  of  extracts  from  Dr. 
Cabot's  What  Men  Live  By,  The  chap- 
ters are  on  work,  play,  love  and  worship. 

Philosophy 

What  Nietzsche  Taught.  By  Willard  Hunt- 
ington Wright.  B.  W.  Huebsch.  %2xx>. 
A  summary  of  Nietzsche's  writings, 
book  by  book,  with  conclusions  and  com- 
ments upon  Nietzsche's  thought.  The 
book  contains  many  direct  quotations  from 
Nietzsche's  work.  It  was  written  for  the 
student  who  desires  a  survey  of  Niet- 
zsche's philosophy  before  entering  upon  a 
more  careful  study  of  the  complete  worlcs. 

Religion  and  Theology 

Deliverance:  The  Freeing  of  the   Spirit  in 
the  Ancient  World.    By  Henry  Osborne 
Taylor.      New    York:    The    Macmillan 
Company.     $1.25  net. 
A  discussion  of  the  spiritual  efforts  of 
early    societies    about    the    Mediterranean 
and  in  the  East  to  discover  peace. 
The    Early    Church.      By    George    Hodges. 
Boston:      Houghton     Mifflin     Company 
$i.7S  net. 

A  history  of  the  Church  from  Ignatius 
to  Augustine. 
The    Higher    Individualism.      By    Edward 
Scribner  Ames.    Boston:  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company.    $1.10  net. 
Essays  on  the  individual   and  his  rela- 
tion to  society  and  to  his  religious  duties. 
The  Reconstruction  of  the  Church.    By  Paul 
Moore  Strayer.     New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company.     $1.50  net. 
An  effort  to  show  how  the  spiritual  mes- 
sage must  be   reclothed   to   meet  the  de- 
mand of  the  present  industrial  age,  and  its 
programme     reconstructed    for    efficiency. 
The  author  upholds  organised  religion. 

Sociology  and  Economics 

America  in  Ferment.  By  Paul  Leland  Ha- 
worth.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Mer- 
rill  Company. 

A  discussion  of  modern  problems  in  this 
country  including  industrial  troubles,  big 
business,   feminism,   industrial    tendencies, 
etc. 
Conciliation  and  Arbitration  in  the  Coal  In- 
dustry of  America.    By  Arthur  E.  Suf- 
fern.     Boston:     Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    $2.00  net. 


A  Hart,  Schaffner  and  Marx  prize  essay. 
A  discussion  of  the  relations  between  em- 
ployer and  employee  in  both  the  bitumi- 
nous and  anthracite  districts. 
The  Creation  of  Wealth.    Modern  Efficiency 

Methods  Analysed  and  Applied.    By  J. 

H.   Lockwood.     Cincinnati:    The   Stan- 
dard Publishing  Company.    $x.oo  net. 

A  handbook  of  elementary  economics. 
Problems  of  Community  Life:  An  Outline  of 

Applied   Sociology.     By  Seba  Eld  ridge. 

New  York:     Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Com- 
pany.   $x.oo  net 

A  non-critical  and  uninformative  out- 
line arranged  by  topics  of  problems  to  be 
met  with  in  social  work.  An  excellent 
book  from  which  to  choose  subjects  for 
discussion. 
The    Wayward    Child.     By    Hannah    Kent 

Schoff.       Indianapolis:       Bobbs-Merrill 

Company.    $1.00  net 

In  the  Childhood  and  Youth  series. 
The  author  is  president  of  the  National 
Congress  of  Mothers  and  Parent-Teacher 
Associations.  The  book  is  said  to  be  based 
on  investigated  cases.  It  covers  topics 
from  parents'  mistakes  in  early  childhood 
to  juvenile  courts. 
Welfare  as  an  Economic  Quantity.     By  G. 

P.  Watkins.     Boston:    Houghton  Mifflin 

Company.    $1.50  net 

A  Hart  Schaffner  and  Marx  prize  es- 
sav.  A  studv  in  the  field  of  economic 
consumption.  It  is  theoretical  in  charac- 
ter, and  is  largely  a  criticism  of  the  ex- 
position of  the  utility  doctrine. 
Women    Under   Polygamy.     By   Walter  M. 

Gallichan.   New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 

Company.    $2.50  net 

An  impartial  study  of  conditions  of 
women  under  polygamous  systems  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  including  Mormonism. 
There  is  a  concluding  comparison  of  mo- 
nogamy and  polygamy. 
• 

Political  Economy 

German  World  Policies.  By  Paul  Rohr- 
bach.  Translated  by  Dr.  Edmund  von 
Mach.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  $1.25  net. 
German  aspirations  and  culture  from 
the  German  point  of  view. 

Education 

Making  the  Most  of  One's  Mind.     By  John 

Adams.     New  York:  George  H.  Doran 

Company.    $1.00  net 

A  book  of  self-culture  and  intellectual 

development  offering  a  plan  of  campaign. 
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Montessori  Children.     By  Carolyn  Sherwin 
Bailey.     New  York:     Henry  Holt  and 
Company.    $1.25  net. 
Short   stories    of    the    practical    accom- 
plishments   of    the   Montessori    system    on 
•particular  children. 

The  Public  Schools  and  Women  in  Office 
Service.  By  the  Department  of  Re- 
search, Women's  Educational  and  In- 
dustrial Union,  Boston,  Mass.  Boston: 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union. 

Volume  VIII.  in  Studies  in  Economic 
Relations  of  Women  series. 

Philology 

Comedy,  by  John  Palmer;  Satire,  by  Gilbert 

Cannan;    History,    by    R.    H.    Gretton; 

The    Epic,    by    Lascelles    Abercrombie. 

New  York:   George  H.  Doran  Company. 

40  cents  each  net. 

Four  books  in  the  Art  and  Craft  of  Let- 
ters series,  introducing  the  general  reader 
to  the  literary  fields  mentioned. 

The    French    Revolution    and    the    English 
Novel.    By  Allene  Gregory.    New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    ^1.75  net. 
A  discussion  of  the  effect  of  the  political 
idealism   of   the   French   Revolution   upon 
the  English  novel,  notably  on  the  work  of 
Godwin   and  Holcroft.     A  chapter  is  de- 
voted to  expressing  the  early  feminism  as- 
sociated with  Mary  Wollstonecraft. 

Science 

Heredity  and  Environment  in  the  Develop- 
ment of  Men.    By  Edwin  Grant  Conklin. 
Princeton,    N.   J.:    The   Princeton    Uni- 
versity Press.    $2.00  net. 
The  author   is   Professor  of  Biology   in 
Princeton    University.      His    book   consists 
of  his  lectures  delivered   at  Northwestern 
University  in  February,  1914.    Special  em- 
phasis is  placed  upon  the  possibilities  of 
improving  the  race. 
The    Law    of    Biogenesis.      By    J.    Howard 
Moore.    Chicago:   Charles  H.  Kerr  and 
Company. 

On  the  origin  of  human  nature.  Show- 
ing how  organisms  in  their  individual  de- 
velopment repeat  the  life  history  of  their 
race.  Special  emphasis  is  put  upon  our 
heredity. 

Medicine,  Hygiene 

The  Truth  About  Twilight  Sleep.  By  Hanna 
Rion  (Mrs.  Frank  Ver  Beck).  New 
York:  McBride,  Nast  and  Company. 
$1.50  net. 

A  popular  and  informative  discussion 
of  the  Freiburg  method  of  painless  child- 
birth. It  is  declared  to  be  authoritative 
and  scientifically  accurate. 


Agriculture 

Practical  Talks  on  Farm  Engineering.     By 
R.  P.  Clarkson.     Garden  City:   Double- 
day,  Page  and  Company.    $1.00  net. 
Practical  problems  of  the  working  farm 
answered.    The  author  is  expert  on  engi- 
neering matters  of  the  Rural  New-Yorker, 

• 

Domestic  Science 

Efficiency  in  the  Household.    By  Thetta  Quay 
Franks.     Garden  City,  N.  Y.:    Double- 
day,  Page  and  Company.    $1.50  net. 
A  practical  book  for  the  housewife,  giv- 
ing first,  in  a  short  preface,  a  discussion 
of  foods,  their  values  and  costs;  the  fol- 
lowing pages  being  arranged  by  the  days 
of  the  week  throughout  the  year,  giving 
a  proposed  menu  and  blank  space  for  mem- 
oranda of  all  kinds  for  each  day. 

Business 

Advertising:     The     Social     and     Economic 
Problem.  By  George  French.  New  York: 
The  Ronald  Press  Company. 
.A  discussion  of  advertising  from  a  social 
and  economic  point  of  view.    A  practical 
book,  however,  for  the  advertiser. 
The  Panama  Canal  and  International  Trade 
Competition.      By    Lincoln    Hutchinson. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan   Company. 
$1.75  net. 

The  economic  and  commercial  signifi- 
cance of  the  Canal.  The  author  analyses 
the  interchange  of  goods  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  basins. 

General  Literature,  Essays 

The  Appetite  of  Tyranny.     By   Gilbert  K. 

Chesterton.     New   York:    Dodd,    Mead 

and  Company.    $1.00  net. 

A  phase  of  the  English  attitude  called 
forth  by  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war. 
Fantastics  and  Other  Fancies.     By  Lafcadio 

Hearn.     With   an   Introduction   by   Dr. 

Charles  W.  Hutson.    Boston:   Houghton 

MifHin  Company.    $5.00  net. 

Articles  contributed  to  the  New  Orleans 
papers  during  the  author's  residence  in 
that  city  in  the  early  'eighties.  Recently 
discovered  and  now  given  to  the  public 
for  the  first  time. 
Paths   of   Glory.     By   Irvin   S.   Cobb.     New 

York:  The  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

$1.50  net. 

A  story  of  the  war  as  seen  at  first  hand 
at  the   front  in  Belgium   and   within   the 
German  lines. 
The  Old  East  Indiamen.    By  E.  Keble  Chat- 

terton.     Philadelphia:    J.   B.   Lippincott 

Company.    $3.00  net. 

A  history  of  sailing  ships  during  the 
times  of  the  East  India  Company.  Well 
illustrated. 
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The  Prussian  Hath  Said  in  His  Heart.    By 
Cecil  Chesterton.    New  York:   Laurence 
J.  Gomme.    $i.oo  net. 
The  author  is  the  (brother  of  Gilbert  K. 
Chesterton.     A   plea  for  England's  good 
faith  in  the  justice  of  her  cause. 
Visions  and  Revisions:    A  Book  of  Literary 
Devotions.      By    John    Cowper    Powys. 
New  Vork:  G.  Arnold  Shaw.    $2.00  net. 
Impressions  of  the  great  figures  of  litera- 
ture. 
While  the  War  Rages.    By  Henry  A.  Stim- 
son.     New  York:    The  Methodist  Book 
Concern.    50  cents  net. 
An  appraisal  of  some  of  the  moral  as- 
pects of  the  present  European  struggle. 

Military  and  Naval 

The  British   Navy  from  Within.     By  "Ex- 
Royal   Navy."     New  York:    George  H. 
Doran  Company.    $1.00  net. 
A  discussion  of  the  daily  life  of  officers 
ajid  men  in  the  British  Navy. 

Motor    Transports    in    War.     By    Horace 
Wyatt     New  York:    George  H.  Doran 
Company.    50  cents  net 
The  varieties  of  the  motor  vehicles  being 
used  in  the  present-war. 

Submarines,  Mines  and  Torpedoes  in  the 
War.  By  Charles  W.  Domville-Fife 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company 
50  cents  net. 

An  account  of  the  construction  and  use 
of  these  weapons.    Semi-technical. 

Poetry  and  Drama 

Across  the  Border:  A  Play  of  the  Present. 
By  Beulah  Marie  Dix.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company.  80  cents  net. 
A  play  of  military  life  in  action. 
Advent:  A  Play  in  Five  Acts.  By  August 
Strindberg.  Translated  by  Claude  Field. 
Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.  75  cents 
net. 

A  gloomy  play  of  ultimate  justice. 
A  Belgium  Christmas  Eve.  (Being  "Rada" 
rewritten  and  enlarged  as  an  episode  of 
the  Great  War.)  By  Alfred  Noyes. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany.   $1.00  net. 

A   play  of   the   German   occupation   of 
Belgium. 
Captain  Craig:   A  Book  of  Poems.     By  Ed- 
ward Arlington  Robinson.     New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.25  net. 
A  revised  edition,  with  additional  poems. 
The  Children  of  Earth.     By  Alice  Brown 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company 
$1.25  net. 

The  prize  play  that  won  ten  thousand 
dollars  in  Winthrop  Ames's  contest.  It 
is  a  study  of  New  England  life  at  the 
present  time.  The  play  was  produced  first 
on  January  12,  1915,  at  the  Booth  Theatre, 
New  York. 


Crack  o*  Dawn.    By  Fannie  Stearns  Davis. 

New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company. 

$z.oo  net. 

Modern  verses  on  a  variety  of  subjects, 
and  especially  on  phases  of  nature. 
Dawn.      By    Percival  Wilde.      New    York- 

Henry  Holt  and  Company.    $1.20  net. 

Six  one-act  plays  of  modern  life. 
Death  and  The  Fool:   A  Play  in  One  Act. 

By  Hugo  Von  Hofmannsthal.     Boston: 

Richard  G.  Badger.    75  cents  net 

Another    example    of    the    Continental 
school  of  symbolism  and  fatalism. 
The  Flower  of  Peace.    New  York:   Charles 

Scribner's  Sons. 

A  collection  of  the  devotional  poetry  of 
Katharine  Tynan. 
Homeric   Scenes.     By   John   Jay   Chapman. 

New    York:    Laurence   J.    Gomme.     60 

cents  net. 

Selections  from  Homer.    Hector's  F are- 
well  and  The  Wrath  of  Achilles  arranged 
in  play  form  in  blank  verse. 
Jesus:   A  Passion  Play.    By  Max  Ehrmann. 

New  York:  The  Baker  and  Taylor  Com- 
pany.    $i/x)  net. 

The  persons  who  founded  Christianity 
are  here  stripped  of  supernatural  embel- 
lishments and  are  represented  as  simple, 
real,  ardent  Orientals  in  the  throes  of  a 
great  and  impending  tragedy. 
North   of  Boston.     By  Robert  Frost.     New 

York:   Henry  Holt  and  Company.    $1.25 

net 
*  Poetry  of  the  "Way  Down  East*'  section. 

A   Page   of   Dreams.     By   George   Klingle. 
Boston:   Richard  G.  Badger.    $1.00  net 
Verses   written   in    the    author's    lighter 
moments,  for  the  most  part  containing  no 
religious  verses. 
The    Plays   of    Oscar   Wilde.     New    York: 
H.  S.  Nichols.    $1.25  net 
A  thin  paper  edition,  bound  in  purple 
limp  leather. 
Songs  of  Labor,  and  Other  Poems.    By  Mor- 
ris Rosenfeld.    Translated  by  Rose  Pas- 
tor Stokes  and  Helena  Frank.     Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger.    75  cents  net 
The  author,  a  Jew,  has  written  of  the 
conditions  and  hopes  of  labour  in  the  great 
cities. 
Stultitia:    A  Nightmare  and  an  Awakening 
in  Four  Discussions.    By  a  Former  Gov- 
ernment Official.    New  York:   Frederick 
A.  Stokes  Company.    $1.00  net. 
A  satire  in  four  acts  on  the  supposed 
stupidity   of   those    national    senators^  ob- 
structing the  development  of  our  national 
defenses. 
The  Theatre  of  Ideas:    A  Burlesque  Alle- 
gory and  Three  One- Act  Plays.  By  Henry 
Arthur  Jones.     New  York:    George  H. 
Doran  Company.    $1.00  net 
Four  plays  of  criticism  and  satire  upon 
modern  themes. 
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War  Brides.  By  Marion  Craig  Wentworth. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company.  50 
cents  net 

A  play  of  German  peasant  life  during 
the  present  military  conscription.  Largely 
propaganda  for  feminism. 

Fiction 

Arundel.     By   £.    F.   Benson.      New   York* 

George  H.  Doran  Company.    $1.35  net 

The  awakening  of  a  young  man  from  the 

smugness  of  prosperity   through  his  love 

affair. 

Biilie's  Mother.  By  Mary  J.  H.  Skrine.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company.  $1.30 
net. 

A  novel  set  in  English  and  Scottish 
country  and  Australia.  The  heroine  is  an 
English  country  girl,  who  goes  to  Australia 
as  a  companion  to  a  rich  mistress.  The 
development  of  her  character  is  the  theme. 

The  Bride  of  the  Sun.  By  Gaston  Leroux. 
New  York:  McBride,  Nast  and  Com- 
pany.   $1.25  net. 

A  story  of  adventure  among  the  Indians 
of  Peru. 

Brunei's  Tower.  By  Eden  Phi  11  potts.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50 
net. 

A  story  of  modern  day-to-day  existence 
in  a  pottery  community,  giving  also  the 
descriptions  of  the  various  processes  in  this 
art. 

The  Chalk  Line.    By  Anne  Warwick.    New 
York:   The  John  Lane  Company.    $1.25 
net 
A  modern  problem  novel  concerning  the 

admixture  of  certain  wives  and  husbands. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Shanghai.      ^ 
Contrary  Mary.    By  Temple  Bailey.    Phila- 
delphia:    The    Penn    Publishing    Com- 
pany.   $1.25  net 

One  way  for  a  man  to  seek  regeneration. 
Dr.   Syn.     By  Russell  Thorndyke.     Garden 
City:    Doubleday,   Page   and   Company. 
$1.25  net 
A  smuggling  tale  of  a  haunted  marsh 

in  the  days  of  George  IIL 
The  Dusty  Road.    By  Therese  Tyler.    Phila- 
delphia:   J.     B.     Lippincott     Company. 
$1.25  net 
A  novel  of  modern  Philadelphia  life  and 

of  the  development  of  the  heroine's  char- 
acter. 
The  Final  Verdict:  Six  Stories  of  Men  and 
Women.  By  Sidney  L.  Nyburg.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
$1.00  net 
Short  stories  of  unusual  experiences  in 

the  legal  profession. 
The    Gentleman    Adventurer.      By    H.    C. 
Bailey.     New  York:    George  H.  Doran 
Company.    $1.25  net 
A  tale  of  piracy  and  adventure  on  the 

Spanish  Main. 


The  Good  Soldier.  By  Ford  Madox  Hueffer. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company.  $1.25 
net  'i»] 

A  story  of  the  effect  of  "the  girl's  eu' 

trance  into  a  quiet  little  coterie  of  friends 

at  Nauheim. 

The    Happy   Recruit     By   W.   Pett   Ridge. 

New  Yoxk:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

$1.25  net 

The  story  of  a  little  Russian  boy  and  his 
fight  to  conquer  life  in  his  unfavourable 
environment  of  a  restaurant  and  hotel  ser- 
vant's existence.  The  story  is  set  in 
London. 

The  Harbour.    By  Ernest  Poole.    New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $1,40  net. 
A   story  of   social   and   industrial    New 
York  treated  with  a  [Philosophical  observa- 
tion. 

Here's  to  the  Day.    By  Charles  Agnew  Mac- 
Lean  and  Frank  Blighton.     New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.    $1.25  net 
A  story  of  the  great  war  with  an  Amer- 
ican  hero.     Aviation   plays   a   large   part 
in  the  plot 

Katy  Gaumer.     By  Elsie  Singmaster.     Bos- 
.ton:    Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $1.35 
net 
A  love  story  of  the  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 

Martha    of    the    Mennonite    Country.      By 
Helen  R.  Martin.   Garden  City:  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Company.    $1.35  net. 
How  an  author  in  need  of  local  colour 
goes  as  a  school  teacher  to  a  little  Penn- 
sylvania Dutch  town,  and  there  meets  his 
fate. 
The  Man  of  Iron.    By  Richard  Dehan.    New 
York:     Frederick    A.    Stokes    Company. 
$1.35  net 

An  historical  novel  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  of  1870.  Bismarck  is  the 
dominant  figure. 

Molly.     By   Jean    Louise   de    Forest     New 
York:    Sully  and  Kleinteich.     $1.25  net 
The  story  of   a   sunshiny  girl   and   her 
love  affair. 

Mushroom  Town.  By  Oliver  Onions.  New 
York:  The  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.25  net 

A  frontier  town  is  really  the  hero  of  this 
story.  A  little  seaside  town  changes  to  a 
shrieking  Coney  Island  sort  of  place. 

The  Mystery  of  Lucien  Delorme.     By  Guy 
de  T6ramond.    Translated  by  Mary  J. 
Safford.     New  York:    D.  Appleton  and 
Company.    $1.25  net 
A  murder  mystery  of  Paris. 

On  the  Fighting  Line.  By  Constance  Smed- 
ley.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.35  net 

A  novel  of  European  social  conditions 
and  tendencies  written  before  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war. 
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The  Orchard  Pavilion.     By  Arthur  Christo- 
pher Benson.     New  York:    G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    $i.oo  net. 
Three  university  men,  representing  dif- 
ferent   ideals    of    life,    discuss    first    their 
plans    and    years    after   their    accomplish- 
ments. 

Red    Fleece.     By   Will    Levington    Comfort. 

New  York:   George  H.  Doran  Company. 

$1.25  net. 

A  story  of  the  Russian  advance  in  the 
present  European  war,  with  emphasis  upon 
the  idiocy  and  waste  of  the  struggle  and 
the  crime  against  the  ignorant  peasants. 

Red  Poppies.  By  Margarete  Miinsterberg. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
$1.25  net. 

The  life  story  •of  a  modern  painter  in 
sdciety  and  in  Bohemia. 

A  Reluctant  Adam.  By  Sidney  Williams. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.35  net. 

A  modern  love  story  of  five  women  and 
one  man. 

The  Rose  Garden  Husband.     By  Margaret 
Widdemer.    Philadelphia:   J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company.    $i.cx>  net. 
One  must  read  this  book  to  find  out  what 
sort  of  a  husband  is  a  "rose  garden  hus- 
band." 

A  Russian   Comedy  of  Errors.     By   George 
Kennan.      New     York:      The     Century 
Company.    $1.25  net. 
Strange    stories   of   Russian    police    and 
spy  systems. 

Sanine.      By    Michael    Artzibashef,    with    a 

Preface  by  Gilbert  Cannan.    New  York: 

B.  W.  Huebsch.     $1.35  net. 

Said   to   be  the   most   sensational    novel 

published   in   Russia   during   the   last  five 

years,  and  to  deify  the  natural  instincts  of 

man.     A   result  of  the  last   attempt   at  a 

revolution. 

Sanpriel:    The  Promised  Land.     By  Alvilde 
Prydz.    Translated  from  the  Norwegian 
by  Hester  Coddington.    Boston:  Richard 
G.  Badger.    $1.25  net. 
The   author   has    been   considered    Nor- 
way's greatest  woman  writer.     Her  story 
is  of  modern  life,  with  mother  love  for  its 
theme.     A  good  example  of  Scandinavian 
thought   and   literature. 

The  Secret  of  the  Reef.  By  Harold  Bindloss. 
New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Com- 
pany.   $1.30  net. 

A  story  of  the  sea  and  of  a  desolate 
island  off  the  coast  of  Alaska,  where  lies 
the  abandoned  wreck  of  a  treasure  ship. 
A  mystery  complicates  the  situation. 

Shower  and  Shine.  By  Guy  Fleming.  New 
York:  Longmans,  Green  and  Company. 
$1.60  net. 

Short  stories  of  life's  little  tragedies, 
comedies  and  farces. 


The  Sword  of  Youth.    By  James  Lane  Allen. 

New    York:     The    Century    Company. 

$1.25  net. 

A  story  of  the  Civil  War  in  America, 

and  of  the  self-sacrifice  of  a  prodigal  son. 

The  Trail  of  the  Waving  Palm.     By  Page 

Philips.      New    York:     The    Macaulay 

Company.    $1.25  net. 

Life  in  barbarous  Mexico. 
The    Valley    of    Fear.      By    Arthur    Conan 

Doyle.     New  York:    George  H.   Doran 

Company.    $1.25  net. 

Sherlock  Holmes  and  Dr.  Watson  again 
with  a  murder  mystery,  half  of  which 
occurs  in  America.  The  brewing  of  the 
trouble  occurs  in  an  American  coal-mining 
town,  and  is  reported  to  be  based  on  the 
depredations  of  the  Molly  Maguires. 
The    Wooden    Horse.      By    Hugh    Walpole. 

New  York:  The  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany.    $1.25  net. 

Another  story  of  the  Cornwall   life  de- 
scribed by  this  author.     The  black  sheep 
home  from  the  world  is  contrasted  with  his 
conventional  family. 
Young  Ernest.    Gilbert  Cannan.    New  York: 

D.  Appleton  and  Company.    $1.35  net. 

An  intensified  study  of  an  average  life. 

Juvenile 

A    Cadet    of    Belgium.     By    Captain    Allan 

Grant.     New   York:     George  H.  Doran 

Company.     60  cents  net. 

A  boys'  book  of  adventure  in  war-torn 
Belgium. 
The  Guns  of  Europe.  By  Joseph  A.  Altsheler. 

New  York:    D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

$1.30  net. 

The  story  of  a  young  American,  caught 

in    the    war    zone,    who    joins    the    allied 

armies  and  tells  his  experiences  at  the  front. 

Rhymes  of  Littls  Folks.     By  Burges  Johnson. 

New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.00  net. 

Juvenile  verses  for  the  most  part  in  nor- 
mal English.    An  effort  to  see  things  from 
a  boy's  point  of  view. 
The  Squirrel's  Pilgrim's  Progress.    By  J.  D. 

Williams.    Chicago:  Laird  and  Lee.    75 

cents  net. 

A  story-book  for  little  children,  written 
with   the   idea   of   inculcating   the   use   of 
proper  English. 
When  Mother  Lets  Us  Make  Toys.     By  G. 

Ellingwood  Rich.     New  York:    Moffat, 

Yard  and  Company.    75  cents  net. 

A  handbook   for   the   amateur  boy   and 

girl  toy-maker.    Brass  paper  fasteners  are 

used   in   the  construction  of  the  toys  and 

no  glue. 

George  Washington:    A  Story  and   a  Play. 

By  Mary  Hazelton  Wade.  Boston:  Rich- 
ard G.  Badger.    60  cents  net. 

Half  of  the  book  is  the  story  of  Wash- 
ington's life  and  the  other  half  presents 
in  an  eight-act  play  the  dramatic  inci- 
dents of  that  life  for  children. 
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History 

Carranza  and  Mexico.  By  Carlo  De  For- 
naro.  (With  Chapters  by  Colonel  I.  C 
Enrique^,  Charles  Ferguson  and  M.  C. 
Holland.)  New  York:  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley.    $1.25  net. 

The  story  of  the  peons  and  their  revolt, 
from  a  sociological  point  of  view. 

A  History  of  the  Japanese  People.    By  Cap- 
tain F.  Brinkley,  R.A.     New  York:   The 
Encyclopaedia  Britannica  Company.  $3.50. 
The  author  is  the  editor  of  the  Japan 
Mail,   and   he   has   had   the  collaboration 
of  Baron  Kikuchi,  former  president  of  the 
Imperial  University  at  Kyoto.     The  book 
gives  the  historv  of  Japan  from  the  earliest 
times  to  the  end  of  the  Meiji  era. 

The    Scotch-Irish    in    America.      Bv    Henry 
Jones  Ford.     Princeton,  N.  J.:  Princeton 
University  Press.    $2.00  net. 
The  story  of  the  Ulster  Plantation  and 
the  great  immigration  from  Ulster. 

Geography  and  Travel 

California,     The     Wonderful.      By     Edwin 
Markham.     New  York:    Hearst's   Inter- 
national Library  Company.    $2.50  net. 
The  subtitles  are  as  follows:    Her  Ro- 
mantic  History,    Her   Picturesque   People, 
Her    Wild    Shores,    Her    Desert    Mystery, 
Her     Valley    Loveliness,     Her     Mountain 
Glory,    including    Her    Varied    Resources, 
Her    Commercial    Greatness,    Her    Intel- 
lectual    Achievements,      Her      Expanding 
Hopes;    with    Glimpses    of    Oregon    and 
Washington,     Her    Northern     Neighbours. 
The  author  has  lived  forty  years  or  more 
within  the  boundaries  of  California. 

Four  on  a  Tour  in  England.  By  Robert 
and  Elizabeth  Shackleton.  New  York: 
Hearst's  International  Library  Company. 
$2.50  net. 

A  chatty  sketch  of  an  automobile  tour 
through  the  English  countryside  and  cathe- 
dral towns.    Scotland  is  also  visited. 

The  Home  of  the  Blizzard.    By  Sir  Douglas 
Mawson.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.     Two  volumes.     $9.00  net. 
The  story  of  the  Australasian  Antarctic 
Expedition,  1911-1914.    Well  illustrated. 

Peaks  and  Precipices.  Scrambles  in  the 
Dolomites  and  Savoy.  By  Guido  Rey. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
$3.50  net. 

Descriptions  of  some  of  the  most  remark- 
able climbs  in  the  world.    Well  illustrated. 

Biography 

The  Confessions  of  Frederick  the  Great  and 
the   Life   of   Frederick   the   Great.     By 
Heinrich    von   Treitschke.     New   York: 
G..P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25  net. 
The  Confessions  of  Frederick  were  pub- 


lished in  an  English  edition  many  years 
ago,  shortly  after  the  death  of  the  King. 
Treitschke's  Life  is  now  translated  and 
appears  in  English  for  the  first  time.  The 
preface  claims  that  the  origin  of  the  gos- 
pel of  inhumanity  is  to  be  found  in  Fred- 
erick's Confessions. 
Kitchener,  Organiser  of  Victory.  By  Har- 
old  Begbie.     Boston:    Houghton   Mifflin 

Company.    $1.25  net. 

An   impartial    biography   and   apprecia- 
tion of  Kitchener's  personality. 
Fried  rich  Nietzsche:  His  Life  and  Work.   By 

M.  A.  Mugge.     New  York:    Brentano's. 

$1.50  net. 

A  biography  of  the  German  thinker,  a 
summary  of  each  of  his  writings,  an  ap- 
preciation and  a  critique  of  his  personal- 
ity and  work.  A  concluding  section  gives 
a  bibliography. 
Edward  Rowland  Sill:    His  Life  and  Work. 

By   William   Belmont   Parker.      Boston: 

Houghton  Mifflin   Company.     $1.75   net. 

The    poet   most   widely   known    for    his 
"The  Fool's  Prayer"  is  discussed  and  appre- 
ciated. 
The  World  of  H.  G.  Wells.    By  Van  Wycke 

Brooks.    New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley. 

$1.25  net. 

A  study  of  Wells's  work  and  of  the  de- 
velopment of  his  personality. 

General  Works,  Miscellaneous 

The  Audacious  War.  Bv  C.  W.  Barron. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.00  net. 

The    commercial    causes,    financial    as- 
pects and  the  cost  in  men  and  money  of 
the  present  struggle. 
Fi^uropean   Police  Systems.     By  Raymond   B, 
Fosdick.       New     York:      The     Century 
Company.    $1.30  net. 
The  author  was  formerly  Commissioner 
of  Accounts  in  the  City  of  New  York.    His 
book   is   a   description  of   the   theory   and 
functions  of  police  forces  throughout  Eu- 
rope. 
The  German  Spy  System  from  Within.     By 
an  Ex-Intelligence  Officer.     New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.    $1.00  net. 
An  effort  to  xlescribe  a  much  exploited 
political   phenomenon. 
How     Belgium     Saved     Europe.      By     Dr. 
Charles    Sarolea,    with    a    Preface    bv 
Count  Goblet  D'Alviella.    Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     $1.00  net. 
The   significance   of   the   Belgium   cam- 
paign, the  character  of  the  people  and  their 
king,      and     the     country's     international 
position. 
The   Slav    Nations.      By   Srgjan   PI.    Tugig. 
New  York:   George  H.  Doran  Company 
50  cents  net. 

A  treatise  on  the  Slav  peoples  engaged 
in  the  present  war. 
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2D  ON  List 
Quinney's 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

The  Ragged  Messenger 

The  Turmoil 

The  Perch  of  the  Devil 

The  Ragged  Messenger 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  C^rlo 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
The  Harbor 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

Amarilly  of  Clothes  Line  Alley 

Pollyanna 
A  Set  of  Six 

God's  Country  and  the  Woman 

The  Ragged  Messenger 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
The  Pastor's  Wife 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

The  Clarion 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

Oddsfish! 

Pollyanna 

The  Pastor's  Wife 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 
Gideon's  Band 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 
Amarilly  of  Clothes  Line  Alley 
The  Turmoil 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
The  Ragged  Messenger 

The  Rose  Garden  Husband 

The  Haunted  Heart 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Three  Sisters 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Turmoil 

The  Turmoil 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 

The  Patrol  of  the  Suo  Dance  Trail 

Amarilly  of  Clothes  Line  Alley    , 
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3D  ON  LUT 

The  Grill  Mystery 
Selina 

Sheep's  Clothing 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Ragged  Messenger 
God's    Country    and    the 

Woman 
Patrol  of  Sun  Dance  Trail 
Patrol  of  Sun  Dance  Trail 
The  Valley  of  Fear 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 

The  Turmoil 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 
Amarilly  of  Clothes  Line 

Alley 
Amarilly  of  Clothes  Line 

Alley 
Mrs.  Martin's  Man 
Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 
The  Turmoil 
The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac 

Harmon 
The  Awakening 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 
For  the  Allison  Honour 
Patrol  of  Sun  Dance  Trail 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
God's  Country  and  the 

Woman 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
The  Clean  Heart 

Polly  anna' 

Big  Tremaine 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Turbulent  Duchess 

The  Wall  of  Partition 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac 

Harmon 
The  Pastor's  Wife 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 
Polly  anna 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 
Rise  of  Jennie  Cushing 
The  Clarion 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
Innocent 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 


4TH  ON  List 
Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 
The  Great  Mirage 

Amarilly  of  Clothes  Line 

Alley 
Patrol  of  Sun  Dance  Trail 
Rise  of  Jennie  Cushing 
Pollyanna 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
Little  Sir  Galahad 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 

God's    Country    and    the 

Woman 
God's  Country  and  the 

Woman 
The  Turmoil 
Pollyanna 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

Quinney's 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

Pollyanna 

The  River 

D  addy-Long-Legs 

The  Turbulent  Duchess 
The  Perch  of  the  Devil 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 
A  Set  of  Six 
The  Haunted  Heart 

Bambi 

How  It  Happened 

The  Turmoil 
The  Dusty  Road 
The  Dusty  Road 
Contrary  Mary 
The  Raft 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 

The  Eyes^  of  the  World 

The  Clarion 

The  Twenty-fourth  of 

June 
Innocents 

Patrol  of  Sun  Dance  Trail 
The  Perch  of  the  Devil 
The  River 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
Patrol  of  Sun  Dance  Trail 
The  Pastor's  Wife 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 


5TH  ON  List 
The  Goldfish 
The  Haunted  Heart 

The  Man  of  Iron 

The  Wall  of  Partition 
Delia  Blanchflower 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 

Sheep's  Clothing 

The  Secret  of  the  Reef 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

Little  Eve  Edgarton 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 

The  Honourable  Percival 
Little  Straw  Wife 

The  Clarion 

Patrol  of.Sun  Dance  Trail 
The  Clarion 

The  Prince  of  Graustark 
The  Patrol  of  the  Sun 

Dance  Trail 
Before  the  Gringo  Came 

The  Sword  of  Youth 
No.  13  Washington  Sq. 
Saturday's  Child 
Patrol  of  Sun  Dance  Trail 
The  Harbor 

Delia  Blanchflower 

The  Man  and  the  Woman 

The  Ragged  Messenger 
Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 
The  Second  Blooming 
Patrol  of  Sun  Dance  Trail 
The  Clarion 

Amarilly  of  Clothes  Line 

Alley 
Pollyanna 

Rose  Garden  Husband 
Gideon's  Band 

Gideon's  Band 

The  Pastor's  Wife 

The  Clarion 

The  Clarion 

The  Clarion 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Second  Blooming 

The  Wisdom  of  Father 

BrowA 
KentKnowles:  Quahaug 
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The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

The  Perch  of  the  Devil 
The  Pastor's  Wife 
The  Wall  of  Partition 

Little  Sir  Gallahad 
The  Auction  Block 
Amarilly  of  Clothes  Line 

Alley 
Rung  Ho! 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

The  Wall  of  Partition 
The  Patrol  of  the  Sun 

Dance  Trail 
Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 

Rise  of  Jennie  Cushing 
The  Pastor's  Wife 
The  Turbulent  Duchess 
The  Honourable  Percival 

The  Wife  of  Sir  Isaac 

Harmon 
Europe  Revised 
The  Turmoil 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
The  Clarion 

Amarilly  of  Clothes  Line 
-Alley 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 
You  Never  Know  Your 

Luck 
The  Voice  in  the  Fog 
The  Good  Shepherd 
Rose  Garden  Husband 
Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 
God's  Country  and  the 

Woman 
The  Clarion 

The  Ragged  Messenger 
KentKnowles:  Quahaug 
The  Street  of  Seven  Stars 

Selina 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 
The  Wall  of  Partition 
The  Duchess  of  Wrexe 
Delia  Blanchflower 
The  Wall  of  Partition 
Rose  Garden  Husband 
Pen rod 
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SALE    OF    BOOKS    DURING  THE  MOMTH 

The    New    York   Public   Library,    Circulation  Department,  reports  books  most  in  de- 
mand, excluding  fiction,  as  follows: 


For  the  week  ending  February  3d: 

1.  Germany  and  the  Next  War.    Bernhardi. 

2.  From  Dublin  to  Chicago.     Hannay. 

3.  Recollections  of  Full  Years.     Taft. 

4.  Abroad   at  Home.     Street. 

5.  The  Promised  Land.     Antin. 

6.  My  Path  Through  Life.    Lehmann. 

For  the  week  ending  February  loth: 

1.  Progressive   Democracy.     Croly.    . 

2.  In    Dickens's  London.     Smith. 

3.  Air  Craft  in  War.     Spaight. 

4.  Plays.     Schnitzler. 

5.  Business   Organization    and    Combination. 

Haney. 


For  the  week  ending  February  ijth: 

1.  Abroad  at  Home.     Street. 

2.  Pan-Germanism.     Usher. 

3.  Fighting  in  Flanders.     Powell. 

4.  Mainsprings  of  Russia.     Baring. 

5.  Appearances.     Dickinson. 

6.  California.     Austin. 

For  the  week  ending  February  24/A; 

1.  Evolution  of  Modern  Germany.  Dawson. 

2.  The  Promised  Land.     Antin. 

3.  Abroad  at  home.    Street. 

4.  Poems.     Tagore. 

5.  Memoirs  of  Forty  Years.     Radziwell. 

6.  Photo  Drama.    Phillips. 

7.  Germany  and  England.     Cramb. 


Books — Non-fiction — in  Demand — from  the  Booksellers'  Lists 


What  Men  Live  By.     Cabot. 

With  the  Allies.     Davis. 

The  Evidence  in  the  Case.    Beck. 

Fighting  in  Flanders.     Powell. 

Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office.  Graves. 

Pan-Germanism.     Usher. 


Germany  and  the  Next  War.     Bernhardi. 

Abroad  at  Home.    Street. 

The  Sunny  Side  of  Diplomatic  Life.     Heg- 

ermann-Lindencrone. 
Germany  and  England.     Cramb. 
Germany  and  the  Germans.     Collier. 
California.     Markham. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 


From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers 
from  the  various  cities  (see  chart,  pages  222 
and  223)  the  six  best-selling  books  (fiction) 
are  selected  according  to  the.  following 
system : 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives    10 
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According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

points 

1.  The    Turmoil.     Tarkington.      (Har- 

per.)   $1.35 

2.  The  Lone  Star  Ranger.   Grey.    (Har- 

per.)     $1.35 

3.  The    Eyes    of    the    World.      Wright 

(Book    Supply.)      $1.35 135 

4.  Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo.     Oppen- 

heim.    (Little,  Brown.)    $1.35 96 

5.  The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail. 

Connor.      (Doran.)     $1.25 81 

6.  The    Clarion.     Adams.      (Houghton, 

MifHin.)      $1.35 69 
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Chronicle   and   Comment 


The 
Bostonians 


Every  one  remembers  the  terrible,  the 
nearly   fatal,    blunder   made   by    Mark 

Twain  when,  in  the 
course  of  an  after-dinner 
speech,  he  attempted  to  be 
witty  before  an  almost  exclusively  Bos- 
tonian  audience  at  the  expense  of 
Holmes,  Longfellow  and  Emerson.  The 
outside  world  perhaps  never  realised  the 
enormity  of  the  offence,  but  that  was  no 
mitigation  in  Bostonian  eyes.  The  spirit 
of  the  episode  is  recalled  by  one  or  two 
paragraphs  in  John  Jay  Chapman's 
Memories  and  Milestones.  They  appear 
in  the  course  of  the  chapter  dealing  with 
Julia  Ward  Howe.  Mr.  Chapman  re- 
lates that  the  late  Clarence  King  told 
him  that  he  happened  to  be  in  Boston  in 
1870,  when  Bret  Harte  first  appeared 
upon  the  extreme  western  horizon,  with 
his  "Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,''  and  the 
rest  of  his  wonderful  earliest  work  in  his 
hand.  King  at  once  became  an  object 
of  interest  in  Boston,  because  he  knew 
Bret  Harte,  and  was  taken  to  lunch  with 
the  famous  Saturday  Club  at  the  Parker 
House,  where  Lowell,  Holmes,  Longfel- 
low, Emerson  and  other  immortals  re- 
sorted for  pie  and  for  celestial  converse. 
Mr.  Longfellow,  who  was  the  most 
gracious  gentleman  that  ever  lived, 
turned  to  King  and  asked  in  regard  to 
Bret  Harte,  "But  is  he  a  genius?" 
Longfellow  pronounced  the  word  "ge- 
ni-us,"  and  quietly  paused  for  a  reply. 
King  said,  "Why,  as  to  that,  Mr.  Long- 
fellow, everybody  knows  that  the  coun- 
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try  possesses  no  three-syllabled  genius 
outside  of  Massachusetts."  "Did  they 
laugh?"  I  asked  King.  "Not  a  smile," 
he  said.  "But  afterward  Dr.  Holmes 
came  round  during  the  coffee  and  cigars 
and  pressed  my  hand  quietly  and  told  me 
that  that  was  a  good  thing  I  had  said  to 

Longfellow." 

•  •  • 

"In  this  anecdote,"  comments  Mr. 
Chapman,  "we  get  very  near  the  secret 
Why  didn't  those  gentlemen  laugh? 
They  were  the  wittiest  set  in  America, 
fond  of  laughing,  collected  at  lunch  for 
the  very  purpose  of  joking.  Yes,  but  not 
at  themselves;  and  not  in  response  to  the 
jest  of  a  new,  raw  outsider.  Had  Dr. 
Holmes  himself  made  the  quip,  it  would 
have  been  repeated  all  over  Boston.  But 
they  were  not  prepared  to  laugh  before 
knowing  whether  Clarence  King  was  a 
wit.  Where  was  his  certificate?  And 
who  let  him  in,  anyway?  Truly,  in  the 
lines  quoted  in  the  April  Bookman  : 

.    .    .   good  old  Boston, 

The  home  of  the  bean  and  the  cod, 
Where  Cabots  speak  only  to  Lowells, 

And  the  Lowells  ^alk  with  God. 

•  •   • 

In  a  way,  it  is  much  the  same  with 

the  new  authors  as  it  is  with  the  per- 

«-  formers  of  Amateur  Night. 

.   ^,  Now  and  then   appears  a 

Authors  ^  ^u    \. 

countenance    that    seems 

strangely  familiar  and  that  we  are  in- 
clined to  regard  with  suspicion.    There 
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comes  the  faint  memory  of  a  book  of 
last  year  or  of  the  year  before.  In  the 
case  of  the  thirty  or  forty  men  and 
women  whose  names  appear  in  the 
course  of  the  next  few  pages  it  was  in- 
evitable that  that  point  should  have 
cropped  up.  Several  times  a  sense  of 
vague  uncertainty  has  led  to  telephone 
communication  with  the  publishing 
house  that  has  stood  sponsor.  "About 
Miss  So-and-So?  Is  she  really  a  new 
author?  We  seem  to  recall,  and  so 
forth."  Then  the  usual  reply :  "Anew 
author  to  all  practical  purposes.  Of 
course,  there  was  that  little  book  of  hers 

brought  out  in  19 13  by and 

Company.  But  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
count  that.  This  is  her  first  real  book. 
Have  you  read  it  yet?"  Then  much 
more  of  many  astonishing  qualities  of 
Miss  So-and-So  and  the  novel  in  ques- 
tion. 

•  •  • 

After  all,  why  not?  We  could  make 
out  many  ingenious  cases  proving  that 
this  author's  or  that  author's  first  book 
was  not  the  first  at  all,  but  the  second, 
third  or  fourth.  Not  from  the  point  of 
the  bibliographer,  of  course,  or  the  col- 
lector, but  of  the  reading  public.  Would 
you  say  that  Dickens's  first  book  was 
Sketches  by  Boz,  or  The  Pickwick  Pa- 
pers? In  considering  Thackeray,  do  you 
accept  the  place  in  Vanity  Fair  where 
the  Waterloo  chapters  stirred  the  Eng- 
lish reading  world  to  the  realisation  of  a 
new  and  splendid  force  in  fiction  as  the 
real  beginning?  Or  do  you  go  back  of 
that,  beyond  the  days  of  hack  work,  be- 
yond the  admirable  but  then  little  read 
Barry  Lyndon,  beyond  The  Great  Hog- 
garty  Diamond,  to  the  Snob  effusions, 
done  when  Thackeray  was  an  under- 
graduate at  Cambridge?  In  picturing 
the  literary  career  of  Balzac,  do  you  not 
discard  entirely  the  mass  of  compara- 
tively worthless  material  that  he  pro- 
duced between  his  twentieth  and  his 
thirtieth  year?  Was  his  first  book  Les 
Chouans,  with  which  he  stepped  for- 
ward as  a  master,  or  was  it  some  per- 
fectly preposterous  tale  of  pirates  or 
stranglers  dashed   oflF  by   the    'prentice 


hand  and  very  properly  consigned  to  ob- 
livion? But  for  illustration  there  is  no 
need  of  going  back  to  the  great  dead. 
The  men  and  women  of  to-day  furnish 
plenty  of  examples.  Was  Kipling's  first 
work  the  tales  collected  under  the  title 
Abaft  the  Funnel^  or  Plain  Tales  from 
the  Hills?  Do  you  count  that  ingenious 
satire  The  Celebrity,  or  do  you  regard 
Richard  Carvel,  as  the  real  beginning  of 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill's  literary  ca- 
reer ?  This  kind  of  exemplification  might 
be  carried  on  indefinitely. 


•  •  • 


Last  month  we  were  introducing,  in 
the  person  of  Mr.  Ernest  Poole,  the  au- 
thor of  The  Harbour,  2.  new  author,  who 
belongs  to  the  class  of  1902  of  Prince- 
ton University.  Another  Princeton, 
1902,  man  whose  first  novel  we  have 
before  us  is  Mr.  Charles  Wadsworth 
Camp,  whose  Sinister  Island  is  reviewed 
elsewhere  in  this  issue.  Mr.  Camp  is  a 
Philadelphian  by  birth,  but  spent  most  of 
his  early  life  in  Crosswicks,  New  Jer- 
sey, and  in  Florida.  The  Florida  habit 
seems  to  have  clung  to  him;  in  fact,  the 
scene  of  Sinister  Island  was  borrowed 
from  the  Florida  coast,  although  the  au- 
thor refrains  from  placing  the  story  defi- 
nitely. Before  his  Princeton  years  Mr. 
Camp  had  studied  in  several  private 
schools  and  at  the  Model  School  in 
Trenton,  New  Jersey.  While  in  col- 
lege he  was  a  member  of  the  editorial 
board  of  the  Nassau  Literary  Magazine. 
Indeed,  there  are  very  few  Princeton 
men  who  in  later  years  have  taken  up 
writing  who  did  not,  in  their  under- 
graduate days,  have  some  connection 
with  The  Lit,  The  Tiger  or  The  Prince- 
tonian.  After  his  graduation  Mr.  Camp 
served  three  years  on  the  reportorial 
staff  of  the  Evening  Sun  of  New  York, 
dabbling  in  crime,  politics,  and  finally 
being  assigned  to  cover  the  Russian- 
Japanese  Peace  Conference  at  Ports- 
mouth in  1905.  From  the  Evening  Sun 
he  went  to  McClure's  Magazine,  and 
then  to  the  Metropolitan  Magazine,  of 
which  he  w^as  the  managing  editor  for 
three  years.  Since  then  considerable  of 
his  time  has  been  given  to  travelling  in 
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Europe  and  northern  Africa.  He  went 
into  Tripoli  ahead  of  the  Italians  and 
into  the  Desert  for  material  for  two  of 
his  short  stories.  For  the  time  being, 
at  least,  he  is  through  with  the  work  of 
editing  other  men's  copy,  and  has  settled 
down  to  producing  copy  of  his  own. 


•  • 


Mr.   Walter  Elwood's  first  book  is 
Guimo,    Writing  from  his  present  home 
at  New  Market,  New  Jersey,  he  tells  his 
story,  which  we  shall  give  substantially 
in  his  own  words:  "I'm  thankful  to  this 
day  that  I  was  born  and  reared  on  a 
splendid  hilltop  overlooking  the  Mohawk 
Valley    and    facing    the    distant    foot- 
hills of   the  Adirondacks.     I   feel   tre- 
mendously indebted  to  those  high  hills, 
where  I  spent  my  whole  boyhood,  the 
busy  city  of  Amsterdam  spread  out  at 
my  feet  and  the  more  attractive  wood- 
lands and  white  farmjiouses  dotting  the 
rising  hills  as  far  as  eye  could  reach. 
Those  were  the  days  when   I  used  to 
write  vers  libre  of  a  most  ferocious  de- 
scription, which  was  appreciated  by  no 
one  save  an  old  neighbour,  who  wrote 
obituary    poetry.      In    my   high   school 
days  I  took  to  writing  plays,  about  half 
and  half  as  to  faithful  rhyme  and  kiddish 
prose.     Since  there  were  only  three  of 
us  to  act  them  out,  my  two  cousins  and 
myself,   and  since  my   plays  never  de- 
manded less  than  ten  or  a  dozen  active 
characters,   I  had  ever  so  hard  a  time 
getting  my  scenes  arranged.    At  Cornell 
University  I  came  so  near  bursting  from 
the  wonder  of  it  all — the  new  life  on  a 
higher  hilltop,  from  which  we  seemed  to 
look  down,  not  only  on  the  wide  world, 
but   the  world's   ages  as  well — that   I 
didn't  distinguish  myself  in  the  least.     I 
managed,  however,  to  write  the  librettos 
for  two  comic  operas  and  a  play,  none 
of  which,  for  reasons  easy  to  expound, 
ever  saw  the  light. 


»  •  • 


"My  sheep-skin  nailed,  without  wait- 
ing for  the  commencement  ceremonies, 
I  set  out  for  the  Philippines.  Not  paus- 
ing in  Manila,  I  was  shipped  farther  and 
farther  into  the  bosque,  until  I  finally 
set  up  housekeeping  in  the  Filipino  town 


of  Pontevedra  on  the  Island  of  Negros. 
Here  I  lived  a  queer  life,  supervising  a 
string  of  American  schools  scattered  in 
all  sorts  of  uncomfortable  places  between 
the  sea-coast  and  the  volcano  of  Kan- 
laon.  Sometimes  I  was  the  only  white 
man  in  town;  at  other  times  I  had  one 
neighbour  not  brown  in  colour;  and  for 
one  fantastic  period  I  knew  what  it 
meant  to  have  two  white  neighbours  all 
at  once.  But  I  won  the  pleasant  friend- 
ship of  a  good  many  natives.  These 
brown-skinned  folk  stood  by  me  through 
thick  and  thin.  The  greatest  test  of 
their  faithfulness  came  one  time  when 
I  lay  at  the  point  of  death.  No  grotip 
of  people  in  the  world  could  have  shown 
greater  kindness  than  they  did  on  that 
occasion.  From  their  mouths  I  learned 
volumes  of  folk-lore.  It  was  only  be- 
cause I  was  their  friend  that  they  bravely 
told  me  of  all  their  strange  beliefs,  for 
the  younger  generation  is  not  especially 
proud  of  the  beliefs  of  their  mothers  and 
grandmothers.  We  got  on  splendidly. 
I  kept  the  sleepy  town  astir  by  writing 
play  after  play.  These  were  acted  by 
brown-cheeked  youths  and  maidens  and 
produced  on  the  stage  in  the  palm- 
thatched  cock-pit  of  Pontevedra.  Our 
house  was  always  packed,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  a  good  ninety-five  per  cent,  of 
our  audience  could  not  understand  a 
word  of  the  English  dialogue.  These 
plays  did  no  end  of  good  to  the  cause 
of  American  education. 


•  •  • 


"In  the  meantime  I  kept  the  people 
at  home  in  the  valley  interested  by  tell- 
ing them  in  the  columns  of  our  daily  all 
my  troubles  from  first  to  last.  Cholera, 
smallpox,  typhoons,  earthquakes,  the 
woes  of  keeping  house  with  dolce  far 
niente  servants  instead  of  a  wife,  and 
the  slow  job  of  elevating  the  populace 
up  to  the  New  York  standard,  sound  as 
funny  as  can  be — at  a  distance  of  twelve 
thousand  miles.  At  the  end  of  three 
years,  during  which  I  had  done  my  best 
to  keep  my  heart  and  eyes  open,  I  turned 
my  back  on  the  beautiful  islands,  on  our 
fascinating  neighbours,  Japan  and  China, 
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and  returned  to  the  States.  My  dreamy 
days  in  the  isles  of  unreality  were  over, 
and  I  was  not  glad.  Back  in  the  valley 
again,  I  determined  to  write  in  earnest. 
Teaching  school  by  day  and  writing  by 
night — ^here  in  this  New  Jersey  village — 
has  been  my  lot  for  three  unromantic  and 
disappointing  years.  No  dream  world 
is  this.  But  Guimo  at  last  stands  be- 
tween covers.  That's  all  there  is  to  the 
story." 


•  • 


In  a  small  shop  at  number  seventy- 
nine  Gorham  Street,  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts, Robert  E.  Jonckheere,  the  au- 
thor of  JVhen  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Belgium, 
is  earning  his  living  manufacturing  and 
selling  Belgian  candies.  Last  July  he 
was  a  prosperous  manufacturing  and 
wholesale  grocer  at  Contich,  between 
Antwerp  and  Malines.  The  story  of 
what  happened  to  him  is  perfectly  obvi- 
ous. It  hardly  needs  the  telling:  it  is 
the  story  of  so  many  men.  The  "scrap 
of  paper"  was  torn  up,  the  green-grey 
hosts  swarmed  over  the  border,  and  the 
little  that  was  left  after  the  Krupp  shells 
had  done  their  work  was  confiscated  by 
the  Germans.  With  his  family,  consist- 
ing of  his  wife,  seven  children,  ranging 
in  age  from  nine  months  to  ten  years,  his 
mother  and  a  maid,  Mr.  Jonckheere  fled 
from  Antwerp  to  Holland.  At  Over- 
schie,  near  Rotterdam,  they  found  tem- 
porary refuge.  But  there  were  then  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  refugees  in 
Rotterdam.  Three  hundred  were  sleep- 
ing in  a  single  church.  There  was  no 
business,  nothing  but  charity  to  keep  the 
refugees  from  starvation.  So  Mr. 
Jonckheere  turned  his  eyes  westward, 
and  after  a  two  weeks'  wait  at  Ostend 
started,  with  his  family,  for  the  United 
States.  He  went  first  to  Potsdam,  New 
York,  and  thence  to  Woburn,  Massa- 
chusetts, where  a  brother-in-law  lived. 
An  introduction  to  the  manager  of  a 
Boston  publishing  house  led  to  the  writ- 
ing of  When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Belgium, 
and  on  the  advance  royalties  accruing 
from  the  book  he  established  himself,  in 
a  humble  way,  in  his  present  business  at 
Lowell. 


Although  there  was  mention  of  Rus- 
sell Thorndyke,  the  author  of  Dr. 
Syn,  in  The  Bookman  Brevities  for 
our  April  issue,  a  recapitulation  of  what 
we  printed  then  is  not  out  of  place  here. 
The  son  of  a  canon,  born  in  the  cathe- 
dral city  of  Rochester,  Kent,  Mr. 
Thorndyke  has  been  on  the  stage  since 
he  was  eighteen  years  of  age.  With  Ben 
Greet  he  has  toured  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  with  Matheson  Lang 
he  has  visited  China,  India,  Burma  and 
the  Philippine  Islands.  Although  the 
scenes  of  Dr.  Syn  are  laid  on  the  Eng- 
lish coast,  the  first  idea  of  the  book 
came  to  the  author  at  Spartanburg, 
South  Carolina,  where  Mr.  Thorndyke 
was  interpreting  some  Shakespearian 
part.  During  the  evening  a  man  had 
been  shot  beneath  his  bedroom  window, 
and  the  affair  so  took  hold  of  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  young  actor  that  he  spent 
the  rest  of  the  ni|:ht  enlarging  upon  the 
mystery  and  other  horrors  that  were  sug- 
gested by  the  crime.  The  story  of  Dr. 
Syn  began  to  take  form,  and  before 
morning  it  was  outlined.  It  was  writ- 
ten first  as  a  play,  and  turned  out  to  be 
so  gruesome  in  the  performance  that  it 
was  rewritten  as  a  novel.  Mr.  Thorn- 
dyke has  written  hard  from  boyhood. 
At  the  age  of  fourteen  he  wrote  a  five- 
act  tragedy  on  the  subject  of  Saul  in 
blank  verse,  which  he  rewrote  entirely 
nine  times — finishing  it  finally  when  he 

was  nineteen. 

•  •  • 

Interesting,  but  rather  vague,  is  the 
brief  autobiography  written  by  Pcrcival 
L.  Wilde,  author  of  Dawn,  and  Other 
One-Act  Plays.  He  tells  us  that  he 
was  born  in  1887,  but  he  does  not  say 
where.  At  the  age  of  ten  he  began  to 
write  verse,  and  the  Spanish-American 
war,  which  broke  out  soon  afterward, 
supplied  him  with  innumerable  themes. 
Shafter,  Hobson  and  the  Seventy-first 
Regiment  figured  prominently.  Mr. 
Wilde  alludes  to  his  school  and  college 
years,  but  in  very  indefinite  terms.  He 
succeeded,  he  writes,  in  not  being  elected 
to  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  but  he  figured  in 
athletics  and  won  one  of  the  intercol- 
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legiate  championships.  Then  followed 
five  years  of  Wall  Street,  during  which 
time  his  spare  hours  were  devoted  to  the 
composition  of  a  work  on  metaphysics. 
When  finished  it  would  have  filled  some 
five  hundred  book  pages,  but  upon  read- 
ing it  over  he  discovered  that  he  no 
longer  agreed  with  the  first  part,  and 
upon*  conscientiously  rewriting  it,  found 
that  the  second  half  failed  to  represent 
his  beliefs.  In  191 1  Mr.  Wilde  gave 
up  business,  and  since  then  has  devoted 
his  entire  time  to  writing.  He  began 
with  book  reviews,  critical  essays  and  a 
few  short  stories.  The  publication  of  the 
first  story  brought  so  many  requests  for 
dramatic  rights  that  he  determined  to 
make  a  dramatisation  himself.  The  re- 
sult, his  first  one-act  play,  was  accepted, 
and,  first  produced  in  19 12,  has,  with 
occasional    intermissions,    been    running 

ever  since. 

•  •  • 

Elmer  Davis,  the  author  of  The  Prin- 
cess Cecilia,  was  born  at  Aurora,  Indi- 
ana, January  13,  1890.  After  passing 
through  the  public  school  at  Aurora  he 
entered  Franklin  College  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  and  was  graduated  at  twent}* 
with  two  degrees.  He  obtained  a 
Rhodes  Scholarship  through,  he  says,  **z 
convenient  string  of  accidents  to  rival 
candidates,''  and  entered  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, becoming  a  member  of  Queen's 
College;  emerged  after  three  years  with 
"one  degree,  a  permanent  dislike  for  tea, 
cold  baths,  English  newspapers  and  Eng- 
lish clothes,  and  the  distinction  of  being 
the  only  American  Rhoades  scholar  who 
has  never  entered  Westminster  Abbey." 
During  the  intervals  between  terms  Mr. 
Davis  travelled  extensively  about  Eu- 
rope. He  returned  to  New  York  in 
19 1 3.  Mr.  Davis  lists  his  personal  pref- 
erences as  follows:  "Tolstoi,  Tacitus, 
Shakespeare,  Pierre  Louys,  Henry  Kit- 
chcU  Webster,  Puccini,  Irving  Berlin, 
mince  pie,  Wanamaker  gloves,  filet 
mignon,  B.  V.  D.'s,  Egyptian  Deities, 
Creme  Yvette  and  the  Allies."  Mr. 
Davis  is  at  present  connected  with  the 
rcportorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
and  feels  sure  he  is  the  only  person  in 


the  Western  Hemisphere  who  reads  all 
the  war  news  every  morning. 


•  • 


The  author  of  The  Final  Verdict, 
Sidney  L.  Nyburg,  is  a  native  of  Balti- 
more. He  received  his  education  in  the 
University  of  Maryland,  winning  the 
Law  Scholarship  prize,  and  has  been  for 
twelve  years  a  practising  lawyer  in  his 
native  city.  He  has  been  very  active  in 
progressive  movements,  taking  part  in 
the  education  of  the  public  and  the  legis- 
lature to  the  necessity  for  child  labour 
legislation  and  other  ^measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
working  class.  For  six  years  he  has  been 
in  charge  of  the  Legal  Aid  Department 
in  Baltimore.  This  comparatively  moderq 
innovation  is  now  established  in  practi- 
cally every  considerable  city  in  the  United 
States,  and  has  had  the  effect  of  giving 
the  poorest  members  of  society  equal 
legal  protection  with  the  richest  classes. 
As  Mr.  Nyburg  says,  the  least  favoured 
class  now  is  that  between  the  two,  peo- 
ple too  poor  to  spend  large  sums  to  re- 
tain the  best  legal  aid,  and  too  proud  to 
accept  or  to  be  eligible  to  the  benefits  of 
legal  aid  societies.  Convinced  by  his 
own  experience  that  the  legal  profession 
offers  greater  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  men  and  women  than  any  other  pro- 
fession, Mr.  Nyburg  found  a  particu- 
larly rich  field  for  observation  of  human 
nature  in  his  legal  aid  work.  He  dis- 
claims, however,  having  drawn  any 
actual  case  in  either  of  the  striking 
stories  told  in  his  book. 


•  • 


From  India  comes  a  picturesque  en- 
trant into  the  literary  world — Basanta 
Koomar  Roy.  Mr.  Roy's  book  is  Rabin- 
dranath  Tag  ore,  the  Man  and  His  Po- 
etry, and  the  publishers  claim  it  is  the 
first  biography  of  the  Hindu  poet  to  be 
written.  Mr.  Roy  is  a  young  man,  who 
came  to  the  .United  States  from  his  na- 
tive India  seven  years  ago  and  who,  dur- 
ing this  time,  has  contributed  a  number 
of  articles  on  Hindu  literature  to  the 
current  magazines.  He  was  born  in  a 
high  caste  Hindu  family  and  is  a  friend. 
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by  inheritance,  as  it  were,  of  Tagore  him- 
self, and  so  has  had  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities for  acquiring  information  for  his 
book.  Mr.  Roy  was  graduated  from 
Calcutta  University,  and  then  taught 
two  5'ears  in  the  Anglo-Bengali  High 
School  of  Allahabad,  India.  Feeling 
that  his  field  for  development  in  India 
was  distinctly  limited,  he  followed  the 
example  of  a  number  of  other  educated 
young  men  of  his  country,  and  came  to 
America  to  continue  his  studies.  In 
order  to  do  this  he  had  to  sacrifice  both 
caste  and  social  position  among  his  own 
people.  Here  he  spent  two  years  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  graduating 
with  his  B.A.  degree;  and  since  he  has 
devoted  himself  to  lecturing  and  to 
writing  upon  topics  allied  to  Hindu  life 
and  literature.  He  is  an  ardent  patriot 
and  propagandist  for  increased  oppor- 
tunities for  India. 

•  •  • 

Charles  Agnew  McLean  has  appeared 
before,  both  as  a  novelist  and  as  an 
editor,  but  collaborating  with  him  on 
Here's  to  the  Day,  a  story  of  the  Great 
War,  is  Frank  Blighton,  who  may  be 
accepted  as  a  legitimate  newcomer.  Ver- 
satility seems  to  be  a  characteristic  of 
several  of  the  new  writers  under  discus- 
sion, and  in  variety  of  occupation  Mr. 
Blighton  yields  to  none.  He  began  as 
a  printer,  in  the  old  days  of  setting  from 
the  case.  Then  he  became  a  musician, 
a  court  stenographer,  a  lawyer,  a  bac- 
teriologist,  a  professional  baseball  player, 
a  lecturer,  a  typewriter  salesman  and  a 
wireless  operator  in  the  pioneer  years  of 
wireless.  Meanwhile  he  had  served  on 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast  in  every 
role  from  printer's  devil  to  managing 
editor.  Also  he  has  built  railroads,  pros- 
pected, mined,  kept  bees,  written  motion 
picture  scenarios,  invented  a  time-lock 
for  a  coffee  can  and  written  a  State  con- 
stitution. His  most  recent  hobby  is 
aviation,  and  he  has  already  begun  his 
19 1 5  flying  season  by  trial  flights  on 
Long  Island.  "Aside  from  the  above," 
to  quote  from  the  ingenious  publicity 
agent,  "Mr.  Blighton  has  led  a  quiet, 
studious,  uneventful  life  of  leisure." 


Two  books  by  new  authors,  bearing 
the  imprint  of  The  Page  Company,  of 
Boston,  are  The  Spell  of  Flanders,  by 
Edward  Neville  Vose,  and  The  Spell 
of  the  Holy  Land,  by  Archie  Bell.  Mr. 
Vose  was  born  in  1870,  of  New  Eng- 
land parentage,  at  Ashburnham,  Massa- 
chusetts. At  the  age  of  sixteen  the  death 
of  his  father,  who  had  been  for  ^any 
years  principal  of  Cushing  Academy,  at 
Ashburnham,  threw  Mr.  Vose  on  his 
own  resources,  and  he  went  with  his 
grandmother  to  Antrim,  New  Hamp- 
shire, where  he  entered  the  apple-parer 
factory  of  former  Governor  Goodel.  In 
less  than  two  years,  aided  by  the  econ- 
omies of  his  grandmother,  he  had  saved 
enough  to  enable  him  to  return  to  Cush- 
ing Academy,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1889.  Entering  Williams  College, 
where  he  studied  English  under  Bliss 
Perry,  he  decided  to  go  to  Harvard  in 
order  to  study  English  under  Professor 
Barrett  Wendel  and  Professor  A.  S. 
Hill.  From  Harvard  he  was  graduated 
with  the  class  of  1894.  After  a  year  in 
Europe  he  became  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish and  history  in  the  high  school  at 
Lawrence,  Massachusetts.  But  journal- 
ism, and  not  teaching,  was  his  aim,  and 
from  1897  to  19^2  he  was  the  editor  of 
the  American  Exporter,  leaving  that 
publication  to  become  an  associate  editor 
on  Dun's  Review,  and  later  managing 
editor  of  Dun's  International  Review. 


■  • 


Archie  Bell  has  been  a  newspaper  man 
for  twenty  years,  chiefly  on  newspapers 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  began  at  sev- 
enteen as  a  "cub,"  and  after  three 
months  was  made  Sunday  editor  of  the 
Cleveland  World,  and  in  less  than  a 
year  managing  editor.  Then  he  became 
a  travelling  correspondent  and  inter- 
viewer, visiting  South  America,  Panama, 
Europe,  Porto  Rico,  Egypt,  Palestine 
and  Arabia.  In  the  last  ten  years  he  has 
interviewed  for  various  magazines  and 
papers  most  of  the  theatrical  and  musical 
celebrities  of  the  world.  Last  summer 
he  was  a  guest  of  the  Ws^er  family 
at  Bayreuth.  He  was  with  Abdul  Baha 
(Abbas    Effendi)    at   Tiberia,    Sea   of 
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Galilee,  for  four  days,  and  heard  from 
the  lips  of  the  leader  of  five  millions  of 
people  what  the  Bahaist  Movement 
means.  He  was  the  guest  of  Jakob, 
High  Priest  of  the  Samaritans  at  the 
only  remaining  Samaritan  colony  in  the 
world  at  Nablous,  Palestine.  He  has 
interviewed  the  King  of  Denmark,  and 
the  old  President  of  Panama,  who  was 
the  Colombian  Governor  previous  to  the 
building  of  the  Canal  and  the  annexa- 
tion of  the  Zone  by  the  United  States. 
He  was  the  tenth  American  to  visit 
Petra,  the  forgotten  pink-rock  city  in 
the  Arabian  Desert.  In  gathering  the 
material  for  The  Spell  of  the  Holy  Land 
he  crossed  Palestine  by  four  routes  from 
the  Mediterranean  to  the  Dead  Sea  and 
the  Jordan,  by  wagon  and  donkey. 


tween  Rockwals  Farm,  his  home  at  Am- 
herst, Massachusetts,  and  his  other  home 
in  Hempstead,  Long  Island. 


•  • 


Years  ago  Ouida  wrote  a  story  called 
//  Doff  of  Flanders,  which,  with  Two 
Little  fVooden  Shoes  and  Under  Two 
Flags,  will  probably  be  remembered 
when  all  the  other  works  of  that  tal- 
ented but  eccentric  writer  have  been  for- 
gotten. Now  comes  Mr.  Walter  A. 
Dyer  with  Pierrot,  Dog  of  Belgium,  in 
which  he  has  chosen  the  plucky  Belgian 
dogs  as  a  means  for  expressing  the 
tragedy  of  the  little  martyred  nation. 
Pierrot  was  one  of  the  chiens  de  trait, 
which  every  traveller  has  seen  hauling 
milk-carts  into  Brussels.  When  the  war 
came  Pierrot  went  to  the  front,  as  did 
the  rest  of  Belgium,  and  did  noble  ser- 
vice in  one  of  the  teams  drawing  the 
light  machine  guns.  Besides  being  a 
new  author  (at  least,  so  far  as  fiction 
is  concerned),  Mr.  Dyer  is  an  apple- 
grower  and  an  authority  on  Colonial 
antiques.  He  is  a  New  Englander  of 
many  generations:  born  at  Roslindale, 
Massachusetts,  October  10,  1878,  a 
graduate  of  Amherst  with  the  class  of 
1900,  a  member  of  the  Amherst  Alumni 
Council  and  a  member  of  the  Vagabond 
Club  of  New  York.  After  some  experi- 
ence in  newspaper  work  in  Spring^eld, 
Massachusetts,  and  New  York  City, 
Mr.  Dyer  joined  the  staff  of  Country 
Life  in  America,  which  he  edited  from 
1906  to  19 1 4.     He  spends  his  time  be- 


•  • 


Although  a  graduate  of  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  Richard  Matthews  Hallet, 
author  of  The  Lady  Heir,  has  practised 
very  little  law.  Naturally  so,  since  he 
numbers  among  his  other  professions 
those  of  farmer,  photographer,  police- 
man, park  superintendent,  private  detec- 
tive, ordinary  seaman,  "swagman,"  tour- 
ist, magazine  editor,  efficiency  engineer, 
advertisement  writer,  timber  cruiser  and, 
finally,  author.  In  search  of  adventure, 
he  has  wandered  over  nearly  all  of  the 
world.  Leaving  a  comfortable  position 
in  a  law  office,  he  shipped  on  a  wind- 
jammer •  before  the  mast,  and  finally 
reaching  Australia,  became  for  a  time  a 
"swagman,"  which  means  a  sort  of  river 
tramp.  With  a  chance  partner  he  built 
a  boat  out  of  warped  boards.  Owing  to 
inexperience  in  shipbuilding,  the  boat, 
when  finished,  had  one  convex  side  and 
one  concave  side.  Drifting  down  one 
of  the  great  Australian  rivers  in  this  boat 
they  had  the  ill  luck  to  strike  a  sub- 
merged tree,  which  ripped  the  bottom 
from  the  boat,  with  the  result  that  most 
of  their  belongings,  including  all  their 
money,  contained  in  a  tin  tobacco  box, 
sunk  to  the  river  bottom.  After  man\ 
hours  of  diving  they  recovered  the  treas 
ure,  nailed  on  the  bottom  of  the  boat 
and  resumed  the  journey.  At  another 
time  Hallet  shipped  as  a  stoker  on  an 
ore  boat  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  Lady 
Heir  is  a  deep-sea  story,  and,  like  the 
work  of  the  late  Morgan  Robertson,  de- 
pends for  its  nautical  veracity  on  pro- 
fessional knowledge. 


•  • 


Mr.  I^on  Pepperman,  the  author  of 
Who  Built  the  Panama  Canal f,  is  a 
Southerner  by  birth.  In  1894,  when 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  head  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Service  Commission, 
Mr.  Pepperman  was  appointed  to  a  posi- 
tion in  that  commission.  Later  he  was 
assigned  to  the  duties  of  conducting  Civil 
Service  examinations  in  various  parts  of 
the  country,  and  to  the  investigation  of 
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alleged  violations  of  the  Civil  Service 
law  in  the  various  government  offices. 
After  the  acquisition  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  President  McKinley  appointed 
a  commission,  of  which  Jacob  Gould 
Schurman  was  made  president,  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  islands  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing a  report  on  them  and  some  recom- 
mendation as  to  how  they  should  be  gov- 
erned. The  other  members  of  the  com- 
mission were  Admiral  Dewey  and  Major 
General  Otis,  respectively  in  command 
of  the  fleet  and  the  land  forces  at 
Manila;  Charles  Denby,  United  States 
Minister  to  China,  and  Dean  C. 
Worcester.  Mr.  Pepperman  was  made 
assistant  secretary  of  that  commission, 
and  after  the  Aguinaldo  insurrection  re- 
mained in  the  East,  with  permission  to 
study  the  Civil  Service  methods  of  the 
dependent  governments  of  the  European 
powers  there.  Later  he  was  made  Civil 
Service  commissioner  for  the  Philippine 
Islands,  and  remained  two  years  in  that 
position,  travelling  widely  throughout 
the  Archipelago.  Then  he  was  trans- 
ferred to  Washington  and  became  as- 
sistant chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Insular 
Affairs,  which  had  to  do  with  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  Cuba 
until  Cuba  became  independent.  At  the 
time  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Isthmus  of 
Panama  he  was  made  chief  of  the  Wash- 
ington office  of  the  Panama  Canal. 


•  • 


Brief  mention  of  Philip  Curtis,  au- 
thor of  The  Ladder,  was  made  in  the 
March  issue.  He  was  born  in  Hartford, 
Connecticut,  in  1 886.  After  being  grad- 
uated from  Trinity  College  he  was 
elected  a  fellow  of  that  college,  and  went 
to  study  literature  in  Spain.  On  his  re- 
turn to  America  he  became  a  reporter 
on  the  Hartford  Courant,  and  later  on 
the  Hartford  Times,  having  the  usual 
variety  of  criminal,  legislative,  court,  po- 
litical and  general  work.  He  also  for  a 
number  of  years  worked  at  the  pic- 
turesque trade  of  press  agent,  being  press 
agent  for  the  Connecticut  State  Fair, 
and  being  clerk-of-course  of  the  Grand 
Circuit  Horse-races  for  four  years.  He 
also  served  for  five  years  as  an  officer  of 


the  National  Guard,  including  a  brief 
term  of  instruction  in  the  regular  army* 
on  the  Mexican  border.  William  Pink- 
ney  Lawson,  the  author  of  The  Log  of  a 
Timber  Cruiser,  was  born  in  New  York 
City  in  1881.  After  preliminary  school- 
ing in  New  York,  Virginia  and  New 
Jersey,  he  spent  two  years  at  Cornell 
University  with  the  class  of  1903.  A 
year  of  work  on  the  New  York  Evening 
Sun  was  followed  by  a  year  at  Colum- 
bia. Then,  after  a  few  years  of  assorted 
business  experiences,  he  entered  the  New 
York  Law  School,  and  in  19 10,  a  month 
before  graduation,  he  had  to  leave  for 
the  West  under  a  physician's  orders. 
Some  months  were  spent  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  working  on  ranches  as 
cook,  cowpuncher,  vegetable  salesman 
and  gardener.  He  entered  the  Forest 
Service  as  a  guard  on  the  Apache  Na- 
tional Forest  in  Arizona,  and  was  later 
transferred  to  Gila,  where  he  was  as- 
signed to  the  Reconnaissance  Party.  On 
these  experiences  were  based  the  Log  of 
a  Timber  Cruiser,  which  was  written  in 
camp  in  the  evenings  by  candle  light 
after  the  day's  work  was  done. 


•  •  • 


Philip  Davis,  the  author  of  Street- 
land:  Its  Little  People  and  Book  Prob- 
lems, was  born  thirty-eight  years  ago  in 
the  Russian  "Pale,"  and  came  to  Amer- 
ica as  an  immigrant  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen. He  was  immediately  put  to  work 
as  a  bastings  puller  in  a  sweatshop  on 
the  lower  East  Side  of  New  York.  He 
toiled  fourteen  hours  a  day  at  a  wage 
of  two  dollars  a  week.  He  says  that  he 
immediately  formed  a  determination  not 
only  to  rescue  himself  from  the  life  of  a 
sweatshop  worker,  but  to  devote  all  his 
energies  to  correcting  the  abuses  and 
helping  his  fellow-workers  under  the 
sweatshop  system.  The  first  step  was 
the  study  of  English.  Then  came  the 
Lewis  Institute,  Hull  House,  and  finally 
Harvard,  from  which  he  was  graduated 
in  1903.  During  all  his  studying  days 
he  was  active  in  the  organisation  of  the 
garments  workers  into  unions.  To-day 
he  is  the  head  social  worker  of  Civic 
Service  House,  Boston.     He  served  the 
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school  committee  of  Boston  for  five  years 
as  supervisor  of  licensed  minors,  in 
charge  of  three  thousand  licensed  news- 
hoys,  bootblacks  and  pedlars  of  school 

age. 

•  •  • 

Stanley  Shaw,  the  author  of  A  Siren 
of  the  Snows,  published  this  spring  by 
Messrs.  Little,  Brown  and  Company  of 
Boston,  is,  incidentally,  a  relative  of 
Maria  Louise  Poole,  whose  novels  of 
New  England  life  enjoyed  wide  popu- 
larity a  few  years  ago.  He  was  a  New 
York  advertising  man  and  business  coun- 
sellor for  several  years,  and  before  that 
the  editor  of  a  trade  paper  and  a  news- 
paper special  writer.  A  Siren  of  the 
Snows  is  his  first  novel,  although  for 
some  time  he  has  been  writing  short 
stories  for  the  magazines.  His  present 
home  is  in  South  Hanson,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  is  engaged  in  a  novel  experi- 
ment. He  has  purchased  several  acres 
of  rough  woodland  near  Plymouth  and 
intends  to  live  on  it,  clear  it  and  ascertain 
if  ic  is  possible  to  make  such  a  place  self- 
supporting,  as  did  the  original  Pilgrims 
in  the  same  country.  In  order  to  put 
himself  thoroughly  into  the  spirit  of  A 
Siren  of  the  Snows,  Mr.  Shaw  wrote 
nearly  all  of  the  novel  in  a  shack  in  the 
wilderness.  The  first  draft  of  many  of 
the  chapters  were  made  out  of  doors 
with  the  thermometer  hovering  round 
the  zero  mark.  The  shack  is  in  reality  a 
camping- wagon,  three  rooms  on  wheels, 
ten  feet  wide  and  twenty-six  feet  long, 
with  a  kitchen  containing  a  six-hole 
range,  a  sink,  pantry  and  coal-closet,  a 
living-room,  ten  by  twelve  feet,  with 
heating  stove,  and  a  sleeping-room  of  the 
same  dimensions,  with  a  full-size,  built- 
in  bed.  The  wheels  of  the  wagon  are 
eight  inches  wide,  and  a  detachable  pole 
with  driver's  seat  fastens  to  the  front 
axle.  Four  horses  can  draw  the  house 
anywhere  over  reasonable  roads. 

•  •  • 

Among  the  season's  first  books  is  What 
I  Found  Out  in  the  House  of  a  German 
Prince,  which  was  reviewed  in  the  April 
number  of  The  Bookman.  But  the 
information   about   the  author   supplied 


by  the  publishers  adds  very  little  to  what 
we  learned  in  the  course  of  the  narra- 
tive. She  was  born  in  Washington, 
where  her  father,  while  attached  to  the 
British  Embassy,  married  the  daughter 
of  an  American  admiral.  Through 
Prince  Henry  of  Prussia,  who  knew  her 
grandfather,  she  secured  a  position  as 
governess  in  a  princely  family  close  to 
the  Kaiser,  and  for  four  years  had  a 
singular  opportunity  of  observing  nearly 
all  the  celebrated  figures  of  the  Grerman 
inner  court  circle.  As  her  employers  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  her  as  an  unwitting 
tool  for  furthering  the  work  of  the  Ger- 
man Secret  Service  in  England,  she  in 
turn  has  felt  free  to  describe  her  ex- 
periences, which  ended  in  an  imprison- 
ment of  several  weeks  following  the  out- 
break of  the  war.  Another  anonymous 
new  author  is  the  writer  of  Stultitia. 
That  he  is  a  former  high  government 
official  is  indicated,  but  the  publishers 
do  not  know  his  name.  His  identity  is 
said  to  be  a  much  discussed  topic  in  offi- 
cial Washington,  the  general  opinion 
being  that  he  is  a  former  well-known 
assistant  secretary  of  State,  a  man  of 
long  experience  in  the  diplomatic  service. 
A  third  anonymous  new  writer  is  the 
author  of  The  Good  Shepherd,  for 
"John  Roland"  is  merely  a  pseudonym. 
His  family,  we  are  informed,  is  a  well- 
known  one  in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, though  the  author  himself  has  spent 
the  best  part  of  six  years  in  advanced 
work  at  the  University  of  Innsbruck  in 
the  Austrian  Tyrol.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  war  he  put  his  surgical  training, 
gained  in  Austria,  at  Austria's  disposal, 
and  was  at  once  enrolled  as  a  volunteer. 
At  present  he  has  three  military  hospi- 
tals under  his  charge. 


•  • 


Ruth  Sawyer,  author  of  The  Prim- 
rose Ring,  was  born  in  Boston,  and  grad- 
uated from  Columbia  University  in 
1904.  She  was  oflfered  the  professorship 
of  English  in  a  Western  university,  the 
alternative  career  that  faced  her  being 
to  "tell  stories."  Miss  Sawyer  chose  to 
tell  stories,  and  began  to  do  so  in  con- 
nection with  Dr.  Henry  Leipziger's  pub- 
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lie  lecture  bureau  of  New  York.  She 
"told  stories"  in  kindergarten,  in  hospi- 
tals, in  asylums,  in  colleges,  to  normal 
training  classes,  and  then,  by  a  perfectly 
natural  transition,  began  to  write  out  the 
stories  she  had  told.  Her  first  story  was 
published  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  in 
1910.  In  191 1  The  Outlook  published 
a  series  of  six  of  the  Irish  tales,  of  which 
she  was  beginning  to  make  a  specialty. 
Professor  Cross,  author  of  The  Short 
Story,  remarked  in  that  work  that  "Miss 
Sawyer  has  done  for  Irish  prose  what 
Yeats  has  done  for  the  Irish  drama." 
She  has  also  written  two  one-act  plays, 
one  of  which  was  produced  by  the  Mac- 
Dowell  Association  at  Peterboro.  The 
Primrose  Ring,  however,  is  her  first 
novel.  Marcus  Horton,  author  of  Bred 
of  the  Desert,  was  born  in  Averill  Park, 
New  York,  and  studied  in  the  public 
schools  of  Averill  and  Troy.  Though 
only  twenty-eight  years  old,  he  has  trav- 
elled extensively,  especially  in  the  West, 
which  he  visited  for  the  purpose  of  find- 
ing material  for  fiction.  After  working 
as  a  draftsman  and  mechanical  engineer 
he  Went  to  New  Mexico,  and  took  a 
course  in  English  and  Spanish  in  the 
university  that  bears  the  name  of  that 
territory.  He  wrote  for  a  New  Mexico 
magazine  called  The  Barbarian,  but 
finding  literature  not  remunerative 
enough  to  enable  him  to  finish  his  col- 
lege course,  he  sold  sewing  machines  for 
a  time  to  the  Indians  and  Mexicans  in 
the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande. 


•  •  • 


Helen  Christine  Bennett,  the  author 
of  American  IV omen  in  Civic  Work, 
was  born  and  educated  in  Philadelphia, 
and  graduated  from  the  Normal  Col- 
lege there.  After  some  years  of  teach- 
ing in  Philadelphia  she  went  to  New 
York  in  1907,  and  drifted  into  maga- 
zine work.  For  a  time  she  was  on  the 
staff  of  The  Delineator,  At  present, 
with  her  husband  and  children,  she  is 
living  on  a  farm  seven  miles  from  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey,  in  a  rambling 
old  house,  about  two  hundred  years  old, 
a  homestead  which  is  being  reconstructed 
a  bit  at  a  time.     Also  in  a  house  two 


hundred  years  old  lives  Gertrude  Pah- 
low,  the  author  of  The  Gilded  Chrysalis. 
Mrs.  Pahlow  is  a  Boston ian,  and  her 
education  was  largely  accomplished  by 
travel.  She  married  into  the  educational 
cult,  her  husband  leaving  Princeton  to 
go  to  the  Lawrenceville  School,  New 
Jersey,  where  he  is  the  head  of  the  his- 
tory department.  Therese  Pauline  Tyler, 
author  of  The  Dusty  Road,  spent  most 
of  her  early  life  about  Rittenhouse 
Square  in  Philadelphia.  She  studied  at 
Bryn  Mawr,  and  has  spent  much  of  her 
time  in  foreign  travel.  Another  Phila- 
delphian  is  Margaret  Widdemer,  the  au- 
thor of  The  Rose  Garden  Husband,  the 
story  of  a  girl  librarian.  Miss  Wid- 
demer, a  graduate  of  Drexel,  *09,  was 
herself  a  librarian  for  several  years.  Al- 
though The  Rose  Garden  Husband  is 
her  first  book,  a  number  of  her  poems 
have  been  widely  quoted. 

•  •  • 

It  seems  superfluous  to  introduce 
Beatrice  Forbes  Robertson  Hale.  But, 
then,  IVhat  Women  Want  marks  her 
first  appearance  as  an  author.  Niece 
of  Sir  Johnston  and  daughter  of  Ian 
Forbes  Robertson,  she  comes  from  a  fam- 
ily well  known  in  the  literary  and  dra- 
matic world  for  three  generations.  At 
seventeen  she  appeared  with  Sir  Henry 
Irving,  and  has  since  played  leading 
parts  with  her  uncle  and  with  Bcerbohm- 
Tree  in  many  English  and  American  suc- 
cesses. Since  her  marriage  to  Mr.  Swin- 
burne Hale,  a  New  York  lawyer,  Mrs. 
Hale  has  withdrawn  from  the  stage. 
That,  however,  has  not  prevented  her 
from  lecturing  throughout  the  country 
on  drama,  poetry,  politics  and  the  vari- 
ous aspects  of  feminism.  Another  first 
author  of  whom  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
write  is  Anne  Morgan,  whose  The 
American  Girl  bears  the  imprint  of 
Messrs.  Harper  and  Brothers.  She  is, 
in  a  word,  the  daughter  of  her  fathet 
and  a  woman  of  wide  influence.  Also 
from  the  Harpers'  press  is  A  Dealer  in 
Empire,  It  is  by  Amelia  Josephine  Burr, 
and  is  her  first  prose  volume,  although 
she  has  published  several  books  of  verse. 
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childhood  Chicago  has  been  her  home. 
She  has  spent  much  time  in  travel,  both 
in  the  United  States  and  Europe,  hav- 
ing at  different  times  lived  in  France, 
Germany,  England.  At  present  she  is 
in  California.  Anna  Fitzgerald  Van 
Loan,  author  of  The  Power  to  Right 
Our  iVrongs,  was  bom  in  Raleigh, 
North  Carolina,  and  educated  in  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  and  in  New  York 
City.  She  has  lived  in  Europe  for  three 
or  four  years,  and  in  Canada,  and  has 
always  been  actively  working  for  the 
welfare  of  poor  children,  and  on  the 
problems  of  prison  reform.  Claude  C. 
Washburn,  author  of  Gerald  Northrt/p, 
is  a  Harvard  man  of  the  class  of  1905, 
and  is  now  living  in  Italy.  Very  little 
information  is  given  about  Fritz  Kreisler, 
the  violinist,  who  appears  as  an  author 
with  Four  IVeeks  in  the  Trenches,  the 
story  of  what  he  saw  and  experienced 
while  serving  as  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Austrian  army  in  the  campaign  before 
Lcmburg.  But,  then,  in  this  case  very 
little  information  is  necessary. 

We  wonder  how  many  of  the  new 
authors  whom  we  are  introducing  in 
i>i.  u  .  this  issue  imagine  they  are 
r  tj  I.  •  living  and  working  in  a 
literary  Uohemia.  We 
wonder  where  that  Bohemia  is  and  of 
just  what  it  consists.  Is  Bohemia  a 
place,  a  neighbourhood,  or  a  state  of 
mind .'  Has  it  ever  had  any  real  exist- 
ence save  in  retrospect  ?  Who  arc  the 
Bohemians?  In  one  of  his  two  hundred 
and  seventy-odd  stories  the  late  O. 
Henry  introduced  a  certain  restaurant. 
"Formerly,"  he  said,  "it  was  a  resort  for 
interesting  Bohemians ;  but  now  only 
writers,  painters,  and  musicians  go 
there."  That  was  half  irony  and  half 
seriousness.  For  Bohemia  is  almost  al- 
ways yesterday.  With  the  exception  of 
Henry  Murger,  who  has  so  often  been 
charged  with  idealising  a  life  that  is  in 
reality  very  commonplace,  all  the  men 
who  have  been  most  conspicuous  in 
bringing  Bohemia  into  fiction,  such  men 
as  Thackeray  and  Du  Maurier,  for  ex- 
ample, have  drawn  upon  their  memories. 


and  tinged  their  pages  with  a  colour  that 
is  born  of  reminiscence.  "At  twenty," 
writes  Mr.  James  Huneker  in  the  open- 
ing chapter  of  New  Cosmopolis.  "I  dis- 
covered, with  sorrow,  that  there  was  no 
such  enchanted  spot  as  the  Latin  Quar- 
ter. An  old  Frenchman  informed  me 
that  Paris  had  seen  the  last  of  the  fa- 
mous quarter  after  the  Commune,  but  a 
still  older  person  swore  that  the  Latin 
Quarter  had  not  been  in  existence  since 
1848."  That  is  just  it.  Probably  the 
skeptic  of  1848  would  have  explained 
that  the  real  Bohemia  went  out  with  the 
first  Napoleon;  the  men  of  1812  have 
contended  that  it  had  been  obsolete  since 
1 789,  and  so  on  back  to  Francois  Villon. 

If  there  ever  existed  a  Bohemia  in 
New  York  we  know  of  no  man  more 
likely  to  have  found  it  than  Mr. 
Huneker.  Some  twenty  years  ago,  in 
conjunction  with  Vance  Thompson,  he 
started  a  publication  called  Mile.  New 
York,  of  which  the  few  numbers  issued 
were  supposed  to  be  fascinatingly  wicked. 
It  is  of  the  Mile.  New  York  days  that 
he  writes  in  New  Cosmopolis,  days  when 
the  East  Side  invited  with  its  sinister, 
ill-lighted  alleys,  when  there  was  still  a 
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suggestion  of  Arabian  Night  adventures, 
when  the  region  was  still  virginal  to  set- 
tlement workers,  reformers,  and  self- 
advertising  politicians,  before  the  street 
cleaner,  the  Board  of  Health,  and  other 
destroyers  of  the  picturesque  were  in  evi- 
dence. He  recalls  the  night  of  adventure 
when,  in  company  with  the  painter  and 
the  professor,  hours  of  delightful  ex- 
ploration led  finalt)'  to  the  Hall  of 
Genius,  which  was  supposed  to  reproduce 
the    atmosphere    of    Montmartre,    and 


JAMES    HUNEKBR,    IN    THE    DAYS    OP   BOHEMIA. 
DESCRIBED       BY       MIL 
TING  "A  GHASTLY  FACE, 


where  die  "celebrities"  were  thick.  There 
were  pointed  out  the  young  fellow  who 
had  written  the  best  short  story  since 
Edgar  Allan  Poe — a  story  so  good  that 
no  one  dreamed  of  printing  it — the  fat 
youth  who  was  a  second  Ernest  Lawson, 
but  who  had  never  seen  a  Lawson  land- 
scape because  he  had  never  got  farther 
than  Second  Avenue;  the  "grandest 
dramatist  of  the  age"  without  a  Broad- 
way production ;  the  woman  who  had 
Dusc,  Bernhardt,  and  Nazimova  "beaten 


to  a  pulp"  as  actresses;  the  Russian 
pianist  with  "the  cHarm  of  Paderewski, 
the  magic  of  Joseffy,  the  technique  of 
Rosenthal,  and  the  caprice  of  De  Pach- 
mann." 

It  would  demand  the  resources  of  a 
Dostoievsky  to  paint  our  Eaai  Side  in  all  its 
exolic,  variegated,  and  bewildering  colours. 
No  genius  of  less  calibre  than  (hat  of  Pyodor 
Mihailov itch's  could  essay  the  giant  task. 
Where  is  he?  Here  is  ihe  raw,  rich  mate- 
rial for  the  great  American  novel.  But 
where  is  the  novelist?  Let  me  suggest  that 
only  an  American  of  Celtic  brilliancy,  Teu- 
tonic profundity,  English  inlellectualily, 
French  art,  and  the  idealism  of  the  Slavic 
Hebrew  could  compass  (he  (heme. 

Was  not  Thackeray,  conjuring  up 
some  past  Bohemia,  forever  prating  of 
the  Cider  Cellar  and  Terre's  Tavern? 
Did  not  Du  Maurier,  writing  of  his 
three  musketeers  of  the  brush  in  the 
Paris  days  of  the  Second  Empire,  dwell 
with  particular  relish  on  the  occasions 
when  they  dined  at  the  Trois  F  re  res 
Provengaux  or  some  less  distinguished 
hostelry?  What  would  Murger's  Scenes 
de  la  Vie  de  Boheme  be  without  the  Cafe 
Momus,  or  Balzac's  Illusions  Perdues 
without  Flicoteaux?  So  Mr,  Huneker, 
recalling  that  New  York  of  twenty-odd 
years  ago,  lays  especial  stress  on  the  old 
English  chop-houses,  French  and  Italian 
table  d'hotcs,  German  beer  gardens,  most 
of  which  arc  no  more.  There  was,  in 
Fourth  Avenue  at  Twenty-first  Street, 
one  chop-house,  small  but  delightful, 
where  he  listened  an  entire  evening  to 
the  muted  conversation  of  Rudyard 
Kipling,  who  had  been  piloted  to  the 
house  by  his  brother-in-law,  Wolcott 
Balestier.  There,  too,  assembled  nightly 
actors,  mostly  from  the  Lyceum  Theatre, 
in  the  palmy  days  of  Daniel  Frohman, 
and  there  came  the  prince  of  talkers, 
Maurice  Barrymore.  "Do  they  still  eat 
macaroni  and  consume  Chianti  in  New 
York?"  asks  Mr.  Huneker.  "If  they  do, 
show  me  a  Moretti — like  the  old 
Moretti  in  Fourteenth  Street  and  in 
Twenty-first  Street — a   MartincUi    (in 
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Fifth  Avenue),  a  Solan — in  University 
Place — a  Riccadonna  in  Union  Square, 
or  even  a  Pedro's  in  Centre  Street." 
From  these  the  road  through  Bohemia 
led  to  Cockroach  Hall — 

Greeo  peppers,  laSroti,  roach  and  dace, 

All  tfais  you  gel  at  Terri'i  TaverD 
In  that  one  dish  of  Bouillebaisse — 

and  Hnally  to  Maria  del  Prato's  in  West 
Twelfth  Street,  "where  'Mickey  Finn' 
threw  bread  at  you  and  you  lilced  the 
poetic  attention." 

With  the  death  of  Francis  Hoplcin- 
son  Smith,  on  the  7th  of  April,  a  person- 
„„     „  ality  passed,  an  exceedingly 

Smi^  vital,  expansive  and  forci- 

ble personality.  The  fact 
that  he  was  well  along  in  the  eighth  dec- 
ade of  his  life  meant  little.  The  last 
time  the  ^vriter  of  these  paragraphs  saw 
him  the  figure  was  as  erect  as  it  had 
been  fifteen  years  before,  the  swagger  as 
jaunty,  the  white  mustaches  as  sweeping, 
the  manner  as  genial  and  as  debonair. 
In  the  library,  down  three  little  steps  in 
his  home  at  No.  150  East  Thirty-fourth 
Street,  New  York  City,  the  fire  blazed 
as  cheerily  as  ever,  and  with  the  same 
genial  manner  the  host  waved  the  visitor 
to  the  chair  before  it.  "The  fire  is  my 
friend,"  said  Colonel  Carter  of  Cartcrs- 
ville,  and  somehow  one  always  felt  that 
the  fire  was  F.  Hoplcinson  Smith's 
friend. 

To  the  end  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  life 
was  one  of  many-sided  activities.  He 
was  always  good  "Copy,"  and  every  so 
often  the  newspaper  men  of  the  country 
could  rely  on  him  for  an  interesting 
story.  Two  or  three  years  ago  he  was 
in  London,  and  started  out  on  the  work 
of  rediscovering  the  London  of  Dickens 
and  the  London  of  Thackeray.  In  a 
taxicab  he  went  about  the  city  making 
sketches.  This  attracted  much  attention, 
and  led  to  his  having  trouble  with  an 
English  policeman,  who  finally  insisted 
on  taking  him  to  a  police  station  as  a 
suspicious  person.     If  the  over-zealous 


"Bobby"  fancied  that  he  had  bagged  a 
German  spy,  he  should  have  read  the 

subsequent  fiery,  passionate  denunciation 
of  evil  Prussianism  to  which  Mr,  Smith 
was  stirred  by  the  spectacle  of  what  once 
was  Louvain  and  the  mutilated  towers  of 
Our  Lady  of  Rheims.  At  another  time 
Mr.  Smith  stepped  forward  as  the  cham- 
pion of  the  much-abused  "tip."  "I 
should  like  to  give  away  five  thousand 
dollars  a  year  in  that  way,"  he  said.    "It 


would  be  well  spent.  When  I  arrive  in 
a  hotel  I  like  to  have  people  glad  to  see 
me  again."  It  was  so  characteristic. 
One  can  picture  the  brightening  faces  at 
the  reappearance  of  the  distinguished,  ec- 
centric and  generous  American  "Mi- 
lord," "who  was  here  last  year,  you  re- 
member, Fritz,  or  Jean,  or  Luigi,"  and 
the  pleasant  visions  of  substantial 
"pourboire,"  or  "macaroni." 

On  the  door  of  an  office  in  the  down- 
town business  section  of  New  York  City 
there  was  the  sign  "Francis  H,  Smith." 
That  stood   for  the  engineer,   the  man 
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who,  like  Babcock  of  Tom  Grogan,  "had 
built  the  sea-wall  at  Stapleton,  Staten 
Island,  for  the  Lighthouse  Department," 
and  constructed  the  foundation  for  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  and  the  Race  Rock 
Lighthouse  at  New  London.  Elsewhere, 
in  clubs  in  New  York  City,  and 
Philadelphia,  and  in  Cincinnati;  in 
London,  Paris,  and  Venice;  in  Dor- 
trecht,  Chartres  and  Bruges,  there  was  an 
F.  Hopkinson  Smith,  widely  known  for 
his  achievements  as  etcher,  water  colour- 
ist,  lecturer  and  man  of  letters.  This 
was  the  Smith  of  the  old  Tile  Club,  its 
mellow  fellowship  and  its  journeys, 
afield  and  afloat;  the  Smith  of  "The 
One  that  Whistler  Drew,"  "Pump 
Court"  and  countless  other  charming 
etchings;  the  genial  chronicler  of  Caleb 
fVest,  Tom  Grogan,  The  Fortunes  of 
Oliver  Horn,  Peter,  The  Tides  of 
Barnegat,  and  of  Colonel  Carter  of 
Cartersville. 


•  • 


Perhaps  it  was  as  a  writer  that  F.  H. 
Smith  was  known  to  most  people.  Yet 
he  never  wrote  anything  for  publication 
until  after  he  was  forty-five  years  of  age, 
whereas  he  had  drawn  and  painted  from 
his  boyhood.  While  he  was  still  a 
schoolboy  he  received  for  a  time  the  ad- 
vice and  criticism  of  an  old  artist  named 
Miller,  who  lived  in  Baltimore.  That 
was  all  the  art  instruction  he  ever  had, 
and  he  was  practically  self-taught.  All 
the  time  he  was  working  at  engineering 
he  kept  in  close  touch  with  the  art  world 
and  worked  in  charcoal,  and  now  and 
then  took  a  day  off  to  make  some  water- 
colour  sketches.  The  engineering  came 
in  another  way.  Born  in  Baltimore, 
October  23,  1838,  he  began  life  as  a  clerk 
in  a  hardware  store  at  fifty  dollars  a 
year.  He  had  been  destined  for  Prince- 
ton, where  later  he  sent  his  son, 
F.  Berkeley  Smith,  but  his  father  suf- 
fered business  reverses,  and  the  idea 
of  a  college  course  had  to  be  abandoned. 
After  two  years  of  clerking  he  became 
assistant  superintendent  in  his  brother's 
iron  foundry,  but  the  Civil  War  broke 
out,  and  the  business  was  closed.  From 
Baltimore  he  went  to  New  York,  and 


there,  after  many  disappointments,  found 
a  position  in  an  iron  business  in  Broad 
Street.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  become  an  engineer. 


•  • 


In  business  for  himself,  Mr.  Smith's 
first  great  contract  was  the  construction 
of  the  stone  ice-breaker  about  the 
Bridgeport  Lighthouse.  Then  he  built 
the  breakwaters  about  Block  Island,  the 
jetties  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut 
River  and  the  old  sea-wall  round  Gov- 
ernor's Island  in  New  York  Harbour. 
Meanwhile  he  was  exhibiting  his  pictures 
and  lecturing  on  art  subjects.  Writing 
came  by  chance.  A  number  of  his  water 
colours  were  to  be  brought  out  in  book 
form.  The  publisher  thought  the  vol- 
ume would  be  better  with  some  descrip- 
tive text,  and  suggested  that  Mr.  Smith 
write  it.  The  artist  demurred,  but 
finally  consented  to  try  his  hand.  The 
result  was  fVell-fVorn  Roads,  and  Mr. 
Smith  had  found  another  profession.  In 
that  profession  he  decided  to  create  a 
character.  Southern  by  birth  and  tra- 
dition. Southern  in  all  his  sympathies, 
despite  his  life  in  the  North,  his  hero  was 
to  be  a  gentleman  of  the  old  South,  lova- 
ble, generous,  childishly  unpractical,  with 
business  New  York  as  a  foil.  A  home 
for  his  wanderer  was  found  in  the  little 
frame  house  (the  headquarters  of  the 
old  Tile  Club)  in  the  rear  of  the  Mait- 
land  Armstrong  house  in  West  Tenth 
Street,  with  the  tall  tower  of  the  Jef- 
ferson Market  Police  Court  ominously 
near.  Then  eight  drafts  were  made  with 
a  lead  pencil  on  a  yellow  paper  pad,  and 
with  the  final  draft  the  first  chapter  of 
Colonel  Carter  of  Cartersville  came  into 
being. 


•  •  • 


Morgan 
Robertson 


In  the  daily  papers  of  March  25th 
there  appeared  a  news  story  telling  how 

Morgan  Robertson,  the 
writer  of  sea  stories,  had 
been  found  dead  leaning 
against  a  bureau  in  a  hotel  in  Atlantic 
City,  New  Jersey.  Just  a  year  before, 
almost  to  a  day,  there  had  been  printed 
in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  Phila- 
delphia an  article  entitled   "Gathering 
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Chronicle  and  Comment 


No  Moss,"  which  told  with  pathetic  de- 
tail all  the  complications,  the  ennuis,  the 
disappointments,  and  heartaches  of  the 
writer's  life.  So  effective  was  the  arti- 
cle in  Its  tragic  simplicity  that  it  brought 
responses  from  all  parts  of  the  country. 
Here  was  a  man  reduced  almost  to 
penury,  not  because  he  lacked  either  tal- 
ent or  industry,  but  through  a  congenital 
inability  to  retain  what  he  had  won.  The 
case  was  so  clear,  it  recalled  so  pitiably 
the  traditions  of  the  Grub  Street  ojF 
other  days.  "Can't  you  do  something?" 
wrote  one  novelist  very  near  the  apex 
among  contemporary  American  story- 
tellers. "It  wouldn't  be  a  pity  if  he 
weren't  the  real  thing;  readers  are  miss- 
ing something.  It  isn't  sensible  that  he 
should  be  left  out."  Something  was 
done,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  recall  that  the 
last  twelve  months  of  his  life  were  far 
happier  in  reward  and  recognition  than 
the  preceding  years  had  been.  But  want 
and  physical  suffering  had  exacted  their 
toll.    The  respite  was  only  a  respite. 

•  •  • 

The  Bohemia  which  Morgan  Robert- 
son knew  and  in  which  he  suffered  was 
not  confined  to  city  attics.  It  was  a  Bo- 
hemia of  far  horizons.  With  that  Bo- 
hemia he  threw  in  his  lot  when,  as  a  lad 
of  sixteen,  he  ran  away  to  Sea,  fired  by 
an  ambition  to  be  first  mate.  His  father 
was  a  captain  on  the  Great  Lakes,  but 
he  had  wished  his  son  to  follow  the  ca- 
reer of  a  landsman.  But  Morgan's  mind 
was  made  up,  and,  leaving  his  home  in 
New  York  State,  he  found  his  way  to 
the  seacoast  and  shipped  as  cabin-boy 
and  general  fag,  doing  his  own  and 
every  one  else's  work  at  the  gentle  urg- 
ing of  fists  and  belaying  pins.  Twice 
round  the  world  he  sailed,  shipping  with 
all  sorts  of  crafts,  from  sailing  vessels  to 
transatlantic  liners,  until  his  early  ambi- 
tion to  become  first  mate  was  finally  real- 
ised. During  that  period  he  had  most 
of  the  adventures  which  befel  his  heroes. 
Sometimes  he  was  half-starved,  and  more 
than  once  he  had  hair-breadth  escapes 
from  death ;  while  his  exploits  fighting 
bullies  would  make  reading  more  inter- 
esting than  polite.  Once  he  went  ashore, 


disgusted  with  seafaring,  and  became  a 
cowboy  on  the  plains.  Then  he  drifted 
to  sea  again,  and  for  a  time  was  skipper 
of  a  millionaire's  yacht.  Once  he  taught 
young  ladies  how  to  swim,  and  once  he 
even  thought  he  was  an  Anarchist.  But 
nobody  believed  him. 


•  •  • 


By  this  time  Morgan  Robertson's  il- 
lusions were  all  gone.  The  futureless 
life  of  the  sailor  appealed  less  and  less 
to'  him.  One  day  he  rolled  into  the  of- 
fice of  a  phrenologist  to  have  his  "bumps" 
read.  The  phrenologist  said  he  was 
"constructive,"  and  urged  him  to  learn 
a  trade.  The  sailor  looked  about  him, 
and  decided  to  become  a  watchmaker. 
When  he  learned  that  he  could  wear  a 
white  shirt  all  day  while  at  work  he  ap- 
prenticed himself  on  the  spot.  The  am- 
bition to  be  first  mate  transformed  itself 
into  a  dogged  determination  to  become 
an  expert  artisan.  The  watchmaker's 
apprentice  became  a  diamond  and  pearl 
setter,  earning  expert's  wages.  When, 
from  constant  chiselling  of  bright  met- 
als, his  eyes  gave  out,  he  turned  to  writ- 
ing, and  almost  instinctively  to  the  sea 
for  inspiration.  His  first  effort,  how- 
ever, was  a  poem,  now  dead,  for  which 
he  cherished  an  unusual  tenderness. 
Then  grimly  he  settled  down  to  the  con- 
struction of  his  tales  of  life  in  strange 
scenes.     But  at  first  success  was  slow  in 

coming. 

•  •  • 

Once,  during  his  darkest  days  of  pub- 
lisher hunting,  after  one  of  his  best 
stories  had  been  returned  with  regret. 
Robertson  went  in  despair  to  his  old 
"shop"  in  the  diamond  district  of  New 
York  City  to  ask  for  work.  An  order 
had  come  in  that  needed  the  finest  and 
most  delicate  workmanship — a  necklace 
of  diamonds.  The  writer  took  the  little 
packet  of  diamonds  and  tramped  home 
with  them,  as  he  had  tramped  down  to 
the  shop — for  reasons  of  economy. 
Weary  and  worn,  his  brain  seething 
with  the  adventures  of  that  other  strug- 
gle whose  story,  "The  Survival  of  the 
Fittest,"  he  afterward  wrote,  the  dim- 
eyed  artisan  set  to  work.    All  night  he 
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cut  and  engraved,  growing  blinder  every 
hour,  but  sticking  to  the  task  until  the 
diamonds  were  one  line  of  shining  white 
before  him,  without  form  or  meaning. 
The  last  few  stones  were  set  by  feeling 
alone.  The  stone  was  worked  into  place, 
the  tool,  dipped  in  turpentine  to  make 
the  cutting  bright,  did  the  delicate  chis- 
elling guided  by  instinct.  In  the  morn- 
ing Robertson  took  the  necklace  back  to 
the  shop,  almost  certain  that  he  had 
wrought  its  ruin.  To  his  amazement,  it 
was  passed  from  hand  to  hand — a  per- 
fect piece  of  work.  Then  the  man  who 
had  toiled  all  night  went  home  to  write 
about  a  ship's  carpenter  who  brought  the 
ship  to  port  in  the  teeth  of  a  gale,  despite 


Author 


the  fact  that  he  knew  nothing  about  navi- 
gation. 

•  •  • 

We  have  just  heard  the  words  of  the 
latest  martial  song  to  which  the  British 

troops  on  the  continent 
are  marching  into  action. 
Admirable  as  the  sentiment  may  be,  the 
language  is  neither  polite  nor  fulsomely 
complimentary  to  Kaiser  Wilhelm  and 
his  head,  or  to  General  von  Kluck  and 
the  army  under  that  general's  command. 
But  it  calls  for  a  note  here  for  the  rea- 
son that  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  it  is 
the  composition  of  one  Stanley  Ortheris, 
some  time  with  the  British  service  in 
India. 


THE  MAGAZINE  FROM  THE  INSIDE 


There  are  nearly  twenty  thousand  pe- 
riodicals of  all  kinds  in  the  United 
States.  Of  this  number,  three  thousand 
are  monthlies.  Add  to  them  the  two 
best  known  weeklies  of  large  circulation 
and  you  have  the  concentrated  goal  of 
that  great  and  growing  iiost  of  people 
who  yearn  to  "break"  into  the  magazines 
by  the  writing  route.  Of  these  three 
thousand  periodicals,  less  than  fifty  reach 
the  accessible  news-stands  and  hardly  a 
scoT^  qualify  for  the  glittering  distinc- 
tion of  being  really  and  truly  "popular." 
To  appear  in  the  charmed  circle  of  such 
publications  is  to  be  accorded  the  Grand 
Cross  of  Magazine  Eligibility;  to  find 
a  steady  place  is  to  have  "arrived." 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  other  side  of 
the  picture;  take  a  second  fling  at  sta- 
tistics and  get  them,  so  far  as  this  arti- 
cle is  concerned,  out  of  the  system. 
There  are,  I  should  say,  about  eighteen 
thousand  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
this  big  land  of  ours.  I  am  not  exag- 
gerating when  I  state  that  nearly  every 
man  and  woman  on  the  payrolls  (and 
seven  would  be  a  very  minimum  average 
for  each)  wants  to  write  for  the  maga- 
zines. I  except  only  those  persons  ut- 
terly lacking  in  ambition  or  who  are  su- 


perannuated. Their  desire  is  inevitable. 
The  ink  on  their  fingers,  like  the  grease 
paint  on  the  actor's  face,  gets  into  their 
very  souls,  and  they  cannot  get  it  off. 
If  this  army  of  aspirants  were  all, 
there  would  be  no  occasion  for  this  arti- 
cle. But  it  extends  far  beyond  the  con- 
fines of  the  newspaper  offices.  It  has 
been  said  that  nearly  every  human  being 
who  knows  how  to  write  in  this  coun- 
try wants  to  appear  in  public  print. 
Long  experience  in  the  magazine  busi- 
ness leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
statement  is  not  so  very  far  afield. 

You  have  only  to  scrape  tjie  mental 
shell  of  the  average  American  to  find 
the  smouldering  flame  (sometimes  it  is 
ember)  of  literary  emotion.  The  me- 
dium of  expression  is  the  least  important 
thing.  It  may  be  play,  novel,  poem, 
article  or  essay.  Though  ditch-digging 
or  calico-cutting  behind  the  counter  may 
be  the  real  destiny  of  many  of  these 
people,  neither  discouragement  nor  re- 
buff can  swerve  them  from  their  set  pur- 
pose or  lead  them  into  their  proper  vo- 
cation. The  itch  to  write  is  a  national 
malady.  In  a  word,  we  are  a  Nation  of 
Graphomaniacs. 

Formerly  the  surest  first  aid  to  lit- 
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erary  fame  was  by  way  of  a  book.  That, 
of  course,  was  before  the  avalanche  of 
magazines  swept  the  country.  Now  the 
tradition  is  changed  and  the  periodical 
sounds  the  initial  note  of  writing  suc- 
cess. The  fact  that  many  of  our  "best 
sellers"  were  first  serialised  is  just  one 
evidence  of  this  change. 

Knowing  these  facts,  you  can  readily 
understand  why,  in  every  section  of  the 
land,  from  the  modest  cottages,  where 
the  firelight  throws  Lincoln-like  shad- 
ows upon  the  furrowed  brows  of  future 
emancipators  of  "literature,"  to  luxuri- 
ous studios  far  up  amid  the  cliffs  of  the 
city  canyons,  the  literary  eye  burns  with 
zeal  and  is  turned  upon  New  York. 
Why  New  York?  Simply  because,  with 
one  exception,  it  is  the  great  Literary 
Market-place;  the  Throne  of  Editorial 
Approbation;  the  Arbiter  of  Writing 
Reputation.  What,  then,  is  the  lure 
that  lies  within  its  sacred  precincts; 
what  is  the  magazine  opportunity  that 
beckons  to  the  average  person  who  wants 
to  write ;  what  are  the  compensations,  is 
it  a  career ;  is  it  worth  while  ?  Shall  the 
boy  or  girl  stick  to  the  law,  the  medicine, 
the  desk  or  any  other  means  that  pro- 
vides daily  bread  in  a  definite  and  or- 
derly way,  or  take  a  chance  with  the 
pen? 

.  To  get  the  answer  you  must  search 
more  than  one  experience.  You  must 
analyse  the  most  unstable,  the  most  tem- 
peramental and  yet  the  most  alluring  of 
professions.  You  will  have  to  put  the 
probe  into  that  nebulous  institution 
known  as  the  Editorial  Mind ;  you  must 
follow  a  pathway  strewn  with  shattered 
ambitions,  many  vicissitudes,  and  yet 
shot  through  with  the  glamour  of  much 
success.  For  in  the  magazine  business, 
as  in  any  other,  there  are  always  re- 
wards for  the  proficient;  glory  for  the 
deserving.  In  one  large  way  it  is  no 
different  from  any  other  calling  that  re- 
quires brain,  initiative,  resource,  and  in- 
cessant application.  If  you  are  willing 
to  work  hard  (granting  that  you  have 
latent  ability),  you  can  succeed;  if  you 
can  shake  off  your  illusions  and  regard 
the.  product  of  pen  just  as  a  piece  of 


merchandise  to  be  bought  and  sold,  you 
can  becooie  a  cog  in  a  great  machine. 
But  since  this  paper  is  no  "advice  to  the 
striving,"  let  us  turn  to  the  actual  facts. 

WHY  THE  MAGAZINE 

When  you  talk  to  most  men  about 
their  work,  and  especially  those  who 
have  to  do  with  print,  you  find,  save  in 
those  remote  instances  where  rich  sons 
and  heirs  have  made  a  judicious  choice 
of  parents,  that  they  wish  they  had  gone 
into  some  other  business.  Ask  a  news- 
paper man,  for  instance,  if  he  wants  his 
son  to  follow  in  his  footsteps,  and  he  will 
say,  with  more  truth  than  jest,  "I'd 
rather  have  him  digging  in  a  trench." 
While  this  is  often  a  jocular  remark, 
there  is  also  a  note  of  regret  that  the 
speaker  had  not  followed  some  other  oc- 
cupation. This  is  a  mistake,  because  it 
impregnates  a  man  with  the  poison  of 
discontent.  There  can  be  no  maximum 
efficiency  without  satisfaction  with  what 
one  is  doing.  I  take  this  little  by-path 
for  a  moment  because  it  bears  directly 
upon  magazine  writing  as  a  career.  Save 
the  few  men  who  hold  down  the  rarely 
big  editorial  "jobs"  or  the  minority  who 
have  "made  good"  by  becoming  "fea- 
tures," or  those  who  have  regarded  the 
magazine  as  a  stepping-stone  to  profit- 
able commercial  connections,  you  are  apt 
to  hear  complaint,  even  abuse,  of  the 
whole  magazine  system.  Of  course, 
these  writers  who  condemn  the  maga- 
zine editors  look  everywhere  for  the  real 
cause  of  their  failure  except  in  the  right 
place,  which  is  themselves. 

Now,  all  this  sort  of  criticism  of  the 
magazine  system  is  wrong  and  a  mis- 
take. No  one  was  ever  forced  to  write 
for  the  magazines.  Yet  wherever  you 
turn  you  hear  something  like  this: 
"Editors  are  constantly  changing  their 
minds.  They  cancel  one  hour  what  they 
have  ordered  and  been  enthusiastic  about 
the  hour  before.  You  never  know  where 
you  stand."  Hitched  up  to  this  are  such 
comments  as,  "I  can't  break  into  the 
magazines,"  or,  "There  is  prejudice 
against  me  and  my  stuff,"  or,  "Look  at 
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the  rotten  matter  they  are  printing,"  and 
so  on  up  and  down  (mostly  down) 
the  long  line  of  dissatisfaction  and  dis- 
couragement. Let  us  look  into  these 
various  indictments  and  see  if  thefe  is 
any  real  basis  for  them. 

THE  INSTABILITY  OF  THE  EDITORIAL 

MIND 

Perhaps  the  most  common  fault  laid 
at  the  door  of  the  editor  (and  the  one 
on  which  the  great  mass  of  writers  and 
would-be  writers  agree)  is  his  uncer- 
tainty and  apparent  indecision.  Why  is 
this?  You  do  not  have  to  search  very 
far  to  find  out.  The  editor  is  uncer- 
tain, not  because  of  human  frailty,  but 
because  of  the  very  structure  of  the 
magazine  itself.  In  a  word,  the  maga- 
zine is  unstable  because  •  temperament — 
and  that  most  elusive  of  all  things,  pub- 
lic taste— enter  into  its  creation.  Save 
the  drama,  it  practically  stands  alone  in 
this  respect. 

Compare  with  it  any  purely  commer- 
cial enterprise.  To  a  business — ^big  or 
little — ^you  can  apply  the  tape-measure. 
You  know  that  you  are  governed  by  cer- 
tain laws  of  demand  and  supply.  You 
can  make  and  hold  a  definite  market  for 
your  commodity,  whether  it  is  wash- 
tubs  or  safety-razors.  You  know  that 
the  quality  and  the  efficiency  that  enter 
into  the  product  are  standardised,  and 
you  are  more  or  less  familiar  with  the 
merchandising  methods  that  put  it  be- 
fore the  consumer.  In  brief,  you  can 
figure  cost  and  return  because  you  know 
the  people  must  have  the  production 
that  you  make. 

But  with  the  magazine  it  is  different, 
for  the  reason  that  you  are  dealing  with 
an  ephemeral  thing  which,  for  the  want 
of  something  better,  we  call  "What  the 
public  wants."  You  may  be  sure  of 
your  ground  to-day,  and  to-morrow  the 
foundation  is  swept  from  your  feet,  and 
all  because  something  new  and  sensa^ 
tional  has  developed  in  another  quarter, 
and  the  multitude  flocks  to  the  fresh  and 
shining  ware.  Try  to  imitate  it  (and 
imitation  is  the  curse  of  the  magazine 
business),  and  before  you  can  duplicate 


the  mood  there  is  a  swift  shift  to  some- 
thing else.  It  may  be  the  exposure 
mania ;  the  sex  passion ;  the  religious  up- 
heaval; any  one  of  a  dozen  things  that 
make  and  unmake  circulation. 

Take  the  sex  stories,  for  example. 
Robert  W.  Chambers,  with  his  alluring 
flesh  tints,  gave  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  one  of  its  first  great  circulation 
boosts,  and  at  moderate  prices,  as  com- 
pared with  the  compensation  that  was 
later  his  reward.  Instantly  there  was 
an  epidemic  of  sexitis  in  the  magazines. 
Competition  for  risque  fiction  became 
rampant.  Authors  left  the  straight  and 
narrow  path  of  puritan  uplift;  nothing 
was  too  extreme.  Mr.  Chambers  capi- 
talised this  fashion  to  an  astonishing  de- 
gree. He  was  not  to  blame  (nor  did  he 
blame  anybody),  for  it  was  just  the  ten- 
dency of  the  business  to  imitate.  Then 
came  a  sudden  change.  Sex  was  a  re- 
jected and  despised  thing,  and  once  more 
so-called  purity  and  decency  held  the 
pages  of  the  best-selling  monthlies.  Vir- 
tue reigned! 

Then  came  the  scramble  for  the 
homely  heart  interest;  for  the  virginal 
atmosphere  that  radiated  sweetness  and 
light.  And  hot  (literally  hot)  on 
the  heels  of  this  was  born  that  strident 
and  indefinable  quality  known  as  the 
"punch"  in  a  story.  The  English  lan- 
guage (and  many  readers  incidentally) 
were  much  tortured  by  this  new  process. 
And  closely  allied  with  it  was  the  so- 
called  "mystery"  story.  Then,  too, 
there  was  the  muck-raking  era.  I  have 
run  the  gamut  of  some  of  the  maladies 
that  have  infected  the  business  during 
the  past  ten  years.  Each  had  its  vogue; 
each  brought  capital  and  credit  to  the 
interpreters  who  were  pliable  enough  to 
adapt  themselves  and  their  typewriters 
to  meet  the  demand.  Do  you  wonder 
that  many  aspiring  writers  fell  by  the 
wayside  during  these  shifting  editorial 
scenes  ?  It  takes  the  real  genius  of  many- 
sidedness  to  keep  up  with  the  procession. 
Unless  the  writer  knew  his  business 
thoroughly  and  became  a  specialist  in 
any  one  of  these  lines,  you  may  be  sure 
he  fared  badly.     He  had  to  work  fast, 
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too.  At  this- point  you  can  begin  to  un- 
derstand what  I  meant  in  the  early  part 
of  the  article  when  I  said  that  only  those 
magazine  writers  succeed  who  realise 
that  their  production  is  just  so  much  mer- 
chandise, meeting  a  definite  want. 

The  editor  is  not  so  much  to  blame 
for  all  these  changes  as  is  the  public. 
It  got  too  much  sex,  and  it  yearned  for 
something  decent.  When  it  had  its  fill 
of  all  this  sweetness  it  wanted  to  be 
stimulated,  and  there  came  that  "punch" 
vogue.  Then,  when  the  punch  subsided, 
there  was  a  harking  "back  to  nature." 
The  public  sets  the  pace — and  it  pays. 

Since  the  editor  tries  at  least  to  give 
his  consumers  what  they  want,  he  must 
step  lively  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times. 
This  is  why  the  magazine  can  seldom 
have  a  so-called  fixed  policy.  An  editor 
who  is  far-sighted  enough  to  map  out  a 
programme  six  months  ahead  is  liable  to 
have  that  programme  shot  to  pieces  over 
night.  A  great  war,  for  example,  will 
play  havoc  with  all  schedules ;  some  vast 
and  compelling  change  in  national  affairs 
will  make  much  valuable  material  fit 
only  for  the  junk-heap. 

Linked  with  the  fickleness  of  Public 
Taste  is  another  reason  for  uncertainty. 
It  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  magazine  in 
America  has  become  more  and  more 
journalistic.  With  special  articles  it 
took  up  the  work  of  the  old-time  news- 
paper editorial;  it  developed  into  the 
great  shaper  and  moulder  of  Public 
Opinion.  It  was  able  to  do  this  job  be- 
cause it  invested  the  zeal  of  uplift  with 
romance,  and  made  the  crusader  a  more 
or  less  dramatic  historian  of  his  own 
times. 

When  the  public  realised  that  much 
of  the  magazine  uplift  was  for  revenue 
and  circulation  purposes  only,  it  made 
a  quick  side-step,  and  this  is  one  reason 
why  so  many  publications  fell  by  the 
financial  wayside.  So  long  as  the  muck- 
raking was  amusing  and  interesting  the 
people  "fell"  for  it,  but  as  soon  as  it 
answered  the  cold,  hard,  mercenary  edi- 
torial question,  "What  is  there  to  be 
torn  down  now?"  or  "Whom  can  we  as- 
sail?" or  "What  can  we  attack  to  prove 


that  we  are  the  Public  Saviours?"  the 
shell  blew  oflF,  and  only  the  dollar  desire 
was  revealed. 

I  cite  this  mood  to  show  that  many 
editors  who  had  to  gear  their  policies  to 
the  march  of  events  were  forced,  in  the 
circumstances,  to  be  uncertain.  It  was, 
or  is,  just  one  more  expression  of  the  in- 
herent instability  of  the  whole  business. 
And  I  might  add  here  also  that  more 
than  one  editor  has  been  blamed  for  un- 
certainty when  the  real  blame  should 
have  been  attached  to  those  iron- jawed 
gentlemen  who  are  supposed  to  rule  the 
circulation  destinies  of  magazines.  Their 
middle  name — to  borrow  one  of  the 
phrases  of  the  hour — is  "Imitation." 
As  soon  as  they  see  a  certain  new  and 
compelling  line  of  fact  or  fiction  they 
make  hot-foot  'for  it.  Whatever  great 
schemes  the  editor  has  in  mind  are  some- 
times side-tracked  for  the  moment — in 
the  pursuit  of  the  new  toy.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  a  really  great  editor  is  un- 
consciously the  circulation  manager  of 
his  magazine.  I  only  know  of  one  who 
actually  is,  and  he  is  the  sanest  and  big- 
gest of  them  all.  You  will  hear  some- 
thing more  about  him  later  on. 

There  is  one  other  thing  to  be  said 
in  defence  of  the  uncertainty  and  inde- 
cision of  magazine  editors.  I  don't  think 
most  people  take  it  into  consideration 
when  they  assail  the  type.  My  observa- 
tion leads  me  to  the  belief  that  physical 
condition  enters  largely  into  the  editorial 
state  of  mind.  When  a  man  sits  at  a 
desk  all  dav,  eats  fast  and  recklesslv. 
takes  little  exercise  and  is  harassed  by 
many  cares,  he  is  very  apt  to  become 
seedy.  His  mind  sympathises,  and  here 
you  have  just  one  other  reason  why  that 
editorial  "we"  is  sometimes  flabby  and 
shaky  and  hardly  knows  just  how  it  is 
spelled. 

THE  EDITOR  AS  BUSINESS  MAN 

But  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the 
greatest  indictment  that  can  truthfully 
be  brought  against  the  average  Ameri- 
can magazine  editor  is  that  he  is  unbusi- 
nesslike. Because  the  product  he  han- 
dles is  in  the  nature  of  an  artistic  per- 
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formance  he  invests  it  with  glamour,  and 
refuses,  in  the  main,  to  adapt  it  to  the 
prosaic  standards  of  ordinary  commerce 
He  thinks  it  is  a  thing  to  be  mused  over 
and  made  the  butt  of  temperament;  the 
unhappy  victim  of  the  state  of  his  diges* 
tion.  The  truth  is  that  all  writing  the 
moment  it  is  finished,  whether  epic,  son- 
net, story  or  plain  business  article,  be- 
comes a  commodity  to  be  sold.  It  is 
worth  a  certain  price.  It  must  answer 
two  simple  questions:  Is  it  interesting? 
Is  it  available? 

More  than  this,  it  ought  to  have  quick 
decision.  One  of  the  crimes  of  the  maga- 
zine business  (happily,  it  has  undergone 
a  change  during  the  past  decade)  was 
the  way  manuscripts  were  held  up  in  of- 
fices. The  poor  author  who  depended 
upon  his  writing  for  a  livelihood  never 
knew  where  he  stood.  Then,  too,  there 
was  the  fashion  of  "paying  upon  publi- 
cation." Publication  meant  any  old 
time,  and  between  the  delay  in  the  ac- 
ceptance and  the  time  the  cheque  arrived 
the  author  might  die  of  starvation  or  be 
driven  to  manual  labour. 

The  trouble  is  that  editors  too  often 
ponder  and  haggle  and  reconsider.  No 
editor  should  ever  accept  a  story  about 
which  he  feels  the  slightest  doubt.  You 
do  not  find  successful  business  men  en- 
tering into  an  agreement  to  do  or  buy  a 
thing  when  they  are  doubtful  of  the  wis- 
dom of  the  procedure.  Doubt  means 
that  you  are  taking  a  chance.  If  the  edi- 
tor is  not  sure  that  he  likes  a  thing,  his 
readers  will  probably  be  of  the  same 
state  of  mind.  I  don't  think  that  I  am 
exaggerating  when  I  say  that  most  maga- 
zine editors  do  not  know  their  own 
minds.  This  makes  them  cautious,  and 
out  of  this  extreme  caution  is  born  that 
indecision  which  is  the  bane  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

As  I  write  this  there  flashes  across  my 
memory  the  picture  of  a  really  great  edi- 
tor, great  in  the  proportion  of  his  vision, 
in  his  uncanny  grasp  of  magazine  needs 
and  in  the  originality  of  his  conceptions. 
But  while  he  had  big  ideas,  he  seldom 
carried  them  out.  To  every  one  success 
he  registered  a  dozen  failures.     It  was 


mostly  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had-  abso- 
lutely no  business  sense.  He  thought 
vision,  temperament  and  inspiration  were 
the  needful  things.  He  forget  details. 
And  because  of  this  he  lost  the  maga- 
zine that  he  had  raised  from  obscurity 
to  eminence.  Also  he  was  afflicted  with 
indecision,  and  to  a  very  alarming  de- 
gree.  On  more  than  one  ocasion  he 
would  send  a  letter  to  a  man  confirm- 
ing an  agreement  or  definitely  ordering 
a  piece  of  work.  But  before  the  letter 
arrived  he  would'  send  a  telegram  cancel- 
ling the  whole  business! 

Yet  this  man  had  one  supreme  quality 
that  made  him  distinct  among  his  col- 
leagues. He  made  a  magazine  to  suit 
himself  first.  He  went  on  the  theory 
that  all  art  is  but  the  expression  of  self. 
He  felt  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  ask 
always  the  question,  "What  will  the 
public  think?"  It  takes  a  great  man  to 
hold  the  public  in  contempt,  just  as  it 
requires  vast  riches  to  afford  the  luxury 
of  baggy  trousers. 

I  know  of  another  man  who  is  very 
prominently  identified  with  the  maga- 
zine business.  He  is  the  lord  of  his 
magazine  domain.  Yet  he  never  reads 
the  magazines  he  publishes.  He  gets 
most  of  his  impressions  of  their  contents 
from  his  friends  on  the  outside.  If  one 
of  these  friends  praises  an  article,  the 
publisher  immediately  sends  for  the  au- 
thor and  gives  him  commendation.  But 
if  something  that  he  has  published  meets 
with  the  disapproval  of  his  club- 
mate,  there  is  swift  censure  for  the  un- 
happy author.  This,  however,  is  an  ex- 
ceptional case.  But  it  complicates  the 
work  of  the  editors  who  work  under 
this  particular  publisher.^^ 

The  publisher  and  owner  of  a  maga- 
zine should  not  have,  so  far  as  his  pub* 
h'cations  are  concerned,  any  social,  finan- 
cial or  human  axes  to  grind.  But  it 
takes  a  big  man  to  leave  his  editors  alone. 
The  most  conspicuous  example  of  this 
kind  of  admirable  aloofness  is  exempli- 
fied in  Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis.  I  can  il- 
lustrate it  with  a  little  anecdote. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  Mr.  Curtis 
was  at  a  dinner  in  New  York.     Near 
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him  sat  a  professional  uplifter,  who  was 
connected  with  a  so-called  altruistic 
movement.  Of  course,  his  main  inter- 
est in  the  movement  was  that  it  pro- 
vided a  pretty  good  meal  ticket.  But 
he  was  vain  (after  the  fashion  of  his 
kind),  and  he  never  saw  above  his  own 
stature. 

All  through  the  dinner  he  heaped  lav- 
ish adulation  upon  Mr.  Curtis.  Of 
course,  he  had  only  one  thing  in  mind, 
and  it  soon  developed.  For  hardly  was 
Mr.  Curtis  at  home  than  he  received  a 
letter  from  the  uplifter  enclosing  a 
rather  fulsome  article  about  his  work. 
He  added,  "Won't  you  please  have  this 
published  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Postr 

But  by  the  next  mail  he  received  the 
article  back,  and  with  it  a  letter  that 
read  something  like  this : 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  return  your 
article.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  our  edi- 
torial policy.  Mr.  Lorimer  is  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  You  will  have  to 
send  it  to  him. 

A  GREAT  AMERICAN  EDITOR 

This  leads  us  to  a  turn  in  the  editorial 
road.  While  indecision,  uncertainty  and 
lack  of  business  sense  seem  to  be  part 
of  the  heritage  of  the  average  American 
magazine  editor,  it  is  refreshing  now  to 
turn  to  the  most  notable  of  all  the  ex- 
ceptions. I  refer  to  George  Horace 
Lorimer,  the  editor  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  There  is  no  more  mys- 
tery about  this  man's  success  than  there 
is  in  that  mystery  with  which  people  in- 
vest the  great  American  fortunes.  Anal- 
yse most  of  the  huge  accumulations  of 
wealth  in  this  country  and  you  find  that 
simple  fundamentals  lie  at  their  base. 
Thrift,  energy,  courage  and  the  ability 
to  recognise  and  capitalise  opportunity 
comprise  the  formula. 

So,  too,  with  Lorimer  and  the  Post, 
First  of  all,  Lorimer  had  himself;  sec- 
ond, he  had  behind  him  a  publisher  who 
let  him  alone.  Lorimer  believes  in  con- 
centrated responsibility.  His  theory  is 
something    like    this:     "If    an    editoi 


doesn't  make  good,  what  the  publisher 
needs  is  a  new  editor;  not  a  dozen 
editors." 

The  big  thing  about  Lorimer  is  that 
he  is  a  business  man  first  and  an  editor 
afterward.  He  would  have  been  equally 
successful  had  he  gone  into  Wall  Street 
or  into  shoe  manufacturing.  The  larger 
human  qualities  are  universal.  He  sim- 
ply proved  them  in  the  magazine  game. 
Lorimer  was  raised  in  the  beef  business. 
Here  he  acquired  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  men  and  merchandising.  He  learned, 
among  other  things,  the  value  of  money ; 
the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  earned; 
the  necessity  of  prompt  action  in  all  com- 
mercial transactions.  Right  or  wrong,  a 
thing  had  to  be  settled.  Haggling,  like 
delay,  is  dangerous. 

So  when  Mr.  Curtis  put  the  Post  tem- 
porarily in  charge  of  Lorimer  it  was  a 
big  business  opportunity;  it  was  a  new 
kind  of  merchandising,  with  all  the  big, 
frank  rules  of  the  business  game  to  be 
put  in  action.  Everybody  knows  what 
happened;  When  he  received  the  first 
number  that  bore  the  Lorimer  brand, 
Mr.  Curtis  (who  was  abroad  hunting 
an  editor)  was  not  so  keen  about  finding 
a  successor  to  the  man  Lorimer  was,  for 
the  moment,  displacing.  When  he  read 
three  numbers  he  cabled  Lorimer  to  put 
his  name  at  the  head  of  the  editorial 
page,  and  there  it  has  remained,  to  the 
glory  and  profit  of  the  man,  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  publication. 

Now,  what  did  Lorimer  do?  More 
than  any  other  editor  in  this  country,  he 
revolutionised  the  system  of  handling 
manuscripts.  "Promptness  and  courtesy" 
became  the  motto.  An  answer  in  three 
days ;  a  cheque  in  a  week.  This  is  the 
inflexible  Post  maxim.  Where  other  edi- 
tors mooned  and  soared  about  "uplift" 
and  took  weak  tea  into  their  editorial 
systems,  Lorimer  struck  out  for  fresh, 
new  waters.  Being  a  business  man  and 
knowing  business,  he  said  to  himself: 
"The  biggest  and  the  most  romantic  thing 
in  the  world  is  business.  It  is  a  drama 
of  achievement.  Let's  put  it  into  the 
magazine." 

Until  his  era,  business  was  a  rejected 
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and  sordid  thing  (from  the  editorial 
point  of  view).  It  was  like  being  "in 
trade"  in  England.  To  put  it  into  the 
"literary  page"  was  regarded  as  a  dese- 
cration. But  Lorimer  thought  other- 
wise; so  did  a  good  many  millions  of 
American  people,  who  found  in  his  own 
Self 'Made  Merchant  and  in  the  distin- 
guished series  of  business  fact  and  fiction 
that  he  poured  into  the  Post  a  new, 
kindling  and  helpful  line  of  reading. 

Then  what  happened?  Every  other 
editor  began  to  imitate  the  Post  ideas. 
But  while  they  could  get  business  arti- 
cles, they  did  not  have  the  vision  to  con- 
ceive them  or  the  personality  that 
throbbed  through  the  Post,  In  the  last 
analysis  you  find  that  the  biggest  thing 
perhaps  that  Lorimer  has  done  for  the 
magazine  writer  in  this  country  is  to 
give  him  or  her  a  new  standing;  the 
right  to  demand  the  same  prompt,  busi- 
nesslike treatment  that  would  be  ac- 
corded in  any  other  calling. 

More  than  this,  he  helped  to  widen 
the  door  of  magazine  opportunity.  He 
has  always  made  it  a  rule  to  see  every- 
body. "You  never  know  what  you  are 
going  to  miss,"  he  once  said.  "It's  bet- 
ter to  see  a  hundred  of  the  hopeless  than 
to  miss  one  young  hopeful."  This  is 
why  Lorimer  and  the  Post  have  "dis- 
covered" so  many  new  people  and  given 
them  their  real  start.  Lorimer  has  no 
delusions  about  so-called  "big  names." 
He  belie>'es  that  they  create  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  magazine  fallacies. 
"When  you  get  a  big  name  coupled  with 
a  good  story  you  have  the  ideal  combina- 
tion," I  once  heard  him  say.  "But  when 
you  have  a  big  name  and  a  bad  story 
30U  simply  disappoint  the  high  expecta- 
tions of  your  readers." 

Ivorimer  prefers  a  good  story  by  an  un- 
known man  than  a  moderately  good 
story  by  Rudyard  Kipling  or  Conan 
Doyle.  He  has  ruffled  n^ore  than  one 
high  literary  feather  by  swift  refusal  of 
poor  work.  Finally,  if  you  want  to 
sum  up  in  a  single  sentence  (and  ac- 
cepting, of  course,  the  unusual  capacity 
of  the  man  himself)  the  real  editorial 
creed  that  sticks  far  behind  in  the  Lori- 


mer mind,  you  will  find  that  it  is  ex- 
pressed in  a  very  few  words,  for  they 
would  be:  "Editors  should  be  the  only 
despots." 

THE  writer's  opportunity  TO-DAY 

But  since  all  editors  cannot  be  des- 
pots, and  because  all  writers  cannot  be 
stars,  let  us  now  see  just  what  oppor- 
tunity lies  before  the  average  person  who 
wants  to  write — as  seen  from  the  inside. 

First  of  all,  let  us  look  at  the  busi- 
ness itself.  I  think  most  magazine  men 
will  agree  with  me  that  the  great  high 
tide  in  the  business  is  ebbing.  Price  and 
prestige  have  slumped.  The  war,  ot 
course,  helped  much,  but  long  before  that 
fateful  August  of  last  year  signs  were 
not  wanting  that  showed  which  way  the 
periodical  wind  was  blowing. 

From  the  writer's  point  of  view,  there 
seems,  first  of  all,  an  over-supply  of 
product  and  a  decline  in  demand.  We 
have  reached,  as  one  clever  magazine 
man  said,  "The  safe-ransacking  period." 
By  this  he  meant  the  digging  out  of  old 
matter  bought,  in  some  instances  years 
ago,  on  impulse  or  desire  to  corner  some 
promising  man's  product.  Save  in  a 
very  few  spectacular  cases,  the  magazine 
business  is  not  as  good  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago.  Advertising  bulk  has  become 
slimmer ;  people  are  not  reading  as  many 
magazines  as  they  used  to,  and  they  arc 
more  discriminating.  Their  taste  has 
crystallised. 

The  fault  has  been  with  the  magji- 
zines  themselves.  Like  some  of  our 
friends  in  Wall  Street,  they  "overcapi- 
talised." They  did  business  on  an  in- 
flated basis.  Now  all  the  water  is  being 
squeezed  out.  Where  formerly  a  big 
magazine  could  stand  alone,  now  it  seeks 
the  sanctuary  afforded  by  combination 
with  other  magazines.  Thus  magazine 
history  becomes  full  brother  to  the  rec- 
ord of  the  big  corporation.  Amalgama- 
tion is  the  thing. 

Then,  too,  the  magazine  has  ceased  to 
be  a  novelty.  For  that  matter,  all  print 
has  become  cheap.  More  interesting 
printed  matter  is  given  away  to-day  than 
you  could  buy  fifteen  years  ago. 
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They  have  thought  that  the  price  was 
the  thing.  They  have  found  out  that 
with  magazine  articles,  as  with  merchan- 
dise, it  is  quality  that  counts. 

The  successful  writer  was  never  quite 
so  prosperous  as  to-day.  Robert  W. 
Chambers  has  an  income  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  from  his  pen. 
When  David  Graham  Phillips  died  he 
had  arrived  at  an  earning  capacity  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  he  had 
not  yet  struck  his  money-making  stride. 
Rex  Beach  and  Jack  London  are  pull- 
ing down  fortunes  every  year,  and  they 
have  half  a  score  of  co-workers  in  the 
golden  vineyard.  The  motion  picture 
has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  magazine 
writer  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Many 
men  and  women  who  were  failures  at 
the  straight  writing  game  are  now  mak- 
ing good  livings  out  of  scenarios.  For- 
merly a  scenario  brought  twenty-five  dol- 
lars ;  now  they  command  as  much  as  five 
hundred  dollars,  while  a  filmised  novel 
commands  an  advance  ranging  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  a  royalty  of  ten  per 
cent. 

What  is  the  training  for  the  maga- 
zine? Given  talent,  a  man  must  pre- 
pare himself  for  writing  just  as  he  would 
for  medicine  or  law.  He  can  only  do 
this  by  study  and  practice.  The  day  of 
"inspired"  literary  work  is  all  gone.  I 
know  of  no  work  that  demands  more 
drudgery  and  hard  work  during  the 
years  of  preparation.  I  believe  a  news- 
paper training  is  well-nigh  essential  to 
writing  success — that  is,  for  the  maga- 
zines. The  daily  newspaper — as  one 
very  brilliant  American  editor  once  said 
— maintains  the  same  relation  to  the 
young  writer  as  the  hospital  does  to  the 
medical  student.  It  is  the  great  school 
of  practical  experience. 

Take  any  of  the  men  who  are  doing 
fine  work  for  the  magazines  to-day  and 
you  find  that  they  have  been  reporters. 
Newspaper  training  teaches  three  very 
valuable  things — to  do  what  you  are  told 
to  do ;  to  do  it  quickly ;  that  there  are  no 
excuses  for  not  doing  it.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  develops  the  "news"  or  "story" 


sense,  and  since  magazines  have  become 
more  journalistic,  this  is  a  much  desired 
accomplishment.  The  only  drawback  to 
the  newspaper  training  is  that  it  may 
make  a  man  too  facile.  This  is  why  so 
many  novels  read  as  if  they  were  first 
drafts  of  the  story.  They  are  pounded 
out  at  white  heat  and  they  have  not 
had  time  to  cool. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  final  question — 
is  the  magazine  worth  while  as  a  career  ? 
It  is  when  a  man  or  woman  has  energy, 
capacity,  application  and  sticktoitiveness. 
But  everybody,  whether  "head-liners"  or 
privates  in  the  rear  writing  ranks,  should 
make  hay  while  the  editorial  sun  shines. 
The  magazine  spells  change ;  new  names 
and  new  people  are  constantly  coming 
to  the  front.  The  reading  public  is  fickle 
and  it  wants  fresh  entertainment.  In  a 
word,  make  yourself  economically  inde- 
pendent, if  you  can.  Then  you  can  write 
what  you  please  and  when  you  please. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  tendency 
of  the  magazine  in  this  country  is  to- 
ward the  lighter  vein.  People  arc  tired 
of  being  scolded  and  harangued.  They 
get  enough  of  the  latter  in  the  New  Poli- 
tics, otherwise  the  Voice  of  Presidential 
Administrations.  When  the  greatest  of 
National  Scolds  went  on  a  magazine 
himself  he  nearly  bankrupted  it.  The 
magazine  reader  wants  to  be  amused; 
he  does  not  want  to  be  told  constantly 
that  society,  politics  and  business  are  all 
rotten.  He  is  willing  to  have  his  flesh 
creep;  he  delights  in  the  suspense  that 
mystery  and  the  approach  to  the  grand 
climax  create.  But,  unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  he  has  graduated  from  the 
Sunday-school  reading  class  for  all  time 
to  come.  The  men  and  women  who 
write,  or  who  expect  to  write,  for  the 
magazines  may  well  heed  these  changes. 
The  lure  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
professions  is  still  potent.  It  always  will 
be.  But  behind  that  lure  are  cold,  prac- 
tical, definite  business  rules.  To  succeed 
you  must  strip  off  the  glamour,  dispel 
the  illusions,  regard  your  work  as  a  pro- 
fession to  be  studied  and  mastered  like 
engineering  or  architecture.  Herein  lies 
the  whole  secret. 
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BY  ANNA  BIRD  STEWART 
fVith  Illustrations  by  Joseph  Damon 


If  we  wonder  that  mediaeval  and 
modem  lyric  poetry  should  have  chosen 
Provence  for  its  cradle,  we  need  but  to 
wander  through  the  country,  not  the  re- 
gion bearing  that  name  to-day,  but  the 
wide  sweep  south  of  Poitiers  and  west 
of  the  Alps,  which  was  the  home  of  the 
Provencal  poets.  The  troubadour  was 
the  poet  of  art,  of  conscious  technique — 
the  first  of  the  race — and  Nature  did  her 
best  to  aid  him  by  an  infinite -variety  of 
landscape.  Bounded  by  mountains  and 
the  sea,  the  country  discloses  in  turn  the 
well-tended  gardens  of  Vacqueiras,  sad 
Die  in  the  valley  of  the  turbulent  Rhone, 
the  stony  village  of  Anduze,  the  mysteri- 
ous romance  of  Carcassonne,  the  moun- 
tain views  of  Vic-sur-Cere,  the  wooded 
hills  of  Uzerche,  the  lovely  peaceful  val- 
leys of  Excideuil  and  Mareuil.  If  one 
or  two  places  are  barren  and  desolate,  it 
but  emphasises  the  natural  luxuriance 
of  the  rest. 

Never  was  sunshine  more  golden  than 
falls  upon  this  old  garden-place  of  po- 
etry. The  sky  is  blue  but  luminous. 
The  clearness  startles.  One  can  see  for 
miles  and  miles  across  far  meadow- 
lands  and  vineyards,  beyond  the  hills, 
crested  with  ivied  ruins,  perhaps  to  the 
distant  mountains,  snow-covered,  daz- 
zling. To  the  sense  of  space  the  air 
adds  a  thrill,  an  inspiration,  life.  It 
breathes  poetry,  but  it  tingles.  It 
charms  even  while  it  rouses  to  action. 
Here  is  the  beauty  of  Italian  skies  vivi- 
fied, the  stillness  of  Italian  sunlight  made 
alive,  the  indolence  of  Italian  spirit 
quickened.  We  feel  poetry  in  the  at- 
mosphere even  to-day  as  we  hurry 
through.  The  troubadour  embodied  that 
poetry  in  a  form  which  was  the  outcome 
of  his  own  life  and  of  his  age.  France 
looks  to  the  south  now  for  her  greatest 


men,  as  lyric  poetry  sought  there  the 
creators  of  artistic  form  in  the  middle 
ages.  Could  we  not  bring  the  past  to 
life  in'  the  fresh  sunlight  of  to-day  ?  Is 
that  not  the  lilt  of  the  troubadour's  own 
speech  that  comes  to  us  in  a  villager's 
call  across  the  meadows? 

A  quest  for  material  evidence  of  the 
troubadours  should  well  begin  at  Poi- 
tiers, where  their  whole  country  lies  be- 
fore us  toward  the  south.  Here  lived 
the  earliest  poet  of  whom  we  have  rec- 
ord, no  less  a  person  than  Guilhelm, 
Count  of  Poitiers,  Duke  of  Acquitaine 
and  great-grandfather  of  another  patron 
and  poet  of  the  golden  age  of  Provence, 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion.  This  William 
IX  lies  buried  under  the  cathedral  pave- 
ment, and  as  a  rusty  cure  shows  us  the 
spot  it  is  hard  to  realise  how  undying  a 
force  he  set  in  motion.  It  took  the  pres- 
tige of  a  great  name  united  to  no  mean 
talent  to  fuse  the  vigour  of  popular  song 
with  the  remnants  of  classic  influence. 
If  the  dim  silence  of  the  old  cathedral 
deadens  the  past,  the  quaint  Provencal 
biography  will  once  more  make  this 
Guilhelm  a  human  figure  for  us. 

The  Count  of  Poitu  was  one  of  the  most 
courteous  men  in  the  world  and  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  ladies!  and  he  was  a  brave  knight 
and  had  much  to  do  with  love  affairs,  and 
he  knew  well  how  to  sing  and  make  verses, 
and  for  a  long  time  he  roamed  all  through 
the  land  to  make  love  to  the  ladies. 

Such  a  motive  was  well  enough  as  re- 
laxation from  his  more  serious  business, 
such  as  appearing  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  as  re- 
corded by  the  chronicler,  William  of 
Malmsbury.  There  were  others  to 
whom  poetry  was  a  profession,  and  aside 
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They  have  thought  that  the  price  was 
the  thing.  They  have  found  out  that 
with  magazine  articles,  as  with  merchan- 
dise, it  is  quality  that  counts. 

The  successful  writer  was  never  quite 
so  prosperous  as  to-day.  Robert  W. 
Chambers  has  an  income  of  over  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  from  his  pen. 
When  David  Graham  Phillips  died  he 
had  arrived  at  an  earning  capacity  of 
fifty  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and  he  had 
not  yet  struck  his  money-making  stride. 
Rex  Beach  and  Jack  London  arc  pull- 
ing down  fortunes  every  year,  and  they 
have  half  a  score  of  co-workers  in  the 
golden  vineyard.  The  motion  picture 
has  come  to  the  aid  of  the  magazine 
writer  to  an  astonishing  degree.  Many 
men  and  women  who  were  failures  at 
the  straight  writing  game  are  now  mak- 
ing good  livings  out  of  scenarios.  For- 
merly a  scenario  brought  twenty-five  dol- 
lars ;  now  they  command  as  much  as  five 
hundred  dollars,  while  a  filmised  novel 
commands  an  advance  ranging  from  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  to  one  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  a  royalty  of  ten  per 
cent. 

What  is  the  training  for  the  maga- 
zine? Given  talent,  a  man  must  pre- 
pare himself  for  writing  just  as  he  would 
for  medicine  or  law.  He  can  only  do 
this  by  study  and  practice.  The  day  of 
"inspired"  literary  work  is  all  gone.  I 
know  of  no  work  that  demands  more 
drudgery  and  hard  work  during  the 
years  of  preparation.  I  believe  a  news- 
paper training  is  well-nigh  essential  to 
writing  success — that  is,  for  the  maga- 
zines. The  daily  newspaper — as  one 
very  brilliant  American  editor  once  said 
— maintains  the  same  relation  to  the 
young  writer  as  the  hospital  does  to  the 
medical  student.  It  is  the  great  school 
of  practical  experience. 

Take  any  of  the  men  who  are  doing 
fine  work  for  the  magazines  to-day  and 
you  find  that  they  have  been  reporters. 
Newspaper  training  teaches  three  very 
valuable  things — to  do  what  you  are  told 
to  do ;  to  do  it  quickly ;  that  there  are  no 
excuses  for  not  doing  it.  In  addition  to 
this,  it  develops  the  "news"  or  "story" 


sense,  and  since  magazines  have  become 
more  journalistic,  this  is  a  much  desired 
accomplishment.  The  only  drawback  to 
the  newspaper  training  is  that  it  may 
make  a  man  too  facile.  This  is  why  so 
many  novels  read  as  if  they  were  first 
drafts  of  the  story.  They  are  pounded 
out  at  white  heat  and  they  have  not 
had  time  to  cool. 

We  now  arrive  at  the  final  question — 
is  the  magazine  worth  while  as  a  career  ? 
It  is  when  a  man  or  woman  has  energy, 
capacity,  application  and  sticktoitiveness. 
But  everybody,  whether  "head-liners"  or 
privates  in  the  rear  writing  ranks,  should 
make  hay  while  the  editorial  sun  shines. 
The  magazine  spells  change ;  new  names 
and  new  people  are  constantly  coming 
to  the  front.  The  reading  public  is  fickle 
and  it  wants  fresh  entertainment.  In  a 
word,  make  yourself  economically  inde- 
pendent, if  you  can.  Then  you  can  write 
what  you  please  and  when  you  please. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  the  tendency 
of  the  magazine  in  this  country  is  to- 
ward the  lighter  vein.  People  are  tired 
of  being  scolded  and  harangued.  They 
get  enough  of  the  latter  in  the  New  Poli- 
tics, otherwise  the  Voice  of  Presidential 
Administrations.  When  the  greatest  of 
National  Scolds  went  on  a  magazine 
himself  he  nearly  bankrupted  it.  The 
magazine  reader  wants  to  be  amused; 
he  does  not  want  to  be  told  constantly 
that  society,  politics  and  business  are  all 
rotten.  He  is  willing  to  have  his  flesh 
creep;  he  delights  in  the  suspense  that 
mystery  and  the  approach  to  the  grand 
climax  create.  But,  unless  I  am  much 
mistaken,  he  has  graduated  from  the 
Sunday-school  reading  class  for  all  time 
to  come.  The  men  and  women  who 
write,  or  who  expect  to  write,  for  the 
magazines  may  well  heed  these  changes. 
The  lure  of  the  most  fascinating  of  all 
professions  is  still  potent.  It  always  will 
be.  But  behind  that  lure  are  cold,  prac- 
tical, definite  business  rules.  To  succeed 
you  must  strip  off  the  glamour,  dispel 
the  illusions,  regard  your  work  as  a  pro- 
fession to  be  studied  and  mastered  like 
engineering  or  architecture.  Herein  lies 
the  whole  secret. 
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If  wb  wonder  that  mediaeval  and 
modern  lyric  poetry  should  have  chosen 
Provence  for  its  cradle,  we  need  but  to 
wander  through  the  country,  not  the  re- 
gion bearing  that  name  to-day,  but  the 
wide  sweep  south  of  Poitiers  and  west 
of  the  Alps,  which  was  the  home  of  the 
Provencal  poets.  The  troubadour  was 
the  poet  of  art,  of  conscious  technique — 
the  first  of  the  race — and  Nature  did  her 
best  to  aid  him  by  an  infinite -variety  of 
landscape.  Bounded  by  mountains  and 
the  sea,  the  country  discloses  in  turn  the 
well-tended  gardens  of  Vacqueiras,  sad 
Die  in  the  valley  of  the  turbulent  Rhone, 
the  stony  village  of  Anduze,  the  mysteri- 
ous romance  of  Carcassonne,  the  moun- 
tain views  of  Vic-sur-Cere,  the  wooded 
hills  of  Uzerche,  the  lovely  peaceful  val- 
leys of  Excideuil  and  Mareuil.  If  one 
or  two  places  are  barren  and  desolate,  it 
but  emphasises  the  natural  luxuriance 
of  the  rest. 

Never  was  sunshine  more  golden  than 
falls  upon  this  old  garden-place  of  po- 
etry. The  sky  is  blue  but  luminous. 
The  clearness  startles.  One  can  see  for 
miles  and  miles  across  far  meadow- 
lands  and  vineyards,  beyond  the  hills, 
crested  with  ivied  ruins,  perhaps  to  the 
distant  mountains,  snow-covered,  daz- 
zling. To  the  sense  of  space  the  air 
adds  a  thrill,  an  inspiration,  life.  It 
breathes  poetry,  but  it  tingles.  It 
charms  even  while  it  rouses  to  action. 
Here  is  the  beauty  of  Italian  skies  vivi- 
fied, the  stillness  of  Italian  sunlight  made 
alive,  the  indolence  of  Italian  spirit 
quickened.  We  feel  poetry  in  the  at- 
mosphere even  to-day  as  we  hurry 
through.  The  troubadour  embodied  that 
poetry  in  a  form  which  was  the  outcome 
of  his  own  life  and  of  his  age.  France 
looks  to  the  south  now  for  her  greatest 


men,  as  lyric  poetry  sought  there  the 
creators  of  artistic  form  in  the  middle 
ages.  Could  we  not  bring  the  past  to 
life  in  the  fresh  sunlight  of  to-day?  Is 
that  not  the  lilt  of  the  troubadour's  own 
speech  that  comes  to  us  in  a  villager's 
call  across  the  meadows? 

A  quest  for  material  evidence  of  the 
troubadours  should  well  begin  at  Poi- 
tiers, where  their  whole  country  lies  be- 
fore us  toward  the  south.  Here  lived 
the  earliest  poet  of  whom  we  have  rec- 
ord, no  less  a  person  than  Guilhelm, 
Count  of  Poitiers,  Duke  of  Acquitaine 
and  great-grandfather  of  another  patron 
and  poet  of  the  golden  age  of  Provence, 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion.  This  Williara 
IX  lies  buried  under  the  cathedral  pave- 
ment, and  as  a  rusty  cure  shows  us  the 
spot  it  is  hard  to  realise  how  undying  a 
force  he  set  in  motion.  It  took  the  pres- 
tige of  a  great  name  united  to  no  mean 
talent  to  fuse  the  vigour  of  popular  song 
with  the  remnants  of  classic  influence. 
If  the  dim  silence  of  the  old  cathedral 
deadens  the  past,  the  quaint  Provencal 
biography  will  once  more  make  this 
(jfuilhelm  a  human  figure  for  us. 

The  Count  of  Poitu  was  one  of  the  roost 
courteous  men  in  the  world  and  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  ladies!  and  he  was  a  brave  knight 
and  had  much  to  do  with  love  affairs,  and 
he  knew  well  how  to  sing  and  make  verses, 
and  for  a  long  time  he  roamed  all  through 
the  land  to  make  love  to  the  ladies. 

Such  a  motive  was  well  enough  as  re- 
laxation, from  his  more  serious  business, 
such  as  appearing  at  the  head  of  three 
hundred  thousand  fighting  men,  as  re- 
corded by  the  chronicler,  William  of 
Malmsbury.  There  were  others  to 
whom  poetry  was  a  profession,  and  aside 
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from  that  of  arms,  no  other  profession 
had  equal  social  or  political  importance. 
From  its  very  origin  and  cause,  trou- 
badour poetry  flourished  under  the  pat- 
ronage of  ranic.  Guilhelm  and  Richard 
were  not  the  only  patrons  who  were  fol- 


porriEiia,  the  i 


lowers  of  the  art  as  well.  Among  the 
names  of  those  whose  station  in  life  we 
know,  we  find  twenty-two  of  the  lower 
and  middle  classes,  thirteen  of  the  clergy, 
fifty-seven  of  the  nobility  and  twenty- 
three  reigning  princes.  No  other  litera- 
ture of  any  age  or  country  can  show  a  ^ 
greater  aristocracy  of  poets. 

Their  political  importance  was  as  re- 
markable as  their  social  standing,  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  story  of  Bertram  de  Born, 
the  cause  of  half  the  troubles  of  Europe. 
It  is  he  who  is  said  to  have  brought  about 
the  quarrels  between  Henry  II  of  Eng- 
land and  his  sons,  Henry,  called  "the 
young  king,"  John  Lackland,  and  Rich- 
ard the  Lion-hearted.  Dante,  in  the  In- 
ferno, has  passed  judgment  upon  Ber- 
tran,  representing  the  troubadour  as  car- 
rying his  severed  head  lantern-wise  in  his 
hand,  a  punishment  for  separating  those 
as  closely  knit  together  as  father  and 
son. 

Leaving  the  Poitiers  of  Guilhelm  and 
making  for  the  south,  as  his  descendant 
Richard  must  have  done  many  and  many 
a  time,  we  come  to  Hautefort,  in  the 
border  hills  of  Perigord,  the  old  Auto- 
fort  of  this  baron-poet,  Bertran.  A  short 
pillar,  half  buried  in  the  wall  near  the 
entrance  of  the  new  castle,  is  all  that  re- 
mains of  the  old  stronghold.  But  if  we 
pursue  our  journey  four  miles  back  to 
the  north,  we  reach  another  spot  linked 
with  the  name  of  this  politician.  Set 
in  meadows  bounded  by  the  woods, 
which  are  in  turn  shut  in  by  the  low 
mountains  of  Perigord,  is  the  ruined  Cis- 
tercian Abbey  of  Dalon.  Here,  in  a 
hush  and  peace  which  hovers  down  upon 
us  through  a  space  of  eight  centuries, 
Bertran  spent  his  last  years.  And  in  this 
quiet  cloister  at  the  same  time  Bemart 
de  Ventadorn,  the  sweetest  singer  of  the 
middle  ages,  sought  and  found  rest. 

The  village  of  Mousticr  Ventadour 
lies  east  of  Dalon  at  a  goodly  distance. 
This  is  modern  Ventadorn,  though  the 
old  stone  cottages,  with  their  dormer 
windows  set  in  long,  low-sloping  roofs 
of  thatch,  seem  a  veritable  link  with  riie 
past.  The  ruins  of  the  ancient  castle 
crown  a  hill  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away. 
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with  a  narrow  lane  leading  to  ft  from 
the  village.  On  the  heels  of  gratitude 
that  Bernart's  songs  had  so  fit  a  setting 
comes  the  thought  that  Ventadorn  itself 
may  have  set  the  key,  whispered  the  mel- 
ody, inspired  the  feeling  that  mark  his 
verses.  The  place  is  overgrown  with 
ivy  and  shrubbery.  At  one  side  lies  a 
garden,  at  the  other  a  thick  grove  ex- 
tends down  the  hill.  Two  noisy  brooks, 
flowing  from  either  side,  meet  at  the  foot 


three-fold,  writing  the  words,  composing 
the  music  and  singing  the  song  to  the 
lute  or  viol,  "trobar,  violar,  cantar." 
When  we  read  the  poems  to-day  we  get 
but  a  third  of  their  original  effect. 
Be  mart  was  superlative  in  all  three 
phases,  and  could  not  but  feel  a  deep 
sense  of  gratitude  to  the  lord  who  had 
made  a  poet  of  him.  When  he  came 
later  to  write  of  the  lady  of  the  castle, 
the  daus^ter-in-law  of  his  first  patron. 


"  1  n '  HHiiM^^^^^ 


A    MUSH    AKO    PEACI    HOVEU   OVER    1 

of  the  slope  B  rches  flash  white  in  the 
sunshine  aspens  qu  ver,  from  the  ever- 
greens a  dove  calls  to  its  mate.  Every 
kind  of  tree  and  flower  and  bird  seems 
to  love  the  place  where  Bemart  grew 
and  sang. 

Bom  of  servants  of  the  castle,  he  early 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  lord,  who  had 
him  taught  the  rules  of  verse  and  song, 
for  the  troubadour  was  the  first  mod- 
em musician  as  well  as  the  first  poet  of 
art.     The  art  of  the  troubadour  was 


S    RUINED     ABBEY  OF  DALDN 

his  poems  were  filled  with  a  spirit  hith- 
erto unknown.  Thus  he  became  the  sec- 
ond father  of  Provencal  poetry  god- 
father of  its  romantic  spirit,  as  Guil- 
helm  was  sire  of  its  artistic  form. 

In  that  glorious  democracy  of  brains 
talent  conquered  rank,  but  though  Eble 
and  his  wife  Margarida  treated  Bernart 
as  an  equal,  he  himself  felt  the  differ- 
ence in  their  stations.  Thus  his  poems 
in  praise  of  Margarida  were  full  of  a 
sentiment  as  respectful  as  it  was  delicate. 
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I    my   lady,    all    other   joyi 


ason   ihat   thus   I  can   live, 
never  tell  her  my  love; 
afar  and  her  soft  eyes  give 
ntle  as  gentlest  dove 
lest  I  run  to  her, 
idy  eltdowered  to  stir 
hope  and  despair  and  fear, 
of  love  as  my  lady  dear. 


be   proud   of   thy   i 


ON  THE  CREST 
VBNTADOUR, 
HART, 


When    the    fresh    grass    and    little    leaves 
appear, 
And  cherry  blooms  smile  from  the  sombre 

When   the   nightingale,   so   high   and   clear, 

Lifts  its  voice  and  sings  for  me, 
1   am  glad  of  the  bird's  song,   and  glad  of 

the  bloom. 
And  glad  of  the   lady  nhose  eyes  hold   my 

Shut  in  from  all  else,  by  my  rapture  held 


followed  by  other  court 
if  whom  were  likewise 
eir  lords'  household,  for 
cnowledged  master  of  the 
canso  or  love  song.  In  this  way,  even 
for  poets  who  were  not  dependent,  the 
style  was  fixed  and  the  deferential  spirit 
became  the  motive  power  of  love  verses. 
There  is  in  all  of  Bernart's  poems  a 
note  of  sweetness  and  sincerity.  The 
best  characteristics  of  Provencal  verse 
are  his — the  lover's  humility,  the  poet's 
Joy  in  the  spring  and  in  his  love,  the 
mastery  of  versification  and  a  simplicity 
supreme  for  all  its  elaborate  form.  His 
originality  is  without  question.  The 
fifty  poems  left  us  have  a  fervour  and 
spontaneity  not  found  in  his  predeces- 
sors, a  plaintive  sweetness  to  be  looked 
for  in  vain  in  the  classics,  and  a  splen- 
dour of  versification  beyond  the  power 
of  the  verse  of  the  people.     He  was  one 
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of  the  greatest  love  poets  of  medieval 
Europe.  Petrarch  himself  has  borrowed 
the  thought  from  this  stanza  of  one  of 
Bernart's  lyrics. 

Whene'er  I  see  (be  lark's  glad  flight 

Striving  to  reach  the  lun  above, 
Until  she  (alh  from  sheerest  height,— 

Obiivious  of  all  save  love, — 
Then  do  I  eovy  her  the  art 

Of  losing  ill  in  her  desire. 
Then  do  I  wonder  nby  my  heart 

Is  not  consumed  by  its  onn  fire! 

The  singing  of  love  verses  was  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  troubadour.  Occa- 
sionally real  and  deep,  this  love  was  usU' 
ally  but  a  matter  of  form.  It  was  the 
poet's  conventional  way  of  thanking  the 
baron  for  his  hospitality.  Poetry  was 
the  language  by  means  of  which  chival- 
ric  faith  manifested  itself,  and  the  trou- 
badour was  the  apostle  of  that  faith. 
Like  its  other  manifestations,  he  c^ten 
failed  to  reach  the  heights  to  which  he 
aspired.      Dante's    spiritual     love    for 


Ueatrice  is  the  realisation  of  the  trouba-    , 
dour's  ideal. 

Bernart's   conception   of  woman   had 
its  effect  upon  his  successors,   aided  no 
doubt  by  chivalry  and  a  growing  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin.     One  of  the  poems 
of  Arnaut  de  Maruelh,  literally  trans- 
lated, reads  like  a  litany.     Perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  declare  that  poetry  in- 
fluenced  the  ritual  as  much  as  church 
prayers  influenced  verse. 
Lady,  the  most  charming  creature 
That  ever  nature  formed  upon  (his  earth, 
Better  than   I  can  say  or   ever  koon. 
More  beautiful  than  the  fairest  day  of  May, 
Sun  of  the  Sea,  Shadow  in  summer. 
Rose  of  May,  Rain  of  April, 
Flower  of  Beauty,  Mirror  of  Love, 
Key  of  Great  Price,  Vessel  of  Honour, 
House  of  Gifts,  Captain  of  Youth, 
Sum  and  Root  of  all  Knowledge, 
Chamber  of  Joy,  Dwelling  Place  of  Courtesy, 
Lady,  with  clasped  hands  I  supplicate  yod, 

And  promise  me  your  love! 
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Arnaut  was  one  of  the  many  trouba- 
dours who  gave  up  a  study  for  the  priest- 
hood to  take  up  that  of  poetry.  His 
verse  prepares  us  for  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligious peace  which  hovers  over  the  trim 
little  village  of  Mareull,  some  miles  to 
the  west  of  Ventadour,  where  the  river 
Belle,  bordered  with  tall  poplars,  winds 
through  rich  meadows  of  a  spreading 
valley.  Quiet  thoughtfulness,  deep  senti- 
ment and  a  lovely  melody  passed  from 
his  birthplace  into  the  songs  of  Arnaut 
before  he  journeyed  southward  with  his 
jonRleurs. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  he  must  have 
come  upon  Riberac,  the  birthplace  of  an- 
other Arnaut.  Dante  hailed  this  Arnaut 
I>aniel  as  his  master,  borrowing  from 
him  a  verse  form,  the  sestina,  which  has 
become  one  of  the  glories  of  Italian  po- 
etry. The  villagers  point  out  to  us  only 
the  traditional  site  of  the  castle,  where 


the  poet  was  bom.  This  "Greater  Ar- 
naut," like  the  lesser,  travelled  south, 
but  we  find  few  remembrances  of  him 
even  in  his  favourite  haunt,  Beauvillc 
on  the  Garonne.  An  unpoetic  gen- 
darmerie stands  upon  the  site  of  the 
castle  where  he  sang.  Noisy  swallows 
break  the  quiet  of  the  town.  Nothing 
but  the  blue  of  the  distant  Pyrenees  re- 
mains as  Daniel  saw  it.  We  have  lost 
the  personal  note;  we  cannot  read  the 
poet  through  the  spirit  of  his  dwelling- 
place,  as  we  could  with  Bcrnart  or  with 
Arnaut  de  Maruelh. 

So,  too,  Daniel's  poetry  is  less  vital 
to  us.  He  was  the  Browning  of  his  time, 
and  the  Swinburne,  delighting  in  ob- 
scure expressions  and  elaborate  technical 
feats.  A  simple  style,  he  explains,  does 
well  enough  for  the  successful  lover,  but 
an  unsuccessful  suitor  like  himself  re- 
quires difficult  constructions  and  unusual 
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rhymes.  "I  am  Arnaut,"  he  tells  us, 
"who  loves  Laura,  and  hunts  the  hare 
with  the  ox,  and  swims  against  the  tide" 
— things  as  difficult  to  do  as  to  win  her 
love.  Whereupon  the  Monk  of  Mon- 
taudon,  the  arch  satirist  and  veriest  ras- 
cal of  all  the  troubadours,  made  declara- 
tion :  "Arnaut  Daniel  has  sung  nothing 
all  his  life  but  a  few  foolish  verses  that 
none  can  understand,  and  since  he 
'hunted  the  hare  with  the  ox  and  swam 
against  the  stream'  his  singing  is  not 
worth  a  rap." 

To  us  the  poet  whom  Petrarch  called 
"the  lesser  Arnaut"  reached  higher  in 
his  songs  than  Daniel,  just  as  he  went 
farther  to  the  south  to  have  them  sung. 
But  before  we  follow  him  to  Carcas- 
sonne, let  us  go  back  along  the  Garonne 
from  Daniel's  Beauville  to  Blaye,  whose 


prince  in  these  old  days  became  one  of 
the  famous  lovers  of  the  world. 

Jaufre  Rudel  lived  in  a  massive  fort- 
ress overlooking  a  busy  port.  He  wor- 
shipped at  the  old  church  of  St.Romanus, 
where,  according  to  belief,  Roland,  Oliver 
and  Turpin  lie  buried.  His  ears,  already 
tuned  from  early  training  and  associa- 
tion  to  the  overtones  of  romance,  were 
doubly  sensitive  to  tales  of  travellers 
coming  into  port.  His  fortress,  his 
church,  the  very  village  of  his  people, 
were  afterward  destroyed  by  the  archi- 
tect 0^  the  present  castle,  but  his 
story  lives  in  the  deathless  words  of 
Petrarch,  Dante,  Uhland,  HeinCj  Car- 
ducci.  Browning,  Swinburne,  Rostand 
and  many  lesser  poets.  The  trouba- 
dours themselves  wrote  verses  about  him 
and  the  Provencal  biography  tells  how 
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he  sought  out  his  ideal  and  by  his  death 
fixed  the  dream  beyond  the  possibility  of 
fading. 

He  fell  in  love  wiih  (he  Counleis  of 
Tripoli  without  seeing  her,  becauie  of  the 
good  he  had  heard  of  her  from  pilgrims  who 
came  from  Anlioch.  And  he  made  many 
venes  about  her  with  fine  airs  but  simple 
words,  and  through  the  desire  of  seeing  bet 
he  took  the  cross  and  set  sail  upon  the  sea. 
And  in  the  vessel  so  great  a  malady  over- 
took him  that  those  nho  were  niih  him 
thought  he  nas  dead  on  the  ship.  But  they 
did  what  they  could,  taking  him  to  Tripoli, 
to  an  inn,  as  one  dead.  And  (hey  made  the 
Countess  aware  of  it,  and  she  came  to  his 
bed  and  took  hiro  in  her  arms.  And  he  knew 
it  was  the  Countess,  for  sight,  hearing  and 
understanding  returned  to  him,  and  he 
praised  God  and  thanked  Him  that  He  had 
preserved  his  life  until  he  had  seen  her. 
And  with  that  be  died  in  the  arms  of  bis 
lady.  And  she  gave  him  honourable  burial 
in  ibe  bouse  of  the  Temple,  and  then,  on 
that  same  day,  she  became  a  nun,  because  of 
her  grief  for  hiro  and  for  his  death. 

Love  made  Rude)  a  romanticist  and 


a  visionary;  it  made  Peire  Vidal  a  ouid- 
man.  We  find  traces  of  Vidal  at  Car- 
cassonne, toward  which  we  left  Amaut 
de  Maruelh  advancing.  Amaut,  the 
greatest  love  poet  after  Bcmart  de  Ven- 
tadom,  must  yield  to  Peire  in  one  point, 
he  could  not  sing  his  own  verses,  but 
must  take  a  jongleur  with  him  if  be 
wished  to  please  his  audience.  Vidal, 
on  the  other  hand,  sang  even  better  than 
he  wrote.  We  may  be  sure  of  it,  for 
he  tells  us  so  himself:  "Cantava  miekit 
i'omt  del  man" — I  sing  better  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world. 

\\niat  the  modern  alienists  call  an  ex- 
aggerated ego  was  not  the  tmly  sign 
Peire  Vidal  showed  of  madness.  Let 
us  see  what  the  troubadour  biographer 
has  to  say : 

And  he  fell  to  loving  Loba  of  Puegoauder. 
Now  Loba  (the  name  means  sbe-nolf)  was 
of  Carcassonne,  and  Peire  made  himself  be 
called  Lop  for  love  of  her,  bearing  a  wolf 
on  his  coat  of  arms.  And  in  the  mountains 
of  Cabaret  he  made  men  hunt  him  with  dogs 
and  with  mastiffs  and  with  greyhounds,  even 
as  men  do  hunt  a  wolf.  And  he  put  on  the 
skin  of  a  wolf  to  make  the  shepherds  and 
dogs  believe  him  one.  Then  the  shepherds 
and  their  dog*  bunted  him  and  so  evilly  dealt 
with  biro  that  be  was  brought  as  one  dead 
to  the  dwelling  of  the  she-wolf  of  Puegnau- 
tier.  And  when  the  saw  that  it  was  even 
Peire  Vidal  she  made  right  roerry  over  his 
folly  and  laughed  greatly,  and  also  her  bus- 
Yet  they  cared  for  him  until  he  was 
well,  for  the  fair  Loba  had  vanity 
enough  to  feel  flattered  at  so  signal  a 
proof  of  devotion  in  a  famous  poet. 
Many  are  the  wild  acts  of  Vidal,  not 
the  least  bringing  home  from  the  cru- 
sade a  young  Greek  bride,  whom  he  said 
was  the  niece  of  the  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople. Our  madman  then  claimed 
royal  honours — a  long  stride  upward  in 
the  animal  kingdom  from  a  wolf  to  a 


king. 

Loba  was  properly  of  Cabaret,  but 
the  dour  mountain  stronghold  of  that 
bleak  region  seems  less  fitted  for  poetrv 
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than  nearby  Carcassonne,  where  Peire 
also  sang.  The  Carcassonne  of  the  work- 
a-day  world  is  noted  for  the  manufacture 
of  capsules  and  retorts.  But  southwest 
of  the  modem  town,  on  the  crest  of  the 
hill,  stands  the  old  city,  sixty  miles  from 
the  Pyrenees — eight  centuries  from  mod- 
em science.  The  foundations  of  the 
castle  were  laid  by  Roman  architects; 
one  of  the  towers  is  said  to  have  been 
built  by  the  Visigoths  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, but  it  stands  to-day  the  closest 
point  of  contact  with  troubadour  lives, 
the  most  perfectly  preserved  of  all  their 
castles.  The  ancient  moat,  the  brown 
walls,  the  barbicans,  the  more  than  two 
score  towers — nothing  is  lacking  to  com- 
plete the  efEect.  Here  on  the  hilltop 
the  past  lives.  Now  we  knew  why  the 
old  peasant  of  Gustave  Nadaud's  poem 
felt  that  life  was  incomplete  without  a 
sight  of  Carcassonne.  It  is  not  merely 
that  the  place  suggests  poetry,  but  is 
poetry  itself. 

With  the  poetic  justice  and  sense  of 


fitness  that  seems  innate  in  Provence, 
we  find  the  manuscript  of  Flamenca  in 
the  Carcassonne  town  library.  This 
rhymed  novel  is  one  of  the  finest  poems 
of  the  middle  ages,  and  in  addition  it 
gives  us  our  most  intimate  knowledge 
of  feudal  life  at  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  Therefore,  though  troubadour 
poetry,  strictly  speaking,  is  lyric,  this  ro- 
mance bears  a  close  relation  to  it.  We 
may  be  sure  that  society  listened  intently 
as  the  jongleur  told  of  the  woes  of 
Flamenca,  who  was  confined  in  a  tower 
by  her  husband  for  no  reason  at  all  but 
groundless  jealousy.  A  young  lord, 
Guilhelm  de  Nevers,  hears  of  the  sad 
case  and  resolves  to  right  the  lady's 
wrongs.  He  takes  the  assistant's  place 
in  the  little  church  where  Flamenca,  al- 
ways guarded  by  a  watchful  husband, 
is  allowed  to  worship  every  Sunday.  It 
is  a  most  romantic  situation.  Lest  the 
jealous  husband  suspect,  all  communica- 
tion must  be  telegraphic  in  its  conden- 
sation.    As  the  new  clerk  presents  the 
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Missal  for  Flamenca  to  kiss,  he  sighs 
audibly,  "Alas  I"  Flamenca,  shut  in  her 
tower,  has  nothing  else  all  week  to  think 
about.  The  following  Sunday  she  mur- 
murs, "Why  complain?" 

Thereafter  they  converse  at  successive 
services,  two  syllables  only  at  each  Mass. 
By  the  merciful  cooperation  of  Holy 
Days  a  meeting  is  arranged  within  the 
short  space  of  three  months.  The  in- 
tervention of  the  knight  finally  effects 
the  cure  of  the  husband's  jealousy,  and 
they  all  live  happily  forever  after.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  Flamenca's  treatment 
by  her  husband  should  have  brought 
forth  a  champion.  In  an  earlier  day  it 
would  have  passed  unnoticed,  but  among 
the  Provenqaux,  the  most  cultured  peo- 
ple of  medieval  Europe,  the  importance 
of  woman  was  increasing.  This  is  both 
cause  and  effect. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  high-bom  and 
high-minded  women  to  protect  and  fa- 
vour poetry  and  to  receive  in  return  the 


troubadour's  homage.  Beyond  this,  the 
Provengale  was  a  poet  herself  1  Of  all 
the  writers  of  Greece,  Sappho  is  the  only 
woman.  Counting  in  two  women  from 
Italy  who  wrote  verses  in  the  Provencal 
language,  we  have  here  a  list  of  twenty, 
with  at  least  some  literaiy  fragment  re- 
maining of  the  work  of  most.  Among 
them  are  Maria  de  Ventadom  and  Bea- 
trix, Comtesse  of  Provence,  the  wife  of 
Raymond  Berenger,  himself  a  renowned 
patron  of  poetry.  One  of  their  number 
is  Clare  d'Anduzc,  who  expresses  the 
feeling  of  all  followers  of  art  in  her 
couplet : 

Whene'er  I  wish  to  ling  1  weep;  my  «rt 
Says  not  aloud  nhat  »ingi  within  my  heart. 

Most  sincere  and  natural  of  women 
writers  is  Biatritz  de  Die,  who  has  left 
us  five  poems  filled  with  passionate  ten- 
derness and  spontaneity — rare  virtues  in 
Provengal  verse.  The  Sappho  of  Prov- 
ence   wrote    straight    from   her   heart, 
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scorning  the  obscurities  which  many  of 
the  writers  substituted  for  originality  or 
depth  of  feeling.  A  poor  little  town  is 
Die,  a  long  distance  to  the  northeast  of 
romantic  Carcassonne,  and  farther  still 
out  of  the  world.  At  the  farthermost 
part  of  the  city  is  a  little  garden  over- 
loolcing  the  river  Drome.  Within  it  we 
find  a  bust  of  Biatritz,  an  imagined  por- 
trait standing,  fittingly  enough,  beneath  a 
weeping-willow  tree.  Die  seems  made 
for  tears,  and  poor  Biatritz  must  have 
had  her  share,  for. she  was  foolish  enough 
to  fall  in  love  with  that  jolly  old  rascal 
Raimbaut  d'Aurenga,  who  dared  to 
write  a  verse  that  could  not  be  classified 
as  canto  or  love  song,  sirventes  or  politi- 
cal song,  dance,  dawn  or  even-song.  He 
labeled  it: 

THE  WHAT-YOU-CALL-IT 
Lbtco,  niy  lord,  a  task  I'll  try, 

I  kDOW  not  what,  thought  itart  i 
Love  *ODg  or  dance  or  battle-cry, 


What  matters  since  I'm  not  dismayed? 
Yet  if  the  verse  should  go  anry. 
The  greatest  poets  could  not  aid. 

Because  do  one  ever  saw  such  a  verse  made 
by  man  or  noroao  in  this  whole  century,  nor 
in  any  age  which  has  pasti 

The  verse's  end  is  drawing  nigh. 

And  Whai-You-Call-Ifs  plana  were  laid 
So  well  that  all  had  best  apply 

And  lightly  spell  a  name  so  weighed. 
If  others  wish  to  sing  it,  t 

Give  full  assent  and  feel  well  paid. 

And  if  any  one  asks  him  who  created  it,  he 
may  say  it  was  the  work  of  one  who  knew 
how  to  do  any  sort  of  ■  thing  on  eardi  he 
wished  to  dol 

The  chief  glory  of  Provencal  verse  lay 
in  its  elaborate  stanzaic  form  and  the 
richness  of  its  rhyme.  Peire  de  Corbiac 
has  one  composition  of  eight  hundred 
and  forty  lines  all  rhyming  alike.    To  an 
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I    my   lady,    all   olher   joyi 


^ason   that   ihu«   I  can   live, 

never  tell  her  my  love; 
afar  and  her  soft  eye)  give 
ntle  as  gentlest  dove 
test  I  run  to  her, 
ady  en  dowered  to  stir 
hope  and  despair  and  fear, 
of  love  as  my  lady  dear. 


,   be    proud    of   thy   i 


MIDDLE    AGEl 


When    the    fresh    grass    and    little    leaves 
appear, 
And  cherry  blooms  smile  from  the  sombre 
tree, 
When   the   nighlingale,   so   high    and   clear, 

Lifts  its  voice  and  sings  for  mc, 
1   am  glad   of  the  bird's  song,  and  glad  of 

the  bloom. 
And  glad  of  the  lady  vrhose  eyes  hold  my 

Shut  in  from  all  else,  by  my  rapture  held 


followed  by  other  court 
if  whom  were  likewise 
icir  lords*  household,  for 
Dcrnart  was  acknowledged  master  of  the 
canso  or  love  song.  In  this  way,  even 
for  poets  who  were  not  dependent,  the 
style  was  fixed  and  the  deferential  spirit 
became  the  motive  power  of  love  verses. 
There  is  In  all  of  Bernart's  poems  a 
note  of  sweetness  and  sincerity.  The 
best  characteristics  of  Provengal  verse 
arc  his — the  lover's  humility,  the  poet's 
joy  in  the  spring  and  in  his  love,  the 
mastery  of  versification  and  a  simplicity 
supreme  for  all  its  elaborate  form.  His 
originality  is  without  question.  The 
fifty  poems  left  us  have  a  fervour  and 
spontaneity  not  found  in  bis  predeces- 
sors, a  plaintive  sweetness  to  be  looked 
for  in  vain  in  the  classics,  and  a  splen- 
dour of  versification  beyond  the  power 
of  the  verse  of  the  people.    He  was  one 
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of  the  greatest  love  poets  of  medieval 
Europe.  Petrarch  himself  has  borrowed 
the  thought  from  this  stanza  of  one  of 
Be  mart's  lyrics. 

Whene'er  1  att  ibe  lark's  glad  flight 

Striving  to  reacb  the  sua  above, 
Until  she  falls  from  sheerest  height, — 

Oblivious  of  all  save  love,— 
Then  do  I  envy  her  the  art 

Of  losing  all  in  her  desire, 
Then  do  I  wonder  why  my  heart 

Is  not  consumed  by  its  own  lirel 

The  singing  of  love  verses  was  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  troubadour.  Occa- 
sionally real  and  deep,  this  love  was  usu- 
ally but  a  matter  of  form.  It  was  the 
poet's  conventional  way  of  thanking  the 
baron  for  his  hospitality.  Poetry  was 
the  language  by  means  of  which  chival- 
ric  faith  manifested  itself,  and  the  trou- 
badour was  the  apostle  of  that  faith. 
Like  its  other  manifestations,  he  often 
failed  to  reach  the  heights  to  which  he 
aspired.      Dante's    spiritual    love    for 


salisation  of  the  trouba- 


Beatrice  is  th 
dour's  ideal. 

Be  mart's   conception  of  woman   had 
its  effect  upon  his  successors,  aided  no 
doubt  by  chivalry  and  a  growing  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin.     One  of  the  poems 
of  Arnaut  de  Maruelh,  literally  trans- 
lated, reads  like  a  litany.     Perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  declare  that  poetry  in- 
fluenced the  ritual  as  much  as  church 
prayers  influenced  verse. 
Lady,  the  most  charming  creature 
That  ever  nature  formed  upon  this  earth, 
Better  than  I  can  say  or  ever  know. 
More  beautiful  than  the  fairest  day  of  May, 
Sun  of  the  Sea,  Shadow  in  summer. 
Rose  of  May,  Rain  of  April, 
Flower  of  Beauty,  Mirror  of  Love, 
Key  of  Great  Price,  Vessel  of  Honour, 
House  of  Gifts,  Captain  of  Youth, 
Sum  and  Root  of  all  Knowledge, 
Chamber  of  Joy,  Dwelling  Place  of  Courtesy, 
Lady,  vciih  clasped  bands   I  supplicate  you, 
Take  me  as  your  servitor 
And  promise  me  your  love! 
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Arnaut  was  one  of  the  many  trouba- 
dours who  gave  up  a  study  for  the  priest- 
hood to  take  up  that  of  poetry.  His 
verse  prepares  us  for  the  spirit  of  re- 
ligious peace  which  hovers  over  the  trim 
little  village  of  Mareuil,  some  miles  to 
the  west  of  Ventadour,  where  the  river 
Belle,  bordered  with  tall  poplars,  winds 
through  rich  meadows  of  a  spreading 
valley.  Quiet  thoughtfulness,  deep  senti- 
ment and  a  lovely  melody  passed  from 
his  birthplace  into  the  songs  of  Arnaut 
before  he  journeyed  southward  with  his 
jongleurs. 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  he  must  have 
come  upon  Riberac,  the  birthplace  of  an- 
other Arnaut.  Dante  hailed  this  Arnaut 
Daniel  as  his  master,  borrowing  from 
him  a  verse  form,  the  seslina,  which  has 
become  one  of  the  glories  of  Italian  po- 
etry. The  villagers  point  out  to  us  only 
the  traditional  site  of  the  castle,  where 


A  POEM  IN  rrsELF 

the  poet  was  bom.  This  "Greater  Ar- 
naut," liice  the  lesser,  travelled  south, 
but  we  find  few  remembrances  of  him 
even  in  his  favourite  haunt,  Beauville 
on  the  Garonne.  An  unpoctic  gen- 
darmerie stands  upon  the  site  of  the 
castle  where  he  sang.  Noisy  swallows 
break  the  quiet  of  the  town.  Nothing 
but  the  blue  of  the  distant  Pyrenees  re- 
mains as  Daniel  saw  it.  Wc  have  lost 
the  personal  note;  we  cannot  read  the 
poet  through  the  spirit  of  his  dwelling- 
place,  as  we  could  with  Bemart  or  with 
Arnaut  de  Maruelh. 

So,  too,  Daniel's  poetry  is  less  vital 
to  us.  He  was  the  Browning  of  his  time, 
and  the  Swinburne,  delighting  in  ob- 
scure expressions  and  elaborate  technical 
feats.  A  simple  style,  he  explains,  docs 
well  enough  for  the  successful  lover,  but 
an  unsuccessful  suitor  like  himself  re- 
quires difficult  constructions  and  unusual 
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rhymes.  "I  am  Arnaut,"  he  telk  us, 
"who  loves  Laura,  and  hunts  the  hare 
with  the  ox,  and  swims  against  the  tide" 
' — things  as  difScult  to  do  as  to  win  her 
love.  Whereupon  the  Monk  of  Mon- 
taudon,  the  ardi  satirist  and  veriest  ras- 
cal of  all  the  troubadours,  made  declara- 
tion: "Arnaut  Daniel  has  sung  nothing 
all  his  life  but  a  few  foolish  verses  that 
none  can  understand,  and  since  he 
'hunted  the  hare  with  the  ox  and  swam 
against  the  stream'  his  singing  is  not 
worth  a  rap." 

To  us  the  poet  whom  Petrarch  called 
"the  lesser  Arnaut"  reached  higher  in 
his  songs  than  Daniel,  just  as  he  went 
farther  to  the  south  to  have  them  sung. 
But  before  we  follow  him  to  Carcas- 
sonne, let  us  go  back  along  the  Garonne 
from  Daniel's  Beauville  to  Blaye,  whose 


prince  in  these  old  days  became  one  of 
the  famous  lovers  of  the  world. 

Jaufre  Rudel  lived  in  a  massive  fort- 
ress overlooking  a  busy  port.  He  wor- 
shipped at  the  old  church  of  St.  Romanus, 
where,  according  to  belief,  Roland,  Oliver 
and  Turpin  lie  buried.  His  ears,  already 
tuned  from  early  training  and  associa- 
tion to  the  overtones  of  romance,  were 
doubly  sensitive  to  tales  of  travellers 
coming  into  port.  His  fortress,  his 
church,  the  very  village  of  his  people, 
were  afterward  destroyed  by  the  archi- 
tect of  the  present  castle,  but  his 
story  lives  in  the  deathless  words  of 
Petrarch,  Dante,  Uhland,  Heine,  Car- 
ducci,  Browning,  Swinburne,  Rostand 
and  many  lesser  poets.  The  trouba- 
dours themselves  wrote  verses  about  him 
and  the  Provencal  biography  tells  how 
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he  sought  out  his  ideal  and  by  his  death 
fixed  the  dream  beyond  the  possibility  of 
iading. 

He  fell  in  love  with  the  Countess  of 
Tripoli  without  seeing  her,  because  of  the 
good  he  had  heard  of  her  from  pilgrims  who 
came  from  Antioch.  And  he  made  many 
verses  about  her  with  tine  airs  but  simple 
words,  and  through  the  desire  of  seeing  her 
he  look  the  cross  and  set  sail  upon  the  sea. 
And  in  the  vessel  so  great  a  malady  over- 
took him  ihai  those  who  were  with  him 
thought  he  was  dead  on  the  ship.  But  they 
did  what  they  could,  taking  him  to  Tripoli, 
to  an  inn,  as  one  dead.  And  they  made  the 
Countess  aware  of  it,  and  she  came  to  his 
bed  and  took  him  in  her  arms.  And  he  knew 
it  was  the  Countess,  for  sight,  hearing  and 
understanding  returned  to  bim,  and  he 
praised  God  and  thanked  Him  that  He  had 
preserved  his  life  until  he  had  seen  her. 
And  with  that  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his 
lady.  And  she  gave  him  honourable  burial 
in  the  house  of  the  Temple,  and  (hen,  on 
that  same  day,  she  became  a  nun,  because  of 
her  grief  for  hiro  and  for  his  death. 

Love  made  Rudel  a  romanticist  and 


a  visionary ;  it  made  Peire  Vidal  a  mad- 
man. We  find  traces  of  Vidal  at  Car- 
cassonne, toward  which  we  left  Amaut 
de  Maruelh  advancing.  Amaut,  the 
greatest  love  poet  after  Bernarl  de  Ven- 
tadorn,  must  yield  to  Peire  in  one  point, 
he  could  not  sing  his  own  verses,  but 
must  take  a  jongleur  with  him  if  he 
wished  to  please  his  audience.  Vidal, 
on  the  other  hand,  sang  even  better  than 
he  wrote.  We  may  be  sure  of  it,  for 
he  tells  us  so  himself:  "Cantava  miehls 
d'ome  del  mon" — I  sing  better  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world. 

What  the  modern  alienists  call  an  ex- 
aggerated ego  was  not  the  only  sign 
Peire  Vidal  showed  of  madness.  L«t 
us  sec  what  the  troubadour  biographer 
has  to  say : 

And  be  fell  to  loving  Loba  of  Puegnautier. 
Now  Loba  (the  name  means  she-wolf)  was 
of  Carcassonne,  and  Peire  made  himself  be 
called  Lop  for  love  of  her,  bearing  a  wolf 
on  his  coat  of  arms.  And  in  the  mountains 
of  Cabaret  he  made  men  bunt  him  with  dogs 
and  with  mastiffs  and  with  greyhounds,  even 
as  men  do  hunt  a  tvolf.  And  he  put  on  the 
skin  of  a  wolf  to  make  the  shepherds  and 
dogs  believe  him  one.  Then  the  shepherds 
and  their  dogs  hunted  him  and  so  evilly  dealt 
with  him  that  he  was  brought  as  one  dead 
to  the  dwelling  of  the  she-wolf  of  Puegnau- 
tier. And  when  she  saw  that  it  was  even 
Peire  Vidal  she  made  right  merry  over  his 
folly  and  laughed  greatly,  and  also  her  hus- 

Yet  they  cared  for  him  until  he  was 
well,  for  the  fair  Loba  had  vanity 
enough  to  feel  flattered  at  so  signal  a 
proof  of  devotion  in  a  famous  poet. 
Many  are  the  wild  acts  of  Vidal,  not 
the  least  bringing  home  from  the  cru- 
sade a  young  Greek  bride,  whom  he  said 
was  the  niece  of  the  emperor  of  Constant 
tinople.  Our  madman  then  claimed 
royal  honours — a  long  stride  upward  in 
the  animal  kingdom  from  a  wolf  to  a 
king. 

Loba  was  properly  of  Cabaret,  but 
the  dour  mountain  stronghold  of  that 
bleak  region  seems  less  fitted  for  poetrv 
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of  the  greatest  love  poets  of  medixval 
Europe.  Petrarch  himself  has  borrowed 
the  thought  from  this  stanza  of  one  of 
Bern  art's  lyrics. 

Wheoe'er  I  see  ibe  Urk'i  glad  flight 

Striving  to  reach  the  sun  above, 
Until  she  falls  from  sheerest  height, — 

Oblivious  of  all  save  love, — 
TbeD  do  I  envy  her  the  art 

Of  losing  all  in  her  desire, 
Then  do  I  wonder  why  my  heart 

Is  not  consumed  by  its  own  lire  '. 

TTie  singing  of  love  verses  was  one 
of  the  duties  of  the  troubadour.  Occa- 
sionally real  and  deep,  this  love  was  usu- 
ally but  a  matter  of  form.  It  was  the 
poet's  conventional  way  of  thanking  the 
baron  for  his  hospitality.  Poetry  was 
the  language  by  means  of  which  chival- 
ric  faith  manifested  itself,  and  the  trou- 
badour was  the  apostle  of  that  faith. 
Like  its  other  manifestations,  he  often 
failed  to  reach  the  heights  to  which  he 
aspired.      Dante's    spiritual    love    for 


Beatrice  is  the  realisation  of  the  trouba-    . 
dour's  ideal, 

Bernart's  conception    of  woman   had 
its  effect  upon  his  successors,  aided  no 
doubt  by  chivalry  and  a  growing  wor- 
ship of  the  Virgin.     One  of  the  poems 
of  Arnaut  de  Manielh,  literally  trans- 
lated, reads  like  a  litany.     Perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  declare  that  poetry  in- 
fluenced  the  ritual   as  much  as  church 
prayers  influenced  verse. 
Lady,  the  most  charming  creature 
That  eve.r  nature  formed  upon  this  earth, 
Better  than   I  can  say  or  ever  Icoow, 
Mote  beautiful  than  the  fairest  day  of  May, 
Sun  of  the  Sea,  Shadow  in  summer, 
Rose  of  May,  Rain  of  April, 
Flower  of  Beauty,  Mirror  of  Love, 
Key  of  Great  Price,  Vessel  of  Honour, 
House  of  Gifts,  Captain  of  Youth, 
Sum  and  Root  of  all  Knowledge, 
Chamber  of  Joy,  Dwelling  Place  of  Courtesy, 
Lady,  with  clasped  hands   I  supplicate  yon. 
Take  me  as  your  servitor 
And  promise  me  your  love! 
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he  sought  out  his  ideal  'and  by  his  death 
fixed  the  dream  beyond  the  possibility  of 
fading. 

He  fell  in  love  with  the  Countess  of 
Tripoli  without  seeing  her,  because  of  the 
good  he  bad  heard  of  her  from  pilgrims  who 
came  from  Aniioch.  And  he  made  many 
verses  about  her  with  fine  airs  but  simple 
words,  and  through  the  desire  of  seeing  her 
be  took  the  cross  and  set  sail  upon  the  sea. 
And  in  the  vessel  so  great  a  malady  over- 
took him  that  those  who  were  with  him 
thought  he  was  dead  on  the  ship.  But  they 
did  what  they  could,  taking  him  to  Tripoli, 
to  an  inn,  as  one  dead.  And  they  made  the 
Countess  aware  of  it,  and  she  came  to  his 
bed  and  took  him  in  her  arms.  And  he  knew 
it  was  the  Countess,  for  sight,  hearing  and 
understanding  returned  to  him,  and  he 
praised  God  and  thanked  Him  that  He  had 
preserved  his  life  until  he  had  seen  her. 
And  with  that  he  died  in  the  arms  of  his 
lady.  And  she  gave  him  honourable  burial 
in  the  house  of  the  Temple,  and  then,  on 
that  same  day,  she  became  a  nun,  because  of 
her  grief  for  him  and  for  his  death. 

Love  made  Rudel  a  romanticist  and 


a  visionary;  it  made  Peire  Vidal  a  mad- 
man. Wc  find  traces  of  Vidal  at  Car- 
cassonne, toward  which  we  left  Amaut 
de  Manielh  advancing.  Amaut,  the 
greatest  love  poet  after  Bcrnart  de  Ven- 
tadom,  must  yield  to  Peire  in  one  point, 
he  could  not  sing  his  own  verses,  but 
must  take  a  jongleur  with  him  if  he 
wished  to  please  his  audience.  Vidal, 
on  the  other  hand,  sang  even  better  than 
he  wrote.  Wc  may  be  sure  of  it,  for 
he  tells  us  so  himself:  "Cantava  mifhis 
d'ome  del  man" — I  sing  better  than  any 
other  man  in  the  world. 

What  the  modern  alienists  call  an  ex~ 
aggeraled  ego  was  not  the  only  sign 
Peire  Vidal  showed  of  madness.  Let 
us  see  what  the  troubadour  biographer 
has  to  say : 

And  he  fell  to  loving  Loba  of  Puegnautier. 
Now  Loba  [the  name  means  she-wolf)  was 
of  Carcassonne,  and  Peire  made  himself  be 
called  Lop  for  love  of  her,  bearing  a  wolf 

of  Cabaret  he  made  men  hunt  him  with  dogs 
and  with  mastiffs  and  with  greyhounds,  even 
as  men  do  bunt  a  wolf.  And  he  put  on  the 
skin  of  a  wolf  to  make  the  shepherds  and 
dogs  believe  him  one.  Then  the  shepherds 
and  their  dogs  hunted  him  and  so  evilly  dealt 
with  him  that  he  was  brougbl  as  one  dead 
to  the  dwelling  of  the  she-wolf  of  Puegnau- 
tier. And  when  she  saw  that  it  was  eveii 
Peire  Vidal  she  made  tight  merry  over  his 
folly  and  laughed  greatly,  and  also  her  hui- 

Yet  they  cared  for  him  until  he  was 
well,  for  the  fair  Loba  had  vanity 
enough  to  feel  flattered  at  so  signal  a 
proof  of  devotion  in  a  famous  poet. 
Many  are  the  wild  acts  of  Vidal,  not 
the  least  bringing  home  from  the  cru- 
sade a  young  Greek  bride,  whom  he  said 
was  the  niece  of  the  emperor  of  Constan- 
tinople. Our  madman  then  claimed 
royal  honours — a  long  stride  upward  in 
the  animal  kingdom  from  a  wolf  to  a 
king. 

Loba  was  properly  of  Cabaret,  but 
the  dour  mountain  stronghold  of  that 
bleak  region  seems  less  fitted  for  poetrv 
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rhymes.  "I  am  Arnaut,"  he  telb  us, 
"who  loves  Laura,  and  hunts  the  hare 
with  the  ox,  and  swims  against  the  tide" 
• — things  as  difficult  to  do  as  to  win  her 
love.  Whereupon  the  Monk  of  Mon- 
taudon,  the  ardi  satirist  and  veriest  ras- 
cal of  all  the  troubadours,  made  declara- 
tion: "Arnaut  Daniel  has  sung  nothing 
all  his  life  but  a  few  foolish  verses  that 
none  can  understand,  and  since  he 
'hunted  the  hare  with  the  ox  and  swam 
against  the  stream'  his  singing  is  not 
worth  a  rap." 

To  us  the  poet  whom  Petrarch  called 
"the  lesser  Arnaut"  reached  higher  in 
his  songs  than  Daniel,  just  as  he  went 
farther  to  the  south  to  have  them  sung. 
But  before  we  follow  him  to  Carcas- 
sonne, let  us  go  back  along  the  Garonne 
from  Daniel's  Beauville  to  Blaye,  whose 


prince  in  these  old  days  became  one  of 
the  famous  lovers  of  the  world, 

Jaufre  Rude!  lived  in  a  massive  fort- 
ress overlooking  a  busy  port.  He  wor- 
shipped at  the  old  church  of  St.  Romaniis, 
where,  according  to  belief,  Roland,  Oliver 
and  Turpin  lie  buried.  His  ears,  already 
tuned  from  early  training  and  associa- 
tion to  the  overtones  of  romance,  were 
doubly  sensitive  to  talcs  of  travellers 
coming  into  port.  His  fortress,  his 
church,  the  very  village  of  his  people, 
were  afterward  destroyed  by  the  archi- 
tect oi  the  present  castle,  but  his 
story  lives  in  the  deathless  words  of 
Petrarch,  Dante,  Uhland,  Heine,  Car- 
ducci.  Browning,  Swinburne,  Rostand 
and  many  lesser  poets.  The  trouba- 
dours themselves  wrote  verses  about  him 
and  the  Provencal  biography  tells  how 
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Missal  for  Flamenca  to  kiss,  he  sighs 
audibly,  "Alas  I"  Flamenca,  shut  in  her 
tower,  has  nothing  else  all  week  to  think 
about.  The  following  Sunday  she  mur- 
murs, "Why  complain  ?" 

Thereafter  they  converse  at  successive 
services,  two  syllables  only  at  each  Mass. 
By  the  merciful  cooperation  of  Holy 
Days  a  meeting  is  arranged  within  the 
short  space  of  three  months.  The  in- 
tervention of  the  knight  finally  effects 
the  cure  of  the  husband's  jealousy,  and 
they  all  live  happily  forever  after.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  Flamenca's  treatment 
by  her  husband  should  have  brought 
forth  a  champion.  In  an  earlier  day  it 
would  have  passed  unnoticed,  but  among 
the  Proven^aux,  the  most  cultured  peo- 
ple of  medieval  Europe,  the  importance 
of  woman  was  increasing.  This  is  both 
cauw  and  effect. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  high-bom  and 
high-minded  women  to  protect  and  fa- 
vour poetry  and  to  receive  in  return  the 


troubadour's  homage.  Beyond  this,  the 
Froven<;ale  was  a  poet  herself!  Of  all 
the  writers  of  Greece,  Sappho  is  the  only 
woman.  Counting  in  two  women  from 
Italy  who  wrote  verses  in  the  Provencal 
language,  we  have  here  a  list  of  twenty, 
with  at  least  some  literary  fragment  re- 
maining of  the  work  of  most.  Among 
them  are  Maria  de  Ventadom  and  Bea- 
trix, Comtesse  of  Provence,  the  wife  of 
Raymond  Berenger,  himself  a  renowned 
patron  of  poetry.  One  of  dieir  number 
is  Clare  d'Anduze,  who  expresses  die 
feeling  of  all  followers  of  art  in  her 
couplet : 

Whene'er  I  wish  to  ling  t  iveep;  my  art 
Says  not  aloud  what  lingi  within  my  heart 

Most  sincere  and  natural  of  women 
writers  is  Blatritz  dc  Die,  who  has  left 
us  five  poems  filled  with  passionate  ten- 
derness and  spontaneity — rare  virtues  in 
Proveni;al  verse.  The  Sappho  of  Prov- 
ence wrote   straight   from  her  heart. 
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scoming  the  obscurities  which  many  of 
the  writers  substituted  for  originality  or 
depth  of  feeling.  A  poor  little  town  is 
Die,  a  long- distance  to  the  northeast  of 
romantic  Carcassonne,  and  farther  still 
out  of  the  world.  At  the  farthermost 
part  of  the  city  is  a  little  garden  over- 
looking the  river  Drome.  Within  it  we 
find  a  bust  of  Biatritz,  an  imagined  por- 
trait standing,  fittingly  enough,  beneath  a 
weeping-willow  tree.  Die  seems  made 
for  tears,  and  poor  Biatritz  must  have 
had  her  share,  for, she  was  foolish  enough 
to  fall  in  love  with  that  jolly  old  rascal 
Raimbaut  d'Aurenga,  who  dared  to 
write  3  verse  that  could  not  be  classified 
as  canso  or  love  song,  simentes  or  politi- 
cal song,  dance,  dawn  or  even-song.  He 
labeled  it: 

THE  WHAT-YOU-CALL-IT 
Listen,  my  lord,  ■  task  I'll  try, 

I  know  Dot  what,  thought  itart  i 
LoTc  long  or  dance  or  battle-cry. 


DE  BORNEIL,   MASTEK   OF  T 


E  TROUBADOUU 


Yet  if  the  verse  should  go  avrry. 
The  greatest  poets  could  not  aid, 


n  any  age  nhich  has  pastl 


s  nbole  century,  nor 


The  verse's  end  is  drawing  nigh. 

And  Whst-You-Call-It's  plans  ner«  laid 
Sa  well  that  all  had  best  apply 

And  lightly  spell  a  name  so  weighed. 
If  others  wish  to  ling  it,  I 

Give  full  assent  and  feel  well  paid. 

And  if  any  one  asks  him  nho  created  it,  he 
may  say  it  was  the  work  of  one  who  knew 
how  to  do  apy  sort  of  a  thing  on  earth  he 
wished  to  do! 

The  chief  glory  of  Provencal  verse  lay 
in  its  elaborate  stanzaic  form  and  the 
richness  of  its  rhyme.  Pelre  de  Corbiac 
has  one  composition  of  eight  hundred 
and  forty  lines  all  rhyming  alike.    To  an 
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ON  THE  HIIJ.TOF  OF  CARCASSOHNC,  THE 


Missal  for  Flamenca  to  kiss,  he  sighs 
audibly,  "Alas!"  Flamenca,  shut  in  her 
tower,  has  nothing  else  all  week  to  think 
about.  The  following  Sunday  she  mur- 
murs, "Why  complain  ?" 

Thereafter  they  converse  at  successive 
services,  two  syllables  only  at  each  Mass. 
By  the  merciful  cooperation  of  Holy 
Days  a  meeting  is  arranged  within  the 
short  space  of  three  months.  The  in- 
tervention of  the  knight  finally  effects 
the  cure  of  the  husband's  jealousy,  and 
they  all  live  happily  forever  after.  It 
is  noteworthy  that  Flamenca's  treatment 
by  her  husband  should  have  brought 
forth  a  champion.  In  an  earlier  day  it 
would  have  passed  unnoticed,  but  among 
the  Provenqaux,  the  most  cultured  peo- 
ple of  medieval  Europe,  the  importance 
of  woman  was  increasing.  This  is  both 
cause  and  eflect. 

It  was  the  privilege  of  high-bom  and 
high-minded  women  to  protect  and  fa- 
vour poetry  and  to  receive  in  return  the 


troubadour's  homage.  Beyond  this,  the 
Froven^le  was  a  poet  herself  I  Of  all 
the  writers  of  Greece,  Sappho  is  the  only 
woman.  Counting  in  two  women  from 
Italy  who  wrote  verses  in  the  Provencal 
language,  we  have  here  a  list  of  twenty, 
with  at  least  some  literary  fragment  re- 
maining of  the  work  of  most.  Among 
them  are  Maria  de  Ventadom  and  Bea- 
trix, Comtesse  of  Provence,  the  wife  of 
Raymond  Berenger,  himself  a  renowned 
patron  of  poetry.  One  of  their  number 
is  Clare  d'Anduzc,  who  expresses  the 
feeling  of  all  followers  of  art  in  her 
couplet : 

Whene'er  I  wish  to  ling  I  weep;  ray  art 
Says  DO!  aloud  what  einga  withio  my  heart 

Most  sincere  and  natural  of  women 
writers  is  Biatritz  dc  Die,  who  has  left 
us  five  poems  filled  with  passionate  ten- 
derness and  spontaneity — rare  virtues  in 
Provencal  verse.  The  Sappho  of  Prov- 
ence  wrote   straight    from   her   heart, 
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scorning  the  obscurities  which  many  of 
the  writers  substituted  for  originality  or 
depth  of  feeling.  A  poor  little  town  is 
Die,  a  long'  distance  to  the  northeast  of 
romantic  Carcassonne,  and  farther  still 
out  of  the  world.  At  the  farthermost 
part  of  the  city  is  a  little  garden  over- 
looking the  river  Drome.  Within  it  wc 
find  a  bust  of  Biatritz,  an  imagined  por- 
trait standing,  fittingly  enough,  beneath  a 
weeping-willow  tree.  Die  seems  made 
for  tears,  and  poor  Biatritz  must  have 
had  her  share,  for. she  was  foolish  enough 
to  fall  in  love  with  that  jolly  old  rascal 
Raimbaut  d'Aurcnga,  who  dared  to 
write  a  verse  that  could  not  be  classified 
as  canso  or  love  song,  sirventet  or  politi- 
cal song,  dance,  dawn  or  even-song.  He 
labeled  it: 

THE  WHAT-YOU-CALL-IT 
LiateD,  mj  lord,  a  task  I'll  try, 

I  knon   DO!  what,  thongbt  start  is  made. 
Lore  Mng  or  dance  or  battle-cry. 


OF  THE  TROUBADOUM 


What  matters  since  I'm  not  dismayed? 
Yet  if  the  Terse  should  go  avrry. 
The  greatest  poets  could  not  aid. 

Because  no  one  ever  saw  such  a  vetse  made 
by  man  or  woman  in  this  whole  century,  nor 
in  any  age  which  has  pasti 

The  verse's  end  is  drawing  nigh, 

And  What-You-Call-Ifs  plans  were  laid 
So  well  that  all  had  best  apply 

And  rightly  spell  a  name  so  weighed. 
If  others  wish  to  aiog  it,   I 

Give  full  assent  and  feel  well  paid. 

And  if  any  one  asks  him  who  created  it,  be 
may  say  it  was  the  work  of  one  who  knew 
how  to  do  apy  lori  of  a  thing  on  earth  be 
wished  to  do! 

The  chief  glory  of  Provencal  verse  lay 
in  its  elaborate  stanzaic  form  and  the 
richness  of  its  rhyme.  Pcirc  de  Corbiac 
has  one  composition  of  eight  hundred 
and  forty  lines  all  rhyming  alike.    To  an 
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audience  trained  to  appreciate  this, 
Raimbaut's  lapsing  Into  prose  was  of  ir- 
resistibly comic  effect.  Technical  skill 
and  form  were  also  the  heritage  of 
Prdven^al  poetry  to  the  world.  All  po- 
etry has  been  indirectly  touched  by  it, 
Dante  and  Petrarch  were  directly  influ- 
enced. 

The  author  of  the  Divina  Comedia 
was  the  first  great  poet  to  use  the 
speech  of  the  people  instead  of  that 
of  the  scholar.  But  Guilhelm,  long 
before,  had  made  the  popular  dialect  of 
Limousin  the  vehicle  for  cultured  and 
artistic  literary  expression.  Thus  the 
soul  of  Provengal  poetry,  like  its  spiritual 
idea  of  love,  passed  into  the  Italian.  Its 
form  was  also  incorporated.  Nor  was 
the  influence  merely  general.  Individual 
thoughts  of  these  early  poets  have  in- 
spired their  descendants.     Petrarch  bor- 


rowed from  Raimbaut  de  Vacquciras  the 
carrusei  or  war-chariot  figure,  one  of 
the  most  original  and  striking  Ideas  in 
the  whole  sweep  of  medlxval  literature. 
Of  all  the  troubadours,  it  was  Daniel 
whom  the  Italian  poets  claimed  as  a 
master,  Dante  pays  him  the  signal  hon- 
our of  having  him  speak  in  Provencal 
in  the  Divina  Comedia:  "I  am  Amaut, 
who  weeps  and  sings."  In  his  own  day 
not  Daniel,  but  Guiraut  de  Bomeil,  was 
called  the  Master  of  the  Troubadours. 
If  Arnaut  was  the  Browning,  here  we 
have  the  Chaucer  of  Provence.  During 
the  winter  he  studied  at  one  of  the 
academies,  for  the  spirit  of  study  was 
abroad,  preparing  for  the  Renaissance  of 
a  few  centuries  later.  Moreover,  the 
scholar-poet  had  a  library  of  his  own, 
enough  in  those  days  to  account  for  his 
authority    among    the    cultured.     Like 
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Chaucer,  when  spring  came  Borneil  for- 
sook study  for  the  fields  and  the  road. 

It  is  a  long  journey  from  the  Vac* 
queiras  of  Raimbaut  in  Provence  proper 
to  the  birthplace  of  Borneil.  A  straight 
diagonal  line  across  the  country  from  the 
southeast  brings  us  to  Excideuil.  Here 
we  find  a  ruined  donjon  and  a  sweet  lit- 
tle village.  Guiraut  de  Borneil  appeals 
to  our  sympathies  because  of  his  unhappy 
love  affair  and  his  devotion  to  home. 
Even  the  old  biographer  speaks  of  him 
with  loving  praise: 

A  wife  he  would  not,  but  all  that  he 
gained  he  gave  to  his  poor  kindred  and  to 
the  church  of  his  native  town,  the  which 
was,  and  still  is,  called  the  church  of  St. 
Gervais   (his  patron). 

As  we  had  two  Amauts,  so  we  have 
two  Guirauts.  Guiraut  Riquier  is  per- 
haps the  saddest  poet  of  his  age,  not  be- 
cause of  his  life,  but  because  he  was  the 
last  great  figure.  Poetry  was  dying. 
Riquier  tried  to  sustain  its  life.  He  used 
every  practised  form  of  verse.  He  bor- 
rowed new  forms  from  the  verse  of  the 
people,  as  Guilhelm  had  done  in  the  be- 


ginning. He  worked  lovingly  and  un- 
tiringly, but  he  worked  against  too  great 
odds.  Troubadour  poetry  had  lived  its 
allotted  time.  Conditions  which  had 
ministered  at  its  birth  and  fostered  it  in 
its  early  years  had  disappeared.  The  life 
of  which  it  was  the  supremest  expression 
was  no  longer  reality,  but  a  memory. 
When  we  come  to  this  last  troubadour 
we  find  ourselves  back  in  Poitiers,  the 
birthplace  of  Provengal  song.  We  have 
circled  the  troubadour  country.  We 
have  touched  upon  their  history  from 
Guilhelm  down  to  Riquier.  We  have 
found  in  this  fair  land  where  their  his- 
tory was  made,  not  only  what  we  might 
expect,  but  all  that  we  could  dream. 
Here  in  Poitiers,  the  beginning  and  the 
end  of  our  journey,  the  boundary  of 
troubadour  country,  we  find  the  cradle 
and  the  grave  of  the  first  conscious  po- 
etry of  art.  Many  things  are  clear  to 
us  as  we  look  back  over  the  road  we 
have  travelled.  The  song  of  Guilhelm 
died  with  Riquier  only  that  it  might 
live.  Its  influence  is  greater  than  its 
actual  achievements.  Even  to-day  we 
find  in  the  south  of  France  a  little  group 
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of  living  poets  who  have  revived  the  old 
spirit  and  sing  their  songs  in  Provengal.  ^ 

The  most  important  political  and  so- 
cial institution  of  their  age ;  the  class  wrho 
helped  most  to  raise  the  place  of  woman ; 
the  first  modern  musician;  the  earliest 
believer  in  poetic  form;  the  Midas  who 


made  golden  the  song  of  all  neighbour- 
ing peoples ;  the  inspiration  for  verse  and 
tale — this  is  the  troubadour.  And  more 
than  this!  He  marks  the  springtime  of 
poetry,  and  in  him  romance,  love,  beauty, 
sunshine  and  happiness,  the  joy  of  youth 
and  the  youth  of  joy  live  forever. 


THE  NON-COMMERCIAL  DRAMA 

BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


There  is  no  reason  why  the  critic 
should  feel  a  greater  patience  for  the  un- 
commercial drama  than  is  commonly 
evinced  by  the  theatre-going  public;  but 
the  non-commercial  drama  is  another 
thing  entirely.  Any  protest  against 
commercialism  in  the  theatre  should  be 
based  upon  a  clear  distinction  between 
these  very  different  alternatives.  Many 
good  plays  may  be  classed  as  non- 
commercial; but  no  play  that  is  utterly 
uncommercial  can  logically  be  considered 
good. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  all  art  is 
of  necessity  commercial.  Art  makes 
things  whidi  need  to  be  distributed ;  busi- 
ness distributes  things  which  have  been 
made:  and  each  of  the  arts  is,  therefore, 
necessarily  accompanied  by  a  business, 
whose  special  purpose  is  to  distribute  the 
products  of  that  art.  The  sentimental 
tradition  that  a  sincere  artist  should  be 
a  bad  business  man  is  lacking  in  essential 
sanity.  History  has  recorded  a  few  in- 
stances of  great  painters  and  great  poets 
who  have  starved  to  death  or  wearied 
out  their  lives  in  penury  because  they 
failed  to  realise  the  commercial  value  of 
their  products;  but  if  the  public  must 
sentimentalise  over  these  tragical  excep- 
tions, it  should  weep  more  because  the 
artists  were  lacking  in  common  sense 
than  because  the  world  was  lacking  in 
appreciation.  A  man  who  can  make 
great  things  that  his  contemporaries  will 
not  buy  should  be  able  also  to  make  great 
things  that  his  contemporaries  will  buy: 


and  a  failure  to  cope  with  this  alterna- 
tive is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
genius. 

In  a  special  sense,  the  drama  is  of  ne- 
cessity the  most  commercial  of  the  arts. 
A  play  must  be  produced  in  a  theatre; 
and  theatres  cost  money.  In  any  large 
city — and  any  city  that  aspires  to  become 
a  producing  centre  of  the  drama  must 
be  large — a  theatre,  because  it  must  be 
situated  in  a  generally  accessible  district, 
must  occupy  ground  that  is  very  valu- 
able; and  the  mere  continuance  of  its 
existence  demands  a  large  expenditure 
for  rent.  A  play,  also,  must  be  presented 
by  a  company  of  actors;  and  this  neces- 
sity demands  a  large  expenditure  for  sal- 
aries. Furthermore,  the  production  of  a 
play  requires  the  collaboration  of  many 
other  artists  in  addition  to  the  author 
and  the  actors ;  and  these  collaborators — 
the  stage  director,  the  designer  of  the 
scenery  and  costumes,  the  musicians,  the 
electricians,  and  many  minor  function- 
aries— must  also  be  paid  for  their  ser- 
vices. To  sum  the  matter  up,  it  costs 
much  more  to  launch  a  play  than  to 
launch  a  poem  or  a  picture.  This  cost  is 
paid  by  the  theatre-going  public;  and  the 
public  that  pays  the  cost  has  a  reason- 
able right  to  reject  any  project  that  it 
deems  unworthy  of  its  patronage. 

Any  theatrical  production  for  which 
the  theatre-going  public  summarily  re- 
fuses to  defray  the  cost  must  be  classed 
as  uncommercial;  and  to  insist  on  plan- 
ning uncommercial   pla3rs  must  be   re- 
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garded  as  a  failure  in  dramatic  art.  In 
an  art  whose  necessary  aim  is  to  interest 
the  public,  there  is  no  virtue  in  denying 
the  right  of  the  public  to  determine 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  interested.  If 
a  man  has  entered  a  target  competition 
and  has  missed  the  mark,  the  question 
whether  his  failure  has  resulted  from 
aiming  too  low  or  from  aiming  too  high 
is  merely  secondary;  the  point  is  that  he 
has  missed  the  target. 

But  there  are  many  plays  which,  prop- 
erly projected,  can  pay  their  way,  with- 
out reaping,  let  us  say,  a  larger  inter- 
est on  the  investment  than  would  have 
been  afEorded  if  the  capital  had  been  em- 
ployed in  any  other  enterprise.  These 
plays  should  be  classed,  not  as  uncom- 
mercial drama,  but  as  non-commercial 
drama ;  and  the  difference  is  obvious. 

A  non-commercial  play  may  be  defined 
as  a  play  that  is  produced  more  for  the 
love  of  the  production  than  for  the  love 


of  the  financial  profit  that  may  possibly 
result  from  the  investment.  All  busi- 
ness may  be  divided  into  good  business 
and  bad  business.  Dismissing  bad  busi- 
ness as  uncommercial,  good  business  may 
further  be  subdivided  into  big  business 
and  small  business.  Small  business  may 
be  defined  as  that  which  yields  less  than 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  investment ;  and  big 
business  may  be  defined  as  that  in  which 
a  yield  of  less  than  ten  per  cent,  is  re- 
garded as  3  failure. 

The  trouble  with  the  prevailing  thea- 
tre S5'stem  in  America  to-day  is  not  that 
this  system  is  commercial;  for,  in  any 
democratic  country,  it  is  not  unreason* 
able  to  expect  the  public  to  defray  the 
cost  of  the  sort  of  drama  that  it  wishes, 
and  that,  therefore,  it  deserves.  The 
trouble  is,  rather,  that  our  theatre  sys- 
tem is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  big 
business;  and  that,  in  ignoring  the  small 
profits  of  small  business,  it  tends  to  ex- 
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dude  not  only  the  uncommercial  drama, 
but  the  non-commercial  drama  as  well. 

Whether  or  not  the  government  of 
the  United  States  can  succeed  in  prov- 
ing legally  the  existence  of  3  theatre 
trust,  everybody  knows  that  the  theatre 
system  of  this  country  is  controlled  by 
less  than  twenty  men.  These  men  have 
organised  our  theatre-business  as  a  big 
business;  and  in  none  of  their  produc- 
tions can  they  rest  contented  with  a 
profit  of  less  than  ten  per  cent.  Any 
play  that  does  not  realise  this  profit  is 
summarily  discarded  as  a  failure;  and 
four  failures  out  of  every  five  produc- 
tions must  be  paid  for  by  the  overwhelm* 
ing  profits  of  the  single  fifth  production. 
Thus  plays  that  might  cam  a  profit  of 
two  hundred  dollars  per  week  arc  killed 
off  to  make  room  for  other  plays — which 
are  frequently  less  worthy — that  may 
earn  a  profit  of  two  thousand  dollars  per 
week.  In  the  frantic  gamble  of  big  busi- 
ness, large  losses  must  be  offset  by  larger 
gains. 

It  is  this  system  of  big  business — 
which  demands  that  any  play,  to  earn 
the  privilege  of  a  continuance  of  its  ex- 


istence, shall  reap  a  profit  of  several  hun- 
dred per  cent,  of  the  original  invest- 
ment— that  weighs  so  cruelly  upon  the 
author  in  America  to-day.  It  is  reason- 
able to  demand  of  the  dramatist  that  he 
shall  sufhciently  appeal  to  the  theatre- 
going  public  to  draw  a  yield  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  investment  required  to  pro- 
duce his  ptay;  but  it  is  not  reasonable  to 
demand  that  a  yield  in  excess  of  this  per- 
centage shall  be  regarded  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  the  continuance  of  his  pro- 
duction. Any  project  that  demands  a 
profit  of  more  than  ten  per  cent,  is  not 
business,  but  gambling;  and  a  gambling 
proposition  is  just  as  uncommercial  as  a 
non-commercial    proposition. 

To  give  the  dramatist  a  proper  chance 
to  earn  his  living  in  America,  we  must 
break  the  power  of  the  theatre  trust.  A 
review  of  recent  judicial  decisions  in  this 
country  affords  small  hope  that  this  ef- 
fect can  be  attained  by  any  governmental 
process.  The  only  thing  to  do  is  to 
prove,  by  actual  experiment,  that  small 
business  can  still  be  done  in  our  theatres, 
quite  irrespective  of  the  dictates  of  the 
less  than  twenty  men  who  have  decreed 
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that,  in  all  our  theatre- business,  there 
shall  be  no  alternative  between  big  busi- 
ness and  no  business  at  alt. 

While  discarding  the  uncommercial 
drama — that  is  to  say,  the  sort  of  drama 
that  cannot  pay  its  way — as  not  worth 
fighting  for,  we  must  fight  for  the  ex- 
istence of  the  non -commercial  drama — 
that  is  to  say,  the  sort  of  drama  that  can 
earn  a  profit  of  from  five  to  ten  per  cent., 
but  is  incapable  of  earning  more.  For- 
tunately, it  appears  already  that  this 
fight  is  almost  won.  Several  of  the  most 
signal  successes  of  the  current  season 
must  be  classed  as  non -commercial. 
Many  plays  which  were  produced  with 
no  initial  hope  that  they  would  do  more 
than  pay  their  way  have  yielded  a  sound 
return  on  the  investment,  at  a  time  when 
the  gambling  projects  of  the  promoters 
of  big  business  have  resulted  only  in 
disastrous  losses. 


MR.   BARKER  S  SEASON 

The  most  encouraging  indication  of  a 
turning  of  the  tide  is  the  immediate  and 
great  success  of  Mr.  Granville  Barker's 
season.  The  entire  career  of  Mr.  Barker 
affords  convincing  evidence  that — al- 
though, as  a  man  of  the  theatre,  he  be- 
lieves that  every  play  should  pay  its 
way^he  cares  far  less  for  money  than 
for  arc,  and  is  willing  to  do  the  best  that 
he  can  with  whatever  money  is  allotted 
to  him  by  the  public.  When  Mr. 
Barker  was  invited  by  the  Stage  Society 
to  inaugurate  a  repertory  season  in  New 
York,  a  fund  reported  to  have  been  forty 
thousand  dollars  was  provided  by  the 
Stage  Society  and  by  the  Founders  of  the 
New  Theatre  to  guarantee  him  against 
loss.  In  other  words,  a  possible  weekly 
Joss  approximating  three  thousand  dol- 
lars was  discounted  in  advance.  Fortu- 
nately, it  has  not  been  necessary  to  draw 
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a  penny  from  this  fund.  The  gross  re- 
ceipts of  the  second  week  of  Mr. 
Barker's  season  amounted  to  more  than 
twelve  thousand  dollars.  Producing 
plays  by  Shaw  and  Shakespeare  and 
Anatole  France,  in  an  out-of-the-wa}- 
theatre,  in  the  poorest  season  that  New 
York  has  ever  known,  Mr.  Barker  has 
done  a  business  that  might  be  envied  by 
the  gambling  managers  at  the  height  of 
a  season  of  prosperity. 

By  the  commercial  success  of  this  non- 
commercial project,  Mr.  Barker  has 
proved  that  there  is  a  public  in  New 
York  that  is  willing  to  support  good 
plays  that  are  done  for  the  love  of  doing 
them.  He  has  proved  that  it  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  rely  on  such  products  as 
fVitkin  the  Law  and  Peg  a'  My  Heart 
to  keep  our  theatres  open  and  to  pay  the 
Standing  charge  for  rent.  He  has  proved 
that  the  sound  principles  of  small  busi- 


ness may,  under  the  proper  conditions, 
lead  to  as  large  a  profit  as  the  desperate 
principles  of  big  business.  In  an  old 
barn  of  a  theatre  that  had  been  discarded 
by  the  gambling  managers,  he  has  put 
the  gambling  managers  to  shame. 

Mr.  Barker's  initial  productions  of 
Androchs  and  the  Lion  and  The  Man 
IVho  Married  a  Dumb  fVife  have  been 
reviewed  already  in  the  March  number 
of  The  Bookman.  Since  that  time,  he 
has  added  A  Midmmmer  Night's  Dream 
and  The  Doctor's  Dilemma  to  his 
repertory. 

Mr.  Barker's  production  of  A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  is  the  first  in- 
stance that  has  been  afforded  in  New 
York  of  the  application  of  the  principles 
of  the  new  stagecraft  to  the  presentation 
of  Shakespeare.  The  play  is  acted  on 
an  inner  and  outer  stage.  Those  scenes 
which  Shakespeare  intended  for  the  outer 
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stage  are  performed  upon  a  terraced 
apron,  before  a  conventionally  curtained 
background.  The  scenery  which  is  set 
up  on  the  inner  stage  is  decorative  rather 
than  pictorial,  presenting  an  appropriate 
suggestion  of  a  mood  in  line  and  colour 
instead  of  attempting  a  precise  delinea- 
tion of  the  here-and-now  of  actuality. 
The  opinion  of  the  critics  was  divided 
concerning  the  specific  merit  of  certain 
of  the  decorations  devised  by  Mr. 
Norman  Wilkinson ;  but  there  can  be  no 
question  that  the  general  principle  of  the 
production  is  a  sound  one,  and  that  this 
modem  method  of  producing  Shake- 
speare is  better  fitted  to  the  exigencies 
of  the  text  than  the  Victorian  method 
of  August  in  Daly. 

The  Doctor's  Dilemma,  which  was 
reviewed  in  detail  in  Thb  Bookman  for 
June,  191 1,  is  not  a  good  play;  but  this 


fact  does  not  afford  sufficient  reason  to 
excuse  our  commercial  managers  for  hav- 
ing denied  the  New  York  public  for  nine 
successive  years  an  opportunity  to  see  it 
and  to  judge  it  in  the  theatre.  The  basic 
pattern  of  The  Doctor's  Dilemma  is 
dramatically  interesting,  and  any  other 
practised  playwright  would  have  devel- 
oped this  pattern  into  an  effective 
drama;  but  Mr.  Shaw  chose  rather  to 
submerge  it  beneath  seas  and  seas  of  talk, 
most  of  which  is  brilliant,  but  much  of 
which  has  little  pertinence  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  last  act  is  a  vapid  anti-climax, 
and  the  play  is  much  too  long.  The 
fourth  act,  however,  contains  a  great 
death  scene,  which  is  scarcely  equalled 
by  any  other  passage  in  the  writings  of 
this  dramatist;  and  the  play,  though 
rather  tedious  as  a  whole,  is  very  well 
worth  seeing.     It  is  admirably  acted  by 
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Mr,  Barker's  company,  and  is  charm- 
ingly staged  behind  a  picture- frame 
proscenium. 

MR.  REICH  ER'S  SEASON 

The  success  of  Mr.  Emanuel  Reicher's 
"Modern  Stage"  is,  in  certain  aspects, 
even  more  remarkable.  Mr.  Reicher  is 
a  German  actor  and  producer  with  an 


sold  only  by  subscription  and  no  tickets 
could  be  purchased  at  the  box-oflice,  and 
though  the  performance  was  not  even  ad- 
vertised in  the  daily  papers,  the  Garrick 
Theatre  was  crowded  to  the  doors  when 
Elga  was  performed  on  February  23d, 
and  the  people  who  were  turned  a^vay 
demanded  a  decision  to  repeat  the  per- 
formance later  in  the  season. 


aOUAKE    PLAYEM  IN   "TI 


honourable  reputation  in  his  native  land. 
Exiled  to  America  by  a  war  that  has 
made  all  artists  outcasts,  Mr.  Reicher 
has  inaugurated  in  New  York  a  series  of 
subscription  performances  of  representa- 
tive European  plays.  His  first  produc- 
tion was  an  interesting  presentation  of  a 
little-known  play  of  Gerhart  Haupt- 
mann's,  entitled  Elga.  This  is  a  dream- 
drama,  written  evidently  under  a  pass- 
ing influence  of  Maeterlinck,  that  deals 
with  savage  passions  in  a  mystical  and 
mediaeval  setting.     Though  seats  were 


Although  Mr.  Reicher  had  originally 
planned  to  present  each  drama  in  his  se 
ries  only  once,  a  superfluity  of  subscrip- 
tions required  three  performances  of  his 
second  offering.  This  was  John  Gabriel 
Borkman,  in  which  Mr.  Reicher  ap- 
peared for  the  first  time  in  English  in  a 
great  part,  which  he  had  been  privileged, 
in  his  native  language,  to  be  the  first 
actor  to  present  on  any  stage;  for  this 
particular  play  of  Ibsen's  was  acted  in 
Germany  by  Mr.  Reicher  before  it  was 
ever  presented  in  Norwegian  in  any  of 
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the  Scandinavian  countries.  Further 
plays  announced  for  production  by  the 
"Modern  Stage"  before  the  season  closes 
includes  dramas  by  Bjornson,  von  Hofl- 
mannsthal  and  Tchechoff.  The  expense 
of  these  productions  has  already  been  de- 
frayed by  subscriptions  in  advance.  Here 
again  w^e  find  a  proof  that  the  non- 
commercial drama  is  not  necessarily  un- 
commercial, and  that  an  intelligent 
minority  of  our  theatre-going  public  is 
willing  and  eager  to  pay  a  reasonable 
price  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  the  sort 
of  plays  that  the  theatre  trust  would  be 
afraid  to  gamble  with. 

THE  WASHINGTON   SQUARE  PLAYERS 

Nothing  could  be  more  utterly  non- 
commercial than  the  project  of  the 
Washington  Square  Players.  This  is  an 
organisation  of  amateurs  of  the  thea- 
tre, who  have  banded  themselves  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  having  a  thor- 
oughly good  time  in  writing  plays,  act- 
ing them,  producing  them,  designing  and 
executing  scenery  and  costumes,  and  at- 
tending to  details  of  business  manage- 
ment. The  Washington  Square  Players 
pay  no  royalties  to  their  authors  and  no 
salaries  to  their  actors:  both  plays  and 
acting  are  contributed,  con  amore,  by 
members  of  the  organisation;  and  any- 
body who  is  capable  and  willing  to  con- 
tribute is  welcomed  as  a  member.  Hence 
it  has  been  possible  for  them  to  establish 
the  low  price  of  fifty  cents  for  admission 
to  their  productions  at  the  Bandbox 
Theatre.  Since  the  very  first  night,  on 
February  19th,  not  a  single  seat  has  been 
vacant  at  any  performance.  It  was 
originally  planned  to  give  performances 
only  on  Friday  and  Saturday  evenings; 
but  the  demand  for  tickets  soon  Required 
a  doubling  of  the  intended  number  of 
performances  per  week. 

The  success  of  the  Washington  Square 
Players  is  due  entirely  to  the  merit  of 
their  presentations.  They  are  doing 
business  on  a  small  scale;  but  they  are 
much  more  sure  of  a  sound  return  on 
their  investment  than  those  managers 
who  gamble  to  win  or  lose  a  large  for- 


tune with  every  play  that  they  produce. 
It  costs  them  next  to  nothing  to  pro- 
duce a  bill  of  four  or  five  brief  plays 
in  the  little  theatre  they  have  rented; 
and  a  crowding  of  the  house  assures 
them  a  ten  per  cent,  return  on  the  invest- 
ment of  this  next  to  nothing.  Not 
theirs  the  worry  of  those  gambling  man- 
agers who  have  forced  themselves  to  feel 
a  sense  of  ruin  if  a  new  production  of  a 
piece  not  worth  producing  fails  to  draw 
ten  thousand  dollars  m  a  single  week ! 

The  initial  bill  presented  by  the 
Washington  Square  Players  set  many 
hundred  people  to  the  task  of  studying 
the  map  in  order  to  find  out  how  to 
reach  the  Bandbox  Theatre.  The  lead- 
ing feature  of  this  bill  was  Interior,  that 
lovely  little  masterpiece  of  the  greatest 
living  poet  in  the  world.  The  produc- 
tion of  this  play,  which  was  in  all  re- 
spects appropriate,  cost  less  than  fifty 
dollars ;  and  the  amateurs  who  were  en- 
trusted with  the  parts  aflForded  a  per- 
formance that  was  beautiful  and  touch- 
ing. The  same  bill  contained  a  brilliant 
and  amusing  one-act  play  by  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Goodman,  entitled  Eugenically 
Speaking.  Less  effective  were  a  social 
satire  entitled  Licensed,  by  Mr.  Basil 
Lawrence,  and  an  anonymous  panto- 
mime   entitled  Another  Interior, 

The  second  bill  of  the  Washing- 
ton Square  Players  was  scarcely  less  ap- 
pealing than  the  first.  The  leading  item 
was  a  pantomime,  devised  by  Mr.  Hol- 
land Hudson,  entitled  The  Shepherd  in 
the  Distance,  This  pantomime  told  a 
fantastic  oriental  story  in  terms  both  hu- 
mourous and  lyrical;  and  it  was  pre- 
sented in  the  manner  of  Max  Reinhardt, 
with  scenery  and  costumes  designed  in 
black  and  white  by  Mr.,  Robert  Locker. 
At  the  same  time  was  afforded  a  per- 
formance of  Love  of  One's  Neighbour, 
2l  satirical  comedy  by  the  famous  Rus- 
sian playwright  Leonid  Andreyev.  The 
bill  included  also  a  one-act  tragedy,  in 
the  tone  of  John  M.  Synge,  by  Mr. 
Philip  Moeller,  and  Moondown.  a  play 
by  Mr.  John  Reed,  which  exhibited  a 
contrast  between  the  characters  of  two 
very   different   shop-girls.      In   each   of 
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these  plays  the  acting  was  adequate,  and 
the  mise  en  scene  was  superior  to  the 
standard  that  is  commonly  maintained 
in  the  commercial  theatres. 

THE  NEIGHBOURHOOD  PLAYERS 

The  loveliest  of  all  the  theatre  build- 
ings in  New  York,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  the  Little  Theatre,  which  was 
designed  by  the  same  architect,  Mr. 
Harry  Creighton  Ingalls,  has  recently 
been  erected  at  number  466  Grand 
Street  by  the  munificence  of  the  Misses 
Irene  and  Alice  Lcwisohn.  This  thea- 
tre, situated  deep  in  a  district  that  is  re- 
ferred to  by  uptown  people  as  *the 
slums,"  is  equipped  with  the  only  mod- 
ern system  of  lighting  which  has  yet  been 
installed  in  any  theatre  of  America.  To 
learn  how  a  stage  ought  to  be  lighted, 
it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  New  York- 
ers to  travel  to  Germany  or  Russia,  in 
this  tragic  year  when  European  travel- 
ling is  slow ;  they  need  only  travel  to  the 
Neighbourhood  Playhouse  at  466  Grand 
Street. 

In  this  lovely  little  theatre  perform- 
ances are  given  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day evenings  by  the  Neighbourhood 
Players,  an  organisation  of  amateurs  as- 
sociated with  the  labours  of  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement.  Many  of  these  ama- 
teurs can  act ;  and,  with  the  rest  of  them, 
an  obvious  sincerity  of  desire  atones  for 
the  lack  of  experienced  accomplishment. 

Performances  are  given  by  the  Neigh- 
bourhood Players  on  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day evenings;  and  the  charge  for  admis- 
sion is  only  twenty-five  and  fifty  cents. 
It  is  worth  the  price  of  a  couple  of  tick- 
ets to  sit  in  the  auditorium  and  see  the 
lights  turned  on;  and  the  loving  zest  of 
the  performances  will  repay  the  pilgrim 
for  an  evening  abstracted  from  the  glare 
and  glitter  of  Broadway. 

The  initial  bill  of  the  Neighbourhood 
Players  included  The  Glittering  Gate, 
an  imaginative  fantasy  by  the  Irish  sat- 
irist Lord  Dunsany;  Tethered  Sheep, 
an  American  folk-play  by  Mr.  Robert 
Gilbert  Welsh;  and  The  Maker  of 
Dreams,    sl    Pierrot   play    by    a    young 


English  author,  Mr.  OHphant  Down. 
Each  of  these  brief  plays  was  worth  see- 
ing in  itself;  but  all  three  were  made 
especially  worth  seeing  by  the  charming 
scenery  and  costumes  designed  and  exe- 
cuted by  members  of  the  Henry  Street 
Settlement. 

THE  BRAMHALL  PLAYERS 

The  Bramhall  Playhouse  is  a  tiny 
theatre,  seating  scarcely  more  than  two 
hundred  people,  which  is  situated  close 
to  the  corner  of  Twenty-seventh  Street 
and  Lexington  Avenue.  It  has  been 
erected  by  Mr.  Butler  Davenport,  who 
has  organised  a  professional  company, 
called  the  Bramhall  Players,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exhibiting  a  series  of  contem- 
porary plays. 

The  first  offering  of  the  Bramhall 
Players  is  a  piece  by  Mr.  Davenport 
himself,  entitled  The  Importance  of 
Coming  and  Going.  The  play  itself  is 
bad;  but  it  is  adequately  acted  and  is 
well  produced  under  the  personal  direc- 
tion of  the  author,  who  has  also  under- 
taken the  performance  of  two  parts  in 
the  cast  of  characters.  The  play  is  bad 
because — ^although  it  exhibits  an  earnest 
and  sincere  discussion  of  the  problems 
of  birth  and  death — it  is  incoherent  in 
structure  and  discursive  in  dialogue,  and 
reveals  at  several  moments  a  lamentable 
lack  of  a  saving  sense  of  humour.  The 
Importance  of  Coming  and  Going  must 
be  classed,  not  as  a  non-commercial  prod- 
uct, but  as  an  uncommercial  product. 
It  would  appear  that  Mr.  Davenport 
was  ill-advised  to  open  his  very  cosy  and 
attractive  little  theatre  with  this  particu- 
lar example  of  his  own  authorship. 

THE   PLAYERS   PRODUCING  COMPANY 

The  Players  Producing  Company,  di- 
rected by  Mr.  Arthur  Bissell  and  Miss 
Aline  Barnsdall,  is  an  offshoot  of  the 
Chicago  Theatre  Society.  A  recent 
dramatisation  of  Alice  in  Wonderland, 
after  having  been  successfully  produced 
by  this  organisation  at  the  Fine  Arts 
Theatre  in  Chicago,  was  imported  to 
New  York  and  disclosed  at  the  Booth 
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Theatre,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Winthrop  Ames. 

This  dramatisation  of  the  two  unques- 
tionable classics  of  Lewis  Carroll  was 
made  by  Miss  Alice  Gerstenberg;  and 
her  work  disclosed  not  only  a  loving  rev- 
erence for  her  material,  but  also  a  de- 
cided literary  tact  in  the  selection  and 
the  patterning.  Miss  Gerstenberg  did 
nothing  that  was  wrong;  and  nearly 
everything  she  did  was  emphatically 
right.  No  higher  praise  could  be  ac- 
corded to  any  craftsman  bold  enough  to 
undertake  the  task  of  preparing  a  dra- 
matic version  of  the  greatest  of  all  books 
in  which  the  charm  of  childhood  is  re- 
called to  all  adults  who  have  not  utterly 
discarded  the  mystic  sense  of  trailing 
clouds  of  glory. 

The  scenery  and  costumes  were  de- 
signed, in  the  decorative  manner,  by  Mr. 
William  Penhallow  Henderson.  In  his 
costumes,  this  artist  of  Chicago  decided 
discreetly  to  adhere  to  the  tradition  es- 
tablished, once  for  all,  by  Tenniel.  In 
his  summary  and  decorative  treatment  of 
the  mise  en  scene,  Mr.  Henderson  ap- 
plied the  principles  that  have  recently 
been  exemplified  in  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia; and,  as  a  consequence,  this  non- 
commercial production  of  Alice  in  Won- 
derland pointed  forward  along  a  path 
that  must  ultimately  be  pursued  by  our 
commercial  managers. 

REVIVALS  OF  THE  SPRING  SEASON 

All  of  the  productions  that  thus  far 
have  been  noticed  in  the  present  article 
must  be  classed  as  non-commercial  un- 
dertakings; and  yet,  considered  as  a 
group,  they  overshadow  all  of  the 
frankly    commercial    productions    that 


were  launched  at  the  same  period  of  this 
curiously  interesting  season. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Barker  with 
Androcles  and  the  Lion  and  The  Doc- 
tor's Dilemma  suggested  to  Mr.  Arnold 
Daly  the  advisability  of  reviving  You 
Never  Can  Tell.  This  revival  is  very 
welcome,  because  this  early  farce  of  Mr. 
Shaw's  is,  on  the  whole,  more  interesting 
and  diverting  in  the  theatre  than  the 
majority  of  those  essays  in  dialogue 
which  he  has  chosen  to  set  forth  in  re- 
cent years. 

The  spring  season  in  New  York  is 
customarily  employed  as  a  period  for  re- 
vivals of  old  plays  with  what  are  ad- 
vertised as  "all-star"  casts.  Two  of 
these  revivals  are,  at  present,  particularly 
interesting.  Mr.  Paul  Potter's  dramati- 
sation of  Trilby  has  lost  little  of  its  ef- 
fectiveness through  a  decade  of  retire- 
ment from  the  traffic  of  the  stage. 
There  is  a  human  quality  in  this  story 
of  Du  Maurier's  that  seems  to  be  immor- 
tal; and  the  public  welcomes  every  op- 
portunity to  renew  acquaintance  with  the 
well-beloved  characters  that  this  artist 
launched  living  into  the  world  of  un- 
forgettable romance. 

Scarcely  less  interesting  is  the  revival 
of  A  Celebrated  Case,  by  the  authors  of 
The  Two  Orphans,  Adolphe  Dennery 
may  not  have  been  a  literary  artist,  but 
he  was  undeniably  an  artist  of  the  thea- 
tre; and  this  famous  melodrama  is  no 
less  remarkable  for  its  theatrical  effi- 
ciency than  for  its  lack  of  reference  to 
actuality.  A  Celebrated  Case  can  no 
longer  be  accepted  seriously  as  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  probabilities  of  life ;  but 
it  may  still  be  studied  earnestly  as  an 
example  of  the  mechanism  of  the  well- 
made  play. 


THE  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA 


BY  ALGERNON  TASSIN 


Part  III — Philadelphia,  the  Valley  of  Self-Sufficientness 


"Dissect  ridicule  and  you  will  find 
envy,"  saith  the  sage.  The  pedigree 
of  the  stock  joke  about  Philadelphia 
should  comfort  that  city  for  adding  to 
the  gaiety  of  comic  weeklies  and  vaude- 
ville monologues.  It  dates  back  to  the 
time  when  she  was  easily  first  in  the 
sisterhood  of  cities.  Boston  and  New 
York,  smarting  at  her  greater  culture 
and  social  development,  took  refuge  in 
a  contemptuous  sniff;  and  New  York 
sniffed  the  louder  because  she  had  more 
reason  to  be  jealous. 

Yet,  of  all  human  mechanisms,  that 
which  is  known  as  "saving  the  face"  is 
most  constantly  on  the  job;  and  the 
transparent  gibe,  conceived  in  sin  and 
born  in  wrath,  began  to  have  real  point 
as  it  came  of  age.  For  when  Philadel- 
phia grew  conscious  that  her  supremacy 
was  dwindling,  she  in  her  turn  sought 
to  support  her  chagrin  by  adopting  that 
buttressed  complacency  for  which  she  is 
now  notorious.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  Neal,  in  an  English  magazine, 
jealously  referred  to  her  natives  as 
"mutton-headed  Athenians,"  but  he 
knew  in  his  soul  that  Philadelphia  had 
the  right  to  call  herself  the  Athens  o/ 
America.  Toward  the  end  of  the  fifty- 
year  period  which  this  article  covers, 
Lowell,  with  no  jealousy  whatever  (al- 
though he  had  come  to  Philadelphia  be- 
cause Boston  couldn't  support  him), 
termed  the  city  a  provincial  valley  of 
self-sufHcientness  and  contentment.  Le- 
land,  returning  from  Europe  in  1842  to 
his  birthplace,  said  there  was  no  city  in 
the  world  of  which  so  little  evil  could  be 
said  and  so  much  good,  yet  of  which 
so  few  ever  spoke  with  enthusiasm. 

Its  inhabitants  were  all  well  bathed,  well 
clad,    well    behaved,    all    with    exactly    the 


same  ideas  and  the  same  ideals.  A  degree 
of  refinement  was  everywhere  perceptible, 
and  they  were  so  fond  of  flowers  that  I  once 
ascertained  by  careful  enquiry  that  in  most 
respectable  families  there  was  annually 
much  more  money  expended  for  bouquets 
than  for  books.  When  a  Philadelphian  gave 
a  dinner  or  supper  his  great  care  was  to 
see  that  everything  on  the  table  was  as  good 
or  perfect  as  possible.  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  first  considering  what  should  be 
placed  around  it  on  chairs  as  the  main  item. 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  Lowell  and 
Leland  and  in  spite  of  the  undeniable 
smugness  which  Philadelphia  had  now 
achieved,  she  published  and  read  more 
books  than  either  of  her  sisters.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  century  there 
were  at  least  one  hundred  and  sixteen 
Philadelphia  magazines.  Of  these  in 
general,  only  two  items  can  here  be 
noted.  As  early  as  1805  she  had  tried 
to  float  the  first  theatrical  magazine  in 
America,  and  within  the  decade  she  re- 
peated the  attempt  five  times.  In  1824 
she  kept  twelve  magazines  going  at  once, 
three  literary,  four  religious,  three  medi- 
cal, and  two  political.  And  though  Bos- 
ton had  snatched  the  fillet  from  her 
brow,  and  only  within  her  household  was 
heard  any  longer  the  boast  that  she  was 
the  American  Athens,  she  was  still 
centre  of  culture  enough  to  inaugurate 
and  centre  of  practicality  enough  to 
maintain  the  three  most  successful  maga- 
zines— artistically  or  financially  or  both 
— of  the  entire  period.  Thus  if  she  had 
become  the  Tomlinson  of  cities,  it  was 
to  some  purpose.  In  them  she  did  more 
to  encourage  "light  literature"  in  Amer- 
ica than  Boston,  who  had  seized  the 
sceptre  in  181 5,  or  New  York,  who  soon 
began  to  clamour  for  it. 
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THE  "port  folio" 


From  up  Boston  way,  in  1789,  the 
American  Addison  came  to  the.  Ameri- 
can Athens;  and  with  his  coming  Phila- 
delphia knew  her  treble  supremacy 
complete.  The  seat  of  government,  of  so- 
ciety, and  of  the  arts  (or,  as  the  original 
Friends  might  have  put  it,  the  world 
and  the  flesh  and  the  Devil),  she  had  in 
all  respects  her  heart's  desire.  And  Jo- 
seph Dennie,  who  was  Secretary  to  the 
Department  of  State,  the  brilliant  cen- 
tre of  her  coterie  of  fashion,  and  as 
Oliver  Oldschool  the  founder  of  her 
Port  Folio,  summed  up  In  his  one  person 
all  three.  Here  is  a  picture  of  the  fa- 
mous man,  as  Buckingham  saw  him 
when  a  printer's  devil  in  his  northern 
editorial  sanctum:  "A  pea-green  coat, 
white  vest,  nankin  small-clothes,  white 
silk  stockings,  pumps  with  silver  buckles, 
which  covered  at  least  half  his  foot.  His 
small-clothes  were  tied  at  the  knees  with 
ribbon  of  the  same  colour  in  double 
bows,  the  end  reaching  down  to  the 
ankles.  His  hair  in  front  was  well 
loaded  with  pomatum,  craped  and  pow- 
dered; the  ear-locks  had  undergone  the 
same  process;  behind,  his  natural  hair 
was  augmented  by  a  large  queue,  which, 
enrolled  in  some  yards  of  black  ribbon, 
reached  half  way  down  his  back."  This 
was,  if  you  please,  his  simple  working  cos- 
tume and  in  provincial  New  England. 
Fancy  how  his  brave  vibration  glittered 
free  when  he  really  spread  himself 
among  his  peers  in  Philadelphia,  home 
of  wealth  and  fashion  and  courtly  refuge 
of  many  titled  foreign  exiles!  But  well 
for  him  that  the  table-loving  metropolis 
was  hospitable,  and  thus  he  could  econ- 
omise in  other  ways,  for  as  secretary  his 
salary  of  one  thousand  dollars  only  just 
equalled  his  earnings  in  Walpole,  New 
Hampshire,  as  lawyer  and  editor  of  the 
Farmers*  IVeekly  Museum,  which  he 
had  made  for  three  years  the  most  im- 
portant literary  periodical  in  America. 

"He  contributed  to  chasten  the  morals 
and  to  refine  the  taste  of  the  nation," 
inscribed  J.  Q.  Adams  upon  his  tomb- 
stone.   An  Addisonian  in  life,  you  see. 


in  death  they  were  not  divided.  Where 
is  it  fled,  that  stately  and  heavy  Addi- 
sonian ideal?  Can  one  imagine  the  fa- 
miliar epitaph  ever  being  chiselled 
again  ?  Refine  the  taste  of  the  compara- 
tively refined,  the  Port  Folio  certainly 
did — ^Josiah  Quincy  said  it  was  far  and 
away  the  best  American  periodical  and 
quite  as  good  as  any  English  one — ^but 
the  unrefined  saw  very  little  of  it.  Es- 
tablished in  1 801,  on  its  fourth  birth- 
day it  had  raised  its  price  to  six  dollars — 
a  strapping  sum  for  the  Philadelphia 
yeoman.  But,  a  thoroughly  high-class 
magazine,  it  would  have  been  caviare 
to  the  general.  The  middle  class,  when 
it  came  their  way,  foamed  at  its  lack  of 
patriotism.  It  unsparingly  condemned 
what  in  America  was  bad  and  bump- 
tious; it  did  not  feel  that  America  had 
created  all  at  once  an  entirely  new  set 
of  values;  it  admitted  Thomas  Moore 
and  Alexander  Wilson  (visitors  in 
Philadelphia)  direct  to  its  columns,  in- 
stead of  stealing  them  by  reprint,  as  any 
patriotic  American  magazine  should  have 
done.  Seeing  these  several  treacheries 
what  self-respecting  American  would 
have  cared  how  much  it  had  extolled  the 
art  of  Benjamin  West  and  sought  a  mar- 
ket for  him;  or  that  it  praised  ardently 
the  native  products  it  could  praise;  or 
that  it  attacked  the  reviewers  and 
magazine-makers  of  Great  Britain  (even 
when  their  cadences  were  most  Addi- 
sonian!) for  "the  fastidious  arrogance 
with  which  they  treat  the  genius  and  in- 
tellect of  this  country,"  and  said  it  was 
only  equalled  by  their  profound  ig- 
norance of  the  situation;  or  that  it  at- 
tacked American  critics  for  "entering 
into  a  conspiracy  to  exterminate  Ameri- 
can poetry."  In  short,  refusing  to 
praise  Americans  bicause  they  were 
Americans  and  blame  Britons  because 
they  were  Britons,  it  ran  counter  to  na- 
tive prejudice,  as  other  unpatriotic 
Americans  have  done  since;  and  if  it 
leaned  too  much  to  the  English  side, 
one  must  not  forget  the  Addisonian  pull 
and  the  fact  that  to  many  an  old-school 
gentleman  like  Dennie,  Noah  Webster's 
proposition  of  a  Columbian  Dictionary 
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seemed  impious.  ^Xet  it  be  called 
Noah's  Ark,"  he  stormed,  "full  of  its 
foul  and  unclean  things!" 

When  the  old  gentleman— our  sec- 
ond professional  man  of  letters — de- 
parted the  Philadelphia  coterie  he  had 
so  handsomely  graced,  and  the  heady 
new  world  he  had  so  stubbornly  striven 
to  hold  to  Addisonian  ideals,  the  mo- 
mentum he  had  given  his  elegant  maga- 
zine lasted  for  some  years.  In  fact, 
even  after  it  had  begun  to  take  in  sail  it 
was  an  unconscionable  while  a-dying. 
No  sooner  had  it  climbed  to  what  Den- 
nie  would  have  thought  the  high  top- 
gallant of  his  joy — ^being  extensively 
copied  by  the  London  Monthly — than  it 
was  ready  to  decline.  In  1820  it  was 
attempting  in  vain  to  arouse  the  sleep- 
ing citizens  with  a  Cassandra  call  that 
New  York  and  Boston  were  threatening 
their  supremacy.  Up  to  that  time  her 
contributors  had  numbered  every  person 
of  literary  consequence  within  her  bor- 
der ;  now  the  traitors  and  ingrates  were 
sending  their  wares  to  New  York!  As 
for  that  upstart  city,  one  of  its  urchins. 
Salmagundi,  had  even  dared  to  sit  and 
grin  in  public  at  the  three-cornered  hat 
and  the  breeches  of  the  Last  Leaf. 
"One  of  the  editors  of  the  Port  Folio/' 
snickered  the  saucebox,  "has  been  dis- 
charged for  writing  common  sense."  In 
182.1  the  magazine  was  feeling  bitterly 
Its  flutterMPig  pulse.  "The  last  volume 
contains  very  few  communications  from 
any  friend  to  us  and  to  our  cause.  In 
the  days  of  our  first  predecessors  such 
was  the  number  and  zeal  of  contributors 
that  the  editor  was  obliged  to  exchange 
the  labour  of  composition  for  that  of 
selection."  Indeed,  that  year  had  seen 
little  but  European  reprints — neither  its 
courage  nor  its  ch8ice,  but  its  necessity  in 
being  old.  Until  1827  it  paced  its 
banquet-hall  deserted;  then,  with  the 
queue  of  its  courtly  founder,  it  went  to 
a  postponed  but  dignified  interment. 

"graham's"  and  poe 

It  was  in    1838  that   Poe  moved  to 
Philadelphia  and  arranged  to  write  for 


the  Gentleman's  Magazine.  This  had 
been  founded  the  preceding  year  by 
William  E.  Burton,  the  actor,  who  seems 
to  have  mounted  his  hobby-horse  gaily 
and  with  no  more  serious  purpose  than 
taking  a  fling  with  his  literary  tastes  and 
his  own  pleasant  but  occasional  pen.  •  Poe 
became  at  once  his  chief  contributor,  and 
before  the  second  year  was  up  its  editor. 
The  financial  arrangement  seems  to  have 
been  more  or  less  of  Poe's  own  making; 
and  when  he  afterward  complained  of 
it  he  not  only  forgot  this  fact,  but  the 
important  additional  one  that  his  fixed 
salary  of  ten  dollars  a  week  demanded 
but  two  hours  work  a  day,  and  the  ar- 
rangement especially  contemplated  giv- 
ing him  ample  leisure  to  write  at  his 
regular  rates  for  the  magazine  and  for 
other  periodicals  also.  When  Poe  had 
first  apph'ed  to  him,  Burton  wrote: 

The  expenses  of  this  magazine  are  already 
woefully  heavy;  more  so  than  my  circula- 
tion warrants.  I  am  certain  that  my  ex- 
penditure exceeds  that  of  any  publication 
now  extant,  including  the  monthlies  which 
are  double  in  price.  Competition  is  high — 
new  claimants  are  daily  arising.  I  am,  there- 
fore, compelled  to  give  expensive  plates, 
thicker  paper  and  better  printing  than  my 
antagonists,  or  allow  them  to  win  the  goal. 
My  contributors  cost  me  something  handsome, 
and  the  losses  upon  credit,  exchange,  etc, 
are  becoming  frequent  and  serious.  I  men- 
tion this  list  of  difficulties  as  some  slight 
reason  why  I  do  not  close  with  your  offer, 
which  is  indubitably  liberal,  without  delay. 

Burton  thus  looked  upon  Poe  in  the 
light  of  a  luxury  which  he  feared  he 
could  not  afford,  as -he  himself  up  to 
this  time  had  been  editor  of  his  own 
magazine.  The  new  editor  at  once  dem- 
onstrated his  value,  however,  and  for 
awhile  everything  was  satisfactory.  But 
at  the  end  of  six  months  his  besetting  sin 
got  the  better  of  him  once  more  and 
began  to  diminish  his  efficiency.  Burton 
appears  to  have  treated  him  with  the 
friendliest  consideration,  although  an- 
other besetting  sin  of  Poc*s  was  getting 
the    magazine    into    difficulties.      "You 
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must  get  rid  of  your  avowed  ill-feelings 
toward  your  brother-authors,"  wrote 
Burton.  "You  see,  I  speak  plainly — in- 
deed, I  cannot  speak  otherwise.  Sev- 
eral of  my  friends,  hearing  of  our  con- 
nection, have  warned  me  of  your 
uncalled-for  severity  in  criticism."  But 
though  Poe  somewhat  mended  his  ways 
in  the  one  respect,  he  did  not  in  the 
other.  Burton  returned  to  the  city  one 
day  to  find  the  number  still  unfinished 
after  the  regular  date  of  publication  and 
Poe  incapacitated.  When  the  same 
thing  occurred  again  Poe  was  dismissed. 
Burton  resumed  the  editorial  chair;  but 
in  this  case,  as  in  several  others,  Poe 
could  look  back  upon  his  departure  from 
a  magazine  as  the  beginning  of  a  wane 
in  its  popularitJ^  Like  Mr.  By-Ends  in 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  Poe  often  had  the 
luck  to  jump  in  his  conclusions  with  the 
times.  Not  long  afterward,  Burton 
asked  George  Graham  to  buy  his  maga- 
zine and  said  he  wanted  to  raise  money 
for  his  new  theatre.  He  had  run  it  for 
four  years  and  was  now  finding  it  en- 
croached too  much  upon  his  acting.  It 
had  just  thirty-five  hundred  subscribers, 
and  he  would  sell  it  for  that  number  of 
dollars.  Graham  was  running  a  maga- 
zine called  The  Casket  on  fifteen  hun- 
dred subscribers.  He  united  the  two, 
and  the  five  thousand  subscribers  found 
their  good-will  desired  for  a  new  maga- 
zine entitled  Graham's,  Fortune  smiled 
upon  the  union  and  blessed  it  with  riches 
and  honour,  if  not  with  length  of  days. 
In  a  comparatively  short  time  it  had 
reached  a  circulation  of  over  thirty  thou- 
sand, an  unprecedented  popularity;  and 
at  the  beginning  of  its  second  year,  in 
1842,  Greeley  printed  in  the  Tribune 
that  it  was  already  one  of  the  best  maga- 
zines of  the  country  and  that  in  refusing 
its  pages  to  puerile  love-stories,  maudlin 
sentiment  and  stupid  verse  it  had  ele* 
vated  the  standard  of  periodical  litera- 
ture. 

Park  Benjamin  wrote  to  Graham 
when  he  was  starting  out,  "I  think  I 
could  get  Longfellow  to  write  an  occa- 
sional poem  for  you  at  twenty  dollars' 
he  asks  twenty-five."     Graham  had  im- 


mediately set  about  building  up  his  cir- 
culation by  publishing  the  best  writers  in 
the  country ;  and  though  he  was  not  the 
first  editor  to  pay  as  much  as  he  could 
afford,  he  soon  became  the  first  to  make 
a  habit  of  paying  well.  ''I  shall  he  happy 
to  receive  stories  at  twenty-five  dollars 
and  poetry  at  ten  dollars  per  article,"  he 
wrote  to  Frances  Osgood  as  early  as 
1843.  To  the  principal  contributors  he 
was  paying  as  high  as  twelve  dollars  a 
page.  Though  these  prices  had  been 
beaten  by  the  New  York  Knickerbocker, 
the  average  contributors  to  that  period- 
ical paid  dearly  for  it  and  the  new  writer 
habitually  received  no  money  whatever. 
Peterson  told  Mrs.  Osgood  in  1844  that 
two  dollars  a  page  and  five  dollars  a 
poem  were  the  regular  Philadelphia  rates 
for  all  publishers  but  Graham.  Though 
Poe  was  not  necessarily  sincere  in  his 
published  criticism  of  contemporary  pe- 
riodicals in  the  New  World  in  1843,  he 
told  the  plain  truth  when  he  said :  "The 
most  popular  of  all  the  magazines  is  that 
published  by  Mr.  Graham,  who  is  a 
practical  business  man  and  a  friend  to 
men  of  talents  of  every  cast.  Every  arti- 
cle which  he  prints  is  liberally  paid  for, 
and  he  has  the  honour  of  patronising  a 
larger  number  of  eminent  writers  in 
prose  and  verse  than  any  other  publisher 
in  the  country."  Bryant,  in  his  private 
correspondence  in  1842,  several  times 
marvelled  at  the  "vastness"  of  its  circu- 
lation. Indeed,  the  success  of  the 
newer  style  of  publications — Graham's, 
Godey's,  and  the  Ladies'  Companion — 
seemed  to  him  disquieting,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  our  best  writers  were  dis- 
appearing in  all  three.  He  may  have 
thought,  as  did  Mrs.  Stowe,  that  poets 
and  essayists  should  not  elbow  their  way 
among  coloured  fashion-plates.  Gra- 
ham appears  to  have  tried  for  awhile  to 
conduct  the  editorial  and  the  business  de- 
partments of  his  magazine  both  at  once, 
but  the  exactions  of  the  latter  proved  too 
much  for  him.  "I  sometimes  wish,"  he 
wrote  to  Mrs.  Osgood  in  1843,  "that  I 
had  gone  on  quietly  in  my  little  law  of- 
fice, using  my  pen  modestly  as  a  writer 
for  a  few  years  more,  instead  of  embark- 
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ing  on  the  stormy  sea  of  publishing 
heart — and  I  sometimes  fear — soul. 
I  do  not  fancy  I  should  have  made  much 
more,  but  I  fancy  I  should  have  had 
more  moments  of  delight  than  can  be 
possibly  stolen  from  the  bustle  of  an 
active  and  successful  business  life.  Do 
you  know  that  among  my  forty  thousand 
readers  there  are  but  few,  and  among 
several  score  of  agents  there  are  none, 
who  do  not  think  a  publisher  bound  to 
answer  all  their  impertinence,  as  well  as 
to  furnish  them  books  for  their  money?" 
In  less  than  a  year  Graham  decided  that 
he  could  not  serve  God  and  mammon 
at  the  same  time,  and  decided  to  call  Poe 
— ^who  seems  to  have  been  recommended 
to  his  attention  by  Burton,  in  spite  of 
their  two  mishaps — ^to  the  exclusive  ser- 
vice of  the  former. 

If  one  may  venture  to  carry  out  this 
somewhat  startling  figure  of  speech,  it 
could  be  added  that  Poe  was  no  sooner 
installed  than  he  sought  to  purge  the 
temple  of  its  money-changers.  Although 
he  showed  an  excellent  head  for  business, 
it  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  him,  any  more 
than  to  Br>'ant  or  Mrs.  Stowe,  that  it 
may  have  been  the  money-changers  which 
so  swelled  the  congregation.  He  wrote 
Thomas  much  later  that  his  reason  for 
resigning  from  Graham's  was  "disgust 
with  the  namby-pamby  character  of  the 
magazine;  I  allude  to  the  contemptible 
pictures,  fashion-plates,  music  and  love- 
tales."  The  salary,  too,  did  not  pay 
him,  he  said,  for  the  labour  he  was 
forced  to  bestow.  When  he  was  seeking 
to  interest  authors  in  his  own  project  of 
a  magazine,  he  wrote : 

In  about  eighteen  months  after  I  became 
editor  of  Graham*s  its  circulation  increased 
from  about  five  thousand  to  no  less  than 
fifty  thousand  [which  was  decidedly  stretch- 
ing it  at  both  ends!] — astonishing  as  this 
may  appear.  It  is  now  two  years  since  I 
left  it,  and  the  number  is  not  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand.  In  three  years  it  will 
be  extinct.  The  nature  of  this  journal  was 
such  that  even  its  fifty  thousand  subscribers 
could  not  make  it  very  profitable.  Its  price 
was  three  dollars,  but  not  only  were  its  ex- 


penses immense,  owing  to  the  employment 
of  absurd  steel  plates  and  other  extrava- 
gances, which  tell  not  at  all,  but  recourse 
was  had  to  innumerable  agents  who  received 
it  at  a  discount  of  no  less  than  fifty  per  cent 
and  whose  frequent  dishonesty  occasioned 
enormous  loss. 

Graham  testifies  that  Poe  was  an  ad- 
mirable editor.  Poe's  weakness  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  their  separation, 
but  it  is  more  likely  to  have  been  the 
quarrel  which  Graham  avers.  At  any 
rate,  their  relations  remained  friendly. 
Graham  accepted  a  story  from  him  in 
New  York,  for  which  Poe  asked  and 
was  paid  fifty-two  dollars.  As  the  story 
was  unpublished  for  a  year,  the  au- 
thor asked  and  received  permission  to 
submit  it  for  a  prize  of  one  hundred  dol- 
lars offered  by  the  Dollar  Magazine  of 
Philadelphia.  The  story  was  "The 
Gold  Bug,"  and  it  won  the  competition. 
In  March,  1850,  Graham  printed  an 
open  letter  to  Willis  defending  Poe 
against  Griswold's  biography.  He  said: 
"For  more  than  eighteen  months  I  saw 
him  almost  dally,  much  of  the  time  writ- 
ing or  conversing  at  the  same  desk,  and 
he  was  always  punctual  and  unwearied 
in  his  industry  and  the  soul  of  honour 
in  all  his  transactions.  This,  of  course, 
was  in  his  better  days;  but  even  after 
his  habits  had  changed  there  was  no  lit- 
erary man  to  whom  I  would  more 
readily  advance  money  for  labour  to  be 
done."  Not  content  with  this,  Graham 
afterward  printed  a  mordant  letter  to 
Griswold  himself. 

"graham's"  and  griswold 

For  a  short  while  after  Poe's  de- 
parture the  magazine  was  run  by  Ann 
Stephens  and  Peterson  together— or,  at 
least,  she  allowed  her  name  to  be  used. 
This  presents  an  interesting  discrinKna- 
tion  quite  worthy  in  its  subtlety  of  the 
most  genteel  of  modern  anti-suffragists. 
Mrs.  Stephens  had  tried  her  hand  at  run- 
ning several  magazines  and  considered  it 
ladylike  employment,  but  an  editorial  po- 
sition on  a  newspaper  (even  a  Sunday 
supplement)    was  unsexing.     She  once 
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wrote  to  Griswold  that  she  had  been 
made  ill  by  the  cruel  rumour  that  she 
had  became  editor  of  the  Sunday  News. 
It  had  so  wounded  her  that  if  she  were 
not  compelled  to  write  for  her  daily 
bread  she  would  never  put  pen  to  paper 
again.  "I  feel  indignant  that  any  mem- 
ber of  the  press  should  believe  me  capa- 
ble of  accepting  a  situation  proper  only 
for  the  other  sex;  and  no  one  knows 
how  keenly  I  feel  anything  calculated 
to  represent  me  as  unwomanly."  Nev- 
ertheless, she  did  not  shrink  at  driving 
a  very  masculine  bargain,  if  Poe's  state- 
ment in  that  firebrand  article  of  his  on 
the  New  York  Literati  was  true.  In 
spite  of  announcements,  he  affirmed  she 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  editing  of 
Graham's,  of  the  Ladies'  Companion,  or 
of  Peterson's.  In  the  days  when  the  sex 
was  first  entering  the  business  field,  the 
incompatibilities  of  the  Old  woman  and 
the  New  engendered  in  the  distracted 
minds  of  those  ladies  who  were  thus 
seeking  to  be  twins  some  charming 
sophistries. 

But,  whatever  anti-suffragist  ladies 
may  persuade  themselves,  sophistries  are 
not  solely  feminine. 

Said    the    United  States   Gazette   in 

1845: 

We  perceive  that  our  neighbours  Godty 
and  Graham  have  both  taken  out  a  copy- 
right for  their  respective  magazines.  This 
is  rather  new,  but  on  looking  at  the  matter 
carefully  we  think  it  is  entirely  correct  The 
articles  in  each  cost,  we  suppose,  from  three 
hundred  dollars  to  five  hundred  dollars. 
These  are  frequently  taken  out  bodily,  and 
before  the  magazines  reach  half  their  sub- 
scribers their  contents  have  been  made  fa- 
miliar to  the  community  through  the  daily 
or  weekly  papers.  Not  to  give  offence  to 
anybody,  we  will  state  a  fact:  Graham  gave 
us  fifty  dollars  for  a  story,  and  we  published 
the  same  article  almost  as  soon  as  it  ap- 
peared in  the  magazine.  We,  of  course, 
asked  permission. 

The  abuse  was  a  very  extensive  one. 
"It  is  no  doubt  gratifying  to  a  publisher 
to  have  liberal  extracts  made  from  his 
work,''  wrote  another  conscientious  edi- 


tor, "but  credit  to  the  magazines  is  often 
omitted  by  newspapers."  Even  the  chief 
victims  of  the  practice  did  not,  for  a  long 
time,  dream  of  questioning  it.  Ap- 
parently, they  thought,  despite  the  in- 
convenience and  loss  occasioned  by  it, 
the  most  they  had  a  right  to  demand  was 
credit  for  the  reprinted  article.  In  one 
of  Godey's  numbers  is  this  editorial  state- 
ment :  "Nearly  one-half  of  our  book  for 
the  ensuing  month  was  copied  into  one 
of  the  weekly  papers  some  ten  days  be- 
fore we  were  ready  to  publish.  We  had 
sent  an  early  copy  of  our  work  to  our 
editor,  then  absent,  who  placed  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  gentleman  publisher  to  have 
an  article  of  poetry  copied  in  his  paper. 
He  copied  nearly  one-half  of  the  con- 
tents." Perhaps  even  the  Baltimore  Vis- 
itor would  have  thought  this  stretching 
too  far  the  courtesy  of  the  trade,  but 
it  would  have  objected  to  the  subterfuge 
rather  than  the  thing  itself.  It  expressed 
its  opinion  of  this  new  high-handed  act 
of  self-protection  very  tartly:  "It  pains 
us  to  see  that  Mr.  Godey  has  resorted  to 
the  narrowly  selfish  course  of  taking  out 
a  copyright  for  his  book.  He  will  rue  it 
bitterly.  Think  of  this  insulting  propo- 
sition: 'We  have  no  objection  to  any 
paper  copying  any  story  from  our  maga- 
zine, if  they  will  not  do  it  until  the  SUC' 
ceeding  number  is  published'  Wonder- 
ful liberality,  Mr.  Godey,  toward  that 
department  of  the  press  to  which  you 
are  more  or  less  indebted  for  a  hand- 
some fortune  1" 

Poe  wrote  at  the  time  in  his  Broad- 
way Journal: 

It  is  really  difficult  to  see  how  any  one 
can,  in  conscience,  object  to  such  a  course 
on  the  part  of  Messrs.  Godey  and  Graham. 
It  has  long  been  the  custom  among  newspa- 
pers, the  weeklies  especially,  to  copy  maga- 
zine articles  in  full  and  circulate  them  all 
over  the  country — sometimes  in  advance  of 
the  magazines  themselves.  To  such  an  ex- 
tent had  their  piracy  been  carried  that  many 
magazine  subscribers  had  ceased  to  be  such, 
because  they  could  procure  all  that  was  valu- 
able from  the  newspapers  very  little  later, 
and  often  at  less  cost 
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It  was  in  November,  1842,  that  Poc 
left  Graham's.  The  next  important  oc- 
cupant of  the  chair  was  Rufus  Griswold, 
about  whose  character  and  competence 
existed  in  that  day  as  in  this  such  vehe- 
ment diiiercnce  of  opinion.  Certainly, 
many  admirable  people  of  his  day  ad- 
mired him;  and  few  persons,  says  Le- 
land,  ever  possessed  more  enthusiastic  or 
steadily  devoted  friends.  There  were 
those  who  maintained,  with  Greeley, 
that  nobody  had  ever  so  drawn  to  an 
American  magazine  all  the  talent  of  the 
country.  Irving  was  the  only  important 
man  who  never  wrote  for  it,  and  that  was 
apparently  because  the  Knickerbocker 
had  arranged  for  all  the  works  which 
he  was  willing  to  publish  in  this  way. 
"Our  October  number  is  very  good," 
wrote  Griswold  to  Fields,"  with  Bryant, 
Cooper,  Longfellow,  Hoffman;  in  No- 
vember we  have  Longfellow,  Cooper, 
Bryant,  R.  H.  Dana,  Sr.,  Tucker- 
man,  Hoffman,  Osgood."  So  many 
names  of  the  first  magnitude  constantly 
shone  in  Graham's  that  the  magazine 
seems  to  have  been  the  first  to  give  point 
to  the  unending  controversy  of  fame 
versus  merit.  This  had  not  arisen  in  the 
case  of  the  equally  brilliant  Knicker- 
bocker, for  their  pages  were  always  open 
to  nice  young  authors  who  would  write 
for  nothing.  Half  a  dozen  years  later, 
when  both  Graham's  and  the  Knicker- 
bocker were  desperately  trying  to  live 
up  to  their  past,  Kimball  in  New  York 
wrote  to  young  Leland  in  Philadelphia: 
"Come  over  to  New  York.  It  is  better 
to  have  the  influence  with  a  periodical 
which  gratuitous  contributions  will 
bring,  rather  than  the  money  which  you 
might  receive  for  them."  But  Leland, 
who  was  getting  five  dollars  a  page, 
"when  the  publishers  want  me  at  all," 
was  not  at  the  time  willing  to  write  for 
nothing,  unless  he  did  it  (as  shortly  hap- 
pened) in  an  editorial  capacity.  But 
these  days  for  Graham's  were  yet  dis- 
tant, and  in  1843  Hawthorne  was  writ- 
ing to  Griswold :  "I  am  advised  that  the 
publishers  of  magazines  consider  it  de- 
sirable to  attach  writers  exclusively  to 
their  own  establishments  and  will  pay 


at  a  higher  rate  for  such  monopoly.  If 
this  be  the  case,  I  should  make  no  diffi- 
culty in  forswearing  all  other  periodicals 
for  a  specified  time — and  so  much  the 
more  readily  on  account  of  the  safety  of 
your  magazine  in  a  financial  point  of 
view."  But  then,  as  now,  the  big  guns 
sometimes  failed  to  go  off.  The  maga- 
zine had  quite  a  run  on  Cooper,  and  pub- 
lished his  lives  of  the  naval  commanders 
and  a  serial  story.  Graham  said  the 
eighteen  hundred  dollars  he  paid  for  the 
latter  might  as  well  have  been  thrown 
into  the  sea,  for  it  never  brought  him  a 
new  subscriber.  "I  am  not  surprised  at 
what  you  say  concerning  Graham's  and 
Godey's,"  wrote  P.  P.  Cooke  to  Gris- 
wold in  1847,  in  answer  to  a  letter  the 
contents  of  which  may  be  surmised. 
"Magazine  articles  derive  nine-tenths  of 
their  pecuniary  value  to  publishers  from 
the  known  and  famous  names  attached 
to  them.  Longfellow's  worst  poem, 
however  a  chance  effort  of  mine  might 
excel  it,  would  be  vastly  more  valuable 
to  Graham  than  anything  I  could  send 
him.  Before  hearing  of  the  prize-poem 
method  of  getting  supplies,  these  were 
my  views  on  the  subject,  and  I  expected 
very  little  from  the  magazines  pecuni- 
arily." Graham's  was  not  doing  so  well 
now;  and  Greeley — ^who  was  trying  to 
find  a  market  for  a  new  writer,  Thoreau. 
for  whom  Margaret  Fuller  had  asked 
his  interest — found  him  slow  pay,  and 
after  waiting  a  year  drew  on  him  for 
the  money.  "If  you  choose  to  publish 
this,"  wrote  Greeley  in  1846,  "and  pay 
as  much  as  you  pay  others  for  right  good 
prose,  where  you  are  not  buying  the 
name."  The  price,  which  both  Gris- 
wold and  Greeley  called  liberal,  was 
seventy-five  dollars — for  an  essay  which 
formed  the  leading  article  for  two 
numbers. 

"graham's"  and  its  other  editors 

Although  Poe  said  that  Griswold  left 
the  magazine  in  disgrace,  he  continued 
to  act  off  and  on  as  its  assistant  editor 
for  years.  Graham,  evidently  feeling, 
with  his  diminishing  revenues,  that  he 
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could  no  longer  afford  an  editor-in- 
chiei,  resumed  active  charge,  assisted  by 
E.  P.  Whipple  to  do  the  editorial  re- 
views. Bayard  Taylor  and  Leland  came 
into  the  office  later.  Graham  gave  it  up 
about  i85.s»  and  four  years  later  it 
sought  to  revive  its  existence  under  the 
new  name  of  the  American  Monthly, 
Thus  Poe's  amiable  prophecy  of  its  ex- 
tinction within  three  years  after  he  had 
ceased  to  guide  its  fortunes  was  almost 
a  decade  out  of  the  way.  On  Gris- 
wold's  death,  Leland,  who  was  then  edi- 
tor, printed  in  the  magazine  that  under 
his  care  and  direction  it  first  achieved  a 
high  literary  tone  and  acquired  author- 
ity. Nor  could  Poe  have  convinced  Le- 
hind,  as  he  so  easily  convinced  himself, 
that  Griswold's  management  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  decline  in  its  for- 
tunes. That  it  did  steadily  decline  after 
Poe's  departure  is  true,  although  Poe's 
statement  that  it  at  once  lost  half  its 
subscription  list  was  eminently  Poe-like. 
By  the  time  Leland  took  it  the  circula- 
tion had  become  almost  nothing,  and  the 
new  editor  succeeded  in  forcing  it  up  to 
seventeen  thousand.  He  wrote  to  Gris- 
wold  in  1857:  '*  Graham's  Magazine  is 
getting  on — slowly,  very — but  still  ad- 
vancing. I  would  like  to  be  able  to  give 
all  my  time  to  it."  In  his  autobiography 
he  said : 

I  filled  it  recklessly  with  all  or  any  kind 
of  literary  matter  as  best  I  could,  little  or 
nothing  being  allowed  for  contributions.  For 
this  I  received  fifty  dollars  a  month.  When 
I  finally  left  it  the  proprietors  were  eighteen 
months  in  arrears  and  tried  to  evade  pay- 
ment Finally  they  agreed  to  pay  me  in 
monthly  instalments,  and  fulfilled  the  en- 
gagement While  editing  it  I  had  one  day 
a  space  to  fill.  In  a  hurry  I  knocked  off 
"Hans  Breitmann's  Party.'*  I  gave  it  no 
thought  whatever.  Clark  republished  it  soon 
after  in  the  Knickerbocker,  saying  that  it 
was  evidently  by  me.  I  wrote  in  those  days 
a  vast  number  of  such  anonymous  drolleries, 
nuny  of  them,  I  dare  say,  quite  as  good,  in 
Graham's  Magazine  and  the  Weekly  Bul- 
letin, but  I  took  no  heed  of  them.  They  were 
probably  appropriated  in  due  time  by  the 
authors  of  "Beautiful  Snow." 


Indeed,  Leland  seems  habitually  to 
have  equalled  Tudor's  feat  with  the  first 
number  of  the  North  American;  for, 
besides  his  literary  contributions,  the  vari- 
ous editorial  departments  had  now  so 
stretched  out  as  to  occupy  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  magazine.  The  Monthly 
Summary  and  the  Review  on  Fashions 
were  voluminous;  and  the  Editor's 
Table  was  decidedly  of  the  extension  va- 
riety, leaf  after  leaf  being  inserted  each 
month. 

Wrote  Graham's  in  1844: 

It  has  become  the  fashion  among  a  certain 
set,  a  very  small  one,  to  sneer  at  the  "light*' 
magazines — as  if  the  literature  of  a  young 
and  growing  nation  must  be  heavy  to  be 
good,  or  would  be  popular  if  it  were.  The 
light  magazines  are  but  so  many  wings  of 
a  young  people  panting  for  a  literature  of 
their  own.  They  are  training  a  host  of 
young  writers  and  creating  an  army  of  read- 
ers, who  are  urging  on  a  happier  day.  We 
do  not  despair,  if  we  live,  of  seeing  a  high- 
toned  magazine  with  fifty  thousand  readers, 
or  of  publishing  it,  and  without  the  aid  of 
pictures;  but  the  man  who  expects  it  now 
is  a  quarter  of  a  century  ahead  of  his  time, 
a  fellow  with  his  eyes  shut,  dreaming  of  a 
heaven  which  he  has  no  ability  to  assist  in 
creating.  We  have  satisfied  ourselves  in 
our  attempt  to  make  Graham's  the  best  of 
its  class,  and  the  highest  even  in  literary 
reputation  of  any  American  magazine,  and 
shall  gradually  blend  with  the  lighter  char- 
acter of  the  work  as  much  of  the  useful  as 
may  be  deemed  prudent  It  is  perhaps  true 
that  the  popular  magazines  of  the  day  are 
too  much  devoted  to  the  merely  ornamental ; 
and  the  department  of  Our  Portrait  Gallery, 
with  biographies  of  our  own  writers  and 
naval  heroes,  must  be  hailed  as  a  relief  as 
well  as  a  good  omen.  We  believe  the  day 
is  not  far  distant  when  the  pioneers  in  the 
lighter  magazine  may  be  able  to  modify 
much  the  character  of  their  magazines. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  taste  improves 
and  extends,  the  public  will  be  content  with 
one  or  two  exquisite  original  engravings 
worth  a  dozen  copies  of  stale  prints.  If  the 
elegant  original  works  we  have  now  in  hand 
are  properly  appreciated,  we  shall  adopt  at 
once   the   plan   of  having   all   our   pictures 
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painted  expressly  for  this  magazine.  In  the 
meanwhile  —  gentlemen  critics  —  remember 
that  ours  is  a  magazine  of  art  as  well  as 
literature;  and  that  we  are  furthering  the 
interests  of  a  large  number  of  artists  as  well 
as  writers,  and  judge  us  accordingly. 

The  poliqr  of  gradually  diminishing 
the  number  of  engravings  in  favour  of  a 
few  original  ones  evidently  proved  a  mis- 
take. In  1848  they  announced  that  they 
would  revive  the  original  splendour  of 
the  pictorial  department,  though  every 
attempt  would  be  made  to  keep  it  from 
degenerating  into  the  picture-book  for 
children  which  the  magazines  of  feebler 
aims  had  become.  In  1852  occurs  this 
editorial  comment : 

One  of  the  magazines  mentions  the  as- 
tonishing sum  of  five  hundred  dollars  as 
designed  to  be  spent  upon  the  illustrations 
of  each  number.  We  have  published  many 
a  number  on  which  we  have  expended  four 
times  that  sum  without  any  parade  about  it. 
The  printing  and  paper  of  one  of  our  steel 
plates  cost  over  that  sum  always,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  original  cost  of  the  engraving, 
which  is  from  one  to  two  hundred  dollars. 

In  a  sketch  of  George  Graham,  with 
his  portrait,  in  July,  1850,  Charles  J. 
Peterson  said: 

He  infused  a  new  spirit  into  magazines. 
The  monthlies  had  been  filled  with  second- 
hand British  stories  or  indifferently  written 
original  tales;  while  their  poetry,  except 
what  was  taken  from  well-known  authors, 
was  such  "as  both  gods  and  men  abhor"; 
the  illustrations  were  few  and  indifferent. 
Its  freshness,  beauty  and  ability  at  once 
placed  it  before  all  others  in  popular  favour. 
Success  from  the  start  allowed  him  to  per- 
severe in  increasing  its  literary  and  pictorial 
excellence.  No  sooner  were  Longfellow, 
Bryant,  Cooper  discovered  to  be  permanent 
contributors  than  thousands  who  had  hereto- 
fore looked  with  contempt  on  American 
monthlies  hastened  to  subscribe.  The  benefit 
thus  done  to  popular  literature  cannot  be 
calculated.  It  will  be  long  perhaps  before 
any  one  man  will  have  it  in  his  power  to 
do  again  as  much. 


In  1844  ^c  magazine  was  advertising 
that  the  best  American  writers  were  al- 
most all  of  them  publishing  In  Graham's 
exclusively.  The  next  year  Lowell 
wrote  to  a  friend  from  Philadelphia, 
where  he  was  living — even  if  very  sim- 
ply— chiefly  on  his  contributions  to  the 
magazine:  "Graham  has  grown  fat,  an 
evidence  of  his  success.  He  lives  in  one 
of  the  finest  houses  in  Arch  Street  and 
keeps  his  own  carriage."  By  the  latter 
part  of  1848,  however,  scarcely  one  of 
the  well-known  names  advertised  on  the 
title-page  as  the  principal  contributors 
appeared  within — although  the  list  still 
included  very  respectable  names  and  Poe 
was  contributing  monthly  "Marginalia." 
George  Graham  announced  during  the 
year  that  a  series  of  misfortunes  had  de- 
prived him  of  any  proprietary  interest, 
and  that  the  present  publishers  had 
treated  him  liberally: 

From  two  not  very  profitable  magazines, 
Graham's  sprung  at  once  into  boundless  pop- 
ularity and  circulation.  Had  I  not  in  an 
evil  hour  forgotten  my  own  true  interests 
and  devoted  that  capital  and  interest  to  an- 
other interest,  which  should  have  been  ex- 
clusively confined  to  this  magazine,  I  should 
to-day  not  be  writing  this  notice.  What  a 
daring  enterprise  in  business  can  do,  I  have 
already  shown  in  Graham's  and  the  North 
American  (a  newspaper).  And,  alas  I  I 
have  also  shown  what  folly  can  do,  when 
business  is  forgotten.  But  I  can  yet  show 
the  world  that  he  who  started  life  with  but 
eight  dollars  in  his  pocket  and  has  run  such 
a  career  as  mine  is  hard  to  be  put  down. 

It  was  announced  that  year  that 
Bayard  Taylor  would  assist  in  the  edi- 
torial department.  This  youngster  had 
written  in  1843  that  his  highest  ambi- 
tion was  to  appear  in  Graham's,  Now, 
five  years  afterward,  one  of  the  new 
owners  went  over  to  New  York  to  pro- 
pose that  he  manage  the  magazine.  Tay- 
lor regarded  the  opportunity  as  an  ex- 
ceptionally fine  one:  "He  offers  me  the 
situation  at  a  thousand  a  year,  promise 
of  increase  in  a  year  or  two,  and  perfect 
liberty  to  write  for  any  other  periodical. 
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I  will  have  a  fine  office  to  myself,  and 
the  work  will  only  occupy  three  to  four 
hours  daily.  I  have  consulted  with 
Greeley  and  Willis,  who  advise  me  to 
go."  He  was  also  to  write  an  article 
a  month,  receiving  extra  pay  for  it. 
"How  shall  I  leave  this  mighty  city  of 
New  York?"  he  wrote  to  another  friend. 
"Philadelphia  is  merely  an  immense  pro- 
vincial town;  here  is  the  metropolis  of 
a  continent."  He  need  not  have  worried, 
however,  as  the  involved  business  affairs 
of  the  magazine  were  so  arranged  in  the 
end  that  he  became  editor  in  name  only, 
and,  an  absentee,  merely  contributed  a 
little  more  frequently.  In  1851  Gra- 
ham regained  control  of  the  magazine, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  year  thanked 
his  friends  for  rallying  to  him  and  allow- 
ing him  to  guide  his  shattered  bark  into 
harbour  once  more.  But  in  spite  of  as- 
surances of  great  increases  in  subscrip- 
tions, there  were  decided  evidences  of 
scrimping.  The  brisk  editorial  tone  of 
former  days  was  much  reinforced. 
About  1852  the  department  Small  Talk 
became  not  only  prominent  by  elonga- 
tion, but  by  the  adoption  of  a  lively 
button-holing  style  of  casual  comment 
on  things  in  general  and  the  excellence 
of  Graham's  in  particular  that  seems 
startlingly  modern.  Thus  ever,  in  the 
magazine  world,  voices  heighten  as  they 
take  their  flight! 


"godey's" 


Graham's  and  Godey's  are  linked  for- 
evermore  by  Hawthorne  in  the  House 
of  Seven  Gables.  Here  he  mentions 
them  as  if  they  were  the  two  principal 
magazines  of  America.  Contemporary 
estimation  linked  them  also  in  blame  as 
well  as  praise.  Briggs  wrote  Lowel} 
that  he  had  always  misunderstood  Poe, 
"from  thinking  him  one  of  the  Graham 
and  Godey  species."  Readers  thought 
of  them  together,  because  of  their  simi- 
lar run  on  steel  engravings  and  fashion- 
plates.  And  last — but  not  least — ^writers 
bracketted  them  in  red  letters  as  sure 
'  and  good  pay.  When  Willis  was  about 
to  start  a  magazine  of  his  own  he  wrote: 


Adieu  to  the  third  sign  of  the  Zodiac! 
Adieu,  O  Gemini  I  Adieu,  Godey  and  Gra- 
ham! Most  liberal  of  paymasters,  most 
gentle  of  taskmasters,  pashaws  of  innu- 
merable tales,  adieu  I  Pleasant  has  been  our 
correspondence  I  Pleasant  the  occasional 
meetings  in  your  city  of  Phil-gemini,  Phil- 
Graham  and  Godey.  Adieu  to  our  captivity 
in  magazine  land.  The  messenger  which  you 
sent  us  that  it  was  time  to  write  was  not 
more  punctual  than  the  golden  echo  to  our 
compliance.  We  may  look  back  from  the 
land  of  promise,  as  the  Israelites  hankered 
after  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt — ^but  we  shall 
return  no  more  1  Cling  to  our  hand  at  part- 
ing, and  wish  us  well  on  our  own-hook- 
tivity.    We  leave  you  reluctantly. 

But,  alas !  inseparable  in  life,  in  deaths 
they  were  very  much  divided.  Long, 
long  after  Graham's  had  breathed  its 
last  did  the  most  successful  of  Philadel- 
phia magazines  continue  to  boast  "the 
greatest  circulation  in  the  world."  In 
the  attic  of  what  boy  and  girl  was  there 
not  a  pile  of  old  Godey'sf  Into  what 
wondering  eyes  now  grown  dim  with  age 
did  not  the  hydrocephalic  and  high- 
lighted heads  which  spattered  its  raven- 
black  steel  engravings  spring,  as  though 
they  would  leap  from  the  page?  Who 
has  not  shaped  his  childish  dream  of  high 
romance  out  of  its  wooden-limbed  cava- 
liers and  its  swan-necked  ladies  dripping 
with  draperies?  Well  might  Godey, 
whose  voice  was  hoarse  proclaiming  his 
own  modesty,  style  himself  a  national 
institution.  Begun  in  1830,  it  united  in 
1837  with  the  decorous  Ladies'  Maga- 
zine of  Boston,  which  had  started  two 
years  earlier;  and  the  editor  of  that  pe- 
riodical, Mrs.  Sarah  Josepha  Hale, 
moved  southward  with  the  editorial 
chair. 

She  was  amply  worth  the  transporta- 
tion. Continuing  for  forty  years  the 
editor  of  the  literary  department,  she  ad- 
vocated the  higher  education  of  women 
and  other  reforms,  yet  shocked  no  mater 
familias  by  her  tactful  progressiveness. 
Writer  of  plays  and  cook-books ;  mother 
alike  of  Thanksgiving  Day  and  Mary's 
Little  Lamb ;  one  foot  on  land*  as  com- 
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pletcr  of  the  Bunker  Hill  monument 
and  one  on  sea  as  founder  of  the  Sea- 
men's Aid  Society ;  to  one  thing  was  she 
constant  her  whole  life  long — to  render 
the  Lady's  Book  "the  guiding  star  of  fe- 
male education,  the  beacon-light  of  re- 
fined taste,  pure  morals,  and  practical 
wisdom."  Assisted  in  the  beginning  by 
"the  good  and  gifted  Mrs.  Sigourney," 
she  saw  to  it  that  nothing  having  the 
slightest  appearance  of  indelicacy  was 
ever  admitted  to  these  pages.  Every 
month  she  contributed  a  moral  senti- 
mental essay  on  the  duties  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  sex,  quite  admirable  in  its 
genre  and  for  its  ag^— ^Victorian  in  its 
accents,  yet  progressive  and  human  in  its 
spirit.  Her  publisher  announced  that 
she  had  shone  in  every  species  of  writing, 
and  all  distinguished  by  the  chastity, 
morality  and  sympathy  which  she  had 
put  into  them.  There  never  lived  a 
more  ideal  president  of  a  Mother's  Con- 
gress. In  i860  Godey  announced:  "We 
do  not  publish  a  mere  story-book.  We 
seek  to  enlighten  and  instruct  woman- 
kind. Mothers  take  it  for  their  daugh- 
ters, whose  mothers  took  it  for  them. 
It  is  an  heirloom  in  families.  If  mere 
stories  are  wanting,  outraging  Mun- 
chausen, you  must  subscribe  to  some 
other  publication.  Those  articles  of  fic- 
tion we  do  publish  have  all  a  moral  ten- 
dency, and  won't  suit  the  readers  of  'The 
Ensanguined  Dagger,'  'The  Perils  of  a 
Housemaid'  or  *The  Benevolent  Pirate 
of  the  Gulf.' " 

Moral  tendency  they  had,  indeed — ac- 
cording to  the  Victorian  definition. 
Happiness  ever  awaited  virtue,  and 
though  heaviness  might  endure  for  a 
night,  joy  came  in  the  morning  without 
fail.  Already  a  changed  taste  was  ap- 
pearing when,  in  i860,  Howells  wrote 
of  their  incredible  insipidity.  .  Dear  Mrs. 
Hale,  what  would  she  have  thought  had 
she  lived  to  see  not  only  taste  change,  but 
morality  also!  Judge  of  her  consterna- 
tion had  the  sad  fate  awaited  her  which 
came  tM^  decades  later  to  the  mother  of 
that  sweet  child  Elsie  Dinsmore — ^who 
lived  to  hear  her  offspring  termed  an 
officious  "brat  hurling  her  golden  texts  in 


a  very  orgy  of  exhibitionism  at  every 
handy  passer-by.  Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  time ! 

Mrs.  Hale  took  the  literary  control 
and  managed  her  editorial  department. 
There  were  other  departments  besides — 
Arm  Chair,  Literary  Notices,  Centre- 
Table  Gk)ssip,  Health,  and  Fashions. 
"How  often  must  we  say  that  Mrs.  Hale 
is  not  the  Fashion  Editor,"  the  Arm 
Chair  was  frequently  scolding.  The 
Fashion  Editor  took  orders  for  making 
the  hair  of  loved  ones  into  beautiful 
bracelets  and  pins;  and  she  would  buy 
bonnets  and  mantillas  for  you,  and  even 
hinted  at  more  extensive  shopping  on 
certain  occasions.  As  the  magazine  pub- 
lished instructions  for  drawing,  it  agreed 
to  furnish  for  a  small  consideration  the 
proper  pencils.  The  "sociable  air"  of 
Godey's  was  widely  commented  upon. 
They  printed  many  flattering  letters 
from  correspondents  (a  quaint  custom, 
which  might  well  be  revived!).  As  early 
as  1847  there  was  a  series  of  articles  on 
Model  Cottages,  with  pictures  and 
ground  plans  (and  what  Mansard  and 
Swiss  horrors  they  were!).  In  1849 
they  offered  a  handsome  bouquet  for  the 
best  essay  from  the  pen  of  some  fair  cor- 
respondent on  a  subject  which  had  of 
late  been  all-absorbing,  "What  Becomes 
of  the  Pins?"  The  "family  air"  of 
Godey's  might  be  crystallised  by  Mrs. 
Hale's  announcement  in  1846  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  Godey's  mother.  "The  nu- 
merous readers  of  the  Lady's  Book,  who 
may  have  regretted  its  delay  for  several 
months  past,  will  now  understand  the 
painful  nature  of  those  duties  which  en- 
grossed the  proprietor,  and  their  kind 
hearts  will  sympathise  with  the  sorrows 
of  an  only  son."  Dear  Mrs.  Hale;  it  is 
difficult  to  picture  her  in  anything  but 
black  silk,  with  a  fall  of  lace  at  the 
sleeves  and  at  the  slightly  surpliced 
neck — a  veritable  Lucy  J.  Hayes  in  her 
white  sanctum. 

But  while  she  was  speaking  in  her  soft 
and  edifying  accents,  Godey  was  sound- 
ing the  first  strident  note  of  modern 
magazine  advertising.  There  are  few 
contemporary  magazines  which  more  in- 
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sistently  proclaim  their  own  perfec- 
tions. Godey  had  an  impressive  way  of 
referring  to  his  magazine  as  the  Book. 
He  certainly  quoted  it  to  serve  his  own 
purpose.  He  was  always  predicting  that 
the  next  number  would  surpass  all  rec- 
ords, and  admitting  the  succeeding 
month  that  he  had  guessed  right.  Per- 
haps the  first  American  slogan  was 
"What  Will  Godey  Do  Next!"  It  was 
a  chanticleer  call,  making  up  in  noise 
and  puiKtuality  for  what  it  lacked  in 
variety.  Sometimes  he  juggled  the  notes 
a  bit.  "Why  don't  our  contemporaries 
originate  something?  Why  always  fol- 
low in  our  track  ?"  The  charge  was  al- 
ways being  substantiated  by  something 
like  this,  in  1845:  "When  we  adopted, 
some  two  years  since,  the  wave  rule 
around  and  through  our  page,  the  pages 
of  every  magazine  in  the  country  were 
thus  altered  immediately.  Indeed,  a 
magazine  in  a  neighbouring  city  copied 
our  pages  so  exact  that  we  would  defy 
any  person  to  tell  the  difference  between 
the  two,  excepting  in  the  reading  mat- 
ter. And,  lo!  the  London  World  of 
Fashion  has  also  appeared  in  our  late 
dress.  Worse  than  this,  a  respectable 
five-dollar  magazine  {Godey' s  was  three 
dollars,  or  two  for  five  dollars,  or  five 
for  ten  dollars,  or  eight  for  fifteen  dol- 
lars) copies  on  its  cover  the  announce- 
ment for  1845,  only  altering  the  title 
and  price  of  the  work!"  Said  Godey 
proudly  in  1839: 

You  will  find  in  no  English  magazine  such 
a  store  of  entertainment.  We  were  the  first 
to  introduce  the  system  of  calling  forth  the 
slumbering  talent  of  our  country  by  offer- 
ing an  equivalent  for  the  efforts  of  genius. 
Our  subscription  list  now  doubles  the  list 
of  any  other  magazine  in  America.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Lady's  Book  had  not  an  origi- 
nal article  in  its  columns,  with  but  eight 
steel  plates  per  annum  and  four  plates  of 
fashion  on  copper;  now  it  is  entirely  original 
and  includes  the  first  names  of  the  day,  and 
its  embellishments  surpass  any  other  maga- 
zine of  double  the  price.  Nor  must  our 
readers  suppose  we  have  exhausted  our  stock 
of  contributions  from  our  lady  writers.    All 


accounts  not  settled  during  the  year  will 
be  taxed  an  additional  fifty  cents  at  the 
end  of  it  If  we  must  wait,  we  mutt  be 
paid  for  it.  By  Jupiter,  this  shall  not  be 
revoked ! 

You  cannot  imagine  Mrs.  Hale  saying 
"by  Jupiter."  Nor  can  you  imagine  her 
gentle  heart  otherwise  than  grieving  over 
a  series  of  very  unladylike  critiques  by 
Poe,  which  must  have  rejoiced  die 
stomach  of  Godey.  So  great  was  the  de- 
mand for  the  first  instalment  of  the 
Literati  of  New  York  that  they  re- 
printed it  in  the  next  number^  Poe  was 
at  that  time  running  on  a  shoestring  the 
Broadway  Journal,  and  he  had  many 
scores  to  settle.  The  series  involved  the 
Lady's  Book  in  some  very  unladylike 
proceedings.  Dr.  Thomas  Dunn  Eng- 
lish resented  Poe's  attack  on  him,  and 
retaliated  with  a  statement  in  the  New 
York  Mirror.  Poe  dipped  his  pen  in 
the  prussic  acid  which  Lowell  said  often 
served  him  for  ink  and  indicted  a  re- 
joinder. This  even  the  shrewd  and  com- 
mercial Godey  refused  to  print;  and  all 
of  Mrs.  Hale's  laces  must  have  Mghed 
with  relief  as  she  sat  down  at  her  desk 
to  breathe  her  monthly  message  of  peace 
and  love. 

Mrs.  Hale  adhered  to  the  time' 
honoured  custom  of  announcing  ac* 
cepted  contributions;  and  she  requested 
contributors  to  keep  copies,  as  she  could 
not  undertake  to  send  back  rejected  arti- 
cles. If  the  writers  do  not  find 
their  contributions  noticed  within  three 
months,  they  are  rejected."  At  other 
times  would  come  this  significant  notice : 
"We  have  been  looking  over  our  col- 
lection of  original  poetry.  Some  of  these 
articles  have  been  on  hand  so  long  that 
their  authors  may  have  forgotten  them 
or  given  them  to  some  other  publications. 
We  hope  the  latter."  Therefore,  the 
following  announcement  may  not  come 
as  a  surprise:  "We  want  it  distinctly 
understood  that,  unless  by  previous  un- 
derstanding to  that  effect,  no  articles 
published  in  this  magazine  will  be  paid 
for.  Young  writers  and  those  who  have 
not  acquired  a  literary  reputation  must 
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remember  that  the  mere  insertion  of  their 
articles  in  the  Lady's  Book  is  quite  a 
compensation  in  itself.  It  is  useless  for 
them  to  ask  what  price  we  pay ;  it  would 
be  better  to  ask  if  we  will  insert  their 
productions."  Yet  the  funeral-baked 
meats  of  these  youthful  rejected  writers 
were  sliced  up  at  will  to  furnish  forth 
the  Editor's  Table.  Mrs.  Hale,  like 
most  editors  of  the  time,  coolly  carved 
out  the  good  morsels  to  garnish  her  own 
feast.  In  fact,  the  Table  seems  to  have 
been  devised  in  the  beginning  for  this 
thrifty  hash  of  viands,  which,  like  the 
egg  of  the  meek  curate,  were  "excellent 
in  spots."  It  must  have  given  the  ver- 
dant authors  a  peculiar  mixture  of  ex- 
asperation and  solace  to  behold  them- 
selves thus  willy-nilly  minced  up  into  a 
salad.  The  extensive  practice  affords  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  papal  edi- 
torial attitude  of  the  early  days — ^an  at- 
titude not  entirely  without  its  influence 
over  our  own.  After  all,  these  times 
were  not  so  long  ago ;  and  United  States 
congressmen  and  publishers  were  not  the 
only  ones  who  had  confused  notions  of 
literary  property.  Authors  themselves 
seemed  to  be  genuinely  surprised  when 
an  editor — as  a  New  York  paper  said 
pointedly  of  one  who  had  gone  into  bank- 
ruptcy through  his  "generosity" — ^paid 
for  something  he  could  get  for  nothing. 
It  is  amusing  to  see  magazines  which 
confessedly  remunerated  only  their  prom- 
inent contributors  constantly  trumpeting 
their  openhandedness.  And  when,  as 
with  the  Lady's  Book,  they  found  it 
profitable  to  exploit  women's  work,  their 
blasts  might  have  aroused  sleeping  chiv- 


alry itself,  secure  within  its  Dark  Tower. 
"I  sometimes  think,"  said  the  Editor's 
Table  in  1842,  "that  the  Lady's  Book 
owes  much  of  its  unparalleled  success  to 
the  blessings  which  the  poor  of  our  sex 
who  are  benefited  by  its  publication  are 
constantly  calling  down  upon  it.  Not 
to  reckon  the  host  of  female  writers,  who 
are  promptly  paid,  there  are,  besides, 
more  than  one  hundred  females  who  de- 
pend for  their  daily  bread  on  the  money 
they  receive  from  colouring  the  plates  of 
fashions,  stitching,  doing  up  the  work, 
and  so  on."  And  again:  "We  were 
the  first  to  bring  the  happiest  produc- 
tions of  the  female  mind  home  to  the 
myriad  of  firesides.  This  January  num- 
ber is  entirely  the  production  of  lady 
writers,  and  with  the  exception  of  the 
poem  of  the  celebrated  Miss  Joanna 
Baillie,  from  the  pens  of  American  la- 
dies." They  got  out  a  number  of  this 
sort  frequently.  The  signed  contribu- 
tors were  of  that  forgotten  galaxy  of 
ladies — Mrs.  Embury,  Mrs.  Seba  Smith, 
Mrs.  EUet,  Mrs.  Osgood  and  the  rest — 
whose  sentimental  voices  were  sometimes 
raised  shrilly  at  each  other,  and  whose 
little  hands  occasionally  sought  to  tear 
out  each  other's  eyes.  The  literary 
harem  was  maintained  on  very  limited 
rations;  and  think  of  all  the  apprentice 
female  pens  rhyming  and  essaying  for 
nothing,  awaiting  their  chance  to  squeeze 
in  and  demand  their  share  of  the  crumbs 
that  fell  from  the  master's  table.  It  be- 
hooved the  fortunate  inmates  to  watch 
each  other  narrowly  for  indications  of 
waning  charms. 


THE  POPULARITY  OF  "POLLYANNA" 

BY  GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON 


Every  now  and  then  a  large  number  of 
widely  separated  individuals  will  pick 
out  some  book  to  like,  some  simple  little 
book  that  comes  without  much  herald- 
ing, without  the  protection  of  a  well- 
known  author's  name.  They  take  that 
simple  little  book  to  their  hearts  just 
because  they  like  it,  not  because  it  hap- 
pens to  be  the  fashion  to  read  it,  or  be- 
cause one  can  be  thought  a  "highbrow" 
by  talking  about  it.  This  is  what  has 
happened  to  Pollyanna,  by  Eleanor  H. 
Porter.  And  the  great  and  genuine  pop- 
ularity of  this  more  than  simple  little 
stor>'  has  in  advance  secured  the  public 
favour  for  the  sequel,  Pollyanna  Grows 
Up,  just  coming  from  the  press.  Polly- 
anna is  a  very  good  type  of  a  class. 
When  books  of  this  class  have  been  writ- 
ten with  sincerity,  they  have  never  failed 
of  a  wide  appeal.  But  there  are  danger- 
ous reefs  in  the  way  of  one  who  would 
trade  on  the  evident  public  predilection 
for  books  of  this  sort.  There  is  no  type 
of  fiction  so  annoyingly  inane,  so  exas- 
peratingly  foolish,  as  such  books  if  they 
are  not  written  with  sincerity.  Artistry 
is  necessary,  of  course,  but  even  a  less 
measure  of  it  will  still  carry  the  story 
to  success  if  this  one  element  of  the  au- 
thor's own  conviction  be  present. 

Pollyanna  is  a  little  girl  when  we  first 
meet  her,  the  orphaned  child  of  a  pen- 
niless clergyman,  who  had  wooed  and 
won  the  daughter  of  an  aristocratic  Ver- 
mont family.  Pollyanna,  quite  alone  in 
the  world,  is  shipped  to  her  New  Eng- 
land aunt's,  home  by  the  Ladies'  Aid  So* 
ciety  of  the  Western  scene  of  her 
father's  professional  activities.  The  "La- 
dies* Aiders"  were  all  the  mother  Pollv- 
anna  had  ever  known,  and  her  stories  of 
them  fill  many  pages  delectably.  Polly- 
anna's  aunt.  Miss  Polly  Harrington,  suf- 
fers from  an  aggravated  case  of  family 
pride,  combined  with  her  own  particu- 


lar variety  of  New  England  conscience. 
She  takes  the  orphaned  child  from  a 
"sense  of  duty"  only,  but  Pollyanna  soon 
revolutionises  all  the  village,  and  even- 
tually her  sunny,  happy  nature  brings 
a  little  brightness  into  her  aunt's  well- 
ordered  life,  and  brings  a  belated  mar- 
riage to  pass.  A  lonely,  embittered  man 
is  made  human  again,  and  a  boy  waif 
from  the  asylum  finds  a  home  in  this 
man's  house  and  heart,  all  due  to  Polly- 
anna. This  is  all  the  plot  there  is,  and 
it  has  been  done  many  times  before. 
But  Pollyanna  herself  is  so  lovable  and 
the  lesson  of  her  unquenchable  happiness 
so  wholesome  that  the  place  she  is  mak- 
ing for  herself  in  the  hearts  of  many 
readers  is  an  evidence  of  a  certain  sim- 
plicity, if  you  will ;  but  also  of  a  certain 
soundness  in  the  public  taste  where  unin- 
fluenced by  the  pressure  of  feeling 
obliged  to  like  something  because  "peo- 
ple are  talking  about  it." 

In  the  second  book  that  brings  Polly- 
anna to  us  she  is  growing  up.  But  al- 
most a  full  half  of  it  shows  her  still  as 
a  child,  for  which  we  are  thankful. 
There  is  a  hint  of  bigger  background  in 
her  Boston  experiences  when  the  sunny- 
tempered  little  girl,  who  "loves  folks," 
finds  that  in  a  large  city  there  is  little 
love  between  neighbours,  and  that  dis- 
trust of  one's  fellowmen  seems  to  be  the 
cardinal  principle  of  human  intercourse. 
But  Pollyanna's  happiness  serves  as  a 
protection  against  all  but  the  good  in 
life.  She  manages  to  make  her  immedi- 
ate surroundings,  even  in  Boston,  accept 
her  attitude  of  life,  instead  of  conform- 
ing to  theirs  in  any  way.  This  is  die 
keynote  of  Pollyanna's  character.  In 
spite  of  her  desire  to  do  just  what  any 
one  expects  of  her,  she  is  the  supreme 
non-conformist.  She  helps  others  by 
being  true  to  herself,  but  by  taking  for 
granted  that  they,  too,  "love  folks"  and 
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want   to   do    for   others;   not   for   any 
righteous  self-satisfaction,  but  just  be- 
cause it  makes  one  happy  to  see  others 
happy.    PoIIyanna's  expressed  philosophy 
lies  in  ''playing  the  game''  her  father 
taught  her,  the  game  of  always  finding 
something  to  be  glad  about,  no  matter 
how  hopeless  it  seems.    We  can  quite  un- 
derstand how  PoUyanna's  eternal  "I'M 
glad"  gets  on  .people's  nerves,  as  it  fre- 
quently does.    And  yet,  in  the  long  run, 
it  does  not  fail  of  its  effect.    The  great 
city's  lack  of  true  democracy  saddens 
the  little  girl  and  even  frightens  her,  and 
yet  she  manages  to  bring  about  a  change 
in  the  lives  of  several  of  her  city  friends. 
We  will  leave  the  reader  to  find  out 
how  for  himself.    But  he  will  not  read 
either  of  the  Pollyanna  books  for  the 
plot.     He  will  read  them  for  the  little 
heroine  herself,   and  he  will  be  better 
off  than  some  of  those  other  characters 
in  the  book  who  had  to  live  with  Polly- 
anna.   He  can  shut  her  up  and  lay  her 
away  on  the  shelf  when  her  strenuous 
''gladness"  becomes  too  annoying.     But 
he  or  she — ^for  many  women  will  like 
these  books — ^will  soon  reach  up  to  the 
shelf  and  take  the  little  maid  back  again 
for    an   hour's   companionship.      Polly- 
anna grows  up  and  love  comes  into  her 
life  before  the  second  book  has  come  to 
a  close.    There  is  so  little  striving  after 
plot  that  we  wish  the  author  had  been 
quite  consistent  and  not  allowed  the  real 
Janiie  to  be  discovered.     But  this  is  a 
small  fault,  which  may  even  be  a  merit 
in  the  eyes  of  many  readers  who  enjoy 
their  books  because  of  the  "story."    Even 
they  may  be  helped  to  a  brighter  out- 
look on  life  by  Pollyanna's  "glad"  game. 
There  is  little  artistry  in  the  Polly- 
anna books,  but  great  sincerity.    Many 


of  the  characters  are  merely  foils  to  Pol- 
lyanna, and  are  not  true  in  themselves, 
but  this  is  a  fault  of  workmanship,  not 
of  conviction.    The  fact  that  the  Polly- 
anna books  are  and  long  will  be  popu- 
lar is  rather  a  matter  for  congratulation. 
The  appeal  of  sincerity  in  literature  pre- 
supposes sincerity  in  the  reader,  and  sin- 
cerity in  the  reader  may  go  with  sim- 
plicity of  taste,  but  it  is  always  allied 
to     mental     and     spiritual     soundness. 
There  is  also  in  this  class  of  books  the 
never-failing  appeal  of  the  child,  the  de- 
veloping personality,  the  supreme  non- 
conformist refusing  to  accept  the  artifi- 
cial dicta  of  a  grovm-up  world,  which 
has  forgotten  how  to  use  its  mind  and 
which  tries  to  see  life  through  its  opin- 
ions— formed  largely  on  the  opinions  of 
others.     Somewhere  in  all  of  us,  apart 
from. the   merely  human    fundamental 
side  of  our  love  for  the  child,  therie  is  a 
delicious  enjoyment  in  this  fearless  non- 
conformity.    We  applaud  in  die  child 
what  we  would  like  to  be  ourselves,  and 
we  are  proud  to  think  we  have  once  been 
so  brave,  so  independent — ^that  we  have 
once  done  diings  because  we  wanted  to 
do  them,  and  not  because  other  people 
did  or  did  not  do  them.     If  the  Polly- 
anna books  are  read  with  die  sjrmpathctic 
comprehension    they    deserve,    many    a 
child's  life  will  be  made  happier  because 
its  own  grown-ups  understand  it  a  litde 
better.      And    many   a    grown-up   will 
again  remember  what  a  good  thing  it  is 
to  "love  folks."    The  popularity  of  such 
books  as  these  need  not  disturb  the  critic 
of  American  literary  likings. 

It  is  an  indication  of  the  fact  that 
readers  are  willing  to  take  a  lesson  for 
life  out  of  their  books.  And  that,  after 
all,  is  one  of  the  great  aims  of  art. 


AMERICAN  STYLE  IN  AMERICAN  FICTION 

BY  FLORENCE  FINCH  KELLY 


American  fiction  has  been  having  rather 
a  hard  time  of  late.  Not  only  has  Ed- 
ward Garnett  thrown  some  high  explo- 
sive shells  upon  our  undefended  shores, 
but  some  of  our  own  people  have  been 
laying  about  them  with  hand  grenades 
of  criticism.  Our  home  critics,  private 
and  public,  particularly  like  to  hold  up 
our  own  fiction  alongside  the  English 
product  and  lament,  with  voice  or  pen, 
that  "we  can't  write  fiction  like  those 
fellows  over  there."  Of  course,  we  can't, 
or  at  least  don't.  But  some  of  these  days 
we  shall  see  clearly  enough  to  recognise 
in  that  fact  reason  for  praise  rather  than 
blame. 

For  nearly  half  a  score  of  years  I  have 
been  a  professional  reviewer  of  fiction, 
and  the  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  nov- 
els, mounting  up  into  the  thousands, 
that  I  have  read,  English  and  American, 
have  brought  me  to  the  conviction  that 
the  American  novelist  is  doing  two  very 
important  things.  He  is  achieving 
Truth  and  Sincerity,  the  foundation- 
stones  of  art  of  any  kind,  and  upon  these 
he  is  basing  a  developing  fictional  art 
that  is  distinctively  American.  And 
yet  most  of  the  criticisms  of  American 
fiction  are  due,  at  bottom,  to  the  fact 
that,  for  the  most  part,  it  is  written  in 
this  distinctive  and  original  manner  and 
not  in  the  British  manner.  Neverthe- 
less, a  moment's  thought  ought  to  make 
it  evident  that  the  American  novelist  can- 
not interpret  American  life  in  fiction  as 
tlie  British  novelist  interprets  British  life 
in  his  fiction,  with  the  same  method  and 
manner,  the  same  mental  attitude,  the 
same  way  of  using  his  tools,  in  short, 
with  the  same  kind  of  art,  and  achieve 
a  sincere  and  truthful  presentation,  be- 
cause of  the  sharp  divergence  between 
the  life  and  the  character  of  the  fwo 
peoples. 

Does  some  one  rise  to  remind  me  that 


as  long  as  art  is  provincial  it  is  not  the 
best  art?  That  it  is  provincial  is  one 
of  the  criticisms  one  sometimes  hears  of 
American  fiction.  If  the  theory  and  the 
criticism  are  true,  why  are  we  all  so 
anxious  to  achieve  a  iiational  architec- 
ture? If  it  will  crown  us  with  honour 
to  evolve  an  American  art  in  our  build- 
ings, why  will  it  not  be  equally  to  our 
credit  to  evolve  an  American  art  in  our 
books?  The  truth  is,  there  cannot  be  a 
universal  art  in  any  phase  of  human  en- 
deavour until  all  the  world  is  substan- 
tially alike.  The  greatest  art — and  by 
the  greatest  I  mean  that  which  has  the 
greatest  vitality,  that  is,  the  widest  ap- 
peal and  the  longest  life — ^has  always 
been  profoundly  provincial.  For  when 
it  is  most  provincial  it  comes  closest  to 
human  life.  In  literature  it  then  makes 
that  intimate  approach  not  only  in  the 
human  nature  that  is  its  content,  but' 
also  in  the  manner  of  portrayal. 

The  method  of  the  British  novelist  is 
to  study  his  people  and  their  life  with 
a  microscope,  examining  every  emotion, 
•exploring  every  mood,  detailing  every  ac- 
tion, describing  every  motive.  When 
you  finish  one  of  his  novels  you  know 
each  character  in  it  as  intimately  as  you 
know  your  own  soul.  He  may  even  give 
you,  as  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  for 
instance,  always  does  me,  a  sense  of 
shame  for  having  so  invaded  the  sacred 
privacies  of  the  soul.  As  a  whole,  it 
is  a  leisurely,  aloof  performance,  done 
with  a  sure  and  subtle  art,  finished,  pow- 
erful, convincing.  But  it  is  an  art  that 
has  been  the  outgrowth  of  a  leisurely, 
cultivated,  aloof  class,  and  is  meant  for 
their  consumption. 

Should  an  art  of  that  character  at- 
tempt to  portray  and  interpret  our  Amer- 
ican life,  which  neither  has  nor  wants  a 
leisure  class,  which  is  never  aloof,  but  is 
always  in  the  midst  of  its  own  roaring 
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turmoil,  powerfully  struggling  toward 
its  aims,  bent  on  achievement?  Our  life 
demands  for  its  faithful  presentation  a 
fictional  art  that  is  dynamic,  virile,  swift, 
intense.  And  that  is  what  we  arc  evolv- 
ing, while  we  are  being  criticised  because 
we  are  ceasing  to  imitate  the  fictional  art 
of  other  countries  and  reaching  out  after 
self-expression  in  the  manner  as  well  as 
the  content  of  our  novels.  Doubtless 
we  have  not  yet  recognised  it  as  a  great 
fictional  art  trying  to  get  itself  born,  our 
special  product  and  possession,  individual 
to  ourselves,  because  so  many  of  those 
who  make  our  opinions  for  us  are  still 
in  bondage  to  critical  tradition,  and 
therefore  unable  to  perceive  new  truths. 

The  British  novelist,  bent  on  making 
clear  and  vivid  to  his  reader's  mind  the 
creation  which  stands  out  dear  and  vivid 
in  his  own,  has  recourse  to  description. 
Slowly,  carefully,  painstakingly,  inch  by 
inch,  he  goes  over  the  whole  structure, 
he  turns  his  people  inside  out  and  gives 
account  of  their  minds  and  souls,  he  puts 
them  through  their  paces  to  the  ultimate 
limits  of  conversation,  he  lets  pass  no 
ephemeral  mood,  no  half-understood  mo- 
tive, no  tentative  action.  And  it  is  all 
so  much  for  the  sake  of  itself  and  so 
little  for  the  sake  of  the  translation  of 
character  into  action  that  to  the  Ameri- 
can reader,  with  his  inherent  love  of 
testing  by  achievement,  it  seems  rather 
futile.  Unless  he  prides  himself  on  his 
cultivated  and  critical  understanding,  the 
American  reader  is  prone  to  look  upon 
the  British  novel  as  something  like  a 
mountain  bringing  forth  a  mouse. 

The  American  novelist  goes  at  his 
story-telling  business  in  a  different  way. 
He  uses  description  sparingly,  and  every 
now  and  then  he  presses  the  button  of  a 
vivid  phrase  and,  lo!  the  structure 
stands  out,  brilliantly  illuminated  from 
within.  He  does  not  concern  himself 
greatly  with  moods,  motives,  conversa- 
tions, actions  that  are  not  germane  to 
his  purpose,  but  every  one  that  does  find 
a  place  in  his  pages  is  there  either  because 
it  is  a  part  of  the  structure  or  aids  in 
its  illumination.  If  one  wished  to  find 
a  parallel  in  the  language  of  the  indus- 


trial world,  one  might  say  that  the  evolv- 
ing American  style  in  fiction  is  the  re- 
sult of  an  effort  toward  efficiency.  Or 
one  might  find  another  parallel  and  say 
that  the  method  of  the  American  novel- 
ist is  like  a  trim  schooner,  scudding  be- 
fore the  wind,  with  everything  taut  and 
ship-shape,  while  the  British  method  is 
like  a  houseboat  drifting  lazily  down 
stream,  with  awnings  and  easy-chairs 
and  hammocks  and  flower-boxes  filling 
its  decks. 

My  contention  applies  also  to  much 
of  the  American  fiction  that  is  not  of 
the  best  class.  Most  of  the  "best  sell-  ' 
ers,"  however,  can  always  be  dropped 
out  of  any  consideration  of  American  fic- 
tion that  counts.  They  go  to  feed  the 
intellectually  submerged  and  inarticu-| 
late,  for  whom  they  serve,  let  us  hope,' 
as  a  means  upward  from  even  lower 
deeps  to  something  better.  Among 
those  authors  who  do  signify  there  comes 
forth  now  and  then  one  who  follows 
more  or  less  closely  the  English  method, 
with  the  result  that  he  wins  much  warm 
praise  from  the  critics  and  sells  very  few 
books.  Thereupon  he  is  sure  that  his 
lack  of  financial  success  is  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  public  to  appreciate  artistic 
worth,  when  it  is  really  because  of  his 
failure  to  understand  the  American 
spirit.  With  a  surer  artistic  instinct 
than  the  author  himself  has  shown,  the 
public  recognises  the  falsity  of  his  pcr- 
JFormance.  But  these  books  arc  few. 
The  distinctive  American  flavour  is  to 
be  found  in  the  method  of  nearly  all 
American  fiction. 

Even  Mrs.  Wharton,  alien  though 
she  is  in  knowledge  and  in  feeling  to 
almost  everything  in  her  native  land  that 
is  really  American,  has  much  in  her  art 
of  that  flashing  swiftness  of  method  that 
is  a  distinctive  feature  of  our  way  of 
writing  fiction,  which  depends  so  little 
for  its  effects  upon  description  and  psy- 
chological analysis,  upon  fine  line  upon 
line  upon  line.  In  the  crucible  of  the 
author's  own  s)mipathetic  and  under- 
stailding  American  mind — it  is  the  na- 
ture of  Mrs.  Wharton's  crucible  that  is 
at  fault — the  loot  of  eyes,  ears  and  feel- 
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ings  is  transmuted,  perhaps  by  uncon- 
scious process,  into  swift  and  vivid  pic- 
tures. The  very  feeling  of  the  turmoil 
out  of  which  that  loot  was  taken  is  there 
— the  sense  of  lusty  struggle  and  of  the 
joy  of  it,  of  aspiration,  of  fellow-feeling, 
of  confident  purpose,  of  delight  in  living. 
Mrs.  Atherton  can  prove  the  American- 
ism of  her  style  when  she  likes.  But  she 
has  wandered  so  much  afield  that  she  fre- 
quently forgets,,  even  when  she  is  writ- 
ing an  American  novel,  to  key  her 
method  to  her  theme.  In  Mrs.  Deland's 
work  the  illumination  is  nearly  always 
clear  and  bright  from  within,  although 
the  shadow  of  didactic  purpose  is  apt 
to  hang  too  heavily  over  her  structure. 
O,  Henry  was  a  master  of  the  efficient 
method,  the  distinctively  American  style, 
however  much  he  might  like  to  amuse 
himself  by  playing  with  it  now  and  then. 
Owen  Wister  can  spring  a  living  man 
out  of  a  dozen  sentences.  Mrs.  Watts 
does  not  need  to  employ  psychological 
analysis  and  extended  description  to 
make  her  people  stand  out  vivid  and 
real  and  to  translate  their  minds  and 
souls  into  a  living  story,  although  she 
is  inclined  toward  a  leisurely  pace  in 
the  progress  of  her  narrative.  It  is,  in- 
deed, a  curious  fact  that  among  Ameri- 
can novelists  the  women  almost  always 
need  more  pages  than  do  the  men  in 
which  to  tell  their  story.  Samuel  Mer- 
win,  to  mention  only  one  more  of  a 
list  ifar  too  long  for  complete  reviewal,  is 
developing  a  fictional  art  that  promises 
to  be  as  notably  good  in  its  harmony 
with  his  subject-matter  as  that  is  true 
to  the  characteristic  American  life  it  por- 
trays, the  strenuous,  work-a-day,  demo- 
cratic, aspiring  life  that  we  all  know. 
He  errs  sometimes  in  his  sense  of  pro- 
portion— a  grievous  fault  in  any  art — 
and  he  has  not  yet  hammered  and  pol- 
ished his  style  into  complete  subservience 
to  his  purpose.  But  the  nervous 
strength,  the  swift  and  alert  movement, 
the  vividness,  the  matching  of  means  to 
end,  the  direct  and  purposeful  stroke, 
are  significant  and  characteristically 
American  features  of  his  style. 

Mr.  Gamett's  indictment  fails  to  dis- 
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cern  this  interesting  fact  concerning 
American  fiction — the  fact  that  it  is  de- 
veloping a  style  harmonious  with  its 
themes  of  American  life  and  is  itself  an 
outgrowth  of  American  character.  His 
indictment,  in  fact — ^and  the  same  thing 
is  true  of  our  home  critics — amounts  to 
little  more  than  disapproval  because  we 
do  not  write  fiction  after  the  British 
method.  That  gives  him  his  artistic 
standard,  and  he  has  not  stopped  to  ask 
himself  whether  or  not  divergence  from 
it  necessarily  means  lack  of  artistic 
worth. 

For  one  form  of  fiction,  that  which 
depends  chiefly  upon  incident,  plot  and 
action,  we  have  shown  particular  apti- 
tude, and  we  have  so  developed  and  re- 
fined it  as  to  make  it  almost  a  distinc- 
tively American  product.  Perhaps  it  is 
the  expression  in  literature  of  that  re- 
sourcefulness and  mechanical  ingenuity 
which  are  national  characteristics.  Louis 
Joseph  Vance,  to  mention  one  of  many 
American  novelists  who  do  this  sort  of 
thing  most  admirably,  can  pick  up  a 
character  out  of  the  humdrum  of  daily 
life  and  send  him  spinning  through  a  tale 
as  complex,  as  perfectly  made,  as  finished, 
as  trim  and  as  swift  as  a  high-powered 
automobile.  Admitted  that  nothing  like 
it  ever  happened  or  probably  ever  will 
happen  to  mortal  man.  But  who 
wouldn't  like  to  find  himself  suddenly 
whirling  throuj;h  such  an  adventure? 
Such  fiction  is  the  fairy-tale  grown  up, 
and  it  has  an  equal  right  to  considera- 
tion. Moreover,  no  matter  how  impos- 
sible its  story  may  be,  it  expresses  us 
spiritually  in  a  dozen  ways.  You  will 
find  in  it  our  democracy,  our  idealism, 
our  need  of  action,  our  love  of  definite 
achievement,  and,  very  often,  you  will 
find  also,  as  in  the  work  of  Jack  London 
and  Rex  Beach,  swift  pictures  of  life 
that  are  vivid  with  local  colour  and  liv- 
ing presentations  of  men  and  women. 
We  are  well  entitled  to  feel  pride  in 
the  perfection  to  which  we  have  brought 
this  form  of  fiction  and  the  distinctively 
American  development  it  has  taken 
under  our  hands. 

The  heart,  the  purpose  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  novel — unless  its  author,  as  rarely 
happens,  has  been  seduced  away  from 
his  birthright  by  the  desire  to  do  some- 
thing "like  those  English  fellows"— is 
always  the  story  it  has  to  tell.  The  story 
may,  as  it  shoijd  and  as  it  always  does  in 
the  best  fiction,  flow  out  of  its  characters 
and  their  relations  with  one  another  and 
with  their  environment.  But  it  is  al- 
ways there,  a  good,  interesting,  gripping 
tale,  a  steadfast  feature  of  American  fic- 
tion deserving  much  praise.  Rarely  does 
the  English  novel  score  so  high  on  this 
point.  But  a  novel  that  does  not  tell  a 
good  story  has  not  sufficient  reason  for 
having  been  written  to  justify  its  exist- 
ence as  a  book.    The  American  reader. 


every  blessed  one  of  him,  wants  a  story 
when  he  reads  a  novel — and  may  his 
taste  never  change!  It  is  the  eternal 
child  in  him  that  makes  the  demand,  and 
it  shows  him  to  be  a  faithful  lover  of 
"the  true  romance."  Not  only  does  it 
afford 

.  .  .  knowledge  sure  that  be  endure 
A  child  until  he  die, 

but  also  it  gives  assurance  that  the  Arner^ 
ican  novel  will  continue  along  the  same 
lines  of  development  it  has  already  so 
definitely  taken,  fresh,  virile,  creative,  a 
characteristic  evolution  of  our  jiational 
life. 
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I 

To  the  Man   Who  Objects  to   Our 
Stereotyped  Form  of  Rejection 

Dear  Sir  :  Why  should  we  take  if  for 
granted  that  you  expected  a  special  letter 
either  of  commendation  or  condemnation 
when  we  returned  your  book  manu- 
script, with  the  simple  remark  that  it 
was  "unavailable  for  our  needs"?  You 
write  that  you^  consider  our  stereotyped 
form  insulting  to  a  writer  of  your  repu- 
tation. We  surely  know  better  than  you 
do  what  our  "needs"  are  at  this  particu- 
lar time,  what  is  already  included  on  the 
spring  list  we  are  preparing;  what  kinds 
of  books  we  have  failed  to  sell  in  satis- 
factory quantities  heretofore;  what  your 
standing  in  the  market  actually  is,  and 
what  difficulties  our  salesmen  would  en- 
counter in  persuading  the  dealers  to  in- 
vest in  a  new  work  from  your  pen. 

To  be  known  as  the  author  of  bad- 
selling  books  is  worse,  from  our  point  of 
view,  than  to  be  entirely  unknown.  The 
newcomers  represent  possibilities;  the 
old-timers,  whose  books  have  been  pub- 
lished, but  have  never  sold  well,  represent 
improbabilities.     You  are  in  the  latter 


class,  sir,  and  one  might  fancy  you  would 
rejoice  in  the  impersonality  of  the  letter 
that  has  so  grievously  affronted  you. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  it  was  one 
of  a  number  reading  exactly  alike,  sent 
out  by  the  editorial  stenographer,  and  not 
dictated  by  the  head  of  the  firm,  which 
does  not  imply  that  the  head  of  the  firm 
did  not  give  his  personal  attention  to  the 
acceptance  or  rejection  of  your  book.  He 
may  not  have  read  it  himself.  He  em- 
ploys readers  to  spare  him  that  labour 
and  he  has  confidence  in  their  reports 
upon  your  present  and  past  performances, 
'as  upon  the  state  of  our  book-list.  In 
view  of  all  the  circumstances  he  ordered 
the  return  of  your  manuscript.  Do  you 
never  use  the  same  shield  of  convention- 
ality in  declining  a  dinner  invitation,  for 
instance?  What  would  Mrs.  Money- 
penny  think  of  your  breeding  if  you  wrote 
her  that  you  would  not  go  to  her  house 
because  you  had  heard  her  cook  was  ineffi- 
cient and  her  husband  smoked  bad. cigars? 

You  seem  to  think  that  the  fact  of  your 
submitting  a  book  manuscript  shows  a 
desire  for  friendly  criticism.  In  our 
opinion  it  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  Your 
sending  us  a  book  is  asking  us  to  put  a 
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considerable  sum  of  money  into  a  certain 
speculation,  and  we  decline  to  do  it  be- 
cause we  do  not  foresee  a  good  enough 
rate  of  "interest"  in  such  an  investment. 
Our  judgment  may  be  bad,  but  it  is  the 
best  we  can  secure — ^with  the  salaries  we 
pay — ^and  therefore  we  must  abide  by  it. 
We  could  not  afford  to  pay  even  those 
salaries  if  we  deliberately  and  persistently 
went  into  doubtful  ventures. 

How  many  of  your  personal  friends 
would  be  willing  to  give  you  a  candid 
criticism  of  your  manuscript?  Hardly 
one  that  wanted  to  retain  your  friendship. 
Compliments  are  always  eagerly  received, 
but  fault-finding  is  disbelieved  or  re- 
sented. It  is  as  risky  to  criticise  a  manu- 
script unfavourably  as  it  is  to  pass  re- 
marks upon  personal  appearance. 

"You  don't  like  my  nose,  eh?  Well 
go  to  blazes  1  IVe  a  wife  who  adores  it, 
and  all  the  rest  of  my  features.  What 
do  you  know  about  noses,  anyway? 
What  shape  is  your  own?  Have  you 
ever  looked  in  the  glass?" 

In  view  of  the  possibility  of  such  re- 
torts— the  like  of  which  we  have  received 
when  rash  enough  to  volunteer  remarks 
— ^will  you  not  forgive  us  for  taking 
refuge  behind  the  editorial  stereotyped 
form?  You  are  not  a  beginner,  probably 
an  older  man  than  the  writer  of  this  let- 
ter. You  ought  to  know  your  own  busi- 
ness better  than  we  can  inform  you  upon 
it;  and  you  might  give  us  credit  for 
knowing  a  little  about  ours. 

You  call  us  hypocrites  when  we  thank 
you  for  having  submitted  the  book  in 
question.  How  absurd!  If  we  were 
overlooked  by  writers  we  would  soon 
have  to  shut  up  ^op.  Our  regret  is 
genuine  that  what  you  have  sent  us  does 
not  appear  to  be  "a  good  risk."  Nobody 
is  more  delighted  than  we  are  to  get  away 
from  the  stereotyped,  or  any  other  form 
of  rejection,  and  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
writing  a  personal  letter  to  an  author, 
sending  -  him  a  publishing  proposition. 
Hoping  that  it  may  be  our  good  fortune 
to  write  such  a  one  to  yourself  ere  long, 
we  beg  to  remain, 

Very  truly  yours, 

Thb  Publishers. 


II 
To  the  Writer  Who  Asks  for  Criticism 

Dear  Madam  :  We  wish  we  could  be 
sure  it  is  really  criticism  you  want  and 
not  encouragement  only.  If  we  gave  you 
an  over-dose  of  the  latter  you  would 
immediately  begin  to  rewrite  this  story 
and  would  return  it  to  us  within  six 
months  worse  than  it  was  at  first.  You 
would  try  to  make  it  fit  an  image  you 
think  you  see  in  our  minds,  and  thus 
eliminate  one  essential  element,  spon- 
taneity. We  do  not  set  up  to  be  a  school 
for  writers,  but  since  you  live  beyond  the 
reach  of  such  we  are  glad  to  give  you  this 
advice,  gratis: 

Do  not  touch  this  manuscript  at  pres- 
ent. Hearken  to  9II  that  we,  or  any  other 
cruelly  kind  critic  can  be  induced  to  teU 
you  of  its  failings,  and  try  to  avoid  those 
pitfalls  in  the  writing  of  your  next.  You 
will  probably  commit  other  errors  in 
No.  2,  but  persevere,  placing  each  of  the 
rejected  in  a  barrel.  By  the  time  your 
fifth — or  fifteenth— or  fiftieth — ^is  ac- 
cepted, you  can  turn  the  barrel  over,  and 
by  virtue  of  the  experience  by  that  time 
acquired,  you  can  see  for  yourself,  better 
than  any  one  can  show  you,  what  was  the 
matter  with  Number  One. 

So  much  depends  on  the  launching  of 
a  new  author,  we  are  unwilling  to  set 
you  afloat  in  any  but  a  seaworthy  craft. 
If  the  first  goes  well,  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  disposing  of  your  later — or 
earlier — efforts.  It  would  be  the  worst 
thing  that  could  happen  to  a  painter  to 
have  his  experimental  work  hung  "on  the 
line."  He  and  the  judges  would  alike 
be  made  laughing-stocks.  We  could  not 
think  of  exhibiting  this  amateurish,  un- 
developed hodge-podge  of  yours,  as  if  we 
considered  it  finished  work  I  Full  of 
promise  it  may  be,  but  the  road  to  the 
literary  Hades  is  paved  with  unfulfilled 
promises. 

Without  any  personal  knowledge  of 
your  character,  we  are  unable  to  decide 
if  you  have  the  dogged  persistence  neces- 
sary to  achievement  along  this,  or  any 
other  line.  Artists  who  aim  at  excellence 
in  the  use  of  a  musical  instrument,  or  a 
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paint  brush,  spend  years  at  technique,  but 
the  pen  is  too  often  taken  to  be  a  trifle 
which  anybody  can  handle  effectively  who 
has  learned  to  read  and  write.  Spelling 
and  grammar  are  no  longer  taught  in  the 
schools',  judging  by  the  lapses  in  the  mass 
of  manuscripts  that  come  in  here,  and 
these  would-be  authors  appear  to  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  world,  nor  culture,  nor 
eyes  for  seeing  stories  in  the  ordinary  life 
about  them.  They  are  merely  copyists 
of  the  inferior  sort  of  trash  that  they 
read. 

You  ask  us  what  you  are  to  do,  living 
out  in  Arizona,  far  removed  even  from  a 
circulating  library.  Dear  lady,  you  are 
in  the  very  centre  of  romance,  if  you 
could  only  see  it,  and  you  are  far  more 
independent  of  cities  than  either  painter 
or  musician  could  be,  because  the  best 
models  are  surely  within  your  reach — not 
the  best  sellers  but  the  best  literature — 
in  cheap  editions.  The  society  of  good 
books  is  like  the  society  of  good  people. 
No  man  who  keeps  that  kind  of  company 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  provincial — in 
his  mind.  A  certain  style  of  writing,  as 
of  conduct,  is  unconsciously  acquired  by 
association,  and  it  becomes  as  impossible 
to  use  "common"  expressions  as  to  cat 
with  the  knife. 

If  you  were  at  home  in  English  litera- 
ture you  would  not  commit  the  solecisms 
so  thickly  spread  over  your  manuscript, 
in  misused  words,  hackneyed  phrases,  im- 
possible situations,  stilted  conversations. 
You  speak  of  "an  elegant  mansion,"  in- 
stead of  giving  us  such  a  good  description 
of  the  house  that  we  can  see  for  ourselves 
that  it  is  elegant.  In  like  manner  you  tell 
us  all  about  your  characters — label  them 
every  one — instead  of  letting  them  re- 
veal themselves  in  speech  and  action. 
Your  hero  "talks  like  a  book."  We 
should  find  him  an  insufferable  prig  if 
we  met  him  in  real  life — but  we  arc 
never  likely  to,  nor  any  of  your  char- 
acters. They  are  machine-made,  and 
such  a  host!  We  cannot  possibly  keep 
track  of  them  all.  We  might  fill  pages 
with  detailed  adverse  criticism,  but  what 
is  the  use?  You  will  have  to  find 
out   these   things   for   yourself,    in    the 


ways  we  have  suggested.     Good  luck 
to  you! 

Sincerely  your  friends, 

The  Publishers. 

Ill 

To  the  Writer  Who  Seems  Worthy  of 
Encouragement 

Dear  Sir:  We  like  your  style  very 
much  indeed.  You  have  a  feeling  for 
good  English  and  if  somebody  would 
only  give  you  a  yarn  to  tell  you  have  the 
technique  for  telling  it  admirably,  but 
you  have  here  no  story  that  is  worth 
while.  This  is  a  lack  we  cannot  supply. 
If  there  were  certain  features  of  your 
book  that  we  did  not  care  for ;  if  it  were 
too  long,  or  too  short,  if  the  beginning, 
middle  or  end  did  not  please  us,  we  might 
give  you  a  hint  to  that  effect;  but  how 
can  we  criticise  what  is  not  here?  You 
string  your  words  together  very  prettily, 
are  quite  a  phrase-hunter,  by  Jove;  but 
tell  that  story  to  a  friend  and  if  he  is  of 
the  detested  "candid"  variety  he  will 
comment  upon  the  fact  that  there  is 
nothing  in  it — all  feathers  and  no  bird! 

You  are  not  a  braggart,  but  we  im- 
agine that  you  have  taken  honours  in  the 
college  you  have  but  recently  left.  You 
no  doubt  edited  the  paper,  wrote  the 
class  poem  and  were  considered  quite  a 
"toff"  by  your  fellows.  So  much  the 
harder  seems  the  treatment  at  the  hands 
of  the  cold,  cruel  world,  represented  by 
soulless  publishers.  We  too  went  to 
college — some  of  us — and  we  know  just 
how  you  feel,  but  keep  on  struggling. 
You  have  your  instrument  well  in  tune, 
and  one  of  these  days,  seemingly  from 
without  yourself,  an  idea  may  come  to 
you,  something  that  can  be  meditated 
upon  until  it  evolves  into  a  story. 

We  don't  believe  you  do  enough 
ruminating  before  you  sit  down  to  write. 
This  is  not  an  exam,  that  has  to  be  fin- 
ished in  a  set  time.  Don't  let  your  pen 
run  away  with  you,  just  because  it  is 
trained  into  running  easily.  Musicians 
who  play  by  ear  seldom  make  the  best 
performers.  They  can  do  so  much  with 
little  effort  that  tlicy  are  unwilling  to  go 
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through   the  drudgery  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  more. 

Study  architecture  a  bit  before  you  be- 
gin to  build.  Get  up  your  framework 
and  the  filling  in  will  be  easy,  for  one 
of  your  training;  but  do  not  throw  a 
heap  of  bricks  into  the  middle  of  your 
lot  and  call  that  a  house.  In  other 
words,  think  out  your  construction; 
make  up  your  mind  where  you  are  going 
before  you  start.  Become  so  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  your  characters  that  you 
will  know  just  how  they  will  behave  un- 
der certain  circumstances  which  you  must 
invent,  or  cull  from  real  life.  They  arc 
not  lying  in  the  ink-bottle  ready  to  be 
picked  up  by  your  pen. 

It  is  sometimes  helpful  to  plan  a  book 
out  as  a  play;  and  there  are  many  good 
books  on  play-writing  available.  These 
will  show  you  how  much  action  and  dia- 
logue ought  to  go  into  Act  I ;  how  much 
into  Act  II  and  so  on,  working  up  to  a 
grand  climax  of  which  there  is  not  a 
vestige  in  your  book.  You  have  plenty 
of  bright  dialogue,  but  no  action  of  any 
account. 

This  is  a  frank  letter,  not  the  stereo- 
typed form  we  send  out  agreeing  to  con- 
sider anything  submitted,  and  therefore  in 
reply  to  your  query  about  the  publication 
of  your  essays  and  poems,  we  can  tell  you 
frankly  that  it  is  a  waste  of  postage  or 
expressage  to  send  us  collections  of  verse 
or  of  anything  else.  The  book-sellers  will 
not  buy  them  from  us,  because  the  public 
will  not  buy  such  books  from  them.  If 
we  were  a  largely  endowed  institution, 
nothing  would  delight  us  more  than  to 
aid  struggling  genius,  but  being  plain 
business  folk  we  have  to  remember  that 
charity  begins  at  home,  and  we  have  a 
lengthy  pay-roll  of  married  men  with 
families  dependent  upon  our  financial  ex- 
perience and  foresight. 

The  writing  of  poetry  is  a  delightful 
mental  or  temperamental  exercise,  a 
luxury  everybody  cannot  afford,  and  it 
has  to  be  its  own  reward  unless  the  au- 
thor can  publish  at  his  own  expense. 
There  are  reputable  houses  who  do  that 
sort  of  business ;  we  do  not.  We  prefer 
to  take  all  risks  ourselves;  but  if  you 


should  chance  to  be  an  instructor  in  Eng- 
lish or  to  hold  some  other  position  where 
the  authorship  of  a  book  would  be  ad- 
mirable advertising  for  you,  it  might  be 
worth  the  cost  to  you  with  a  good  firm. 
Such  a  one  would  not  put  their  imprint 
upon  it  unless  it  reached  a  certain  literary 
standard,  and  it  is  not  unsportsmanlike 
to  have  a  book  brought  out  in  that  way, 
when  it  is  of  a  character  for  which  no 
large  sale  could  be  expected. 

The  case  of  your  novel  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent. You  would  be  foolish  to  pay  for 
its  publication,  because,  fiction  being  the 
popular  form  just  now,  if  no  publisher 
sees  a  saleable  article  in  it,  you  may  con- 
clude there  is  something  wrong  with  the 
production.  We  have  tried  to  tell  you 
what  seems  to  us  the  matter,  and  we  hon- 
estly believe  we  should  be  doing  you  an 
injury  to  publish  the  book,  as  you  will 
realise — later  on.  You  mention  the 
wonderful  success  attained  by  the  first 
efforts  of  other  authors.  That  they  are 
the  first  published  by  these  people  does 
not  imply  that  they  are  the  first  written. 
Most  writers  have  to  serve  an  apprentice- 
ship to  rejected  manuscripts.     Art  is 

LONG. 

The  heights  by  great  men  reached  and  kept 

Were  not  attained  by  sudden  flight, 
But  they,  while  their  companions  slept 
Were  toiling  upwards  in  the  night. 

Your  friends, 

The  Publishers. 

IV 

To  the  Writer  Whose  Book  Has  Become 
a  "Big  Seller"  After  Its  Rejection 
by  Us 

Dear  Madam:  Please  accept  our 
congratulations  on  the  financial  success 
attained  by  the  book  you  submitted  to  us 
last  year.  You  were  indeed  fortunate  in 
finding  publishers  better  guessers  than  . 
ourselves  at  the  public  taste  of  the  hour.  * 
We  have  learned  to  accept  our  losses,  like 
our  gains,  in  a  philosophical  spirit,  know- 
ing well  that  all  wisdom  is  not  contained 
under  one  hat.  If  we  make  a  bet  on 
Clubs,    and    a    No-Trump    hand    goes 
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above  us — and  wins — ^wc  need  not  re- 
pine, for  there  is  always  a  new  shuffle  and 
a  new  deal  ahead.  We  may  not  play  our 
cards  well,  even  when  we  have  a  good 
hand,  and  therefore  the  opposition  may 
down  us,  but  we  trust  that  we  are  sports- 
men enough  to  be  good  losers.  It  is  ''all 
in  the  game,"  and  if  the  element  of 
chance  were  removed,  most  of  the  spice, 
the  incentive  to  play,  would  go  with  it. 
If  any  one  firm  could  foresee  what  par- 
ticular book  the  fickle  fancy  of  the  pub- 
lic would  fix  upon  each  season  all  other 
firms  could  go  out  of  business.  We  have 
only  general  ideas  on  these  matters.  Our 
"literary  advisers"  are  usually  competent 
to  tell  us  what  horses  are  not  worth  en- 
tering for  the  race,  but  none  of  our  book- 
makers can  tell  us  which  is  going  to  come 
in  first. 

What  amuses  us,  however,  and  we 
need  a  little  amusement  to  compensate  us 
for  that  sickening  feeling  of  having  let  a 
"best  seller"  get  away  from  us,  is  your 
confident  assumption  that  our  loss  is  due 
to  the  inability  of  our  editorial  staff  to 
recognise  a  pearl  of  great  price  when  it 
appears.  Dear  lady,  we  have  turned 
down  many,  many  manuscripts  just  as 
good  as  yours,  and  some  much  better. 
The  majority  of  these  have  never  been 
heard  of  again,  perchance  because  no  en- 
terprising young  advertising  man  has  seen 
in  any  of  them  an  opportunity  to  show 
what  he  could  do.  That  such  a  one 
chaiiced  to  take  a  fancy  to  your  style,  or 
your  plot,  or  your  characters,  or  Lord 
knows  what,  and  to  boom  up  your  book, 
first  within,  then  without  your  publish- 
"ing  house,  is  a  piece  of  luck  for  which 
you  should  be  devoutly  thankful ;  but  for 
Heaven's  sake  do  not  take  it  into  your 
head  that  you  have  produced  Literature. 
That  the  great  mass  of  the  general  pub- 
lic— people  who  can  read,  but  who  care 
not  to  think — ^prefer  rag-time  to  classical 
music,  does  not  imply  the  inherent  su- 
periority of  the  popular  music.  If  your 
book  were  a  classic,  it  would  not  be  a 
"bie:  seller"  to-day,  but  might  possibly 
still  be  selling  to-morrow — or  next  day. 
Where  are  the  "hits"  of  yester-year? 
Nowhere;  but  their  authors  are  still  liv- 


ing on  the  proceeds,  both  in  cadi  and 
fame.  Having  once  struck  die  bull's  eye, 
their  reputation,  as  marksmen,  is  estab- 
lished, and  they  can  shoot  o£F  what  they 
please.  Twenty  or  twenty-iive  years 
ago  royalties  were  more  or  less  equally 
divided  among  all  publishe<t  works  of 
fiction.  Nowadays,  two  or  three,  some- 
times one  book  alone,  reaps  the  entire 
harvest ;  only  the  gleanings  are  left  to  the 
remainder.  The  transcendent  merit  of 
that  particular  production  is  rarely  re- 
sponsible, whatever  the  reviewers  may 
say. 

Therefore  do  not  take  your  success  too 
seriously,  even  though  you  now  find 
erstwhile  stone-wall  editors  wax  in  your 
hands.  They  have  not  changed  their 
personal  opinion  of  you  and  your  works 
one  whit,  but  they  have  to  bow  to  the 
popular  verdict  pronounced  upon  its 
saleability,  not  upon  its  literary  merit. 
If  they  wish  to  hold  their  "jobs"  they 
must  seek  the  marketable  stuff  and  avoid 
what  seems  unmarketable,  however  much 
they  may  like  it  themselves.  Beware  of 
becoming  too  soon  satisfied.  That  is 
fatal  to  any  art,  and  it  is  art  you  are  aim- 
ing at,  is  it  not  ?  Pocket  the  financial  re- 
turns of  this  pot-boiler,  but  don't  make 
the  common  mistake  of  thinking  it  any- 
thing else.  Take  advantage  of  the  leisure 
thus  attained,  of  the  audience  thus  gained, 
and  proceed  to  the  production  of  some* 
thing  that  will  more  nearly  approach  the 
lasting  type.  Let  not  the  clamours  of  the 
publishers  for  "more"  hurry  you  into 
letting  them  have  anything  lower  than 
the  best  that  it  is  in  you  to  produce.  You 
may  find  it  necessary  to  "make  hay  while 
the  sun  shines"  and  let  art  go  hang.  That 
is  your  own  affair,  and  all  wt  need  say  is 
that  we  are  willing  to  accept  a  book  from 
you  without  reading  it — to  send  you  ad- 
vance royalty  upon  one  yet  to  be  written. 
The  Great  Public  hath  spoken.  Who  are 
we  but  humble  purveyors  of  what  they 
seem  to  want  ?  Must  we  bow  still  lower 
to  evidence  our  deep  contrition  for  previ- 
ous imbecility? 

Your  regretful  admirers, 

The  Publishsrs. 
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To  the  Writer  Who  Sends  in  a  Manu- 
script in  Bad  Shape  and  Pleads 
Poverty 

Dear  Sir:  Why  do  you  prejudice  us 
against  your  work  by  sending  in  the 
pages  rolled,  and  typed  without  spacing? 
It  would  be  far  easier  to  read  if  it  were 
spread  out  flat  and  written  in  good  clear 
pen-hand  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 
Such  faint,  close  typing  as  yours  is  eye- 
killing.  If  you  have  not  enough  faith  in 
what  you  are  trying  to  sell  to  consider  it 
worth  the  investment  of  a  little  cash  to 
put  it  in  presentable  shape,  how  much  are 
we  likely  to  think  it  worth? 

We  have  received  books  scribbled  in 
lead  pencil  in  the  coarsest  kind  of  note- 
books, but  a  "winner"  has  never  come  in 
so  disguised.  It  is  more  likely  to  arrive 
in  the  pasteboard  box  that  once  held  the 
blank  paper,  or  it  may  even  be  bound  in 
buckram.  In  either  case,  it  will  be 
paged  throughout,  so  that  the  number 
of  words  it  contains  can  be  readily  esti- 
mated. Some  manuscripts  are  too  long, 
others  are  too  short  for  profitable  book 
publication.  From  75,000  to  100,000 
words  is  a  very  good  length.  Yours  is 
much  too  short,  being  only  35,000.  It 
would  cost  us  nearly  as  much  to  print 
and  publish  that,  as  if  it  were  three  times 
as  long,  and  we  could  not  sell  it  at  the 
price  of  a  full-sized  novel. 

You  have  not  written  your  name  and 
address  on  the  first  page  of  your  MS., 
so  that  we  had  only  the  postmark  to  go 
by,  and  had  to  hunt  through  our  letter 
files  to  see  if  there  was  a  recent  one  from 
that  place  which  we  could  associate  with 
this  document.  Letters,  coming  in  by 
first-class  mail,  are  opened  in  our  mail 
room ;  books,  papers,  etc.,  are  in  other 
bags  and  opened  elsewhere  in  our  build- 
ing. It  is  illegal  to  send  manuscripts 
other  than  by  first-class  mail,  but  you 
have  evaded  the  regulations  and  yours 
came  in  by  parcel  post — ^to  give  us  the 
privilege  of  paying  the  amount  overdue. 
Don't  do  that  again !  Sometimes  an  au- 
thor writes  his  name  and  address  only 
upon  the  outer  wrapper  of  his  manu- 


script, which  is  removed  before  it  reaches 
the  manuscript  department — Whence  a 
waste  of  time  in  determining  ownership. 
What  long  letters  accompany  the  least 
hopeful  specimens!  We  are  not  inter- 
ested in  any  of  them  till  we  have  read 
the  books.  After  acceptance,  not  before, 
is  the  appointed  time  for  loading  up  the 
advertising  staff — not  the  MSS.  readers 
— ^with  personal  items  that  may  possibly 
interest  the  general  public  and  help  the 
sale  of  the  book.  All  we  appreciate  at 
the  outset  is  a  letter  like  this : 

September  15,  19 14. 
Gentlemen:  Herewith  (by  mail  or  by 
prepaid  express)  I  am  sending  you  a  book 
manuscript  called  "Rain-checks"  for  your 
consideration.  If  unavailable  kindly  return 
C.  O.  D.  to 

Yours  truly, 

Edna  Lowry  Black. 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Black,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Still  more  do  we  groan  over  lengthy 
calls  from  aspirants.  A  letter  can  be  laid 
aside  till  we  have  time  to  read  it;  the 
author  we  cannot  keep  waiting  indefi- 
nitely. He  is  often  as  hard  to  get  rid  of 
as  a  book  agent,  harder  indeed,  for  what 
he  is  trying  to  sell  is  his  own.  You  are 
a  good-looking  chap,  judging  by  the 
photograph  you  have  so  kindly,  and  pre- 
maturely, sent  us.  Your  suggestions  as 
to  the  binding  and  illustrating  of  your 
book  are  also  decidedly  preoiature.  Gen- 
erally, six  months  elapse  between  accept- 
ance and  publication,  ample  time  for  ideas 
to  be  exchanged  upon  make-up.  If  you 
desire  anonymity,  you  can  have  it,  but 
please  give  us  a  business  address  to  en- 
sure the  safe  return  of  your  MS. 

You  say  that  you  have  no  money  and 
this  is  your  one  hope  of  making  any.  If 
that  is  so,  we  are  sorry  you  have  chosen 
so  unlikely  a  method.  A  glance  at  our 
statements  would  show  you  the  exceed- 
ingly small  royalties  paid  to  many  writ- 
ers of  distinction.  They  would  be  arrested 
for  vagrancy  if  they  tried  to  live  on  the 
proceeds  of  their  books. 

"Writing  is  all  right  'on  the  side,' " 
they  will  tell  you,  "but  a  poor  make-shift 
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for  a  living."  This  is  the  rule,  and  you 
dare  not  flatter  yourself  that  you  are  des- 
tined to  be  an  exception. 

Your  long  letter  about  your  ill-health 
and  your  dependent  family  cannot — ^must 
not — afiEect  our  judgment  of  your  work. 
We  look  after  our  own  employees  when 
they  get  into  difEculties,  but  cannot  at- 
tempt to  take  care  of  the  whole  world. 
If  we  saw  in  you  an  author  likely  to 
"make  good"  we  might  send  you  a 
cheque  to  tide  you  over  your  present 
crisis,  and  might  call  it  advance  royalty 
on  your  book,  but  when  the  MS.  you 
have  submitted  is  absolutely  hopeless, 
what  can  we  do  but  advise  you  to  waste 
no  more  energy  in  this  direction?  You 
will  not  thank  us  for  that  advice.  No- 
body does,  and  therefore  we  hand  it  out 
only  in  moments  of  extreme  frankness, 
like  these.  Surely  there  are  more  useful 
and  beautiful  things  to  be  done  with  the 
fingers  than  this  futile  spoiling  of  good 
white  paper  with  meaningless  marks.  By 
the  time  manual  training  has  a  stronger 
hold  on  the  public  schools,  there  may  be 
less  of  it,  but  the  universities  will  still 
have  much  to  answer  for,  in  placing  a 
fictitious  value  upon  brain-work,  so- 
called.  There  would  be  more  brains  dis- 
played in  the  making  of  a  decent  cup- 
board than  in  turning  out  such  trash  as 
the  MS.  we  send  back  to  you  to-day,  ex- 
press prepaid,  which  is  all  we  can  do  for 
you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

The  Publishers. 

VI 

To  the  Author  of  a  Well-written  His- 
torical Romance 

Dear  Madam:  Because  we  return 
your  book  herewith,  you  must  not  think 
that  we  do  not  appreciate  the  excellent 
piece  of  work  you  have  accomplished. 
You  have  "crammed"  assiduously — ^his- 
torical documents,  books  of  costumes, 
contemporary  writers,  and  have  visited 
the  scenes  of  the  various  "actions,"  though 
these  are  no  more  like  now  what  they 
were  in  the  time  of  which  you  treat,  than 
your  point  of  view  is  like  unto  that  of  a 


bona  fide  colonial  dame.  Your  romance 
is  well  constructed,  your  English  good. 
You  have  carefully  avoided  modern 
colloquialisms,  yet  have  not  made  the 
narrative  so  archaic  as  to  be  boresome. 
There  is  plenty  of  action  in  the  story,  and 
a  fine,  dramatic  conclusion,  but — 

It  may  be  due  to  your  living  so  far 
away  from  book-buying  and  book-pub- 
lishing centres  that  you  are  not  aware 
how  few  people  care  to  read  historical 
novels  nowadays.  The  best  of  them  is 
not  "convincing"  to  use  a  stock  phrase. 
It  is  quite  impossible  for  an  author  of 
the  twentieth  century  to  transport  him- 
self back  to  the  eighteenth,  and  to  write 
naturally  of  that  period.  The  difference 
in  the  "atmosphere"  is  far  too  great. 
None  of  us  living  to-day  can  enter  fully 
into  the  feelings  of  folk  so  long  passed 
away.  If  you  are  loath  to  believe  this, 
read  again  the  old  diaries  and  see  if  they 
are  not  far  mort  interesting  than  this 
wooden  romance  you  have  made  out  of 
them.  They  are  the  real  thing,  and  they 
will  attract  historical  researchers  to  the 
end  of  time,  but  in  years  to  come  no 
student  of  the  past  will  dream  of  going 
to  your  novel  for  pictures  of  the  social 
life  and  customs  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. They  will  read  Tom  Jones  or 
Pamela  or  others  that  belong  there,  and 
will  look  to  you  for  delineation  of 
twentieth  century  life,  where  you  belong. 
In  attempting  to  portray  the  other,  you 
arc  putting  yourself  on  a  par  with  those 
writers  ambitious  to  describe  the  actions 
of  lords  and  ladies  in  a  station  of  society 
not  their  own. 

You  must  content  yourself  with  the 
personal  benefit  and  pleasure  you  have 
derived  from  your  study  of  the  past;  the 
public  care  not  for  your  results,  in  the 
form  of  fiction.  Fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago,  we  might  have  been  able  to  sell  a 
book  like  yours,  but  readers  of  to-day  are 
far  too  much  taken  up  with  present 
topics  to  relish  either  retrospection  or 
forecast.  Dips  into  the  future,  pictures 
of  an  ideal  state,  in  Mars,  in  the  centre 
of  the  earth,  in  the  moon,  or  elsewhere, 
which  cropped  up  briskly  after  the  success 
of  Looking  Backward  are  now  as  far  out 
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of  vogue  as  historical  romances.  We 
want  romance,  it  is  true,  but  it  has  to  be 
combined  with  convincing  realism.  The 
sphere  of  the  historical  novel  is  the  school- 
room. It  helps  to  sugar-coat  the  pill  of 
history  pupils  are  obliged  to  swallow. 
Some  educational  house  that  could  get 
your  book  introduced  as  a  supplementary 
reader  would  be  a  better  friend  than 

Yours  sincerely, 

The  Publishers. 

VII 

To  the  fVriter  Who  Over-praises  His 
MS.j  sends  us  Only  Samples  of  it, 
but  Encloses  Letters  of  Recommend 
dation  and  Offers  to  Act  as  Sales- 
man 

Dear  Sir:  Have  you  ever  heard  the 
old  saw,  ''Good  wine  needs  no  bush"? 
We  judge  not,  from  the  amount  of  self- 
praise  you  have  seen  fit  to  pass  in  along 
with  the  samples  of  your  manuscript  sub- 
mitted. Of  what  use  are  they  to  us? 
They  would  need  to  be  of  breathless  in- 
terest to  make  us  pine  to  see  more — 
blase  readers  that  we  are— or  written  in 
such  a  wonderfully  fine  style  that  we  say 
at  once,  "Here  is  a  writer  who  will  'ar- 
rive.* We  must  keep  hold  of  him."  This 
is  not  your  case,  and  you  have  "queered" 
your  MS.  with  us  by  lauding  it  so 
highly. 

Letters  of  recommendation  are  value- 
less, unless  they  come  from  somebody  so 
famous  that  it  might  be  worth  our  while 
to  secure  a  preface  for  the  book  from 
him,  provided  we  found  it  acceptable. 
Even  a  distinguished  "introducer"  cannot 
make  us  take  a  manuscript.  It  has  to 
stand— or  fall — upon  our  opinion  of  its 
saleable  qualities.  How  can  we  possibly 
judge  of  these  when  the  whole  is  not 
here?  In  a  work  of  fiction,  particu- 
larly, the  denouement  is  half  the  battle. 
What's  the  good  of  a  scenar{p?  "The 
play's  the  thing."  A  sample,  or  a  synop- 
sis, may  tell  the  reader  what  you  are  try- 
ing to  do;  it  is  how  the  thing  is  done 
that  matters.  A  good  plot  may  be  so 
poorly  worked  out  as  to  result  in  a  story 
simply  unreadable,  while  a  skilled  writer. 


with  little  or  no  plot,  may  turn  in  some- 
thing eminently  attractive.  But  the 
skilled  writer  knows  better  than  to  sub- 
mit a  manuscript  that  is  not  finished  up 
as  well  as  he  can  do  it. 

You  say  your  story  is  "full  of  human 
interest,"  that  it  "will  be  talked  about," 
that  "nothing  in  the  past  generation  can 
compare  to  it  in  warmth,  colour,  sugges- 
tion or  inspiration ;"  that  "the  unique  in- 
cidents and  views  scattered  throughout  its 
pages  will  provoke  discussions  in  the 
home,  at  the  club,  on  the  street  and  in 
the  press.  Compared  with  the  conven- 
tional story  it  is  as  refreshing  as  a  breeze 
from  the  wood-crowned  hills.  'It  is  dif- 
ferent.' " 

Surely  we  hope  it  may  be,  but  who 
wouldn't  have  his  doubts  after  such  an 
eulogy  ?  As  to  your  proposition  to  act  as 
salesman,  what  do  we  know  of  you  or 
your  capabilities  ?  Nothing  but  what  you 
tell  us,  and  you  may  be  as  optimistic  in 
that  regard  as  about  your  book.  It  will 
be  too  late  to  discover  your  incapa- 
bilities after  we  have  gone  to  the  expense 
of  publication.  We  have  our  own  sales- 
men, tried  and  proven,  and  prefer  to  trust 
them  rather  than  a  redoubtable  egoist, 
such  as  yourself.  Real  genius  is  always 
modest.  Unless  we  could  see  our  way  to 
the  disposal  of  a  great  many  more  of  your 
books  than  you  are  ever  likely  to  sell,  we 
should  be  most  unwise  to  risk  publication. 
In  view  of  all  these  circumstances  we 
think  it  hardly  necessary  for  you  to  sub- 
mit the  remainder  of  your  MS. 

Sincerely  yours. 

The  Publishers. 

VIII 

To  the  Author  of  a  "Risky"  Book,  Who 
Thinks  Her  Social  Position  WUl 
Sell  It 

Dear  Madam  :  If  we  published  books 
for  one  particular  State  or  city,  it  would 
delight  us  to  know  of  your  high  social 
standing  in  that  particular  State  or  city, 
to  be  made  aware  of  your  long  visiting 
list  and  of  your  influential  friends  over 
the  whole  countryside.  It  may  be  that  a 
prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  land — 
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till  he  leaves  it  to  win  appreciation  else- 
where— but  we  have  found  that  an  au- 
thor's personal  friends  are  the  least  likely 
purchasers  of  his  book.  One  among 
them,  more  public-spirited  than  the  rest, 
may  invest  in  a  copy,  but  he  will  lend  it 
to  all  the  others!  The  Public  Library 
volume  will  also  be  well  worn,  but  book- 
sellers balk  at  buying  a  large  stock  of  a 
"native"  production.  Importations  in 
every  line  of  goods  sell  best. 

But  even  should  the  miracle  take  place, 
and  your  fellow  townsfolk  invest  liberally 
in  your  story,  that  would  not  provide 
more  than  a  local  sale,  as  unsatisfactory 
to  us  as  these  books  we  are  constantly 
being  asked  to  bring  out  for  some  special 
centenary,  or  other  occasion,  whose  time- 
liness will  be  past  before  the  book  could 
be  issued.  We  are  trying  to  push  our 
wares  from  Maine  to  New  Mexico,  from 
Oregon  to  Florida,  and  an  acceptable 
manuscript  is  one  that  has  an  appeal 
sufficiently  universal  to  interest  a  respect- 
able number  of  buyers  in  every  State  in 
the  Union.  What  avails  it  with  New 
England  book-sellers  and  their  customers 
that  your  husband  is  a  prominent  man  in 
the  Middle  West,  and  that  you  are  on 
terms  of  intimacy  with  "the  best  people 
of  Indiana"?  It  would  be  better  adver- 
tising matter  for  us  to  make  out  that  you 
were  a  poor  young  girl,  who  in  the  face 
of  temptation  and  ill-health  had  been  able 
to  push  through,  unaided,  this  excellent 
piece  of  work. 

Yours  is  not  excellent — far  from  it! 
You  may  taunt  us  with  an  obsolete  re- 
gard for  "the  ubiquitous  young  person" 
when  we  tell  you  frankly  that  we  have 
no  particular  use  for  books  like  yours,  in 
which  sex  is  spelt  with  a  large  S  through- 
out. We  do  not  deny  that  the  story 
might  have  a  large  sale,  for  this  is  a 
widespread  appeal — ^with  a  certain  class 
of  customers,  but  not  the  class  unto 
which  we  care  to  cater.  We  have  a 
reputation  for  decency  which  we  think  it 
worth  our  while  to  preserve,  and  if  un- 
suspecting booksellers  all  over  the  coun- 
try took  from  our  travellers  books  like 
yours  "for  family  use,"  they  would  feel 
that  the  boys  had  cheated   them.    The 


said  "boys"  would  not  have  their  word 
taken  as  to  the  propriety  of  their  "dum- 
mies" the  next  time  they  came  round. 

It  is  perfectly  true,  as  you  say,  that 
the  young  person  of  the  present  day  is 
wise  beyond  her  mother  and  her  grand- 
mother at  the  same  age,  but  she  is  also 
broader  in  her  interests  in  every  direc- 
tion. She  no  longer  reads  rotten  ro- 
mances on  the  sly,  but  takes  her  pleasure 
in  out-of-door  sports,  and  in  books  about 
them.  She  reads  sociological  works  and 
problem  novels,  and  the  mire  into  which 
you  invite  her  to  wallow  no  longer 
tempts  her,  firstly  because  it  is  no  longer 
forbidden;  secondly,  because  she  is  look- 
ing into  the  whole  scientific  meaning  of 
life,  not  its  nauseating  or  diseased  symp- 
toms alone.  Of  course,  you  will  have 
your  readers.  The  world  is  never  likely 
to  rid  itself  of  nasty-minded  adults  who 
revel  in  the  accounts  of  wickedness  they 
have  never  been  strongly  tempted  enough 
to  commit  themselves.  It  takes  a  very 
great  artist,  such  as  Thomas  Hardy,  to 
handle  a  theme  like  yours.  You  are 
nothing  but  a  bull  in  a  china  shop,  en- 
tirely incapable  of  delicate  work  among 
tender  topics.  But  go  on  your  way,  re- 
joicing, as  we  shall  go  ours. 

Sincerely  yours. 

The  Publishers. 

IX 

To  the  Ingenuous  Young  Person  Who 

Claims  that  Her  Story  is  TRUE 

Dear  Little  Girl:  We  do  not 
doubt  your  word  for  an  instant.  Your 
novel  has  in  it  all  the  inconsequences  of 
real  life.  Nobody  would  be  bothered  to 
invent  such  a  mass  of  meaningless  detail 
that  does  not  advance  the  story  one  whit  ^ 
and  has  no  bearing  upon  its  outcome. 
You  have  seemingly  set  out  to  "tell  the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but 
the  truth" — from  your  very  narrow  and 
youthful  point  of  view.  Somebody  else 
might  make  an  entirely  different  story 
out  of  these  same  elements,  somebody  of 
more  experience,  and  a  wider  outlook 
upon  life.  The  practised  hand  of  the 
novelist  would  most  surely  select  those 
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episodes  essential  to  the  story  and  let  the 
rest  go.  You  lack  this  skill  for  discrimi- 
nation, are  unable  to  take  from  this 
drama  of  real  life  those  features  which 
are  dramatic,  and  by  the  heightening  of 
some  points,  the  elimination  of  others, 
the  filling  in  with  your  imagination  of 
the  gaps  that  occur,  to  make  a  really  good 
romance.  You  are  handicapped  by  facts, 
not  helped  by  them.  Only  after  a  book 
has  become  widely  popular  is  the  public 
interested  to  know  that  it  is  founded  on 
fact — only  founded,  mark  you.  Nobody 
cares  very  much  whether  your  story  is 
true  or  not,  provided  it  is  a  good  one. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun, 
and  the  most  original  of  writers  has  to 
draw  upon  his  own  experience,  or  upon 
that  of  others,  gained  personally,  or 
through  books.  Shakespeare  borrowed 
plots  right  and  left.  It  is  the  use  one 
makes  of  material,  however  acquired,  that 
constitutes  originality*.  You  have  given 
us  a  bald,  bare  record  of  events,  that 
doubtless  would  be  recognised,  where  the 
characters  and  incidents  are  known — and 
let  us  in  for  a  libel  suit! 

It  is  fiction  you  are  trying  to  write,  is 
it  not?  If  it  were  history,  such  slavish 
adherence  to  what  you  think  is  truth 
would  be  praiseworthy,  but  this  is  a  book 
that  would  entertain  only  your  family 
and  personal  friends.  If  you  were  a  per- 
son of  great  importance  in  the  world,  we 
might  publish  it  as  your  autobiography, 
but  since  you  are  not,  it  would  not  be  a 
profitable  speculation  for  us. 

You  ask  us  if  we  would  like  to  see 
your  letters  written  home  from  your  first 
trip  to  Europe — the  British  Isles,  Paris, 
Switzerland,  the  Rhine,  etc.  Frankly, 
NO.  We  have  waded  through  too  many 
of  these  "bright  and  breezy"  epistles, 
some  of  them  illustrated  by  "Brownie" 
snap-sihots.  Your  route  is  too  hackneyed, 
and  even  if  you  had  sought  out  unbeaten 
paths,  you  have  not  displayed  in  the  pres- 
ent manuscript  either  the  seeing  eye  or 
the  understanding  heart  for  recording 
that  which  the  general  public  will  care 
to  read.  Your  travel  sketches,  we  can 
swear,  are  made  up  of  dreary  drivel  about 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  your  "charming 


part>%"  and  dry-as-dust  facts  gleaned 
from  the  guide-books.  The  better-known 
parts  of  Europe  are  popular  back-grounds 
for  stories,  but  descriptive  letters  or 
diaries — Nay!  Nay!  We  would  take 
them  from  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells,  or  some 
other  well-known  litterateur,  but  not 
from  an  apprentice  such  as  yourself.  Let 
us  hear  from  you  again,  when  you  have 
written  some  of  the  fiction  that  is 
stranger  than  truth,  and  believe  us  to  be, 
meanwhile. 

Your  sincere  well-wishers. 

The  Publishers. 


To  the  Reformer  IV ho  Chooses  Fiction 

for  His  Weapon 

Dear  Sir  :  You  overrate  the  power  of 
the  press  when  you  fancy  that  whatever 
gets  into  print  is  a  mighty  force  against 
the  evil  it  combats.  We  respect  the  sin- 
cerity of  your  purpose — as  who  would 
not? — but  novels  based  on  the  strife  be- 
tween labour  and  capital,  on  the  social 
evil,  on  child  labour,  on  intemperance, 
and  kindred  topics,  have  to  be  very  much 
above  the  average  in  thrilling  dramatic 
power.  People  do  not  like  to  be  har- 
rowed, nor  to  be  preached  at,  openly, 
when  they  take  up  a  work  of  fiction  in 
search  of  entertaining  relaxation.  Each 
man  has  too  many  troubles  of  his  own 
to  care  to  have  those  of  his  neighbours 
thrust  under  his  nose  in  his  hours  of 
ease.  You  affirm  that  fiction  is  the  only 
medium  by  which  reformers  can  arrest 
attention,  but  if  it  be  not  good  enough, 
as  fiction,  to  arrest  attention,  what  good 

IS    It? 

Your  very  worthy  object  must  be  sub- 
ordinated to  your  story.  Art  is  always 
indirect  in  its  teaching,  never  didactic, 
as  you  are  here.  You  can  "hold  the 
mirror  up  to  nature,"  but  let  those  who 
are  looking  at  your  "reflections"  draw 
their  own  conclusions,  do  not,  openly, 
push  yours  upon  them.  You  have  be- 
come so  far  obsessed  with  this  particular 
problem  that  you  forget  other  folks  are 
not  equally  well-informed,  nor  inter- 
ested.   They  have  to  be  enthralled  by  a 
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fascinating  story,  before  they  will  "sit  up 
and  take  notice"  of  what  you  are  trying 
to  instill  into  their  minds.  You  have  to 
make  converts  before  you  can  make 
actors,  and  in  our  humble  judgment  you 
are  not  setting  forth  on  your  crusade  in 
the  right  way. 

You  may  cite  what  has  been  done  by 
novelists  in  the  past — ^prison  reforms — 
humanitarian  investigations — but  are  you 
Charles  Dickens,  or  even  Charles  Reade  ? 
These  men  had  their  public  secured, 
were  known  and  loved  as  story-tellers, 
before  they  dived  into  social  reform.  The 
novelist  can  indeed  be  a  mighty  power  in 
enabling  one  class  to  see  eye  to  eye  with 
another,  in  sh'^wing  the  good  that  is  in 
the  worst  of  us,  the  bad  in  the  best,  in 
spreading  the  spirit  of  universal  brother- 
hood, but  such  details  as  you  have  given 
here  belong  only  to  government  blue 
books.  It  is  well  that  you  should  have 
a  grasp  upon  statistics — you  cannot  in- 
form yourself  too  thoroughly  upon  the 
topic  you  have  chosen,  but  as  for  work- 
ing it  all  into  your  book — "Spare  us! 
Good  Lord!" 

Humour  is  one  of  the  strongest  weap- 
ons of  the  reformer,  and  yet  there  is  not 
a  vestige  of  that  in  your  novel.  Shakes- 
peare knew  he  had  to  bring  comic  char- 
acters into  his  tragedies  to  relieve  the 
tension,  but  with  you  there  is  no  allevia- 
tion of  the  gloom.  To  laugh  a  thing 
down  is  much  easier  than  to  scold  it 
down.  Aside  from  your  seriousness, 
your  style  is  good  enough  to  make  us  feel 
terribly  sorry  for  your  characters.  They 
are  real  folk,  not  dummies,  and  that  they 
ultimately  come  triumphantly  out  of  their 
difficulties  does  not  atone  in  our  eyes  for 


the  weary  way  they  have  to  tcudge  before 
they  get  there.  Unfortunately,  the 
"weary  way"  is  more  convincing  than  the 
triumphant  conclusion.  In  real  life  your 
fallen  heroine  would  rise  no  more;  your 
chivalric  hero  would  be  downed  by  such 
economic  conditions  as  you  describe  so 
graphically.  A  happy  ending  is  gener- 
ally demanded  by  book-buyers,  but  even 
an  unhappy  end  can  be  swung  into  popu- 
larity by  a  great  artist,  which  you  are 
not — ^yet.  Don't  tackle  such  a  big  job 
in  your  first  output;  try  something 
easier,  and  as  you  advance  in  the  "years 
that  bring  the*  philosophic  mind"  you 
will  learn  to  concentrate  your  energy  in 
lines  where  it  can  be  most  effective  for 
the  welfare  of  humanity. 

Never  despair  of  being  able  to  do  good 
with  your  pen.  Having  specialised  in 
this  subject,  an  article  from  you  might 
be  most  acceptable  in  one  of  the  "muck- 
raking" magazines.  There  are  the  news- 
papers, too,  always  open  to  excursions 
into  these  fields.  Men  read  them; 
women  read  the  books  and  they  hate 
business  novels.  You  will  have  to  cur- 
tail that  element  and  extend  the  ro- 
mance, if  you  wish  to  catch  the  majority. 
But  these  are  only  suggestions,  from  our 
point  of  view.  Take  them  for  what  they 
are  worth.  Another  publisher  might 
look  at  the  matter  from  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent angle.  Your  book  is  well  enough 
written  to  demand  serious  consideration 
from  any  firm  to  which  you  submit  it, 
and  we  thank  you  for  having  given  us  a 
chance.    More  power  to  your  elbow! 

Sincerely  yours. 

The  Publishers. 
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"guimo" 

Among  the  novels  of  the  current  sea- 
son which  may  be  fairly  classified  as  the 
first  efforts  of  new  writers,  Guimo,  by 
Walter  Elwood,  attracts  attention  by 
certain  unusual  qualities  nvhich  stamp  it, 
not  necessarily  either  better  or  worse 
than  a  number  of  others,  but  as  being 
unmistakably  and  refreshingly  different, 
a  welcome  departure  from  conventional 
lines.  It  transports  us,  in  iancy,  to  the 
tropic  luxuriance  of  the  Philippines  and 
makes  us  see  a  strange,  fantastic  pano- 
rama, in  which  a  host  of  undisciplined 
races  play  curious  and  tragic  parts. 
Tagalogs,  Negritos,  Moro  pirates,  arro- 
gant Spaniards,  Americans  in  the  first 
pride  of  conquest,  alternate  swiftly  on 
the  crowded  stage  of  this  motley  and  be- 
wildering pageant,  and  all  of  it  is  held 
together  by  the  one  slender  yet  tenacious 
thread  of  a  single  human  destiny,  the 
life  history  of  a  half-caste  Filipino  lad, 
named  Guimo.  Half-breeds  are  pro- 
verbially an  unfortunate  class;  indeed, 
it  is  a  common  platitude  that  they 
usually  inherit  the  worst  traits  of  both 
parent  races.     But  in  Guimo's  case  the 
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Pierrot,  Dog  of  Belgium.  By  Walter  A. 
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day,  Page  and  Company. 
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law  of  inheritance  had  worked  in  a  re- 
verse way.  He  was  the  fruit  of  a  young 
Spanish  priest's  guilty  love  for  a  native 
girl,  and  from  both  parents,  young,  ar- 
dent and  of  splendid  physique,  he  de- 
rived those  qualities  of  body  and  of  mind 
which,  by  making  him  conspicuous,  also 
made  him  perpetually  an  alien,  since  no 
race,  white  or  native,  could  ever  quite 
forget  the  barrier  of  blood,  or  accept  him 
as  one  of  their  own.  Yet,  while  lead- 
ing toward  inevitable  tragedy,  this  book 
is  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  joyous  opti- 
mism, an  ever-pervading  sense  of  what  a 
glorious  and  wonderful  privilege  it  is 
just  to  be  alive.  If  you  happen  to  be 
one  of  those  readers  for  whom  this  book 
is  intended,  if  it  grips  you  in  the  right 
way,  then  you  will  welcome  it  as  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a  great  adventure, 
and  will  follow  the  author  delightedly 
through  rioting  jungles  and  over  men- 
acing heights,  through  a  land  of  strange 
surprises  and  contrasts,  where  a  glad 
blue  sky  laughs  perpetually  overhead, 
and  sudden  death  lurks  at  every  foot- 
fall. There  are  a  number  of  things 
which  Mr.  Elwood  has  tried,  more  or 
less  successfully,  to  do  in  this  volume. 
He  has  tried  to  show  us  the  cruelty  and 
injustice  of  Spanish  rule  in  the  islands, 
due  to  a  fundamental  inability  to  under- 
stand and  make  allowance  for  the  na- 
tive temperament;  he  has  pictured  the 
manners  and  customs  of  the  natives  from 
an  intimate  and  inside  point  of  view,  and 
has  sketched  the  scenic  beauty  of  the  re- 
gion so  vividly  that  we  almost  have  the 
illusion  of  having  been  there  ourselves; 
and  he  has  interwoven  quite  dramatically 
the  historic  event  of  the  arrival  of 
Dewey's  fleet  and  the  American  conquest 
and  occupation.  But,  best  of  all,  he  has 
made  us  feel  throughout  the  book  the 
ineradicable  superstition  that  dominates 
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the  natives,  one  and  all,  of  whatever 
breed.  Their  quaint  legends,  their 
childish  beliefs  and  fears,  their  absolute 
faith  in  charms  and  incantations — ^all 
form  such  an  essential  part  of  the  woven 
fabric  of  this  story  that  we  end  by  catch- 
ing something  of  the  contagion  of  it  our- 
selves, and  reach  a  mood  in  which  we 
are  tempted,  like  small  children  in  the 
dark,  to  glance  apprehensively  over  our 
shoulder.  It  is  a  curious  and  uncon- 
scious testimony  to  the  special  quality  of 
Mr.  El  wood's  work  that,  in  spite  of  the 
interest  which  attaches  to  the  central 
character,  the  impression  which  chiefly 
abides  with  the  reader  is  that  of  the  gen- 
eral atmosphere,  rather  than  the  specific 
details,  of  young  Guimo's  life.  As  for 
the  latter,  his  early  loss  of  home  aod 
mother,  when  Moro  pirates  swept  down 
upon  their  village  and  burned  and  plun- 
dered ;  the  arrival  of  Spanish  troops  and 
his  escape  from  their  brutality;  the  ref- 
uge he  found  with  a  band  of  brigands 
far  up  in  the  mountains,  the  part  he 
played  in  their  raids,  and  the  life- 
long enemy  he  made  by  a  well-aimed 
stroke  that  spoiled  the  good  looks  of  a 
vindictive  Spaniard;  the  one  love  of  his 
life  and  the  pitiful  tragedy,  of  its  cli- 
max— ^all  these  matters  might  be  written 
of  at  length,  with  sincere  appreciation 
of  the  vivid  manner  of  their  telling.  Yet 
they  may  well  be  left  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. What  it  has  seemed  worth  while 
to  do  here  is  merely  to  convey  some  idea 
of  the  book's  special  flavour,  to  stimulate 
curiosity  about  it,  to  help  it  to  reach  the 
type  of  reader  to  whom  it  will  appeal. 
It  is  not  without  its  faults;  it  is  at  times 
uneven  and  at  times  prolix ;  but  it  is  none 
the  less  a  sincere  and  honest  piece  of 
work,  vibrant  with  life  and  colour  and 
romance,  and  we  may  well  wish  it  the 
success  that  it  deserves. 


"a  siren  of  the  snows" 


A  Siren  of  the  Snows,  by  Stanley 
Shaw,  may  be  briefly  defined  as  a  wild 
fltghtof  unbridled  imagination.  Conceive, 
if  you  can,  what  would  happen  if  a  new 
metal  should  be  discovered  possessing  the 


same  identical  specific  gravity  of  gold, 
the  same  resonance  when  coined,  and  the 
cost  of  which  is  about  that  of  lead.  Sup- 
pose, further,  that  certain  powerful  in- 
terests have  combined  for  their  own  pur- 
poses to  ruin  the  credit  of.  the  United 
States,  and  little  by  little  have  been  re- 
placing all  our  national  gold  currency 
with  counterfeit,  consisting  of  a  mere 
shell  of  gold  filled  with  the  new  white 
metal,  an  imitation  so  flawless  as  to  have 
bafiled  the  government  experts.  Under 
these  conditions,  you  may  picture  the 
consternation  at.the  treasury  building  at 
Washington  when  a  ten  dollar  gold  piece 
accidentally  broken  in  two  reveals  the 
white  inner  core  and  leads  to  an  investi- 
gation. Picture  the  nation-wide  activ- 
ity of  the  , secret  service;  the  wires 
buzzing  with  code  dispatches  from 
Alaska  to  the  Mexican  frontier,  from 
Bangor  to  the  Golden  Gate;  orders  is- 
sued to  round  up  every  known  counter- 
feiter, every  criminal  with  a  suspicious 
record ;  in  short,  to  throw  out  a  universal 
dragnet  and  somehow  or  other  run 
down,  capture  and  crush  out  these 
enemies  of  a  nation's  honour.  Such  is 
the  fantastic  situation  around  which 
Mr.  Shaw  has  built  up  this  tale  of  wild 
adventure,  all  the  wilder  and  more  fan- 
tastic because  he  has  chosen  to  have  the 
trail  lead  farther  and  farther  North. 
Out  of  New  England  into  Canada,  and 
onward  and  upward  through  snow  and 
ice,  with  not  even  the  faintest  advance 
hint  of  the  miracle  of  human  achieve- 
ment, the  wonderful  stronghold  of 
twentieth-century  civilisation  that  in- 
domitable energy  has  erected  to  an  ig- 
noble end  in  the  midst  of  desolate  ice 
fields.  To  relate  just  how  the  hero  is 
slowly  led  on  with  many  a  blunder  and 
setback  to  the  final  discovery  of  the  coun- 
terfeiters' haven,  and  of  the  mad  ambi- 
tion through  which  they  try  to  justify 
their  crime,  would  serve  as  little  pur- 
pose here  as  to  tell  how  our  dauntless 
young  detective  won  a  bride  as  well  as 
promotion  in  the  secret  service.  Fot  all 
this  side  of  the  story,  the  author  himself 
is  by  far  the  best  relator,  and  it  is  only 
fair  to  leave  him  to  do  the  telling. 
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"sinister  island" 


Another  voluhie  that  puts  a  heavy 
strain  upon  the  reader's  credulity  is  Sin- 
ister Island,  by  Charles  Wadsworth 
Camp.  Down  in  the  Mississippi  delta, 
the  author  tells  us,  there  is  a  certain 
lonely  island  of  evil  repute,  on  which,  if 
tradition  is  believed,  grim  and  gruesome 
deeds  were  done  in  bygone  centuries. 
Two  ancient  houses  and  some  crumbling 
huts,  supposed  to  have  been  slaves'  quar- 
ters, are  still  standing,  sole  reminders  of 
the  bygone  days  when  pirates  made  this 
island  their  lair,  and  it  is  whispered  by 
the  superstitious  natives  that  on  certain 
nights  the  spirits  of  the  pirate's  captain 
and  the  beautiful  captive  whom  he  mur- 
dered return  and  reenact  the  savage 
scene  with  blood-curdling  shrieks  and 
curses.  At  the  opening  of  the  story, 
for  the  first  time  in  several  generations, 
the  two  houses  on  Captain '§  Island  have 
tenants.  And  the  way  in  which  Jim 
Miller,  the  narrator,  a  young  North- 
erner, who  has  gone  South  for  his  health, 
comes  to  concern  himself  with  the  island 
and  its  sinister  traditions,  is  simply  be- 
cause the  smaller  of  the  two  houses,  the 
Coquina  House,  is  occupied  by  his  old- 
est and  best  friends,  Anderson  and  his 
pretty  wife.  They  invite  Jim  to  visit 
them,  and  there  is  something  so  pa- 
thetically and.  appealingly  urgent  about 
the  letter  that  Miller  is  prepared  in  ad- 
vance for  the  haggard  faces  and  nerve- 
racked  spirits  of  his  host  and  hostess. 
They  frankly  confess  that  they  are  on 
the  verge  of  panic.  Their  man-servant, 
Jake,  is  threatening  to  leave;  their  only 
neighbour,  Morgan,  in  the  bigger  house, 
professes  to  have  come  under  the  spell 
of  this  same  terror,  and  admits  that  it 
\9  only  a  matter  of  days  before  he  will 
be  in  retreat.  Yet  they  have  hung  on 
because,  being  sane,  healthy,  intelligent 
people,  they  scorn  to  acknowledge  that 
they  have  yielded  to  sheer  superstition. 
They  tell  themselves  that  the  whole 
thing  is  a  combination  of  a  depressing 
climate,  loneliness  and  over-wrought 
nerves.  Yet  how  could  that  account  for 
what  they  have  all  felt  and  heard  again 


and  again — stealthy  footsteps  following 
them  through  the  dense  undergrowth 
of  the  forest;  voices,  the  rattling  oi 
chains,  and  sudden  shrieks  in  the  dead 
of  night,  coming  from  the  very  room  in 
which,  tradition  says,  the  pirate  had 
killed  his  captive  ?  Then,  too,  there  was 
the  sinister  figure  of  the  dumb  fisherman, 
sitting  silent  in  his  boat  far  out  in  the 
lagoon,  symbolic  of  the  pervading  mys- 
tery of  the  place ;  and  far  off,  down  upon 
the  sands,  could  be  heard,  at  times,  the 
discordant  voices  of  a  rowdy  gang  of 
oyster-diggers,  the  scum  and  refuse  of 
the  neighbourhood.  And  then,  too,  there 
was  Morgan's  daughter,  a  strange,  elu- 
sive figure,  shunning  companionship  and 
wandering  alone  among  the  rocks  and 
sand.  The  Andersons  welcome  Miller 
with  open  arms.  The  strong,  fresh 
breath  of  outside  air  that  he  brings  with 
him,  his  courage  and  his  common  sense, 
combine  to  make  their  fears  seem  child- 
ish and  absurd.  But  before  long  the  in- 
tangible, latent  terror  has  him  also  in  its 
grip,  and  he,  too,  hears  the  shrieks  and 
the  jangling  chains;  he,  too,  has  a  sense 
of  being  trailed  by  unseen  forms  through 
dark  woodland  paths.  Yet  he  refuses, 
even  more  stubbornly  than  the  Ander- 
sons, to  give  up  the  fight,  and  with  a 
stronger  reason  than  they,  because  he  has 
fallen  under  still  another  spell,  that  of 
the  beauty  of  Morgan's  elusive  and  elfish 
daughter.  Weird  happenings  follow  in 
swift  sequence.  Anderson's  man,  Jake, 
is  found  dead  in  the  woods,  apparently 
from  a  rattle-snake's  bite,  and  Miller's 
man,  Tony,  is  saved  in  the  nick  of  time 
from  a  like  fate.  And  yet  the  key  to  the 
whole  puzzle  might  have  been  easily 
found,  as  Miller  afterward  points  out, 
if,  instead  of  spending  their  time  in  try- 
ing to  convince  themselves  that  they 
were  not  superstitious,  they  had  gone  to 
work  energetically  to  discover  just  what 
the  natural  causes  were.  The  whole 
story  is  a  rather  clever  study  of  the  in- 
sidious workings  of  superstition,  and  at 
the  same  time  a  serious  of  adventures  suf- 
ficiently thrilling  to  make  you  quite  in- 
different as  to  the  plausibility  of  it  all. 
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"the  dusty  road" 


The  Dusty  Road,  by  Thcrese  Tyler, 
suffers  from  too  little  experience  and 
too  much  ambition.  It  awakens  a  feel- 
ing of  sheer  exasperation  to  think  how 
materially  it  could  have  been  improved 
by  a  little  self-restraint  and  a  more  clear- 
eyed  vision  of  life  as  it  really  is.  What 
the  author  has  tried  to  do  is  easily 
summed  up:  she  has  wished  to  trace  the 
development  of  a  young  girl  through  the 
important  formative  years,  to  analyse  her 
awakening  instincts  and  ambitions,  to 
show  the  various  different  problems  and 
temptations  that  assail  her  in  the  com- 
plicated environment  of  modern  social 
life,  and  finally  to  bring  her  to  a  happy 
solution  of  all  her  troubles.  There  is  no 
denying  the  interest  of  this  theme;  that 
is  probably  the  reason  why  it  has  already 
been  handled  by  many  another  novelist 
It  is  also  the  reason  why  one  must  de- 
mand a  higher  degree  of  excellence  in 
workmanship  than  would  be  fair  to  ask 
of  a  novelist  who  offers  the  appeal  of 
an  entirely  new  plot.  A  brief  outline 
will  show  how  little  that  is  new  this 
writer  has  to  offer.  Elizabeth  Ander- 
son is  handicapped  by  an  imtemperate 
father,  a  disappointed  and  embittered 
mother,  and  a  lazy,  selfish  brother,  whose 
chief  aim  in  life  is  apparently  to  annoy 
and  mortify  her.  She  has,  furthermore, 
a  wealthy  and  worldly  aunt,  who  occa- 
sionally flings  to  Elizabeth  her  cousin 
Sylvia's  cast-off  frocks,  much  as  she 
might  fling  a  bone  to  a  dog.  As  for 
Sylvia,  she  may  best  be  described  as  a 
sly,  spiteful,  jealous  little  cat,  who  can- 
not open  her  lips  to  speak  to  Elizabeth 
without  insulting  her.  Yet  in  spite  of 
having  all  the  odds  against  her,  our  in- 
domitable young  heroine  manages  to  lead 
a  fairly  lively  career,  to  have  no  less  than 
four  offers  of  marriage  and  to  accept  suc- 
cessively three  of  them.  The  first  of 
these  is  big  Jim  Brent,  a  struggling 
artist,  whom  she  meets  at  a  party  given 
by  her  cousin  Sylvia,  yields  to  his  em- 
brace without  the  faintest  demur  of 
maiden  modesty,  and  is  caught  by  her 
scandalised  family  in  the  midst  of  a  fer- 


vent and  prolonged  soul  kiss.  After  a 
tempestuous  wooing,  .  in  defiance  of 
parental  authority,  the  two  become  en- 
gaged. Then  Jim  departs  for  Paris  to 
flnish  his  art  studies,  and  presently  our 
hasty  and  tempestuous  young  woman 
breaks  the  engagement  as  rashly  as  she 
entered  into  it,  on  the  strength  of  a  para- 
graph of  scandal  in  a  French  paper, 
which  turns  out  later  to  have  been  a 
mistake.  Her  next  suitor  is  the  under- 
bred, sensual  and  inordinately  rich  Oscar 
Roberts.  She  loathes  him,  or  thinks  she 
does;  yet  she  is  so  afraid  that  he  will 
hypnotise  her  into  consenting,  so  afraid 
that  if  he  forcibly  kisses  her  a  second 
time,  as  he  has  kissed  her  once,  that  her 
strength  of  will  may  desert  her,  that  she 
takes  refuge  in  a  preposterously  unsuit- 
able engagement  to  the  austere  and  nar- 
row clergyman,  the  Reverend  Theodore 
Gordon.  Then  at  last  she  comes  to  her 
senses,  and  discovers  that  her  heart  really 
belongs  to  a  man  whom  she  is  supposed 
to  have  hated  from  her  childhood  up,  a 
man  whom  she  long  believed  to  be  her 
mother's  lover,  and  whom  she  once  over- 
heard, with  her  own  ears,  trying  to  per- 
suade her  best  friend  to  leave  her  husband 
and  elope  with  him.  There  are  moments 
when  the  author  really  attains  what  she 
is  striving  for;  there  are  sentences,  here 
and  there,  that  show  gleams  of  subtle 
understanding ;  but  for  thtf  most  part  she 
is  woefully  heavy-handed.  Family  dis- 
sension is,  unfortunately,  not  rare;  but 
well-bred  people  do  not  find  it  neces- 
sary to  be  habitually  vulgar  in  their 
bickering.  The  scene  of  this  story  is  laid 
in  Philadelphia,  and  topographically  the 
author  is  quite  accurate,  so  much  so  that 
she  awakens,  rather  pleasantly,  certain 
far-off  memories  of  delightful  days  ^i 
the  Quaker  City.  Yet,  while  admitting 
this,  the  present  reviewer  refuses  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Philadelphians  depicted  in 
this  volume  are  anything  less*  than  cari- 
catures of  the  real  Philadelphians  of 
to-day. 

"PIBRROT,  DOG  OF  BELGIUM" 

Pierrot,  Dog  of  Belgium,  by  Walter 
A.  Dyer,  is  an  animal  story  of  the  old- 
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fashioned  sort,  such  as  we  used  to  have 
before  elaborate  attempts  at  animal  psy- 
chology came  into  fashion.    The  purpose 
of  it  is  simply  to  bring  home  to  Ameri- 
can readers  one  more  tragic  aspect  of  the 
present  war,  to  make  vividly  clear  the 
sufferings  of  the  dumb  animals  that  have 
been  sacrificed  wholesale  in  the  past  few 
months,  and  to  show  how  the  grief  and 
fear  of  the  women  and  children  left  be- 
hind in  destitution  is  augmented  by  the 
loss  of  even  that  mute  devotion  and  pro- 
tection which  a  faithful  dog  may  give. 
Incidentally  we  learn  a  good  deal  about 
the  importance  of  the  big  and  willing 
draft-dogs  which   have   played,   in   the 
past,  such  an  important  economic  part 
in  Belgian  life.    Pierrot,  the  hero  of  this 
simple  and  poignant  little  tale,  came  of 
famous  stock,  for  his  master,  Jean  Van 
Huik,  bought  him  of  Auguste   Naets, 
butcher  of  Vilvorde,  who  was  noted  for 
his  dogs  of  a  pure  boarhound   strain, 
descended  in  unbroken  line  for  hundreds 
of  years  from  the  kennels  of  the  Duke 
of  Brabant.    The  early  chapters  of  the 
book  trace  a  pleasant  picture  of  the  in- 
timate home  life  of  a  well-to-do  peasant 
family.     We  see  the  fat,  clumsy  little 
puppy  rolling  on  the  floor  with  Jean's 
little  children,  Henri  and  Lisa,  and  cut- 
ting   such    clown-like    capers    that    a 
clown's  name  seems  most  appropriate  for 
him.     Then  came  sedater  days,  when, 
outgrowing  his  puppyhood,  he  had  his 
first  lessons  in  harness,  and  little  by  little 
learned  to  draw  the  light  milk-wagon 
over  the  six  miles  of  road  that  inter- 
vened   between    the    dairy    farm    and 
tOMm,  so  that  gradually  he  became  ready 
to  take  the  place  of  old  Luppe,  who  was 
rheumatic    and    could    not    last    much 
longer.    And  then,  all  of  a  sudden,  came 
the  cataclysm  of  the  war,  and  Pierrot 
was  requisitioned  to  help  draw  the  light 
rapid-firing  guns.    The  descriptions  that 
follow  of  the  actual  fighting  and  of  the 
part  that  Belgian  dogs  were  forced  to 
play  in  it  are  vivid  and  direct,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  author  seemed  to  have 
achieved   his   purpose — if   we   correctly 
understand  him — namely,  that  of  prov- 
ing that  if  the  Belgian  draft-dog  has  had 


his  importance  in  times  of  peace,  he  has 
been  doubly  valuable  to  the  heroic  little 
country  in  times  of  war. 

"the  final  verdict" 

Six  short  stories,  by  Sidney  L.  Ny- 
burg,  have  been  gathered  together  under 
the  title  of  The  Final  Verdict,  which 
has  a  much  subtler  significance  than  ti- 
tles  of   collected   stories  usually  have. 
Those  included  in  the  present  volume 
have  several  points  in  common:  they  all 
have  to  do  with  law  and  lawyers;  they 
all  present  some  perplexing  problem  of 
ethics  or  morality,  and  they  all  have  a 
surprise  awaiting  at  the  end,  which  al- 
ters the  whole  aspect  of  the  case  with 
the  suddenness  of  a  decision  of  the  court 
of  last  resort  reversing  judgment.    First 
we  have  "The  Fruits  of  Victory,"  in 
which  John  Stanford,  having  won  the 
victory  of  his  whole  career  in  the  Enger- 
ton  divorce  suit  and  cleared  Marion  En- 
gerton's  fair  name  of  the  foul  charges 
brought  by  her  husband  and  won  her 
her  freedom,  is  himself  on  the  point  of 
offering  his  client  marriage   when   an 
unguarded  slip  on  her  part  reveals  the 
fact  that  she  has  perjured  herself,  and 
her  husband's  charges  are  all  true.    Next 
there   is  "A  Study   in   Blackmail,"   in 
which   Carrington,   the  lawyer,   under- 
takes to  save  his  client,  young  Randolph, 
from    the    consequences    of    a    bygone 
entanglement    with     an     unscrupulous 
woman.    Alice  North  had  quite  passed 
out  of  Randolph's  life  until  she  learned 
of  his  approaching  marriage  with  Edith 
Holland,    young,    beautiful    and    fabu- 
lously   rich.      Before    receiving     Miss 
North    at    his    office,    Carrington    has 
looked  up  her  history,  and  is  well  armed, 
so  much  so  that  he  beats  her  at  every 
point  but  one:  the  weakness  of  his  posi- 
tion is  that  he  wants  to  prevent  the  truth 
from  reaching  Edith  Holland.    The  fair 
blackmailer,    knowing    this,    plays    her 
trump  card  by  announcing,  as  she  turns 
to  leave,  that  she  is  going  straight  to 
Edith  Holland's  home,  but  the  lawyer 
says,  "No,  I  will  send  for  her,  and  tell 
her  the  truth  myself.     You  can  wait 
here,  but  if  you  try  to  speak  to  her  I 
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will  have  you  flung  out  of  the  office." 
Carrtngton  does  tell  Edith  the  truth,  a 
delicate  and  risky  task;  but  he  argues 
to  such  good  purpose  that  Miss  North 
finds  there  is  no  reason  for  waiting  any 
longer.  "With  AH  Her  Worldly 
Goods"  is  a  story  in  quite  a  different 
vein.  It  deals  with  a  man  funda- 
mentally unfitted  for  taking  the  initia- 
tive. He  ought  to  have  been  a  man  of 
leisure,  living  comfortably  on  his  income, 
idling  his  way  through  life.  But  in  the 
midst  of  his  college  career  a  series  of 
family  disasters  left  him  practically  pen- 
niless. His  last  year  in  Harvard  was  a 
constant  grim  struggle  against  starva- 
tion. Then,  suddenly,  an  insidious  temp- 
tation came  to  him.  There  was  a  young 
girl  in  Boston,  an  orphan  and  an  heiress, 
a  girl  so  formal  and  cold  in  manner  that 
men  found  her  repellent.  The  penniless 
student  did  not  really  like  her,  but  he 
understood  her,  and  one  day  awoke  to 
the  knowledge  that  she  had  fallen  in 
love  with  him.  He  was  starving,  she 
represented  endless  possibilities,  the  grat- 
ification of  all  his  ambition,  so  he  yielded 
to  temptation  and  married  her.  Such 
is  the  story  which  many  years  later  he 
pours  out  in  keen  anguish  to  a 
lawyer,  who  was  formerly  his  classmate. 
Through  all  these  years,  he  confesses,  he 
has  not  known  a  happy  hour.  He  has 
had  to  keep  up  the  pretence  of  loving 
his  wife  and,  the  strain  is  killing  him. 
And  in  spite  of  the  best  he  can  do,  he 
knows  he  has  not  wholly  deceived  her; 
and,  worst  of  all,  he  has  learned,  in  these 
years,  of  what  inestimable  worth  she  is 
as  a  woman,  and  realises  that  if  he  had 
met  her  under  different  conditions  and 
without  this  lie  between  them  he  might 
have  loved  her.  His  friend  has  heard 
him  in  silence;  then  he  replies,  in  effect, 
though  at  somewhat  greater  length: 
"You  said  you  were  not  asking  my  ad- 
vice, but  I  am  going  to  give  it.  Go  home 
and  tell  your  wife  what  you  have  told 
me.  For  the  fact  is  that,  although  you 
don't  know  it,  you  are  really  in  love  with 
your  wife  now,  even  if  you  were  not 
when  you  married  her." 

The  above  three  abstracts  will  suffice 


to  give  the  general  flavour  of  these 
stories,  which  the  occasional  discerning 
reader  will  welcome  as  a  delightful  and 
unexpected  treat.  They  arc  written 
with  real  artistry,  a  true  perception  oi 
literary  values,  and  just  enough  of  a 
lightly  veiled  satire  to  give  the  essential 
touch  of  piquancy. 


"dr.  syn" 


Dr,  Syn,  by  Russell  Thomdykc,  is  a 
tale  of  wild  adventure  and  villainy,  told 
with  such  cheerful  and  engaging  impu- 
dence as,  in  a  measure,  to  disarm  criti- 
cism. The  period  of  the  tale  is  "in  the 
days  of  George  Third,  with  Trafalgar 
still  unfoug^t";  the  scene  is  a  fishing 
village  on  the  Kentish  coast,  rejoicing  in 
the  name  of  Dimchurch-Under-thc- 
Wall,  and  the  chief  actors  are  the  village 
squire,  the  minister,  the  sexton  and  un- 
dertaker, the  hostess  of  the  village  inn, 
and  a  fine  assortment  of  king's  officers, 
smugglers,  members  of  the  press  gang, 
and  other  typical  figures  of  those  disor- 
derly and  hazardous  times.  Considered 
as  a  type,  die  story  is  not  badly  done, 
and  the  class  of  readers  who  like  the  type 
will  undoubtedly  derive  satisfaction 
from  this  example  of  it.  But  we  cannot 
disregard  the  fact  that  there  b  a  sug- 
gestion of  gargoyle  ugliness  about  the 
majority  of  die  personages  in  the  story; 
one  feels  that  no  artist,  other  than  a 
Hogarth  or  some  one  of  the  mighty  cari- 
caturists of  his  period,  could,  if  called 
upon  to  illustrate  the  story,  quite  live 
up  to  the  requirements.  And  the  hap* 
penings  of  the  story  are  so  fantastic 
The  discovery  that  the  pious  minister 
is  the  once  terrible  buccaneer  and  cut- 
throat, and  that  the  meek  little  under- 
taker, perpetually  measuring  friends  and 
foes  indiscriminately  for  their  coffins,  is 
the  ringleader  and  master  mind  of  a  vast 
smuggling  enterprise,  is  somehow  all  too 
grotesque  and  unbelievable  to  be  greatly 
entertaining.  But  the  present  reviewer 
frankly  admits  that  his  quarrel  is  with 
the  type  and  not  with  die  individual 
book.  As  far  as  the  latter  goes,  the  au- 
thor has,  in  professional  phraseology, 
done  a  good  job. 
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"the  rose  garden  husband" 

The  Rose  Garden  Husband,  by  Mar- 
garet Widdcmcr,  is  not  merely  a  rather 
tender  and  appealing  little  love  story, 
but  it  strikes  a  deeper  note  in  showing 
how  an  exaggerated  sense  of  mother- 
love  and  a  mother's  duties  may  result  in 
more  harm  than  good.  Allan  Harring- 
ton is  a  cripple,  as  the  result  of  an  au- 
tomobile accident,  in  which  he  and  his 
affianced  bride  were  pinned  beneath  the 
wreckage,  and  he,  in  his  helplessness,  was 
forced  to  see  her  die  in  agony.  Since 
then  he  has  suffered  from  some  obscure 
spinal  trouble,  aggravated  by  his  own 
loss  of  interest  in  life.  His  heart-broken 
mother  has  made  herself  his  slave.  In- 
stead of  trying  to  arouse  him,  to  interest 
him,  to  stimulate  him  to  make  some  ef- 
fort, she  has,  in  her  over-anxiety,  antici- 
pated his  every  wish,  guarded  him  from 
the  least  excitement,  reduced  him,  so  far 
as  she  could,  tO  a  state  of  absolute  paciv- 
ity.  And  suddenly  she  realises  that  the 
ordeal  has  been  too  much  for  her.  It 
has  sapped  her  strength,  and  she  is  dying. 
Worse  than  that,  she  is  leaving  him  to 
the  mercy  of  hired  servants.  A  de- 
voted friend  suggests  a  remedy.  There 
is  a  charming  girl  attached  -to  the  local 
library  staff,  who  has  recently  been  pro- 
moted from  the  cataloguing  department 
to  a  position  known  as  that  of  library 
teacher.  She  has  a  rare  sweetness  of 
manner  and  infinite  patience;  she  can 
hold  a  group  of  turbulent  children  spell- 
bound while  she  tells  them  endless  fairy 


tales  and  legends.  And  this  rare  gem 
of  a  girl,  whom  nobody  in  the  library 
ever  called  by  her  real  name  of  Phyllis 
Narcissa,  deserved  a  better  fate,  for  the 
necessity  of  facing  the  world  and  fight- 
ing for  a  living  had  been  thrust  upon  her 
suddenly.  These  are  the  facts  that  lead 
Mrs.  Harrington  to  send  for  the  girl 
and  make  her  an  astounding  proposition. 
Here,  on  the  one  hand,  was  a  helpless 
cripple  about  to  be  left  alone  and  need- 
ing imperatively  a  nurse  and  guardian; 
incidentally,  he  would  have  great  wealth. 
On  the  other  hand,  Phyllis  Narcissa  was 
poor  and  burdened  with  duties  that  day 
by  day  became  more  irksome.  Would 
she  consent  to  the  empty  formality  of  a 
marriage  ceremony  and  accept  a  responsi- 
bility which,  the  doctors  said,  could  not 
possibly  last  more  than  a  few  years? 
Phyllis  hesitates ;  then  she  voices  the  one 
clamourous  desire  of  her  narrow,  grey 
and  hopeless  life.  ".Could  I  have  a  rose 
garden?"  she  asks,  and  that  really  set- 
tles the  matter.  And  because  Phyllis  is 
unexpectedly  very  happy,  happy  beyond 
her  wildest  dreams,  she  is  filled  with 
gratitude  toward  the  poor  crippled  boy 
who  has  been  the  source  of  her  release 
from  the  old  drudgery.  And  because  she 
is  young  and  strong  and  eminently  sane, 
her  instinct  teaches  her  a  wiser  course 
than  any  of  the  high-priced  doctors  have 
discovered,  and  eventually  love  brings 
about  a  miracle  of  cure,  which  is  the  one 
touch  needed  to  round  out  satisfactorily 
a  volume  which  possesses  a  somewhat 
rare  appeal. 


SEVEN  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH 


Henry  Sydnor  Harrison's  "Angela's 

Business"* 

To  THE  cautious  conservative  who  may 
be  found  among  Mr.  Harrison's  many 
readers  Angelas  Business  will  come  as 
a  distinct  shock.  Gaining  their  atten- 
tion at  the  start,  they  will  settle  back 
complacently  watching,  with  approving 
nods,  this  gentle  satirist's  well-deserved 
castigation  of  the  many  exaggerations  in 
type  which  fringe  the  so-called  woman 
movement.  Even  Charles  Garrott  him- 
self, the  hero,  if  such  he  may  be  called, 
uses  the  phrases  of  "freedom"  with  lit- 
tle understanding  of  what  they  mean. 
He,  too,  thinks  he  is  a  "modern,"  and 
that  he  understands  woman.  In  fact, 
he  is  writing  a  book  about  them  with 
all  the  authority  born  of  egotism  and 
ignorance.  Some  one  has  said — it  must 
have  been  a  Frenchman — that  a  man 
judges  all  women  by  the  woman  he 
knows  best ;  so  it  is  not  surprising,  then, 
that  Charles  should  somewhat  change  his 
views  when  he  meets  Angela.  Angela, 
in  fact,  seems  quite  the  proper  person  for 
an  ideal  heroine.  She  is  a  "womanly 
woman,"  and  she  likes  Charles.  Indeed, 
it  is  not  unnatural  that  she  should  also  some- 
what alter  his  feelings,  and  that  his 
imagination  should  be  touched,  for  Mary 
Wing,  his  friend,  is  too  self-reliant  and 
independent  to  flatter  his  male  egotism. 
But  soon  the  reader — and  Charles — dis- 
cover Angela's  business,  which  is  noth- 
ing less  than  getting  a  husband.  And 
here  Mr.  Harrison  will  offend  the  con- 
ventionally minded  who  have  statically 
anchored  woman  in  her  "place" ;  for  An- 
gela is  soon  revealed  in  all  the  triteness 
of  her  type.  And,  incidentally,  Charles 
balks  in  time  to  escape  the  capture, 
which  is  left  for  a  subsequent  male  more 

^Angela's  Business.  By  Henry  Sydnor 
Harrison.  Boston:  The  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company. 


fundamentally  on  Angela's  plane  of  evo- 
lution. During  this  development  of  his 
own  evolution  Charles  achieves  an  un- 
derstanding of  himself,  only  to  discover 
that,  after  all,  a  very  modern  woman  like 
Mary  may  be  a  "womanly  woman,"  too. 
And,  as  Mr.  Harrison  admits,  an  old- 
fashioned  romance  results,  written  from 
a  new-fashioned  point  of  view.  Such 
is  the  general  scheme  of  this  book,  which 
in  many  ways  is  the  most  delightful  and 
penetrating  revelation  of  woman  in  her 
transitional  period  that  the  present 
writer  has  encountered. 

In  spite  of  a  casual  cynicism  which 
creeps  into  his  style  and  a  lightness  of 
touch  which  ever  lends  it  grace  and 
spontaneity,  Mr.  Harrison  has  plumbed 
to  depths  in  his  analyses  of  character 
which  places  this  book  upon  a  higher 
level  than  its  predecessors.  His  mood 
is  interpretative,  and  he  is  essentially 
concerned  throughout  with  the  business 
of  explaining  away  misconceptions  and 
tearing  oif  the  labels  by  showing  they 
are  often  placed  upon  the  wrong  bot- 
tles. Angela,  for  example,  is,  in  the  easy 
vocabulary  of  the  usual  male,  the  ideal 
type  of  what  woman  should  be.  She  is 
the  "home-maker,"  with  one  mission  in 
life:  of  expressing  that  life  only  in  and 
through  some  man.  Yet,  as  a  type  she 
is  too  often  merely  the  result  of  a 
momentum — the  carrying  on  of  a  tra- 
dition, without  any  conscious  prepared- 
ness for  home-tpaking,  except  in  the 
preliminary  sex  attractions  which  will 
ensure  her  the  necessary  male  or 
husband-to-be.  One  of  the  most  tell- 
ingly written  scenes  in  the  novel  occurs 
when  Charles  is  broken  from  his  spell 
by  really  seeing  what  Angela's  home 
really  is.  In  one  flash  he  sees  her 
mother — the  logical  end  of  Angela's  po- 
tentials. And  accidentally  he  overhears 
the  mother's  retort  to  her  husband:  "I'm 
your  wife,  and  the  mother  of  your  chil- 
dren."   Charles,  ever  bent  on  his  quest 
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for  understanding,  perhaps  voices  the  au- 
thor's  own  deductions : 

Being  womanly  implied  the  possession  of 
certain  home-making  virtues,  present  and  to 
come;  hence  it  was  assumed,  and  she  inevi- 
tably and  naively  assumed  that  she  pos- 
sessed these  virtues.  ...  It  was  no  longer 
conceivable  to  him  that  she  who  in  a  quar- 
ter of  a  century  had  developed  no  human 
interests,  tastes,  resources  at  all,  should  all 
at  once  blossom  marvellously  into  the  re* 
sponsible  and  "justified"  matron.  No,  for 
him,  Angela  at  forty,  having  "let  herself  go,'' 
now  that  nothing  more  was  expected  of  her, 
sat  forever  in  a  room  that  she  had  not  swept, 
plaintively  reminding  a  fatigued  husband  of 
the  priceless  gift  of  self.  .  .  .  Romantic 
males,  with  their  poor  opinion  of  the  worth 
of  woman,  might  hope  for  true  domesticity, 
true  maternity;  but  in  their  hearts  they  had 
ihought  all  along,  with  a  wink,  that  "pos- 
session" was  enough.  It  was  *'what  a  woman 
was  for."  .  .  .  What  a  shame,  what  a  stag- 
gering waste  of  rich  human  potentiality,  to 
classify  and  file  away  one-half  the  world  as 
only  "marital  rights."  .  .  .  Didn't  it  lay 
up  needless  future  misery  to  go  on  deceiving 
helpless  women  into  putting  a  preposterous 
overvaluation  upon  the  mere  possession  of 
their  sex?  Wasn't  it  a  colossal  libel  on  all 
womanhood  to  accept  the  strut  and  man- 
nerisms bom  of  this  deception  as  the 
true  essentials  of  "womanliness"?  .  .  . 
Why,  womanliness  was  a  prime  human 
quality,  integrally  necessary  to  the  work 
of  the  world — a  great,  positive  quality, 
not  a  little,  passive  one,  productive,  not 
sterile,  of  the  spirit,  not  of  the  body.  .  .  . 
Womanliness  had  no  more  to  do  with  the 
bright  plumage  of  the  mating  season  than  a 
waxed  mustache  had  to  do  with  being  a 
soldier.  .  .  .  There  was  a  time  when  the 
fact  of  womanhood  had  implied  substantiali- 
ties, when  being  a  wife  meant  also  being  a 
domestic  factory  superintendent,  not  to  men- 
tion being  a  continuous  mother.  That  time 
had  gone  forever.  Inexorable  economics  had 
dried  the  heart  from  the  old  tradition;  and 
in  the  sudden  vacuum  thus  created  there 
moved  and  thrived  anomalous  little  crea- 
tures, who  never  knew  that  they  had  lost  all 
touch   with   reality.     Untroubled   by   a    ru- 


mour of  change,  Angela  held  contentedly  to 
the  remnant,  a  low  ideal  of  herself.  But  it 
was  not  so  with  her  finer  sisters. 

Mary  is,  of  course,  one  of  the  "finer 
sisters."  As  seen  at  first  through 
Charles's  eyes,  she  possesses  that  quality 
which  offends  many  men:  an  apparent 
aggressive  independence,  which  is  really 
only  self-reliance.  She  is  a  school 
teacher,  free  enough  to  challenge  public 
opinion  because  of  her  championship  of 
a  friend  who  has  violated  a  sex  con- 
vention. When  she  loses  her  position 
as  a  result  of  this,  Charles  feels  further 
resentment,  because  he  "cannot  help 
her."  Even  though  he  recognises  a  spirit 
in  her  as  intrepid  as  his,  a  capacity  to 
stand  upon  her  own  feet  widiout  the 
usual  calisthenics  of  the  clinging-vine 
variety,  and  a  great  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice a  great  ambition,  without  senti- 
mentalising it,  for  the  sake  of  her 
"home,"  it  is  not  till  he  senses  her  innate 
womanhood  that  his  imagination  is 
fired  with  the  revelation  of  his  own 
love  for  her.  Very  subtly,  in  fact, 
has  Mr.  Harrison  unfolded  this  woman 
to  his  hero,  showing  her  at  heart  also 
capable  of  responding  to  a  primitive  call 
without  losing  the  essential  dignity  of 
her  womanliness.  And  in  the  inter- 
play of  Mary  and  Charles  Mr.  Harrison 
has  reflected  the  higher  possibilities  of  a 
human  relationship,  which  dictates  that 
until  the  evolved  man  meets  the  evolved 
wbman  in  understanding  and  companion- 
ship there  cannot  be  completion  for 
either. 

Quite  aside  from  the  thought  in  this 
book,  its  technical  treatment  commands 
a  word.  Readers  of  the  author's  earlier 
volumes  have  resented  quite  justly  the 
circumlocutions  and  almost  studied  self- 
conscious  obscurities  of  style.  Angelas 
Business  contains  no  such  defects.  Struc- 
turally, too,  it  is  an  advance,  for  its 
artistry  compels  admjration.  One  gains 
a  sense  that  the  novel  the  reader  holds 
in  his  hand  may  be  the  novel  which 
Charles  is  to  write,  for  the  development 
of  Charles  in  relation  to  the  two  women 
IS  the  theme  of  that  novel  to  be.     It  is. 
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as  he  says,  "progressive  revelation." 
This  artistry,  coupled  with  its  deep  and 
clear  vision  of  what  is  happening  in  the 
minds  of  women  everywhere  at  present, 
makes  this  one  of  the  notable  novels  of 
the  new  year.  And  aside  from  all  this, 
it  is  highly  readable  and  amusing.  So 
perhaps  the  cautious  conservative  may  be 
won  over  in  spite  of  himself. 

George  Middleton, 

II 

Joseph  Conrad's  "Victory"* 

Inertia,  mental  and  physical,  which 
has  so  often  been  the  theme  of  Mr,  Con- 
rad's books,  holds  him  to  jts  portrayal 
again  in  this  latest  volume  from  his  pen. 
But  with  a  difference.  In  his  earlier 
novels  the  inertia  of  the  chief  protagonist^ 
sprang  from  some  fatal  defect  in  his 
character,  or  was  the  laming  result  of 
some  incident  in  his  career  which  could 
not  be  lived  down.  It  was  involuntary, 
his  life  was  passed  in  the  struggle  against 
the  coils  wrapping  him  round  and  pre- 
venting him  from  doing  a  man's  work  in 
a  man's  world. 

The  inertia  of  Axel  Heyst,  whose 
story  is  told  in  Victory,  is  voluntary  and 
assumed.  His  struggle  is  not  to' over- 
come but  to  maintain  it,  and  it  is  life 
that  wins  the  victory  and  forces  him  into 
action.  With  all  the  pitiless  insight 
with  which  he  has  painted  for  us  men 
who  would  embrace  life  in  its  fulness 
and  cannot,  Mr.  Conrad  has  drawn  this 
portrait  of  a  man  who  ^ose  to  drift, 
to  be  merely  an  onlooker,'  and  who  yet 
found  life  too  much  for  him,  its  demands 
too  insistent  to  be  denied.  Incidentally, 
in  the  doing  of  it,  he  has  written  a  book 
of  wonderful  tensity  and  fascination. 
^  Axel  Heyst  was  the  son  of  an  ex- 
patriate Swedish  nobleman  and  cynic, 
who,  after  having  tasted  life  from  many 
sides,  resolved  to  renounce  action  and 
to  become  a  critic  and  onlooker.  The 
virus  of  his  bitterness  ate  into  the  soul 
of  his  young  son,  and  drove  him  forth 
when  orphaned,  to  become  a  voluntan 
wanderer  over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

•Victory.    By  Joseph  Conrad.    New  York: 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 


Heyst  was  not  conscious  ot  friends  or  of 
enemies.  It  was  the  very  essence  of  his  life 
to  be  a  solitary  achievement,  accomplished 
not  by  hermit-like  withdrawal,  with  its  si- 
lence and  immobility,  but  by  a  system  of 
restless  wandering,  by  the  detachment  of 
an  impermanent  dweller  amongst  changing 
scenes.  In  this  scheme  he  had  perceived  the 
means  of  passing  through  life  without  suf- 
fering, and  almost  without  a  single  care  in 
the  world  .  .  .  invulnerable  because 
elusive. 

But  no  man  can  escape  suffering,  and 
no  man  can  escape  action  and  its  con- 
sequences, while  he  lives  here  upon  earth. 
♦^  Heys't  had  chosen  the  islands  of  the 
South  Pacific  as  the  best  place  to  drift 
through  the  days.  Action  did  not  seem 
as  necessary  here  as  elsewhere.  He  drifts 
about  the  islands,  an  enigma  at  first,  then 
soon  becoming  a  sort  of  "village  fool." 
No  one  understood  him,  and,  therefore, 
no  one  liked  him  very  much.  But  his 
unfailing  politeness  prevented  any  one 
from  actively  disliking  himj  except 
Schomberg,  a  German  hotelkeeper, 
whose  undying  hatred  Heyst  had  some- 
how unconsciously  incurred,  .  .  .  and 
which  he  fanned  to  flame  by  one  of  the 
few  deliberate  actions  of  his  life.  For 
each  time  that  Heyst  was  drawn  into 
an  active  participation  in  the  affairs  of 
the  world,  each  time  even  that  he  fol- 
lowed some  dim  kindly  impulse  and 
broke  his  rule  of  onlooking  to  intervene 
in  the  fate  of  som^  one,  ...  it  brought 
trouble,  care  and  suffering  to  him.  And 
each  time  the  good  action,  distorted  in 
its  meaning  and  effect  by  Schomberg's 
virulent  tongue,  becomes  an  evil  thing, 
the  shadow  of  which  pursues  and  perse- 
cutes him. 

In  a  mottient  of  casual  kindness  he 
helps  an  English  trading  captain  out  of 
a  bad  financial  hole.  The  man's  abject 
gratitude  bqthers  Heyst,  but  he  cannot 
shake  it  off,  and  in  time  it  drags  him  into 
accepting  the  position  of  manager  of  a 
bogus  coal  company,  which  fails  and 
leaves  him  sick  and  sore,  stranded  on  a 
lonely  isle,  and  more  disgusted  with  the 
world  of  action  than  ever.    And  when 
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the  press  of  financial  matters  drives  him 
back  into  one  of  the  seaport  towfi»  again, 
once  more  he  is  impelled  into  action/ a 
mad,  wild  action  this  time,  born  of  a 
kind  impulse,  but  bearing  a  host  of 
troubles  in  its  train.  For  the  drifters 
do  not  pause  to  consider  that  all  action 
has  consequences. 

Those  dreamy  spectators  of  the  world's 
agitation  are  terrible  once  the  desire  to  act 
gets  hold  of  them.  They  lower  tb«ir  heads 
and  charge  a  stone  wall  with  an  amazing 
serenity  which  nothing  but  an  undisciplined 
imagination  can  give. 

Heyst  charged  a  stone  wall  with  a 
vengeance.  He  carried  oflF  an  English 
girl,  who  was  a  member  of  an  unspeak- 
able "Travelling  Ladies*  Orchestra," 
and  took  her  to  his  island  home,  Sam- 
buran,  where  with  one  Chinaman,  he 
lived  amid  the  wreck  of  the  Tropical 
Belt  Coaling  Company's  establishment. 
The  girl,  a  waif  of  the  streets,  went 
voluntarily.  In  fact,  she  is  one  of  the 
few  women  in  Conrad's  books  who  act 
voluntarily.  She  offered  herself  to  Heyst 
if  he  would  take  her  out  of  her  horrible 
environment.  And  she  is  helped  by  an- 
other woman,  Schomberg's  wife,  who 
seems  to  all  onlookers,  including  her  hus- 
band, like  a  wooden  image  without  one 
thought  or  wish  of  her  own. 

One  scene  we  are  shown  of  the  life  of 
the  two  on  Samburan,  an  idyl  of  the  love 
of  a  girl  of  the  London  slums,  who  knew 
much  of  life's  seamy  side  before  she  had 
felt  its  power  in  her  own  heart,  and  this 
cultivated  man,  tqr  whom  women  were 
a  sealed  book — for  through  them  "life 
got  hold  of  one" — and,  therefore,  he  had 
avoideH  them.  It  is  a  scene  bs  exquisite 
as  anything  in  the  whole  range  of  mod- 
ern English  fiction,  and  a  scene  of  a  sort 
rare  in  Joseph  Conrad's  books,  yet 
written  as  no  one  but  Joseph  Conrad 
could  have  written  it.  Then  the  ca- 
tastrophe comes,  with  the  coming  of 
three  of  the  oddest,  most  mysteriously 
weird  characters  Joseph  Conrad  has  yet 
portrayed.  "Mr.  Jones,"  his  henchman 
Ricardo,    and    their    Colombian    slave 


Pedro,  "A  spectre,  a  cat,  and  an  ape," 
as  Schomberg  calls  them,  are  notable 
achievements  in  creation.  As,  indeed, 
every  character  in  this  story  stands  out 
with  a  completeness  that  is  little  like  the 
shadows  lingering  thick  over  some  of  the 
figures  in  Mr.  Conrad's  earlier  novels. 

TThere  is  more  of  action  in  Victory  than 
in  most  of  Conrad's  books;  the  style  is 
more  direct,  although  the  weaving  back 
and  forth  of  the  plot  is  ever  present. 
But  the  fascination  that  holds  the  lover 
of  Conrad's  work  spellbound  through- 
out the  pages  is  here  also.  And  the 
greater  directness  of  attack  may  win 
some  friends  for  this  gifted  writer  who 

Jiave  found  him  too  elusive  hitherto. 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron, 

III 
H.  G.  Wells's  "Bealby"* 
Mr.  Wells  has  been  teaching  us  of 
late  years  to  suspect  ulterior  purpose  in 
any  novel  he  may  write,  the  desire  to 
voice  some  conviction,  to  make  his  story 
bring  home  to  his  readers  some  condi- 
tion or  some  tendency  of  the  times  or 
some  belief  of  his  own  in  human  possi- 
bilities. Even  his  new  novel,  notwith- 
standing its  comic  spirit  and  its  bubbling 
hupour,  cannot  escape  the  conjecture- 
that  Mr.  Wells,  all  the  tiftie  that  he 
was  writing  a  delightful,  rambling  yarn 
with  one  part  of  his  brain,  with  another 
was  administering  castigation  to  his 
countrymen.  Tolerant,  good  -  natured 
satire,  satire  of  the  faults  and  foibles  of 
human  nature  in  general  and  of  the  Eng- 
lishman in  particular,  pervades  the  char- 
acterisation. That  "certain  condescen- 
sion" of  the  British  make-up,  which  so 
many  people  besides  Lowell  have  noted 
and  have  been  sometimes  amused  and 
sometimes  irritated  by,  if  it  is  susceptible 
to  slender  dagger  thrusts,  ought  to  get 
at  least  a  moment  of  bewilderment  from 
these  pages.  Mr.  Wells  has  no  end  of 
a  good  time,  for  instance,  and  so  does 
his  reader,  with  the  characteristic  Brit- 
ish  foibles  of  his  Captain   Douglas,   a 

•Bealby:    A   Holiday.     By  H.   G.  Wells. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company.* 
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young  man,  who  suffers  agonies  of  ap- 
prehension, which  dye  his  blonde  skin  a 
vivid  pink  every  few  minutes,  because 
of  his  peculiarly  British  fear  lest  some 
one  will  suspect  him  of  thinking  too  well 
of  his  achievement  or  of  having  a  reason- 
able opinion  of  his  capacity. 

Captain  Douglas  had  been  brought  up 
to  "dress  well  and  unobtrusively,  be- 
have well  and  unobtrusively,  carry  him- 
self well,  play  games  reasonably  well, 
do  nothing  else  well,  and  in  the  best  pos- 
sible form.'*  But  in  secret,  with  his 
door  locked,  he  read  "the  sort  of  stuff 
they  read  in  mechanics'  institutes,"  and 
did  not  attempt  to  control  his  desire  to 
think  about  all  manner  of  things.  "He 
knew  perfectly  well  that  it  wasn't  good 
form,  but  a  vicious  attraction  drew  him 
on."  He  was  deeply  interested  in  the 
possibilities  of  flying — this  was  before 
the  art  of  aviation  had  pricked  its  shell — 
but  if  any  one  came  upon  him  while  he 
was  musing  over  one  of  his  little  models 
he  would  clap  it  into  his  pocket  and  "as- 
sume the  vacuous  expression  of  a  well- 
bred  gentleman  at  leisure." 

But  whether  it  is  human  nature,  Brit- 
ish nature  or  individual  nature  that  Mr. 
Wells  is  good-naturedly  jibing  at,  one 
perceives  his  constant  underlying  feeling 
to  be  that  of  "with  all  your  faults,  I  love 
you  still."  For  him,  human  nature  is 
the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  world, 
amusing  because  of  its  foibles  and  incon- 
sistencies, its  airs  and  pretences  and 
shams  and  follies,  but  alwa)rs  forgivable 
and  lovable  and  well  worth  study  and 
exposition.  He  may  jeer  at  his  fellow- 
man  and  prick  his  follies  with  sharp  lit- 
tle arrows  of  satiric  humour,  but  he  does 
it  in  such  a  genial,  tolerant  spirit  and 
with  such  endless  good  humour  and 
amusement  that  the  reader  is  uncon- 
sciously swept  into  something  of  the 
same  gracious  and  warm-hearted  temper. 
As  is  so  likely  to  be  the  case  with  Mr. 
Wells's  novels,  it  is  the  people  who  arc 
of  the  most  moment,  not  the  story.  The 
story,  indeed*  is  hardly  more  than  a 
loosely  jointed,  haphazard  succession  of 
incidents,  more  jumbled  together  than 
arranged   in  logical,  consecutive  order. 


Its  chief  concern  is  with  the  attempt 
of  a  small  boy,  Arthur  Bealby — ^you  pro- 
nounce it  in  three  syllables,  with  the  ac- 
cent on  the  second — alias  Dick  Mai- 
travers,  to  escape  from  that  station  in 
life  to  which  heredity  and  environment 
had  doomed  him.  He  does  not  wish  to 
be  a  steward's  boy  at  the  big  country 
house  where  his  stepfather  is  head  gar- 
dener. So,  after  some  rebellious  actions, 
resulting  in  the  extreme  annoyance  and 
disgruntledness  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
a  week-end  guest,  he  runs  away,  thereby 
much  upsetting  the  entire  household, 
which  concludes  that  he  must  have 
immured  himself  and  become  lost  in  the 
secret  passages  of  the  house,  where  he 
is  doubtless  in  danger  of  death  by  star- 
vation. Instead,  he  is  scudding  across 
country,  where  he  presently  falls  in  with 
a  party  of  ladies  enjoying  a  caravan  trip, 
and  for  a  few  delicious  days  he  is  camp- 
follower  and  assistant.  Disaster  im- 
pending, he  once  more  cuts  for  the  open, 
and  is  picked  up  by  a  tramp,  undergoing 
thereby  many  terrors  and  curious  and 
exciting  episodes  that  are  not  without  en- 
tertainment for  a  boy  in  his  early  teens 
and  are  highly  entertaining  for  the 
reader.  But  a  bewildering  and  some- 
times malevolent  world  is  finally  too 
much  for  his  spirit,  and  it  is  a  humble 
Bealby  who  goes  back  home  and  prom- 
ises to  be  a  good  steward's  boy. 

Intertwined  with  Bealby's  fortunes 
are  those  of  Captain  Douglas,  who  is 
much  in  love  with  one  of  the  ladies  of 
the  caravan  party,  and  very  much  torn 
between  the  desire  to  be  with  his  lady 
fair  and  to  attend  certain  interesting 
army  manoeuvres  in  France.  The  story 
lumbers  along  in  a  rather  unwieldy  way» 
sometimes  getting  ahead  of  itself  and 
then  having  to  go  back  and  pick  up  lost 
threads.  And  it  has  an  amusing  and 
very  lifelike  way  of  allowing  people's 
good  intentions  to  miss  their  aim  and 
fall  flat  in  utter  failure,  or  else  to  bring 
forth  some  misbegotten  imp  of  misfor- 
tune of  direful  aspect.  But,  as  I  said 
before,  it  is  the  people  in  the  story  who 
give  it  its  chief  interest  and  distinction. 
There  is  a  great  crowd  of  them,  of  die 
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most  varied  types,  and  every  one — ^but- 
ler, lord  chancellor,  actress,  general, 
small  boy,  gardener,  captain,  tramp- 
stands  out,  a  vigourous,  vivacious  crea- 
tion, individual  and  interesting,  some- 
times made  more  pungent  with  touches 
of  caricature.  The  pages  fairly  twinkle 
with  humourous  observations,  as  wise 
and  true  as  they  are  amusing.  It 
is  a  story  that  one  reads  with  zest 
and  profit  and  entertainment.  But 
it  must  be  added  that  it  is  written 
in  a  deplorably  careless  and  slovenly 
style.  And  if  Mr.  Wells  insists  upon 
calling  tumblers  and  noses  and  other  in- 
significant things  'Vast,"  what  will  he 
do  about  it  when  he  wants  to  describe 
continents  and  oceans  and  the  spaces  of 
the  universe? 

Florence  Finch  Kelly, 

IV 

Maurice  Hewlett's  "A  Lovers* 

Tale"* 

One  hardly  needs  to  turn  over  to  the 
"Note"  at  the  end  of  Mr.  Hewlett's 
new  novel  to  perceive  its  origin.  For 
it  is  full  of  that  simple,  comprehensive 
truth  to  human  nature  that  is  always 
to  be  found  in  folk-lore  and  sagas  and 
all  such  primitive  tales  of  man — and  so 
rarely  anywhere  else.  For  those  early 
bards  and  story-tellers  saw  man  whole 
and  in  his  true  proportions,  because  they 
saw  him  simply  and  with  his  imagina- 
tion as  an  integral  part  of  him.  The 
conscientious  realist  of  a  more  sophisti- 
cated age  studies  his  subject  with  a 
microscope,  and  usually  fails  to  bring 
that  elusive,  illuminating,  potent  factor 
within  Its  focus.  The  men  and  women 
of  primitive  song  and  story  hold  their 
everlasting  appeal,  and  carry  to  the  com- 
plex modem  mind  the  conviction  of 
truth,  of  human  kinship,  because  they 
are  portrayed  with  their  imaginations 
inspiring  and  governing  their  thoughts, 
purposes  and  deeds.  Their  creators,  or 
celebrators,  recognised  and  applauded  in 
them  the  divine  flame,  the  commonest 
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and  the  dearest  possession  of  us  all, 
which  the  sophisticated  modern  realist 
either  fails  to  perceive  or  refuses  to 
admit. 

Imagination  has  her  perfect  work  in 
Mr.  Hewlett's  tale,  founded,  he  tells  us, 
on  two  English  versions  of  a  Norse  saga 
celebrating  the  love  and  the  deeds  of 
Cormac,  the  Icelandic  poet  and  Viking, 
and  Stangerd  the  lovely.  He  has  de- 
pended, apparently,  upon  the  old  tales 
for  his  people  and  for  the  incidents  of 
the  story,  but  he  has  drawn  deeply  upon 
his  own  craft  and  art  to  weave  them  into 
a  more  compact,  coherent,  logical  tale; 
and  he  has  drawn  upon  his  knowledge 
of  human  nature  to  interpret  and  to  re- 
late closely  to  all  life  |he  motives,  the 
characters  and  the  deeds  of  these  long- 
ago  men  and  women  of  Iceland  in  the 
days  of  the  Vikings. 

Cormac  was  a  poet,  and  the  difficulty 
that  beset  him  was  that  possession  with 
the  mind  and  the  imagination  gave  him 
such  great  joy  that  it  warred  with  the 
native  desire  for  physical  possession ;  and 
the  two  of  them  set  up  such  a  struggle 
in  his  breast  that  it  drove  him,  all  sullen 
and  glowering  and .  bewildered,  away 
from  his  beloved,  and  she,  in  her  brids^ 
dress  and  crown,  in  vain  awaited  his 
coming  on  what  should  have  been  their 
wedding  day.  Did  not  Stevenson's  Will 
o'  the  Mill,  many  centuries  later,  find 
himself  confronted  by  that  same  prob- 
lem ?  Being  primarily  a  philosopher,  he 
decided  in  favour  of  the  imagination,  and 
for  all  the  years  of  his  long  life  possessed 
his  love  as  he  did  the  stars  of  heaven 
and  the  flowers  of  the  field  and  the  far- 
spreading  view,  and  was  content  and 
happy.  And  in  real  life,  who  shall  say 
how  many  a  lover  has  hesitated  before 
the  altar,  perhaps  even  fled  from  it,  be- 
cause he  was  impelled  by  some  power 
within  him  to  keep  hands  ofi  his  love, 
pedestalled  and  veiled  in  illusion  ?  Have 
we  not  read  how  our  own  Lincoln  in 
dark  mood  walked  the  river  bank  while 
his  bride-to-be  waited  for  his  coming, 
and  the  wedding  day  was  postponed? 

"Men  of  Cormac's  sort,"  says  Mr. 
Hewlett,    "who    joy    in    the    thought 
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rather  than  the  deed,  and  see  beauty  the 
better  the  less  they  handle  it,  have 
flourished  in  the  world  at  all  ages  of  it— 
in  the  days  of  Paris,  who  did  basely ;  in 
the  days  of  Dante,  who  did  sublimely, 
and  in  our  own,  when  thinking  and 
doing  alike  are  going  out  of  fashion  in 
favour  of  talking  about  one  or  the 
other."  And  then  he  adds  in  a  foot- 
note that,  though  it  may  seem  a  hard 
saying,  he  is  "very  sure  that  Paris  had 
more  joy  in  considering  Helen's  beauty 
than  in  consuming  it." 

But  a  beauteous  maiden  in  a  primitive 
age  may  not  be  left  at  home  to  fade 
and  wither  because  her  lover  has  been 
bewitched  by  his  poetic  imagination — or 
a  spae-wife.  Mr.  Hewlett,  loyal  to  the 
saga,  concedes  that  it  may  have  been  the 
spae-wife,  whose  sons  Cormac  had 
killed.  You  may  think  so  if  you  like, 
as  did  Stangerd  and  her  people  and  Cor- 
mac's  family,  and  all  the  others.  But, 
for  himself,  he  prefers  to  look  upon  the 
spae-wife  as  a  sort  of  exterior,  concrete 
personification  of  the  forces  at  work 
within  Cormac's  own  heart  and  mind. 
A  writer  of  less  artistic  instinct  and  skill 
might  very  easily  have  stumbled  here  in 
the  carrying  along,  side  by  side,  of  these 
two  explanations  of  conduct.  But  Mr. 
Hewlett  manages  them  with  ease  and 
deftness,  and  you  accept  the  spae-wife  as 
a  necessary  part  of  the  machinery,  while 
you  know  quite  well  that,  really,  the 
spiritual  forces  at  work  were  under  the 
direction  of  Cormac's  own  nature. 
They  drive  him  away  to  gloom  alone, 
while  the  father  of  the  lovely  Stangerd 
dickers  with  Battle-Berse  to  wed  his  de- 
serted -daughter.  Stangerd  loves  Cor- 
mac, and  her  faith  in  him  is  unshaken, 
but  maids  must  do  as  they  are  bid,  and 
so  she  marries  Battle-Berse,  and  after- 
ward Thorold  Tinsmith,  who  annoys 
her  by  the  way  he  brushes  his  nose  with 
his  beard.  And  finally  they  have  to- 
gether one  comforting,  understanding 
day,  walking  alone  in  the  woods  and 
along  the  shore,  when  Cormac  sets  forth 
in  his  ship,  the  Raven,  to  viking,  and 
never  do  they  meet  again. 

Mr.    Hewlett   has   never   written    a 


more  charming  tale  than  this,  with  its 
simplicity,  its  poetic  beauty,  its  deeds  of 
physical  prowess  and  of  cunning,  and  its 
graceful,  limpid,  flowing  style. 

M.  P.  Allison. 

V 
Charles  Tenney  Jackson's  "John 

THE  Fool"* 

Mr.  Jackson's  new  book  is  chiefly  dis- 
tinguished by  its  atmosphere.  Selecting 
a  locale  which  has  been  little  pictured 
since  Mr.  Cable's  earlier  stories,  the 
Louisiana  bayoux  still  have  all  the 
romance  best  suited  for  a  typical  adven- 
ture story.  And  Mr.  Jackson,  whose 
The  Midlanders  revealed  him  as  a 
clever  craftsman  in  this  type,  has  not 
failed  to  give  the  reader  a  vivid  sense  of 
this  little-known  section  of  our  country- 
The  narrow,  winding  stretches  of  water, 
which  reach,  like  long  fingers,  into 
the  heart  of  that  thinly  settled  marsh- 
land, shark  ridden,  touching  the  settle- 
ments of  a  polyglot  mixture  of  the  old 
world  and  the  new,  full  of  moody  re- 
flections from  the  Gulf  beyond — these 
bayoux  are,  indeed,  still  full  of  the  ro- 
mance which  made  them  dear  to  Lafitte 
and  other  pirates,  whose  caches  may  even 
yet  contain  the  Spanish  doubloons  so  ef- 
fectively lifted  from  passing  ships.  To 
an  admirable  degree  this  new  novel — 
named  after  one  of  the  back-waters — 
retains  this  atmosphere.  With  the  story, 
too,  which  Mr.  Jackson  has  chosen,  one 
need  not  cavil,  since  it  is,  in  the  main, 
frank  romance,  full  of  exaggerations  and 
frequently  incredible.  Briefly,  it  is  the 
record  of  a  man  who  finds  himself, 
through  contact  with  the  forces  of  na- 
ture, a  man  civilised  yet  desk-ridden, 
who  sees  the  need  of  testing  himself,  and 
so  selects  a  hard  task,  where  muscle  is 
to  curb  character  to  a  fixed  intention. 

At  the  start,  however,  the  story  threat- 
ens to  be  a  study  of  the  woman  question 
now  so  prevalent  and  indicating  the 
growth  of  the  movement.    The  scene  in 
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which  Clell  discovers  he  cannot  marry 
a  woman  because  he  hasn't  enough  to 
support  her,  though  she  is  making 
enough  to  support  them  both,  is  an  hon- 
est transcription  of  a  common  masculine 
attitude/  selfish  yet  understandable  in 
view  of  our  traditional  education.  But 
it  must  be  confessed  that  the  author 
somewhat  jars  our  expectancy  by  adopt- 
ing a  different  method  the  minute  he 
carries  Clell  to  the  bayoux,  with  the 
man  he  hates;  for  the  theme,  as  inti- 
mated, is  not  carried  out.  A  social  study 
is  jerked  into  a  series  of  adventures. 
The  details  need  not  be  recounted;  thev 
are  fairly  typical,  and  consequently  will 
interest  the  reader.  Some  of  the  char- 
acters, though,  are  unique,  and  indicate 
how  closely  Mr.  Jackson  has  observed 
the  locale,  where  he  has  himself  spent 
so  much  time.  Laure,  for  example,  is  a 
vibrant  little  creature,  as  moody  as  the 
land  she  so  tenaciously  clutches  when 
the  Northerners  try  to  take  it  from  her; 
her  mixed  descent  is  cleverly  suggested 
by  the  author — a  comment  which  might 
be  made  upon  the  other  natives,  whose 
language,  like  their  blood,  contains  four 
or  five,  strains.  Mr.  Jackson  under- 
stands the  art  of  projection  through  dia* 
logue,  and  this  novel,  as  My  Brother's 
Keeper,  shows  him  the  possessor  of  a  rare 
sense  of  personality. 

But  in  spite  of  these  commendable  qual- 
ities, admirers  of  Mr.  Jackson  cannot  but 
regret  that  he  has  not,  in  his  later  nov- 
els, approached  the  raw  power  of  his 
first  book,  which  was  an  unforgettable 
fragment  of  life.  The  Day  of  Souls, 
with  its  minute  realism,  established  him 
as  a  writer  who  was  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  faults  in  that  novel — a  mixture  of 
methods  in  treatment — still  cling  to  him, 
though,  in  the  study  of  San  Francisco, 
its  very  uncouthness  suited  the  subject 
and  environment  he  had  chosen.  He  has 
gained  in  art,  and  it  is  hoped  that  some 
day  he  may  be  tempted  by  a  theme  which 
will  entice  him  into  realities.  Mean- 
time as  a  writer  of  romance  he  is  worthy 
of  consideration. 

Griffin  Mace. 


VI 

Harry  Leon  Wilson's  "Ruggles  of 

Red  Gap''* 

It  is  a  far  cry  from  mediaeval  Sicily 
to  the  town  of  Red  Gap  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  but  a  remote  progenitor  of 
Mr.  Wilson's  tale  is  the  poem,  which 
begins  with  the  lines. 

King  Robert  of  Sicily,  brother  of  Urbaine 
And  Valmond,  Emperor  of  Almain, 

and  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  displacing  of 
the  mighty  and  the  exaltation  of  the 
humble.  A  much  nearer  ancestor  of 
Ruggles,  and  one  who  will  more  imme- 
diately suggest  himself,  is  J.  M.  Barrie's 
the  Admirable  Crichton,  and,  like  Mr. 
Barrie,  Mr.  Wilson  had  the  wisdom  to 
marry  his  hero  in  the  end  to  a  person 
of  his  own  station  in  life.  Although 
Ruggles  of  Red  Gap  seems  to  drag  some- 
what in  the  last  one  hundred  and  fifty 
pages,  there  is  no  questioning  the  hu- 
mour and  spirit  of  the  narrative.  Rug- 
gles himself  is  frankly  caricature,  but 
delightful  caricature.  He  is  as  much  an 
invention  of  the  imagination  as  Jeames 
de  la  Pluche  of  Berkeley  Square.  But 
if  he  really  never  existed,  the  reader  feels 
somehow  that  he  ought  to  have  existed. 
An  immaculate,  far-seeing  "gentleman's 
man,"  with  all  the  amused  disdain  for 
anything  foreign  that  is  a  characteristic 
of  the  British  servant  of  the  upper 
classes,  he  appears  on  the  scene  in  per- 
sonal charge  of  his  master,  the  Honoura- 
ble George,  the  younger  brother  of  the 
Earl  of  Brinsmead.  But  the  Honoura- 
ble George  possesses  neither  wisdom  nor 
discretion,  and  as  the  result  of  a  game  of 
"drawing  poker,"  in  which  the  Hon- 
ourable George  needed  only  one  more 
eight,  "only  one  bally  little  eight,"  Rug- 
gles becomes  the  property  of  an  Ameri- 
can family,  and  the  companion  and  so- 
cial sponsor  of  a  strange  creature  from 
the  Far  West,  spoken  of  as  "Cousin  Eg- 
bert."   The  transition  is  a  terrible  shock, 
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but  noblesse  oblige,  and  Ruggles  feels 
that  to  have  failed  to  carry  out  his  part 
in  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  honour 
would  not  have  been  cricket.  There  is 
a  wild  night  in  Paris,  when  Ruggles  falls 
a  victim  to  the  ingenuity  of  "Cousin  Eg- 
bert'' and  another  curious  product  of  the* 
Western  prairies,  after  which  Ruggles, 
resigned  to  his  fate,  starts  out  on  the 
journey  over  seas  that  is  to  carry  him 
to  the  perilous  shores  of  the  great  North 
American  continent.  Just  as  in  Paris, 
the  Place  de  la  Concorde,  the  Rue  de 
la  Paix,  the  Gare  St.  Lazare  and  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne  were,  as  he  expressed 
it,  "their  Trafalgar  Square,  their  Bond 
Street,  their  Charing  Cross  Station  and 
their  Hyde  Park,"  so,  in  New  York  or 
in  Red  Gap,  Ruggles  invariably  draws 
upon  the  London  that  he  has  left  behind 
him  in  order  that  his  story  may  be  in- 
telligible to  civilised  beings.  After  a 
brief  stay  in  an  Adirondack  camp,  where 
the  Englishman  finds  rich  opportunities 
for  a  study  of  the  American  pioneer  bat- 
tling with  the  dangers  and  mysteries  of 
the  primeval  forests,  the  action  shifts  to 
the  town  of  Red  Gap.  There,  through 
a  misconception  on  the  part  of  the  editor 
of  the  local  paper,  and  the  breezy  fa- 
miliarity of  the  irresponsible  "Cousin 
Egbert,"  which  leads  him  to  address  his 
"gentleman's  man"  as  "Colonel"  or 
"Bill,"  Ruggles  is  introduced  to  local  so- 
ciety as  Colonel  Marmaduke  Ruggles  of 
the  British  Army,  and  in  that  guise  soon 
becomes  the  town's  social  arbiter.  How 
the  Honourable  George  finds  his  way 
to  Red  Gap,  likes  its  democracy  and 
falls  a  victim  to  the  wiles  of  a  charming 
lady  of  Bohemian  tendencies,  upon 
whom  social  Red  Gap  frowns;  how 
Ruggles,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  impending  catastrophe,  brings  the 
Earl  of  Brinsmead  upon  the  scene,  only 
to  have  the  earl  himself  fall  a  too  will- 
ing victim  to'  the  fatie  from  which  he 
had  planned  to  extricate  his  younger 
brother;  how  Ruggles  learns  the  lessons 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence; 
how — ^but  beyond  mere  indication  these 
are  points  with  which  the  reviewer  has 
nothing  to  do.    As  Ruggles  said  as  an 


English  "gentleman's  servant,"  as  he 
said  again  as  a  citizen  of  the  great  Amer- 
ican Republic  and  as  one  of  the  promi- 
nent business  men  of  Red  Gap,  "It  is 
not  done." 

R.  A.  Whay. 

VII 


(( 


Here's  to  the  Day"* 


Exceedingly  awkward  character  draw- 
ing and  some  fine  martial  scenes  are  the 
main  impressions  that  the  reader  is  likely 
to  take  from  Here's  to  the  Day,  a  story 
describing  the  sweep  of  the  German 
hosts  through  the  Duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
and  their  subsequent  rush  across  north- 
ern France  until  they  were  flung  back 
at  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  There  is 
as  hero  a  rather  ridiculous  American 
physician  and  sportsman,  his  chau£Eeur, 
an  imitation  of  Chimmie  Fadden  gone 
very  far  wrong;  a  nebulous  heroine,  an 
American  diplomat,  who  speaks  of  his 
house  as  being  the  United  States  "Em- 
bassy" to  Luxemburg;  an  intrepid 
French  aviator,  who  bestows  indiscrimi- 
nate kisses  after  the  fashion  of  the  cari- 
cature of,  oh,  so  long  ago;  and  as  arch 
villain  a  Prussian  colonel,  with  the  blood 
of  the  HohenzoUems  in  his  veins,  who 
in  one*  moment  gives  expression  to  aspi- 
rations of  world  dominion  with  the  aca- 
demic precision  of  a  Treitschke  and  in 
the  next  is  quite  likely  to  sum  up  the 
same  sentiments  in  some  such  burst  of 
New  Yorkese  slang  as,  "Some  day ;  take 
it  from  me."  But  if  the  personages  of 
the  tale  grate  in  their  inconsistencies,  the 
action  of  the  tale  moves  along  with  all 
the  swiftness  and  variety  of  incident  that 
we  have  come  to  expect  in  narratives 
of  this  kind.  There  are  night  rides 
through  the  stricken  country  in  high- 
powered  motor  cars,  and  a  thrilling  air 
flight,  in  which  the  aviator  Etienne  Mar- 
tin endeavours  to  take  the  heroine  from 
the  clutches  of  von  HoUman  and  his 
henchman   von   Graf   to  safety  behind 

♦Here's  to  the  Day.  By  Charles  Agnew 
MacLean  and  Frank  Blighton.  New  York: 
George  H.  Dor  an  Company. 
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the  French  lines.  Particularly  vigorous 
is  the  chapter  in  which  is  described  with 
infinite  detail  the  work  of  the  German 
heavy  artillery  in  action.  There  the  au- 
thors seem  to  be  on  firm  ground.  But 
if  the  apparent  technical  knowledge  and 


excellent  descriptive  ability  are  recog- 
nised for  themselves,  they  serve  also  to 
bring  out  in  sharper  contrast  a  kind  of 
workmanship  that  smacks  distinctly  of 
the  amateur. 

John  Porrock. 
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BY  PHILIP  TILLINGHAST 


Thbrb  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  volumes  bearing  more  or 
less  directly  upon  the  present  war  which 
have  been  issued  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  may  be  literally  measured  in 
yards  of  book-shelf.  They  treat  the  con- 
flict from  a  wide  range  of  angles;  they 
are  coloured  by  as  many  different  moods 
and  prejudices  as  there  are  writers;  yet 
the  net  impression  left  by  a  careful  sur- 
vey of  them  is  a  sense  of  their  futility — 
events  have  moved  so  fast  and  so  far 
since  the  28th  of  last  July  that  nine  out 
of  ten  of  these  volumes  are  antiquated 
already,  interesting  enough  in  retrospect, 
source-books  perhaps  for  the  future  his- 
torian, but  far  less  interesting  to-day, 
while  the  history  of  the  war  is  still  in 
the  making,  than  the  nearest  bulletin 
board. 

A  moment's  thought,  a  brief  classifi- 
cation and  analysis  of  these  war-books 
will  make  it  clear  that  they  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  out  of  date.  Unlike 
newspapers,  books  cannot  be  written  and 
published  over  night.  Most  of  the  vol- 
umes now  before  us  were  finished  in  the 
early  days  of  November,  a  few  of  them 
before  the  first  German  drive  toward 
Paris  had  been  checked.  The  question 
of  "Who  was  to  blame?",  the  violation 
of  Belgium's  neutrality,  the  withdrawal 

*Fighttng  in  Flanders.  By  E.  Alexander 
Powell.   New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

How  Belgium  Saved  Europe.  By  Dr. 
Charles  Sarolea.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippin- 
cott  Company. 

The  World  War.  By  Elbert  Francis  Bald- 
win.   New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 


of  the  French  Government  to  Bordeaux, 
were  then  uppermost  in  the  public  mind. 
England's  starvation  policy  and  Ger- 
many's ruthless  submarine  warfare  on 
all  shipping,  hostile  and  neutral  alike, 
had  not  even  been  dreamed  of ;  American 
ships  had  not  been  sunk,  nor  American 
lives  destroyed.  Obviously,  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view  has  shifted,  and  what 
would  have  interested  us  keenly  four  or 
five  months  ago  is  now  as  stale  as  an  old 
newspaper. 

In  spite  of  their  great  apparent  va- 
riety, these  war-books  really  group  them- 
selves under  three  general  heads,  accord- 
ing as  the  physical,  mental  or  moral  as- 
pect of  the  war  is  paramount.  There 
are  just  three  ways  of  looking  at  any 
great  drama,  whether  in  fiction  or  in  real 
life:  first,  that  of  the  general  public,  held 
mainly  by  the  narrative  interest;  sec- 
ondly, that  of  the  critical  expert,  en- 
grossed by  the  problems  of  technique, 
and,  thirdly,  that  of  the  moralist,  who 
looks  behind  the  drama  itself  and  asks 
what  great  ethical  lesson  is  being  taught. 
The  first  of  these  three  classes  comprises 
the  people  who  flock  eagerly  to  see  the 
latest  motion  pictures  of  the  mobilisation 
of  troops,  the  train-loads  of  the  wounded, 
the  devastation  of  Dixmude;  the  second 
class  devours  the  White  Book,  the  Blue 

The  Great  War.  By  Frank  H.  Simmons. 
New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley. 

The  Diplomatic  History  of  the  War.  Bv 
M.  P.  Price.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 

The  Evidence  in  the  Case.  By  James  M. 
Beck.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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Book,  ih^  Orange  Book,  revelling  in  an 
orgy  of  red  tape,  seeing  the  whole  stu- 
pendous struggle  in  terms  of  a  giant 
game  of  chess,  with  all  diplomatic  Eu- 
hope  as  a  chess-board;  the  third  class 
looks  behind  and  beyond  the  Machi- 
avellian fictions  of  diplomacy  and  the 
vanities  and  jealousies  of  states,  and  asks 
what  the  struggle  means  for  the  world 
at  large,  and  what  is  to  be  the  ultimate 
profit  and  loss  for  humanity  as  a  whole. 
Now,  it  is  fairly  obvious  that  the  war- 
books  written  from  the  first  standpoint 
are  the  ones  most  likely  to  retain  their 
interest;  they  deal  with  specific,  mate- 
rial facts,  things  that  the  writer  has  seen 
with  his  own  eyes;  and  even  though 
much  of  the  matter  dealt  with  is  already 
familiar  through  the  newspapers,  these 
volumes  have  the  additional  appeal  of 
the  personal  equation.  The  second  group, 
the  official  pamphlets  and  the  host  of 
special  pleadings  based  upon  them,  have 
already  sadly  palled.  It  was  natural 
enough  that  in  the  countries  directly  in- 
volved they  should  have  been  a  matter 
of  vital  concern;  for  civic  pride  made 
every  Frenchman,  Britisher  and  Belgian, 
every  German,  Austrian  and  Slav,  anx- 
ious to  know  his  government's  side  of 
the  case,  and  to  feel  that  he  was  to  shed 
his  blood  for  a  righteous  cause.  Amer- 
ica, looking  on  more  sanely  from  the 
vantage-ground  of  distance,  did  not  even 
in  the  first  white  heat  take  the  rainbow 
budget  of  official  pamphlets  with  any- 
thing approaching  the  portentous  seri- 
ousness of  Europe.  Half  a  century  ago, 
we  had  our  own  problem  to  solve,  that 
of  slavery;  and  one  way  or  another,  it 
was  bound  to  be  solved,  even  though 
Charleston  had  not  fired  the  first  shot. 
So  in  Europe  last  July  conditions  had 
ripened  to  the  bursting  point ;  and  all  the 
hectic  interchange  of  ultimatums  which 
preceded  mobilisation  merely  hastened, 
so  the  average  American  sees  it,  the  in- 

Thc  Real  Truth  About  Germany.  By 
Douglas  Sladen.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Germany's  War  Mania.  A  Collection  of 
Speeches  and  Writings  by  the  German  Em- 
peror and  Others.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
^nd  Company. 


evi table  conflict  between  the  "British  and 
the  Teutonic  ideals  of  civilisation,  be- 
tween militarism  and  democratic  liberty. 
And  no  amount  of  discrepancies  in  offi- 
cial publications  could  do  away  with  the 
deep-rooted  conviction  that  the  big  game 
was  to  be  opened,  so  to  speak,  with  the 
Kaiser's  gambit.  Some  day  in  the  com- 
ing years,  when  government  archives 
have  yielded  up  their  secrets,  and  Italy 
has  supplied  important  missing  details, 
the  future  historian  of  the  present  world 
war  may  disentangle  the  maze  of  contra- 
dictions and  ferret  out  the  truth.  But 
to-day,  sickened  with  the  horror  of  a 
struggle  that  has  already  involved  the 
appalling  loss  of  six  million  men,  we  are 
hardly  in  the  mood  for  official  quib- 
blings,  or  for  special  pleadings  based  on 
incomplete  testimony  and  written  even 
before  the  French  Yellow  Book  was  is- 
sued. And  lastly,  the  third  division,  that 
of  the  moralising  and  prophetic  books, 
is  even  more  untimely  than  the  others. 
The  consequences  of  the  war,  both  to 
the  countries  involved  and  to  the  out- 
side world,  are  still  upon  the  knees  of 
the  gods,  and  all  predictions  and  argu- 
ments must  be  mainly  guess-work.  Pre- 
dictions to-day  may  be  refuted  to- 
morrow; predictions  made  last  Novem- 
ber have  many  of  them  already  been  re- 
duced to  an  absurdity. 

Fighting  in  Flanders,  by  E.  Alexan- 
der Powell,  is  a  volume  to  be  heartily 
commended.  Mr.  Powell  is  a  war  cor- 
respondent of  Surprising  resourcefulness 
and  dauntless  determination;  and  it  is 
because  of  these  qualities  that  he  has  been 
able  to  give  us  first-hand  descriptions  of 
the  destruction  of  Louvain,  Aerschot  and 
Termonde,  the  bombardment  of  Ant- 
werp, and  other  important  incidents  in 
the  devastation  of  unhappy  Belgium 
How  Mr.  Powell  outwitted  sentries  and 
commanding  officers,  and  came  and  went 
through  hostile  lines,  is  by  no  means  the 

German  World  Policies.  By  Paul  Rohr- 
bach.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Austria-Hungary  and  the  War.  By  Ernest 
Ludwig.  New  York:  J.  S.  Ogilvie  Publish- 
ing Company. 

France  Herself  Again.  By  Ernest  Dimnet. 
New  York :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
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least  interesting  element  in  a  volume 
which  sounds  at  times  as  fantastically  im- 
possible as  a  Soldier  of  Fortune  novel. 

How  Belgittm  Saved  Europe,  by  Dr. 
Charles  Sarolea,  is  an  eloquent  and  stir- 
ring history  of  Belgium's  part  in  the 
present  war,  her  heroic  sacrifice  in  the 
fulfilment  of  an  ideal,  her  splendid  mar- 
tyrdom. Dr.  Sarolea  writes  with  com- 
mendable self-restraint,  without  invec- 
tive or  recrimination,  content  to  let  the 
simple  facts  speak  for  themselves;  and 
the  result  is  a  volume  which  cannot  be 
read  without  a  sudden  thrill,  a  quicken- 
ing of  the  heart-beat,  a  glow  of  enthusi- 
asm for  that  gallant,  loyal  little  kingdom 
that  has  suffered  such  hideous  wrong. 

The  World  War,  by  Elbert  Francis 
Baldwin,  written  largely  within  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  combatants,  for  the  initial 
chapter  is  dated  ''Bad  Nauheim,  July 
28th,"  and  the  closing  one,  "On  Board 
S.S.  Cedric,  October  30th,"  is  a  book" 
of  somewhat  bigger  calibre  than  a  casual 
glance  would  suggest.  One  expects  to 
find  a  summary  of  events  as  seen  by  an 
eye-witness.  One  finds,  instead,  a  series 
of  thoughtful  deductions  of  the  attitudes 
of  the  several  peoples,  whom  the  author 
studied  at  first  hand ;  the  attitudes  of  the 
clergy,  the  business  men,  the  lower 
classes,  as  revealed  by  undercurrents  of 
talk  caught  in  the  street,  in  cafes,  here 
and  there  at  random.  Merely  tentative 
Mr.  Baldwin's  conclusions  must  be, 
written  in  those  early  days  of  the  strug- 
gle, and  in  the  absence  of  much  docu- 
mentary evidence  since  made  public.  But 
it  cannot  fail  to  stimulate  thought,  com- 
ing as  it  does  from  a  man  who  seems  to 
enjoy  in  almost  equal  proportions  the 
opportunity  of  watching  the  stirring 
spectacle  of  excited  throngs  and  march- 
ing troops,  of  studying  the  intricate  game 
of  diplomacy,  and  of  moralising  over  the 
abstract  rights  and  wrongs  involved. 

The     Great     War,     by     Frank     H. 

America  and  the  World  War.  By  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons. 

The  War  in  Europe.  By  Albert  Bushnell 
Hart.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany. 


Simonds,  is  a  comprehensive  summary 
of  events  from  the  assassination  of  the 
Archduke  Franz  Ferdinand  up  to  the 
date  of  October  10,  191 4.  It  is  clear, 
concise  and  impartial,  is  well  equipped 
with  maps  and  diagrams  of  the  principal 
battles,  and  altogether  forms  a  useful 
little  book  of  reference  for  the  first  phase 
of  the  war. 

The  Diplomatic  History  of  the  War, 
by  M.  P.  Price,  may  be  recommended  as 
a  "first  aid"  to  students  of  the  present 
conflict  who  are  still  floundering  in  the 
maze  of  diplomatic  red  tape.  Here,  be- 
tween the  same  covers,  we  have  reprints 
of  most  of  the  oflicial  documents, 
the  German  Denkschrift,  the  Russian 
Orange  Book,  and  so  forth,  numerous 
parliamentary  speeches  and  newspaper 
articles  pertaining  to  the  crisis,  and  other 
documentary  evidence  not  readily  ac- 
cessible. But  the  chief  interest  centres 
in  the  editor's  own  contribution,  in  the 
shape  of  a  "Diary  of  Negotiations,"  con- 
sisting of  a  day-by-day  summary  of  the 
incidents  of  the  week  preceding  hostili- 
ties, and  based  upon  the  details  given  in 
the  British  White  Book,  supplemented 
by  such  additional  details  as  could  be 
gleaned  from  the  official  pamphlets  is- 
sued by  the  other  powers.  Mr.  Price's 
attitude  is  consistently  impartial;  and 
what  seems  to  impress  him  most  strongly 
is  the  similarity  of  the  utterances  of  pub- 
lic men  in  all  the  countries  embroiled, 
the  sovereigns,  the  diplomatists,  the 
clergy,  the  editors,  all  insisting  that  the 
war  was  in  self-defence,  all  praying  to 
the  Deity  to  bless  their  arms,  and  de- 
claring it  to  be  a  Holy  War;  and  he  con- 
cludes with  the  incisive  comment,  "With 
such  irony  as  this  the  history  of  the  last 
few  days  of  peace  is  filled !" 

In  sharp  contrast  to  the  foregoing  con- 
servative volume  is  The  Evidence  in  the 
Case,  by  James  M.  Beck,  late  assistant 
attorney-general  of  the  United   States. 

Who  is  Responsible?  By  Cloudesley  Brere- 
ton.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

Cavalry.  By  Friedrich  von  Bernhardi. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Britain  as  Germany's  Vassal.  By  Fried- 
rich  von  Bernhardi.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 
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No  squeamish  hesitancy  as  to  the  obli- 
gations of  neutrality  prevents  Mr.  Beck 
from  voicing  his  views  with  a  refreshing 
vigour.  The  military  caste,  headed  by 
the  Kaiser  and  the  Crown  Prince,  are 
held  by  him  directly  accountable  for  this 
"great  calamity,"  and  the  very  secrecy 
with  which  he  accuses  them  of  having 
plotted  "strongly  suggests  that  this  de- 
testable war  is  not  merely  a  crime 
against  civilisation,  but  also  against  the 
deceived  and  misled  German  people/* 
The  author's  fervent  indignation  and 
fearless  outspokenness  make  pleasant 
reading  for  those  who  share  his  views, 
but  he  lacks  that  juridical  calm  essential 
to  a  convincing  legal  brief. 

The  Real  Truth  About  Germany,  by 
Douglas  Sladen,  takes  as  its  text  a 
pamphlet  prepared  in  Germany  for  cir- 
culation in  the  United  States,  and  de- 
scribed in  England  as  the  "Secret  White 
Paper."  The  full  text  of  this  pamphlet 
is  reprinted,  each  separate  paragraph  of 
it  being  followed  by  Mr.  Sladen's  pun- 
gent comments,  printed  in  heavy-faced 
type,  in  order  to  avoid  confusion  between 
the  German  claims  and  Mr.  Sladen's 
answers.  The  effect  upon  the  reader  is 
that  of  assisting  at  a  fencing  match, 
wherein  one  of  the  combatants  is  armed 
with  an  unwieldy  broadsword  and  the 
other  with  a  flexible  and  nimble  rapier. 
At  one  moment  Mr.  Sladen  is  deftly 
parrying  an  unwelcome  truth,  and  at  the 
next  he  is  relentlessly  nailing  a  clumsy 
lie.  It  must  be  admitted  that  he  does 
not  always  carry  conviction,  that  his  an- 
swers are  occasionally  mere  verbal  quib- 
bles, and  sometimes  flat,  unsupported 
contradictions.  Yet,  taken  all  in  all,  the 
book  is  one  that  cannot  fail  to  give  sat- 
isfaction to  the  reader  whose  sympathies 
are  with  the  Allies  and  who  has  not  yet 
had  a  surfeit  of  diplomatic  controversy. 

Germany's  fVar  Mania  is  a  collection 
of  speeches  and  writings  by  the  Ger- 
man Emperor,  the  Crown  Prince  and 

The  German  Spy  System  from  Within. 
By  Ex-intelligence  Officer.  New  York; 
George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  British  Navy  from  Within.  By  Ex- 
Royal  Navy.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 


various  generals  and  university  pro- 
fessors. If  you  have  any  friend  whose 
sympathies  are  with  the  Teutons,  who 
clings  to  the  old  idea  of  Germany  as 
the  mother  of  arts  and  letters,  the  Ger- 
many of  Goethe  and  Schiller  and 
Lessing,  of  Beethoven  and  Wagner,  do 
not  stop  to  argue  with  him,  but  hand 
him,  instead,  this  little  book.  For  here 
we  have  the  undeniable  utterances  of  the 
men  who  mould  Germany's  policy,  and 
taken  together  they  form,  as-  the  com- 
piler well  says,'  a  grim  "Gospel  of  Blood 
and  Iron." 

German  World  Policies,  by  Paul 
Rohrbach,  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  a 
war-book,  for  it  was  first  published  in 
19 12.  But  its  present  translation  into 
English  is  timely,  since  it  makes  accessi- 
ble to  the  American  people  as  a  whole  a 
work  which  its  translator.  Dr.  Edmund 
von  Mach,  claims  to  have  been  a  greater 
inspiration  to  the  Germans  than  any 
other  book  published  since  1871.  Its 
theme,  in  briefest  form,  is  the  "German 
Idea,"  which  Dr.  Rohrbach  defines  as 
"the  ideal  force  of  Germanism  as  a 
formative  power  in  relation  to  the  pres- 
ent and  future  happenings  of  the 
world";  and  this  German  Idea,  he  tells 
us,  can  live  and  increase  only  if 
the  population  and  prosperity  of  Ger- 
many and  the  number  and  size  of 
her  world  interests  continue  to  in- 
crease. But  Germany's  fate  is  Eng- 
land. The  whole  question,  in  this  au- 
thor's opinion,  is  whether  the  Anglo 
Saxon  type  is  destined  to  gain  the  sole 
dominion  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  things  are  still  in  the  process  of 
development,  or  whether  there  will  be 
sufficient  scope  for  the  German  Idea  to 
have  its  share.  The  issue  is  quite  clearly 
stated,  and  seems  now  almost  prophetic, 
for,  as  most  of  us  see  and  understand  the 
present  struggle,  it  is  precisely  this  issue 
that  is  being  fought  out. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  hear  otherwise 

The  Russian  Army  from  Within.  By  W. 
Barnes  Steveni.  New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company. 

France  and  the  Next  War.  By  Command- 
ant J.  Colin.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company. 
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well-informed  people,  who  have  fairly 
saturated  themselves  with  the  details  of 
the  French  and  German  and  English  at- 
titude in  the  war,  confess  that  the  rela- 
tion of  Austria  to  the  Balkan  States  rep- 
resents a  chaos  in  which  they  grope  help- 
lessly. They  probably  would  find  an  an- 
swer to  their  perplexities  in  Ernest  Lud- 
wig's  little  volume,  Austria-Hungary  and 
the  War,  which  is  issued  with  a  prefatory 
endorsement  by  Dr.  Dumba,  the  Austria- 
Hungarian  ambassador  to  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  useful  little  storehouse 
of  facts  and  dates  not  otherwise  readily 
obtainable, — such,  for  example,  as  the 
testimony  taken  at  the  Serajevo  trial, 
which  convinced  the  Austrian  Govern- 
ment that  the  Crown  Prince  and  his  con- 
sort were  assassinated  with  the  fore- 
knowledge and  complicity  of  Servia. 
Mr.  Ludwig  obviously  intends  to  be  im 
partial,  but  occasional  intemperate  re- 
marks, as,  for  example,  when  he  storm- 
ily  takes  issue  with  certain  comments  by 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  would  indicate 
that  he  is  lacking  in  that  valuable  asset, 
self-restraint 

A  sterling  work  and  one  of  the  few 
yet  born  of  this  stormy  period  that  gives 
evidence  of  enduring  value  is  France 
Herself  Again,  by  Ernest  Dimnet.  As 
the  author  is  careful  to  point  out,  the 
work  was  written  in  English  for  the 
English-speaking  public,  and  with  con- 
stant attention  to  the  English  point  of 
view.  Its  purpose  is  to  investigate  the 
transformation  of  the  public  spirit  which 
has  been  visible  in  France  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  twentieth  century,  to  con- 
trast the  deterioration  of  France  under 
the  Second  Empire,  a  process  that  con- 
tinued under  the  Second  Empire  down 
to  1905,  with  what  the  author  calls  "the 
return  to  the  light,"  dating  from  the 
Tangier  affair,  which  came  like  an  awak- 
ening "flash  of  lightning."  The  clos- 
ing chapters  of  the  book,  written  while 
the  author's  ears  "were  still  full  of  the 
booming  of  cannon,"  deals  specifically 
with  the  consequences  of  the  present  war, 
and  asks,  among  other  questions,  "what 
are  the  effects  of  a  revived  war-like 
spirit  likely  to  be  on  the  French  nation?" 


and  "what  is  the  relation  between  the 
new  France  and  her  government?"  The 
author  writes  with  an  earnestness,  a 
conviction,  and  a  sincerity  of  purpose 
that  are  unmistakable,  and  his  fine  dis- 
crimination and  subtle  sympathies  make 
the  reading  of  this  volume  a  long- 
remembered  pleasure. 

Of  all  the  volumes  which  have  at- 
tempted to  theorise  in  the  early  months 
of  the  conflict  over  its  final  consequences 
to  the  belligerents,  the  neutrals,  and  the 
United  States  in  particular,  the  sanest, 
the  most  .vigourous,  and  most  worthy  of 
respectful  heed  is  America  and  the 
fVorld  War,  by  Theodore  Roosevelt. 
There  is  a  healthy  outspokenness  about 
these  pages  that  makes  one  shake  off  the 
memory  of  the  average  timid  utterance 
like  the  influence  of  a  bad  dream.  "To 
violate  neutrality  treaties,  as  Germany 
has  done  in  the  case  of  Belgium,"  says 
Colonel  Roosevelt,  "is  a  dreadful  wrong. 
It  represents  the  greatest  kind  of  inter- 
national wrongdoing.  But  it  is  really 
not  quite  so  contemptible;  it  does  not 
show  such  short-sighted  and  timid  in- 
efficiency, and,  above  all,  such  selfish  in- 
difference to  the  cause  of  permanent  and 
righteous  peace,  as  has  been  shown  us  by 
the  United  States  (thanks  to  President 
Wilson  and  Secretary  Bryan)  in  refusing 
to  fulfil  our  solemn  obligations."  The  duty 
of  self-defence.  Colonel  Roosevelt  urges, 
is  one  of  the  highest  of  a  nation's  duties; 
thorough  preparedne^  for  war  he  sanely 
regards  as  the  strongest  bulwark  of 
peace;  in  the  case  of  the  United  States^ 
owing  to  her  geographical  position,  a 
strong  navy  is  the  greatest  possible  peace- 
maker, and  our  present  lack  of  prepara- 
tion seems  to  him  little  less  than  suicidal. 
The  great  lesson  of  the  European  cata- 
clysm is  that  only  the  nation  whose  de- 
fences are  ready  may  dare  to  feel 
safe. 

A  similar  note  is  struck  by  Albert 
Bushnell  Hart  in  The  War  in  Europe. 
In  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  "effect  on 
the  United  States"  he  admits,  frankly, 
that  "the  United  States  and  all  other 
powers  must  take  notice  that  their  neu- 
trality in  great  world  wars  is  dependent 
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upon  their  ability  to  protect  themselves," 
since  "the  rights  of  war  arc  now  de- 
fined, not  so  much  by  international  war, 
or  by  previous  treaties,  as  by  the  extent 
to  which  a  great  and  victorious  power 
deems  it  desirable  to  push  its  physical 
powers."  Dr.  Hart  has  a  long-estab- 
lished reputation  as  a  trained  student  of 
history,  and  his  new  volume,  although 
finished  in  the  early  days  of  October, 
when  even  the  first  phase  of  the  war 
hung  in  the  balance,  is  full  of  interesting 
suggestion.  But  compared  with  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  America  and  the  World 
War,  it  is  as  tame  and  bloodless  as  dish- 
water. Dr.  Hart  goes  at  his  subject 
with  the  unemotional  precision  of  a  hos- 
pital surgeon,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find 
anywhere  in  his  volume  a  word  or  phrase 
that  would  give  a  clue  to  the  real  sym- 
pathies which  must  be  lurking  behind 
his  mask  of  neutrality. 

The  little  pamphlet  entitled  Who  Is 
Responsible?,  by  Cloudesley  Brereton, 
is  vigourous  enough  in  tone  to  satisfy 
the  keenest  partisan  of  the  Allies.  Its 
avowed  purpose  is  "to  trace  dut  how  the 
Prussian  tradition,  starting  with  Fred- 
crick  the  Great,  has  succeeded  in  cor- 
rupting the  German  of  to-day";  and 
while  the  author  attempts  to  give  due 
credit  to  the  German  policy  of  increas- 
ing the  nation's  efficiency,  he  has  no 
hesitation  in  holding  up  the  present 
Kaiser  as  "the  Nero  in  vanity,  if  not  in 
cruelty,  of  the  twentieth  century." 

Two  volumes  by  Friedrich  von  Bern- 
hard  i  have  recently  been  made  accessi- 
ble in  English,  namely.  Cavalry  and 
Britain  as  Germany's  Vassal.  The  for- 
mer is  announced  as  the  final  and  stand- 
ard book  on  the  use  of  cavalry,  adopted 
by  every  army  in  the  world  for  use  in 
its  military  schools ;  and  the  present  Eng- 


lish edition  has  the  added  authority  of 
a  preface  by  Sir  John  French.  The  lat- 
ter volume  is  one  that  should  be  read 
and  pondered  over  in  the  present  crisis 
by  every  thoughtful  American,  whether 
a  neutral  or  a  partisan  at  heart,  for  it 
embodies  the  concentrated  essence  of 
German  militarism,  whose  creed  is 
summed  up  in  the  aphorisms  that  might 
is  right  and  that  treaties  are  only  scraps 
of  paper. 

Side  by  side  with  the  real  war-books 
have  been  issued  a  number  of  kindred 
volumes  bearing  in  one  way  or  another 
upon  the  side-issues  of  the  conflict,  and 
in  many  cases  bidding  fair  to  outlive 
those  hasty  and  half-digested  summings- 
up  of  history  still  in  the  making.  Within 
this  fourth  group  belong  an  interesting 
collection  of  monographs,  containing 
some  valuable  statistics  regarding:  (i) 
The  German  Spy  System  from  Within, 
written  by  a  member  of  the  Engli^  se- 
cret service;  (2)  The  British  Navy  from 
Within,  by  an  anonymous  author,  who 
admits  having  gained  his  knowledge  by 
years  of  actual  service,  supplemented 
with  other  years  of  earnest  study; 
(3)  The  Russian  Army  from  Within, 
by  W.  Barnes  Steveni,  whose  twenty- 
five  years  of  residence  in  Russia  as 
a  special  correspondent  does  not  make 
his  present  volume  anything  less  than  a 
tour  de  force,  considering  that  it  was 
admittedly  turned  out  in  less  than  a  fort- 
night; and  (4)  France  and  the  Next 
War,  by  Commandant  J.  Colin,  out- 
lining the  French  theory  in  practice  of 
war  as  based  on  the  details  of  the  Boer, 
Russian- Japanese  and  other  wars,  and 
used  in  recent  years  by  all  French  army 
officers  in  their  studies  in  preparation  for 
the  long-foreseen  struggle  that  has  now 
come. 
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The  appreciation  of  the  poems  of  W.  H 
Kernan  by  Harris  Dickson  in  our  Janu- 
ary issue  has  brought  us  a  number  of  let- 
ters asking  where  the  poems  may  be 
obtained.  To  Mr.  Dickson  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  following:  "Will  Hub- 
bard Kernan  published  only  one  volume 
of  which  I  have  any  knowledge,  The 
Flaming  Meteor,  by  Charles  H.  Kerr 
and  Company,  175  Dearborn  Street, 
Chicago,  1892.  It  has  been  long  out 
of  print  and  difficult  to  get  hold  of." 

n 

A  correspondent  in  St.  Paul,  Minne- 
sota, writes  about  plots.  Here  is  the 
letter : 

I  -am  very  glad  that  you  have  established 
the  new  department  of  the  "Mail-Bag,"  as 
it  gives  me  the  opportunity  for  asking  fof' 
information    which    would    have    been    too 
presumptuous  to   request  otherwise. 

What  are,  say,  the  dozen  books  most  re- 
markable for  perfection  of  plot?  I  have 
read  that  Coleridge  recommended  The  Al- 
chemist, (Edipus  Tyr annus  and  Tom  Jones 
as  the  most  nearly  perfect  in  plot  of  all 
literature. 

Are  there  not  as  perfect  plots  as  these  in 
other  literatures  besides  the  English? 

Perhaps  these  have  been  surpassed  since 
Coleridge's  day.     What  is  your  opinion? 

We  are  going  to  postpone  a  full  an- 
swer to  this  question  until  a  later  issue, 
when  it  will  appear  in  the  course  of  a 
series  of  papers  on  the  novel,  now  in 
preparation.  Meanwhile  a  word  about 
Coleridge's  opinion  of  Tom  Jones. 
Fielding's  novel,  as  a  plot,  may  perhaps 
have  been  equalled  since  Coleridge's  day, 
but  not  surpassed.  For  it  is  practically 
flawless.  Has  our  correspondent,  since 
reading  Coleridge's  opinion,  mentally 
placed  the  first  chapters  of  the  story  be- 


side the  last  chapters  and  seen  how  per- 
fectly all  the  pieces  of  the  structure  fit 
together;  how  sweepingly  all  the  mys- 
teries concerning  the  hero,  William 
Blifil,  Squire  Alworthy's  sister,  and  poor 
Jenny  Jones  are  cleared  away?  More- 
over, the  plot  of  Tom  Jones  is  exceed- 
ingly complex.  Incidentally,  probably 
the  most  complicated  of  all  plots  is  that 
of  The  Two  Orphans.  It  was  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews,  if  we  are  not  mis- 
taken, who  once  estimated  that  if  any 
one  were  to  write  down  a  description  of 
the  plot  of  The  Two  Orphans  he  would 
have  to  fill  a  dozen  pages. 

Ill 

In  the  Chronicle  and  Comment  for 
March,  in*  the  paragraphs  about  Mr. 
Stephen  Leacock,  we  made  the  mistake 
of  placing  McGill  University  in  To- 
ronto. This  error  has  provoked  sarcastic 
comment  from  a  correspondent  who 
signs  himself  "Constant  Reader,"  but 
whose  style  (please  page  Mr.  Whidden 
Graham)  seems  strangely  familiar.  He 
ends  his  letter  with  the  following  shaft: 
"It  might  interest  your  readers  to  learn 
that  Princeton  University  is  situated  at 
Ithaca,  New  York,  and  that  Yale  has 
long  been  established  at  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts." 

IV 

Here  is  an  interesting  letter  from 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  giving  addi- 
tional suggestions  for  the  indexing  of  a 
private  library,  a  subject  that  was  dis- 
cussed in  the  Mail  Bag  for  March : 

Your  suggestions  for  indexing  a  private 
library  interested  me  very  much,  as  I  am 
using  exactly  the  double  card  system  you 
suggest,  and  find  it  very  convenient.  The 
classification  system  I  shall  add  to  my  pres- 
ent method.  I  have  a  library  of  over  1,500 
titles,  and  I  beg  to  suggest  a  feature  that 
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I  have  found  very  interesting.  For  many 
years  I  have  clipped  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine items — notices,  obituaries  and  other 
matter — regarding  authors  of  the  past,  and 
contemporary,  and  have  pasted  these,  with 
dates,  etc.,  on  the  fly-leaves  of  the  books 
of  the  authors,  or  the  special  book  they  may 
refer  to,  in  my  collection.  For  instance,  at 
the  anniversary  of  the  Poe  centennial  a 
number  of  very  interesting  bits  of  data  de- 
veloped, which  I  preserved  in  this  way;  at 
the  time  of  "Mark  Twain's"  death  man> 
clippings  were  gathered,  and  tabulated  in 
his  works.  When  "Owen  Wister"  was  (not) 
lost  in  the  Wild  West  his  "obituaries"  and 
his  denial  that  he  was  dead  were  pasted  in 
The  Virginians,  etc.;  and  these  all  add  in- 
terest to  the  book  you  choose  to  read  from 
time  to  time,  and  afford  much  pastime  for 
leisure  hours  in  gathering  and  planning. 
Autograph  letters  received  from  various 
writers  are  treated  in  like  manner,  all  add- 
ing value  and  interest  to  my  collection — and, 
I  think,  a  better  method  than  the  "scrap- 
book,"  each  item  getting  in  its  proper  place, 
and,  to  a  certain  extent,  adding  to  or  com- 
pleting the  "story." 

Much  appreciating  your  new  department, 
as  well  as  the  old  ones,  I  beg  to  subscribe 
myself. 


Here  is  a  letter  that  recently  reached 
the  publishers  of  this  magazine  for  which 
there  is  no  answer,  but  which  is  curi- 
ously reminiscent  of  an  old-time  story, 
of  which  the  title  was,  we  think,  "The 
Confessions  of  a  Bashful  Man." 

I  would  like  to  purchase  a  quantity  of 
artificial  books,  that  is,  cardboard  frames 
with  gilt  edges  resembling  a  book.    I  have 

been   referred  to  you  by  and  other 

book  agents  as  having  them.  Kindly  let  me 
know  your  estimate  of  same,  or  if  you  have 
not  got  them,  where  I  could  procure  them. 

VI 

Here  is  a  letter  from  Westchester, 
New  York: 

Is  the  classic  literature  declining?  Will 
the  trashy,   red-light  story  of  to-day  even- 


tually hold  a  dominant  sway?  Are  the  story- 
loving  people  gradually  lessening  in  a  lit- 
erary taste  instead  of  bettering?  Has  the 
talented  literary  aspirant  seeking  classic  lau- 
rels to-day  the  audience  and  opportunity  of 
the  writers  of  yesterday?  Is  it  his  story  that 
is  returned  by  the  editors,  and  the  preference 
given  to  some  compiled,  impossible  romance, 
written  by  an  over-night  product  of  some 
ten-cent  pamphlet  of  the  art?  Would 
Dickens  meet  with  such  triumphant  success 
.if  he  was  just  striving  for  a  literary  recog- 
nition to-day? 

Perhaps  there  are  not  so  many  coun- 
try gentlemen  introducing  quotations 
from  Horace  into  their  everyday  conver- 
sation as  there  were  one  hundred  years 
ago.  But  beyond  that  there  is  no  rea- 
sonable cause  for  believing  in  a  decline 
of  classic  literature.  The  "red-light" 
story  of  to-day,  which  our  correspondent 
so  sweepingly  condemns,  is  not  entirely 
bad.  In  style,  construction  and  quality 
it  is  infinitely  better  than  the  correspond- 
ing tale  written  in  the  days  of  William 
Harrison  Ainsworth.  The  literary  as- 
pirant of  to-day  who  possesses  real  talent 
has  greater  opportunities  than  ever  be- 
fore. He  has  only  to  adapt  himself  to 
existing  conditions  and  write  of  the  life 
that  is  about  him  as  he  sees  it.  But  the 
aspirant  slavishly  and  feebly  imitating 
some  old  model  deserves  neither  encour- 
agement nor  success.  The  men  who 
have  produced  the  world's  classics  wrote 
for  their  times.  Dickens,  writing  to-day, 
would  have  about  five  'times  as  many 
readers  as  he  had  in  his  lifetime. 

vn 

We  have  received  a  letter  from  Waxa- 
hachie,  Texas,  by  a  librarian,  who  pro- 
fesses a  strong  admiration  for  the  works 
of  John  Trcvenna.  She  refers  to  a  note 
published  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
Bookman  containing  the  information 
that  "John  Trevenna"  is  only  a  pseu- 
donym, and  wants  to  know  who  the 
writer  really  is.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  do  not  positively  know.  John 
Trevenna's  American  publisher  does  not 
know,  as  his  relations  have  been  entirely 
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with  the  English  publisher.  The  Eng- 
lish publisher  does  not  know,  having 
dealt  with  the  author  through  an  agent. 
But  this  much  is  known :  that  before  as- 
suming that  of  John  Trevenna,  the  au- 
thor had  written  several  books  under  his 
own  name.  We  think  that  a  guess  that 
John  Trevenna  is  Ernest  George  Hen- 
han  would  be  a  guess  pretty  close  to  the 
truth. 

VIII 
A  letter  from  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio. 

I  have  read  with  interest  James  Lane  Al- 
len's "War  and  Literature,"  in  the  February 
Bookman.  He  seems  to  have  produced  the 
evidence  that  war  has  given  rise  to  a  mass 
of  literature.  But  has  the  one  hundred  years 
of  peace  just  past  given  rise  to  no  literature 
that  will  endure,  and  including  all  the  arts 
of  peace?  "Peace  hath  her  victories,  no  less 
renowned  than  war."  If  you  are  minded  to 
continue  this  subject  in  another  number,  I 
think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  others  be- 
sides myself. 

You  are  to  be  congratulated  on  approach- 
ing your  majority.  I  imagine  if  you  had 
come  into  being  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, you  would  have  died  aborning. 

IX 

A  lady  writes  from  Selina,  Kansas : 

Will  you  please  advise  me  what  book  to 
get  containing  the  clearest,  most  concise 
criticism  of  Shakespeare's  dramas,  and  what 
to  get  for  the  best  criticism  of  English 
writers  in  general  of  both  poetry  and  prose? 
Also  tell  me  what  you  consider  the  best  book 
on  the  art  of  play-writing. 

This  letter  reminds  us  of  the  man  who 
left  an  order  with  a  bookseller  for  all 
the  works  dealing  with  Napoleon.  In  a 
short  time  he  received  a  letter  inform- 
ing him  that  the  first  consignment  was 
on  its  way,  and  that  second  and  third 
consignments  would  soon  follow.  The 
first  consignment  consisted  of  forty  thou- 
sand volumes.  Perhaps  not  quite  so 
much  has  been  written  about  Shake- 
peare    and    English    prose    and    verse 


writers,  but  the  question  of  a  choice  of  an 
individual  book  is  almost  as  difficult. 
Yet  we  offer  the  advice  that  if  our  cor- 
respondent has  not  read  Taine's  His- 
tory of  English  Literature,  let  her  buy 
it  and  read  it.  If  she  has  read  it,  she 
will  find  it  worth  while  to  read  it  again. 
There  are  a  great  number'of  fairly  good 
books  dealing  with  playwriting.  Per- 
haps Price's  Technique  of  the  Drama  is 
as  well  known  as  any. 


We  have  received  a  letter  from  Mabel 
Herbert  Umer  charging  an  American 
magazine  and  newspaper  syndicate  with 
^'flagrant  faking"  of  her  Helen  and 
Warren  Series.  The  letter  is  so  out- 
spoken and  reflects  so  seriously  upon  the 
integrity  of  the  syndicate  alleged  guilty 
of  wrongdoing  that  a  magazine  could 
not  publish  it  without  the  most  careful 
investigation  of  all  the  facts  in  the  case. 
But  a  somewhat  similar  letter  written  by 
Mr.  Stewart  Edward  White  may,  we 
think,  be  published  without  indiscretion : 

The  Jumpinc-Ofp  Place, 

Santa  Barbara,  California. 

I  received  word  from  England  of  a  very 
barefaced  bit  of  plagiarism  by  a  writer 
fairly  well  known.  It  might  be  of  interest 
to  spread  the  news  among  the  readers  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic,  simply  in  order  to  dis- 
courage such  piratical  practices.  In  my  book 
Arizona  Nights  I  had  a  story  called  "The 
Two-Gun  Man."  M.  P.  Shiel  published,  in 
the  January  issue  of  the  Red  Magazine, 
under  the  title  ''One  Man  in  a  Thousand," 
almost  a  verbatim  copy  of  my  story.  I  re- 
ceived letters  from  any  number  of  unknown 
friends  calling  my  attention  to  this  fact,  and 
asked  my  agent  to  take  the  matter  up  with 
the  editor  of  the  Red  Magazine.  I  received 
from  the  editor  the  following  letter:  "Dear 
Sir:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  sixteenth, 
I  beg  to  inform  you  that,  naturally,  when  I 
accepted  the  story  entitled  "One  Man  in  a 
Thousand"  from  M.  P.  Shiel,  I  bought  it  on 
the  understanding  that  it  was  an  original 
story.  Nobody  has  been  more  amazed  than 
myself   that   a   writer  with  the   reputation 
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which  Mr.  Shiel  holds  could  have  stooped 
to  such  a  gross  and  wicked  piece  of  pla- 
giarism. I  have  been  in  communication  with 
M.  P.  Shiel,  but,  unfortunately,  cannot  get 
any  satisfactory  reply  to  my  letters.  I  must 
express  my  extreme  regret  that  such  a  thing 
should  have  happened,  and  will  communi- 
cate with  you  tfgain  immediately  I  hear  from 
him.    Faithfully  yours,  John  R.  Scott.'' 

Now,  why  do  you  suppose  that  a  man  with 
a  fair  literary  reputation  and  somewhat  of 
a  market  should  do  such  a  thing,  jeopard- 
ising his  reputation  and  his  chance  of  sell- 
ing anything  in  the  future?  It  is  certainly  a 
conundrum. 

XI 

A  lady  apparently  connected  with  the 
New  York  Public  Library  writes  us  a 
letter,  in  the  course  of  which  she  says 
many  pleasant  words,  but  offers  the  criti- 
cism that,  in  her  opinion,  we  devote  en- 
tirely too  much  space  to  American  fic- 
tion and  the  personality  of  its  writers, 
and  not  enough  to  other  literature.  ''It 
is  like,"  she  says,  **the  'general'  atlases 
published  in  the  United  States,  fifty 
maps  of  the  United  States  and  twenty  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  world  and  the  heavens 
above."  In  almost  the  same  mail  there 
comes  another  letter,  written  by  a  gen- 
tleman in  Muncie,  Indiana,  contending 
that  we  have  been  inclined  to  neglect 
American  authors,  and  have  been  giving 
entirely  too  much  space  to  English, 
French,  Russian,  German  and  Italian 
writers.    So  there  you  are. 

XII 

We  have  had  two  or  three  letters  re- 
cently soliciting  comment  in  a  general 
way  on  the  subject  of  books  brought  out 
entirely  or  in  part  at  the  expense  of  the 
author.  Is  the  practice  fair?  Is  it  dig- 
nified ?  What  was  the  reason  for  the  re- 
luctance of  such  a  firm  of  publishers  to 
giving  its  imprint  to  a  book  when  the 
author  had  volunteered  to  bear  all  the 
expenses  of  plates,  illustration,  printing 
and  binding?  Is  there  one  rule  for  one 
kind  of  book  and  another  rule  for  an- 
other?   Is  an  author  contributing  finan- 


cially to  the  publication  of  his  own  work 
sacrificing  all  self-respect?  Has  there 
ever  been  a  case  of  a  book,  genuinely 
worth  while,  where  a  writer  was  forced 
to  this  method  in  order  to  ensure  its  ap- 
pearance before  the  public?  Are  the  pub- 
lishing houses  that  exploit  and  urge  pub- 
lication at  the  author's  expense  to  be  re- 
garded with  suspicion  ?  These  are  some 
of  the  questions. 

Now  in  answering  them  we  shall  be-  ^ 
gin  by  dividing  books  into  two  classes — 
fiction  and  non-fiction.  It  is  on  the  suc- 
cessful novel  that  the  average  general 
publishing  house  counts  for  its  material 
profits,  although  a  certain  number  of 
works  of  non-fiction  are  needed  to  bal- 
ance the  list.  Consequently  the  manu- 
script of  a  novel  is  scrutinised  with  un-* 
usual  care  and  judged  by  its  qualities  as 
a  probable  money  winner.  It  is  very 
rarely  that  a  good  novel  does  not  find  a 
publisher  who  is  willing  to  bring  it  out 
on  a  royalty  basis,  bearing  himself  all  the 
expenses  of  publication.  Of  course,  there 
have  been  the  exceptions;  for  exam- 
ple, Archibald  Clavering  Gunter's  Mr, 
Barnes  of  New  York,  which,  after  being 
everywhere  refused,  was  issued  by  the 
author,  and  sold  more  than  a  million 
copies.  But  publishing  in  the  middle 
eighties  of  the  last  century  was  con- 
ducted on  a  more  haphazard  and  primi- 
tive basis.  So  it  may  be  said  that  the 
chances  are  that  if  you  have  the  manu- 
script of  a  story  that  no  publisher  wants 
to  bring  out  at  his  own  expense,  the  fault 
lies  with  the  story,  and  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  put  it  aside  for  a  year  or  two, 
and  begin  another  story. 

But  with  a  volume  of  biography,  of 
reminiscences,  of  travel,  it  may  be  quite 
another  matter.  Perhaps  the  book  is 
one  which  the  publisher  would  be  glad 
to  add  to  his  list  if  he  could  see  his  way 
to  doing  so  without  positive  loss.  But 
he  must  consider  that  loss — a  loss  likely 
due  to  the  cost  of  production  or  to  the 
limitations  of  probable  sale — or  he 
would  soon  cease  to  be  a  publisher. 
Consequently  there  is  an  occasional 
sharing  of  expense,  the  publisher  lend- 
ing his  imprint,  and   the  prestige  and 
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system  he  has  built  up.  But  the  author 
contemplating  publication  on  this  basis 
cannot  be  too  careful  in  his  selection  of 
a  publisher.  There  are  parasitic  pub- 
lishers who  rely  for  their  profits  on  the 
vanity  and  credulity  of  authors.  Fortu- 
nately, these  are  the  exceptions,  and  the 
snare  should  be  perfectly  obvious  to  any 
person  of  reasonable  judgment. 

Probably  the  reluctance  of  publishing 
houses  of  the  first  rank  to  undertaking 
the  handling  of  a  book  when  that  book 
is  sound  and  the  author  wishes  to  bear 
all  the  cost  of  plates,  paper  and  binding 
is  the  difficulty  of  adjustment  of  that 
part  of  the  business  which  comes  under 
the  vague  term  of  "overhead  expense." 
To  illustrate:  One  of  our  most  digni- 
fied houses  was  approached  with  a  propo- 
sition to  issue  a  volume  of  excellent  but 
quite  unsalable  verses  entirely  at  the  ex- 
*pense  of  the  author,  a  gentleman  of  large 
means.  The  intermediary  happened  to 
be  a  man  who  for  many  years  had  been 


connected  with  the  house  in  an  editorial 
capacity.  "If  it  is  a  personal  favour  to 
you,"  he  was  told,  "we  shall  do  so. 
Otherwise,  no.  We  understand  per- 
fectly that  Mr.  Blank  is  a  reasonable 
man.  But  the  venture  would  bring  upon 
us  an  expense  that  he  cannot  possibly 
see.  For  example,  he  would  be  passing 
a  book-store,  and  would  drop  in  to  en- 
quire about  his  book.  He  would  find 
two  copies,  instead  of  the  thirty  that  he 
would  think  should  be  on  sale.  Natu- 
rally he  would  come  to  us,  and  we 
should  be  obliged  to  explain  to  him,  at 
the  expense  of  infinite  time  and  trouble, 
just  why  he  found  two  instead  of  thirty. 
No  author  is  ever  quite  satisfied  that  a 
publisher  has  done  enough  for  his  book, 
but  when  the  publisher  has  borne  all  the 
cost,  inefficiency  may  be  charged,  but  not 
intentional  neglect.  Whereas  the  au- 
thor who  has  paid  suspects  that  we  have 
neglected  his  book  because  we  had  noth- 
ing to  lose.   No.  We  would  rather  not." 


TO  SARAH  BERNHARDT 


BY  RICHARD  BUTLER  GLAENZER 


We  are  all  sympathy;  and  yet  so  long 

As  you  have  tongue  and  lips  to  woo  from  speech 

Pure  gold,  the  world  remains  within  your  reach ; 

For  you  are  armed  with  wings  of  spoken  song. 

So  velvety,  so  exquisite,  so  strong. 

That  their  most  simple  rise  and  fall  impeach 

The  violin  of  harshness.    You  can  breach, 

Though  motionless,  the  hearts  of  any  throng. 

Age  cannot  claim  you,  nor  the  hand  of  death 
Do  more  than  sweep  your  graces  from  our  sight. 
Your  voice  shall  linger  in  the  honied  breath 
Of  summer  winds,  the  surging  of  the  wave. 
The  sighs  of  lovers  on  a  silver  night. 
Yours  is  a  sorcery  which  cheats  the  grave ! 


SOME  SPIES  IN  FICTION 


It  has  been  suggested  that  since  last 
August  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  British  system  of 
espionage,  and  intimated  that  Dr.  John 
Watson,  serving  in  the  medical  corps 
of  the  army  under  Sir  John  French,  and 
made  a  prisoner  after  the  battle  of 
Mons,  was  enabled  to  return  safely  back 
to  the  English  lines  through  the  influ- 
ence of  a  bespectacled  and  bewhiskered 
officer  of  the  German  General  Staff, 
who,  in  a  discreet  moment,  and  in  very 
unguttural  accents,  whispered  this  cryp- 
tic message  in  the  ear  of  the  rather  ob- 
tuse practitioner:  "Steady,  Watson, 
steady,  and  don't  start!  Comfortable, 
thank  you,  but  sadly  miss  my  shag.  Meet 
you  ten  days  hence  in  our  Upper  Baker 
Street  diggings."  Of  course,  Holmes 
has  had  as  able  assistants  in  the  service 
Mr.  E.  W.  Hornung's  Raflies,  and  per- 
haps even  the  sinister  Professor  Mori- 
arty,  for  abnormal  criminal  instincts  are 
not  entirely  inconsistent  with  sentiments 
of  patriotism,  and  from  his  name  Mori- 
arty  was  an  Irishman,  and  when  have 
Irishmen  failed  England  when  England 
has  needed  them?  In  the  French  secret 
service  will  certainly  be  found,  among 
others,  Arsene  Lupin,  Joseph  RouUeta- 
bille  of  the  Mystery  of  the  Yellow  Room 
and  The  Perfume  of  the  Lady  in  Black, 
the  Invincible  Crochard  of  Mr.  Steven- 
son's The  Boule  Cabinet  and  The  De- 
stroyer, and  the  shades  of  Gaboriau's 
Lecoq  and  Pere  Tirauclair,  and  Archi- 
bald Clavering  Gunter's  Maurice  de 
Vernay.  For  that  matter,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  last-named  should  not  be 
much  more  substantial  than  a  shade,  for 
he  was  but  seven  and  twenty  when,  on 
the  eve  of  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of 
1870,  he  met  all  comers  as  the  Masked 
Wrestler  of  Paris,  and  foiled  the  scheme 
of  the  Alsatian  conspirators  for  the  as- 
sassination of  the  Prince  Imperial.  All 
of  which  invites  allusion  to  the  spy  in 
Iction,  who,  from  what  we  have  learned 


in  recent  months,  differs  radically  from 
the  average  secret  service  in  actual 
life,  where  the  really  effective  man  is 
the  inconspicuous  pawn,  Herr  Miiller, 
the  grocer  of  Soissons,  or  Herr  Strum, 
the  hairdresser  of  Aldershot. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  very  few 
of  the  conspicuous  martial  figures  of  fic- 
tion who  have  not,  at  some  time  or  other, 
practised  the  game  of  espionage.  Athos, 
Comte  de  la  Fere,  is  one  of  the  last  he- 
roes to  whom  the  reader  would  be  likely 
to  apply  the  term  spy  in  an  opprobrious 
sense.  But  how  about  his  behaviour  at 
the  inn  near  La  Rochelle,  where,  from 
his  place  of  concealment,  he  overheard 
the  conversation  between  Miladi  and* 
Cardinal  Richelieu  which  enabled  him 
to  send  the  futile  warning  to  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham?  How  about  d'Artag- 
nan,  eavesdropping  to  discover  the 
meaning  of  the  seventeenth-century 
mousetrap  in  the  house  of  Bonacieux? 
Were  not  all  four,  Athos,  Porthos, 
Aramis  and  d'Artagnan,  playing  the 
roles  of  spy  when  they  joined  die  forces 
of  Colonel  Harrison,  conveying  King 
Charles  to  London,  in  the  hopes  of  ef- 
fecting a  rescue?  What  were  d'Artag- 
nan, Porthos  but  spies  in  the  secret 
passages  of  Mazarin  at  Reuil?  And, 
like  masters,  men;  Grimaud,  the  ser- 
vant of  Athos,  was  an  accomplished 
spy,  the  prime  factor  in  the  escape  of  the 
Due  de  Beaufort.  Dumas's  musketeers 
have  Polish  counterparts  in  the  novels 
of  Henryk  Sienkiewizc,  Fire  and  Sword, 
The  Deluge  and  Pan  Michael,  At  every 
turn  in  that  trilogy  those  heroes  resort  to 
espionage,  and  Zagloba  is  the  master  spy 
of  them  all. 

The  spy  is  not  conspicuous  in  the  ro- 
mances of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  although 
in  Ivanhoe  Cedric  the  Saxon  unwill- 
ingly played  the  role  for  a  brief  monnent 
in  making  his  escape  from  the  castle  of 
Front  de  Boeuf  in  the  priest's  garments 
conveyed  to  him  by  Wamba  the  Jester. 
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Thackeray's  Esmond  boasts  a  spy  of  the 
most  approved  modern  fashion  in  the 
person  of  Father  Holt,  the  agent  of  a 
vast  secret  organisation  placed  in  Eng- 
land for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about 
the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts;  while  the 
plot,  toward  the  end  of  the  same  book, 
engineered  by  Henry  Esmond,  and  fail- 
ing because  the  Prince  rode  away  to 
Castlewood  in  pursuit  of  Beatrix,  is  ac^ 
companied  by  a  vast  network  of  secret 
planning.  The  foundations  of  the 
scheme  were  laid  in  that  ingenious  cypher 
letter  from  Paris  which,  with  the 
Roundabout  Paper,  "The  Notch  on  the 
Axe''  and  the  discarded  plan  for  the  end- 
ing of  Pendennis,  indicated  Thackeray's 
great  but  undeveloped  powers  as  a  nov- 
elist after  the  manner  of  G.  P.  R. 
James. 

Reverting  again  to  Conan  Doyle, 
there  is,  of  course,  the  inimitable  Etienne 
Gerard.  The  dashing  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  Hussars  had  scruples,  but  he 
did  not  allow  them  to  interfere  with 
what  he  conceived  to  be  his  duty  to  his 
Imperial  Master.  It  was  under  the  robe 
of  a  monk  that  he  made  his  way  into 
Saragossa,  and  lighted  the  fuse  to  the 
mine  that,  exploding,  made  the  breach 
in  the  walls,  enabling  the  French  troops 
to  take  the  city.  Although  wearing  his 
own  uniform,  it  was  as  a  spy  behind  the 
English  lines  in  Portugal  that  he  partici- 
pated in  the  fox  hunt  of  the  British  offi- 
cers, and  performed  a  feat  of  which  he 


himself  was  immensely  proud,  but  which 
in  England  made  him  the  most  abhorred 
of  all  the  officers  in  the  French  service. 
It  was  in  the  role  of  a  spy  that  he  under- 
took the  adventure  that  led  him  to  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Manuel  the  Smiler, 
and  it  was  as  a  spy  that,  at  Waterloo,  he 
watched  from  the  attic  of  a  roadside  inn 
the  movements  of  the  unexpected  Prus- 
sians, whom  Marshal  Grouchy  had  been 
sent  to  intercept. 

But  perhaps  the  most  finished  portrait 
of  a  spy  in  fiction  is  that  of  Goliath  in 
Zola's  The  Downfall.  Goliath  was  one 
of  the  invisible  army  builded  up  by  Carl 
Stieber,  one  of  the  thirty-five  thousand 
Germans  planted  in  northern  France  in 
preparation  for  the  invasion  of  1870.  In 
that  army  he  was  of  the  lowest  rank. 
His  mission  was  not  the  drawing  of 
plans  of  fortifications  in  the  guise  of  in- 
nocent landscapes.  It  was  in  the  hum- 
ble capacity  of  a  field  hand  that  he 
worked,  silently  and  effectively,  among 
French  peasants  and  French  dairy- 
maids, cunningly  observant  of  roads  and 
resources,  to  disappear  with  the  out- 
break of  the  war,  and  to  come  back  as  a 
guide  to  the  advance  lines  of  the  armies 
of  von  Moltke.  However  perilous  his 
predicament,  the  conventional  spy  of  fic- 
tion is  usually  extricated  at  the  last  mo- 
ment. Goliath  is  the  exception,  in  that 
he  paid  the  penalty  of  his  calling,  the 
penalty  of  a  terrible  and  lingering  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  franc-tireurs. 
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works  of  Chaucer,  with  a  comprehensive 
index. 

Essentials  of  English  Speech  and  Literature. 
By  Frank  H.  Vizetelly.  New  York: 
Funk  and  Wagnalls  Company.  $1.50 
net. 

An  outline  of  the  origin  and  growth  of 
the  English  language  and  its  literature, 
with  chapters  on  the  influence  of  the  Bible, 
the  value  of  the  dictionary  and  the  use  of 
the  grammar  in  the  study  of  English. 

Science 

The  Bird  Book.  By  Chester  A.  Reed.  Gar- 
den City:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.    $3.00. 

A  reference  book,  well  illustrated,  de- 
scribing over  seven  hundred  North  Ameri- 
can birds. 

Domestic  Science 

One  Hundred  Luncheon  Dishes.  By  Linda 
Hull  Larned.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    50  cents  net. 

A  practical  handbook  confined  to  lunch- 
eon recipes. 

The  Small  Family  Cook  Book.  By  Mary  D. 
Pretlow.  New  York:  McBride,  Nast  and 
Company.   75  cents  net. 

For  the  beginning  housekeeper  who  has 
to  cater  to  two  or  three  persons. 


Table  Service;  By  Lucy  G.  Allen.  Boston: 
Little,  Brown  and  Company.  Illustrated. 
$1.25  net 

A  practical  exposition  of  the  waitress's 
duties,  including  laying  the  table  and  serv- 
ing, carving,  care  of  the  dining  room,  etc. 
There  are  valuable  pages  on  the  remov- 
ing of   stains,    arranged   alphabetically. 

Business 

Advertising:  Selling  the  Consumer.  By  John 
Lee  Mahin.  Garden  City:  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company.  Illustrated.  $2.00 
net. 

A  survey  of  the  organisation  of  modern 
advertising. 

American  Chambers  of  Commerce.  By  Ken- 
neth Sturges.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard 
and  Company.    $2.00  net. 

Modern  functions  and  achievements  of 
American  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  al- 
lied bodies. 

The  Business  of  Advertising.  By  Ernest 
Elmo  Calkins.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
and  Company.    Illustrated.    $2.00  net. 

A  practical  handbook  for  the  advertising 
man.    Comprehensive  and  intensive. 

How  to  Sell.  By  Nathaniel  C.  Fowler,  Jr. 
Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Company. 
$z.oo  net. 

^  A  handbook  for  the  salesman  with  prac- 
tical hints  in  selling. 

The  New  Business.  By  Harry  Tipper.  Gar- 
den City:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany. Illustrated  with  charts,  etc.  $2.00 
net. 

The  author  is  the  president  of  the  Ad- 
vertising Men's  League  of  New  York.  A 
book  for  the  business  man,  stating  the  fun- 
damentals of  advertising,  selling  and  mar- 
keting. 

General  Literature,  Essays 

Criticism  of  Life.  By  Horace  J.  Bridges. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.50  net 

Essays  upon  prominent  contemporaries 
and  their  philosophies  of  life. 

Germany,  France,  Russia,  and  Islam.  By 
Heinrich  von  Treitschke,  with  a  Fore- 
word by  George  Haven  Putnam.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.   $1.50  net. 

The  translations  into  English  of  Treit- 
schke's  essays  on  the  countries  named. 

Memories  and  Milestones.  By  John  Jay 
Chapman.  New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  and 
Company.    $1.25  net. 

Tributes  to  some  of  the  men  and  women 
of  the  author's  day  of  wide  influence  on 
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the  culture  and  the  standards  of  the  time. 
Included  are  William  James,  H.  H.  Fur- 
ness,  Julia  Ward  Howe,  etc.  There  are 
odier  essays  on  miscellaneous  subjects, 
such  as  Church  Schools,  The  Study  of 
Greek,  the  Negro  Question,  etc 

New  Cosmopolis.  A  Book  of  Images.  By 
James  Huneker.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

New  York  places  and  people,  institu- 
tions, theatres,  restaurants,  parks,  etc.  A 
few  European  cities  are  also  discussed. 

Neighbours.  By  Herbert  Kaufman.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  75 
cents  net. 

Pictures  of  real  life  intended  to  make 
one  acquainted  with  the  typical  people 
whom  one  passes  every  day. 

The  Return.  By  John  Malmesbury  Wright. 
San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder  and  Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.   75  cents  net. 

A  fantasy  of  the  return  of  Napoleon  to 
save  France. 

When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself.  By  Wood- 
row  Wilson.  New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.    50  cents  net 

The  author  voices  his  belief  that  a  man, 
like  Kipling's  ship,  must  find  himself. 

The  World  Crisis  and  the  Way  to  Peace. 
By  E.  Ellsworth  Shumaker.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  75  cents  net. 

The  author's  conception  of  our  duties 
and  opportunities  for  the  accomplishment 
of  peace. 

General  Works,  Miscellaneous 

The  Collected  Works  of  William  Morris, 
with  an  Introduction  by  his  Daughter, 
May  Morris.  New  York:  Longmans, 
Green  and  Company. 

Volumes  21,  22,  23  and  24 — the  remain- 
ing four  volumes— of  the  comiplete  set 
in  twenty-four  volumes,  a  review  of  which 
appeared  in  The  Bookman  for  July,  191 3. 

Parsival.  By  Gerhard  Hauptmann.  Author- 
ised translation  by  Oakley  Williams. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$ijoo  net 

The  famous  story  re-told  as  an  allegory 
of  life,  with  an  application  to  modern  con- 
ditions. 

The  Retired  Minister.  By  Joseph  B.  Hinge* 
ley.  New  York:  The  Abingdon  Press. 
Illustrated.    $1.00  net. 

A  resum^  of  the  claims  of  the  retired 
minister  upon  the  Christian  Church,  with 
a  comparison  to  the  pension  question  as 
handled  by  governments,  railroads  and 
other  corporations. 


Military  and  Naval 

The  American  Army.   By  William  Harding 

Carter.    Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Mer- 

rill  Company.    $1.50  net 

The  needs  of  the  army,  with  a  view  to 

insuring   the   safety   of   the   nation.    The 

author  is  a  major-general  in  the  United 

States  Army,   and  has  written  a  number 

of  books  on  army  life. 

Are  We  Ready?    By  Howard  T.  Wheeler. 
Widi  a  letter  by  Major-General  Leon- 
ard   Wood.    Boston:    Houghton   Mifflin 
Company.    Illustrated.    $1.50  net. 
The   author   answers   decidedly   in   the 
negative.    His  book  is  a  discussion  of  our 
fighting  methods  and  a  plea  for  increased 
preparations. 

Can  Germany  Win?  The  Resources  and 
Aspirations  of  Its  People.  By  an  Ameri- 
can. New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.00  net. 

An  analysis  of  Germany's  resources  in 
materials,  m  men,  and  in  the  spirit  animat- 
ing the  nation.  The  book  is  written  as  a 
warning  against  hasty  conclusions  regard- 
ing Germany's  early  exhaustion. 

The   German  Army  in  War.     By  A.   Hil- 
liard  Atteridge.    New   York:  McBride, 
Nast  and  Company.   50  cents  net 
A  description  of  the   German  military 
system,  its  organisation  and  methods. 

Germany  and  England.    By  General  Fried- 
rich  von  Bernhardi.    New  York:  G.  W. 
Dillingham  Company.    50  cents  net 
Bernhardi's  reply  to  the  recent  transla- 
tions and  interpretations  of  his  books  on 
Germany's  relations  to  the  world.  The  au- 
thor maintains  that  he  has  been  misinter- 
preted and  mistranslated,  and  gives  what 
he  claims  to  be  his  true  meaning.     His 
book  includes  an  effort  to  increase  friend- 
ly relations  between  the  United  States  and 
his  country. 
Modern    Warfare.    By    Henry   Smith   Wil- 
liams.    New    York:    Hearst's    Interna- 
tional   Library    Company.      Illustrated. 
$2.00  net 

Modern  methods,  machinery  and  terms 
of  warfare. 
Our  Navy  and  the  Next  War.  By  Robert  W. 
Neeser.    New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  $1.00  net 

The  author's  conception  of  the  present 
needs  of  the  United  States  Navy  to  fit  it 
for    a    possible    approaching   conflict. 
The    War   Book   of    the    German    General 
Staff.    Translated  with  a  critical  intro- 
duction by  J.  H.  Morgan.     New  York: 
McBride,  Nast  and  Company.  $1.00  net 
Claimed  to  be  the  book  of  rules  issued 
by  the  German  Staff,  with  a  lengthy  inter- 
pretation for  an  introduction.  The  publish- 
ers maintain  that  the   rules  lend   plausi- 
bility to  the  charges  of  German  lawless- 
ness and  brutality  made  by  the  Allies. 
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War's  New  Weapons.  By  Hrolf  von  De- 
witz.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company.    Illustrated.    $1.50  net 

A  popular  description  of  the  mechanism 
and  uses  of  modern  scientific  weapons  of 
warfare. 

Poetry  and  Drama 

Collected  Plays  and  Poems.  By  Cale  Young 
Rice.  Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page 
and  Company.  Two  volumes.  $3.00  net. 
Complete  plays  and  poems  to  date. 

Fairyland:  An  Opera  in  Three  Acts.  B^ 
Brian  Hooker.  New  Haven:  Yale  Uni- 
versity Press. 

Written  in  fantastic  and  romantic  vein. 

The  Garden  of  Paradise.  By  Edward  Shel- 
don. New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany. 

A  play  based  on  Hans  Andersen's  The 
Little  Mermaid, 

Poems.  By  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.   $1.25  net 

Written  about  twenty  years  ago  in  the 
vein  of  The  Intruder  and  his  other  earlier 
-symbolical  plays.  These  poems  are  now 
translated  into  English  by  Bernard  Miall 
and  offered  in  an  English  edition  for  the 
first  time. 

Selections  from  Catullus.  Translated  by 
Mary  Stewart  Boston:  Richard  G. 
Badger.    $1.00  net 

Done  into  English  verse  with  an  intro- 
duction on  the  art  of  translating. 

Shakespeare  on  the  Stage.  By  William 
Wmter.  New  York:  Moffat,  Ya4-d  and 
Company.   Illustrated.  $3.00  net 

A  stage  history  of  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare, containing  also  analytical  studies 
of  the  plays  and  of  the  great  characters 
in  them. 

The  Shoes  of  Happiness  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Edwin  Markham.  Garden  City: 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company.  $1.20 
net 

The  book  contains  one  long  poem,  an  al- 
legorical tale  of  the  Orient,  from  which 
the  volume  takes  its  title.  The  rest  of  the 
collection  is  made  up  of  shorter  lyrics  on 
love  and  youth,  war  and  peace. 

Songs  from  the  Clay.  By  James  Stephens. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$ijoo  net 

Imaginative,  humourous  and  nature 
poems. 

Vagrom  Verses.  By  Edward  N.  Teall.  Bos- 
ton: Richard  G.  Badger.  $1.25  net 

Short  poems  on  miscellaneous  subjects. 


Verses  from  Many  Seas.  By  Fred  Warner 
Carpenter.  San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder 
and  Company.    75  cents  net 

Verses  giving  for  the  most  part  pictures 
of  places  that  the  author  has  visited  and 
what  these  places  meant  to  him. 

Art 

Outdoor  Sketching.  By  F.  Hopkinson  Smith. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Il- 
lustrated. $1.00  net 

Four  talks  given  before  the  Art  Institute 
of  Chicago  on  the  practical  points  of  out- 
door work,  the  headings  being,  Composi- 
tion, Mass,  Water  Colours,  Charcoal. 

Sketches  by  Samuel  Prout  Edited  by  Charles 
Holme.  Text  by  Ernest  G.  Halton.  New 
York:  The  John  Lane  Company.  $3.00 
net 

Sketches  of  scenes  in  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Italy  and  Switzerland,  includ- 
ing, of  special  interest,  scenes  from  Lou- 
vain,  Malines,  Li^ge,  and  other  centres 
now  unalterably  changed  by  ^  the  war. 
Excellently  reproduced  on  a  light  India 
tint  paper. 

Fiction 

Angela's  Business.  By  Henry  Sydnor  Harri- 
son. Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
Illustrated.  $1.35  net 

A  story  of  the  conflicting  ideals  of  wo- 
man's position  in  modern  life. 

August  First  By  Mary  Raymond  Shipman 
Andrews  and  Roy  Irving  Murray.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.00  net 

A  love  story  of  a  young  assistant  clergy- 
man in  a  large  city  and  a  heroine  deeply 
involved  in  the  modern  religious  readjust- 
ment 

Bcalby.    By  H.  G.  Wells.    New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $1.35  net 

The  story  of  the  life  and  ambition  of  a 
boy  born  in  the  serving  class  of  the  Eng- 
lish countryside.  Reported  to  be  partly  au- 
tobiographical and^  to  have  been  written 
some  time  ago.  It  is  unlike  Wells's  recent 
products,  and  is  claimed  to  be  written  en- 
tirely for  entertainment 

The  Cheerful  Blackguard.  By  Roger  Pocock. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany.   $1.35  net. 

A  story  telling  of  the  Royal  Northwest 
Mounted  Police  in  the  romantic  days  of 
their  history. 

Come-on  Charley.  By  Thomas  Addison. 
New  York:  G.  W.  Dillingham  Company. 
$1.25  net 

An  up-to-date  story  of  New  York  life. 
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The   Diary  of  a  Beauty.     By  Molly  Elliot 

Seawell.    Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 

Company.    Illustrated.   $1.25  net. 

The  history  of  an  ambitious  beauty  from 

the  position  of  assistant  postmistress  in  a 

small  New  England  village  to  a  mansion 

on  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 

The    Edge.    By    John    Corbin.     New    York: 
Duffield  and  Company.  $1.35  net. 
The  struggles  of  a  couple  accustomed  to 

the  luxuries  of  life  who  have  married  on 

a  small  income. 

Elbow  Lane.  By  the  author  of  Altogether 
Jane,  New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley. 
$1.25  net. 

The  love  story  of  a  famous  woman 
sculptor. 

Felix  Tells  It.  By  Lucy  Pratt.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.  Illustrated. 
$1.25  net. 

A  boy  of  ten  tells  his  frank  opinions  of 
his  elders. 

The  Flying  U's  Last  Stand.  By  B.  M.  Bower. 
Boston:    Little,    Brown    and    Company. 
$1.30  net. 
A  tale  of  Montana  ranch  life. 

Getting  a  Wrong  Start.    Anon.    New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Con>pany.    $1.00  net. 
Supposedly    autobiographical    describing 
the  eflPorts  to  find  himself  and  the  many 
wrong  starts  made  by  the  author. 

The  Great  Tradition.    By  Katharine  Fuller- 
ton  Gerould.    New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.   $1.35  net. 
Short   stories,    most   character    work    of 
modern  life., 

Happy  Pollyooly.   By  Edgar  Jepson.   Indian- 
apolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.   Il- 
lustrated.   $1.25   net. 
A  continuation  of  the  "Pollyooly"  book, 

the  story  of  "the  rich  little  poor  girl."    A 

novel  of  modern  England. 

The    Heart    of    Uncle    Terry.     By    Charles 

Clark  Munn.    Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  and 

Shepard    Company.      Illustrated.     $1.25 

net. 

A  sequel  to  Uncle  Terry.   The  story  tells 

of   this    character's    love    for    an    adopted 

daughter. 

Hillsboro  People.  By  Dorothy  Canfield. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
$1.35  net. 

Short  stories  about  a  Vermont  village 
with  its  traditions  from  Colonial  times  and 
its  tales  of  pioneers  and  of  the  Revolution. 

The    Honour    of    His    House.     By    Andrew 
Soutar.     New  York:  G.  W.  Dillingham 
Company.    Illustrated.   $1.25  net. 
A  history  of  a  Scotch  family  in  which 

a  brother  makes  a  great  sacrifice  for  his 

sister's  honour. 


The  Idyl  of  Twin  Fires.  By  Walter  Prich- 
ard  Eaton.  Garden  City:  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company.  Illustrated.  $i.3S 
net. 

A  "back  to  the  soil"  novel.  How  a  col- 
lege professor  makes  his  old  farm  pay.  A 
love  story  enlivens  the  tale. 

In  the  Land  of  the  Head-Hunters.  By  Ed- 
ward S.  Curtis.  Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World  Book  Company.  $1.20  net. 

Based  on  a  legend  of  the  Indian  tribes 
who  originally  inhabited  the  Vancouver 
region,  where  the  action  takes  place.  Il- 
lustrations are  from  the  author's  motion 
picture  film  based  on  the  story. 

In  Those  Days.  By  Jehudah  Steinberg. 
Translated  from  the  Hebrew  by  George 
Jeshurun.  Philadelphia:  The  Jewish 
Publication  Society  of  America. 

The  story  of  an  old  man.  The  tale  is 
laid  in  Russia. 

It  Pays  to  Advertise.  By  Roi  Cooper  Megrue 
and  Walter  Hackett.  New  York:  Duf- 
field and  Company.  Illustrated.  $1.25 
net. 

A  novel  from  the  play  now  running  in 
New  York.  It  deals  largely  with  business 
life  in  the  Metropolis. 

John  the  Fool.  By  Charles  Tenney  Jackson. 
Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.   $1.25  net. 

A  romance  of  American  life  with  some 
adventure. 

Lieutenant  What's  His  Nasie.  By  Jacques 
and  May  Futrelle.  Iiraianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  Illustrated. 
$1.25  net. 

A  story  elaborated  from  Jacques  Fu- 
trelle's  The  Simple  Case  of  Susan,  which 
originally  appeared  in  1908. 

Little  Comrade.  By  Burton  E.  Stevenson. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 
$1.20  net 

A  tale  of  mystery,  love  and  international 
intrigue  in  the  great  war. 

The  Little  Missioner.  By  Nina  Wilcox  Put- 
nam. New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.    $1.30  net. 

A  modern  American  love  story  with  ad- 
ventures in  a  small  town's  political  cir- 
cles. 

Loneliness?  By  Robert  Hugh  Benson.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  $1.35 
net. 

Mgr.  Benson's  last  story — a  tale  of  mod- 
ern iimes  and  conditions  in  London.  The 
heroine  is  a  young  opera  singer  and  her 
allegiance  to  the  Catholic  Church  is  the 
theme. 
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Love  Letters  of  a  Divorced  Couple.  By  Wil- 
liam Farquhar  Payson.  Garden  City: 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company.  $i.oo 
net. 

Letters  of  a  couple  who  find  divorce  a 
mistake. 

A  Lovers*  Tale.  By  Maurice  Hewlett.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner*s  Sons.  $1.25 
net. 

A  romance  of  Iceland  in  Viking  days. 

Myriam  and  the  Mystic  Brotherhood.  By 
Maude  Lesseuer  Howard.  Chicago:  Oc- 
cult Publishing  Company.  $1.25  net. 

A  story  based  on  the  tenets  of  theosophy 
and  occultism. 

Patricia.  By  Edith  Henrietta  Fowler  (M'rs. 
Robert  Hamilton).  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  $1.25  net. 

An  English  love  story  in  the  diplomatic 
set 

Pepper.  By  Holworthy  Hall.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company.    $1.30  net. 

Stories  of  Harvard  undergraduate  life 
and  adventures. 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up.  By  Eleanor  H.  Por- 
ter. Boston:  The  Page  Company.  Illus- 
trated.  $1.25  net 

The  second  of  the  Pollyanna  books,  a 
sequel   to  Pollyanna,  the   Glad  Book. 

The  Pretender.  By  Robert  W.  Service.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company.  $1.35 
net. 

A  story  of  the  Latin  Quarter  of  Paris, 
and  of  how  the  hero,  a  writer  of  "best 
seller"  fiction,  makes  good  a  second  time 
under  an  assumed  name. 

The  Return  of  Tarzan.  By  Edgar  Rice  Bur- 
roughs. Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  and 
Company.    $1.30  net 

A  white  child  brought  up  by  a  tribe  of 
anthropoid  apes  has  become  king  of  the 
tribe.  This  story  deals  with  his  adven- 
tures in  civilisation  and  with  his  return 
to  the  tropical  wilderness. 

The  Rim  of  the  Desert  By  Ada  Woodruff 
Anderson.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 
Company.    $1.35  net 

A  narrative  of  romance  and  adventure 
in  the  frontier  life  of  Washington  and 
Alaska. 

Ruggles  of  Red  Gap.  By  Harry  Leon  Wil- 
son. Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company.     Illustrated.     $1.25  net 

Ruggles  is  a  valet,  lost  by  his  niaster 
at  "drawing"  poker  to  some  Americans. 
The  story  is  of  Ruggles's  adventures  in 
Red  Gap,  Washington,  bringing  in  satire 
on  social  life  in  the  West 


The  Seven  Darlings.    By  Gouverneur  Mor- 
ris.      New     York:   Charles     Scribner's 
Sons.     Illustrated.    $1.35  net 
The    problem    of    the    seven    Darlings, 
once   rich   but   now   poor,   and   how   they 
solved   their   troubles   in   a   camp   in   the 
Adirondacks. 

Shorty  McCabe  on  the  Job.    By  Sewell  Ford. 
New   York:   Edward   J.    Clode.     Illus- 
trated.   $1.25  net 
New  York  life  among  the  masses. 

A  Tale  from  the  Rainbow  Land.    By  Kath- 
arine M.  Yates.     San   Francisco:  Paul 
Elder  and  Company.     50  cents  net. 
A  fanciful  tale  set  in  Hawaii. 

The  Taming  of  Amorette.    By  Anne  War- 
ner.    Boston:  Little,   Brown   and  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $1.00. 
A  comedy  of  a  married  flirt 

The  Unknown  Country.  By  Coningsby  Daw- 
son. New  York:  Hearst's  International 
Library  Company.  Illustrated.  50  cents 
net 

The  love  of  a  brother  and  sister  is  the 
theme  of  this  story. 

Victory.  By  Joseph  Conrad.  Garden  City: 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company.  $1.3 s 
net 

The  strange  life  of  a  couple  on  a  deso- 
late South  Sea  island,  and  of  the  effect 
upon  them  of  an  invasion  from  the  outside 
world. 

The  White  Man's  Burden.  By  T.  Shirby 
Hodge.  Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger. 
$1.00  net 

The  account  of  the  visit  to  a  negro  com- 
munity in  the  interior  of  Africa  at  a  mythi- 
cal date  thirty  centuries  hence,  when  the 
negro  is  the  representation  of  the  highest 
civilisation.  The  book  satirises  various 
phases  of  our  modern  civilisation. 

Who  Goes  There!    By  Robert  W.  Chambers. 

New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

Illustrated.  $1.35  net 

The  scenes  are  laid  in  Belgium  and  Eng- 
land at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war. 
The  hero,  a  young  American  of  Belgium 
ancestry,  is  captured  and  questioned  by 
German  officers  and  is  given  a  most  amaz- 
ing commission. 

The   Will    to   Live.     By   Henry   Bordeaux. 
Translated  by  Pitts  Dufllield.  New  York: 
Duffield  and  Company.    75  cents  net. 
A  novel  of  modern  French  life,  contrast- 
ing the  people  of  the  provinces  with  the 
life  of  Paris. 

Juvenile 

Arnold's  Little  Brother.  By  Edna  A.  Brown. 
Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shepard  Com- 
pany.  Illustrated.   $1.20  net 

A  preparatory  school  story  of  to-day. 
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Between  the  Lines  in  France.  By  Franklin 
T.  Ames.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company.     Illustrated.     $ix»  net. 

A  boys'  story  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
European  struggle  in  which  the  French 
and  English  retreat  to  Paris.  Stated  to  be 
a  true  picture  of  conditions  of  the  time. 

Bully  and  Bawly  No-tail.  (Bed  Time  Sto- 
ries Series.)  By  Howard  R.  Garis.-  New 
York:  R.  F.  Fenno  and  Company.  Illus- 
trated.  75  cents  net. 

Stories  for  little  children  about  jumping 
frogs  and  their  antics. 

Fairy  Tales.  (Bed  Time  Fairies  Series.)  By 
Oscar  Wilde.  New  York:  R.  F.  Fenno 
and  Company.    Illustrated.  75  cents  net. 

Oscar  Wilde's  famous  fairy  stories. 

Finding  His  Stride.  By  John  Harbottle. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 
Illustrated.    $1.30  net 

A  vocational  story  for  boys.  The  hero's 
success  in  industry  is  the  theme. 

Little  Nell.  (Bed  Time  Classics  Series.)  Re- 
told for  Little  Folks  from  The  Old  Curi- 
osity Shop,  by  Charles  Dickens.  New 
York:  R.  F.  Fenno  and  Company.  Illus- 
trated.  75  cents  net. 

An  arrangement  of  the  Dickens  classic 
for  little  children. 

The  Lucky  Seventh.  By  Ralph  Henry  Bar- 
bour. New  York:  D.  Appleton  and 
Company.    Illustrated.  $1.30  net. 

Beginning  a  new  series  about  our  High 
School  life. 

Pets  for  Pleasure  and  Profit.  By  A.  Hyatt 
Verrill.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.    Illustrated.    $1.50  net 

A  book  of  practical  utility  for  boys. 

The  Red-House  Children's  Year.  By 
Amanda  M.  Douglas.  Boston:  Lothrop, 
Lee  and  Shepard  Company.  Illustrated. 
$1.00  net. 

The  fourth  volume  in  the  Little  Red 
House  Series,  describing  a  little  boy's  trip 
abroad  to  study  music. 

The  Sleepy-Time  Story-Book.  By  Ruth  O. 
Dyer.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  and  Shep- 
ard Company.    Illustrated.    %ijoo  net 

Bed-time  stories  with  the  idea  of  sooth- 
ing the  child's  nerves  instead  of  the  fa- 
miliar tale  of  excitement  and  adventure. 

The  Star  of  Gettysburg.    By  Joseph  A.  Alt- 
sheler.     New   York:   D.   Appleton   and 
Company.    Illustrated.    $1.30  net 
A  Civil  War  story  based  on  historical 
accuracy.    "Stonewall"  Jackson  and  Gen- 
eral Lee  are  characters  that  are  described. 


When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Belgium.  By  Robert 
Jonckheere.  Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  and 
Shepard  Company.  Illustrated.  75  cents 
net 

A  description  of  child  life  in  Belgium, 
describing  home  and  school  life,  games, 
duties,  food,  clothing,  etc.  The  author  tells 
something  of  the  recent  trouble  that  drove 
him  out  of  his  country  to  the  United  States 

History 

The  French  in  the  Heart  of  America.  By 
John  Finley.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons.  $2.50  net 

The  early  French  settlements  along  the 
Lake  front  and  the  Mississippi  valley, 
with  a  description  of  the  French  descen- 
dants in  these  localities  to-day. 

The   Historical   Backgrounds   of   the   Great 

.  War.    By  Frank  J.  Adkins.    New  York: 

McBride,  Nast  and  Company.    %ijoo  net. 

An  effort  to  present  to  the  student  of 
history  the  historical  backgrounds  and  un- 
derlying historical  causes  of  the  great  war. 

Napoleon's  Russian  Campaign  of  x8i2.  By 
Edward  Foord.  Boston:  Little,  Brown 
and  Company.     Illustrated.    $4.00  net 

New  material  has  made  possible  this  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Rise  of  the  Dutch  Kingdom.  By  Hen- 
drik  Willem  Van  Loon.  Garden  City: 
Doubleday,  Page  and  Company.  Illus- 
trated. $2.50  net 

A  short  account  of  the  early  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  kingdom  of  the  Neth- 
erlands, with  emphasis  upon  the  charac- 
ters that  have  played  the  important  parts 
in  its  history. 

Travel  and  Description 

Bohemian  San  Francisco.  By  Clarence  E. 
Edwards.  San  Francisco:  Paul  Elder 
and  Company.    $1.25  net 

A  history  and  impression  of  Bohemian 
life  in  San  Francisco,  its  restaurants  and 
their  most  famous  recipes. 

Friendly  Russia.  By  Denis  Garstin.  .With 
an  Introduction  by  H.  G.  Wells.  New 
York:  McBride,  Nast  and  Company. 
$1.25  net 

Sketches  of  rural  cottage  and  town  life 
among  the  Russians  at  home. 

The  Glory  of  Belgium.  By  W.  L.  Brudt- 
man.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.    Illustrnted.    $$xx>  net 

A  chronicle  of  Belgium's  history  and  of 
her  architectural  beauties. 
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A  History  of  Travel  in  America.  By  Sey- 
mour Dunbar.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company.  Illustrated.  $10.00 
net 

The  remarkable  development  of  travel 
from  the  early  canoe  and  dog-sled  days  to 
the  hi|;hly  organised  railways  of  the  pres- 
ent, with  comment  upon  the  changing  social 
conditions  that  accompanied  this  economic 
growth.     Well  illustrated. 

In  a  Moment  of  Time:  Things  Seen  on  the 
Bread-Line  of  Belgium.  By  Reginald 
Wright  Kauffman.  New  York:  Moffat, 
Yard  and  Company.  Illustrated.  $1.00 
net 

The  author  tells  of  what  he  has  seen  in 
war-torn  Belgium. 

In  the  Old  West  Bjr  George  Frederick  Rux- 
ton.  As  it  was  in  the  Days  of  Kit  Car- 
son and  the  "Mountain  Men."  Edited 
by  Horace  Kephart.  New  York:  Out- 
ing Publishing  Company.    $1.00  net 

A  picture  of  the  life  of  the  pioneers,  Kit 
Carson,  James  Bridger,  etc.,  by  a  man  who 
once  lived  among  them. 

In  the  Oregon  Country.  By  George  Palmer 
Putnam,  with  an  Introduction  by  James 
Withycombe.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    Illustrated.    $1.75  net. 

A  description  of  the  open  country  and 
its  attractions.  A  number  of  Indian  leg- 
ends are  retold. 

The  Rediscovered  Country.  By  Stewart  Ed- 
ward White.  Garden  City:  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company.  Illustrated.  $2X» 
net 


The  author's  diary  of  his  hunting  trip  in 
British  East  Africa.  There  are  stories  of 
encounters  with  lions,  rhinos,  buffaloes, 
elephants,  etc.,  with  anecdotes  of  his 
marches. 

Russia  and  the  World.  By  Stephen  Graham. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Illustrated.     $2.00  net 

As  the  title  implies,  the  book  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  Russian  civilisation  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  world  from  many  points  of 
view.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the 
present  conflict 

The  Spell  of  Southern  Shores  or,  From  Sea 
to  Sea  in  Italy.  By  Caroline  Atwater 
Mason.  Boston:  The  Page  Company. 
Illustrated.     $2.50  net 

A  description  and  appreciation  of  Italy's 
sea  coast,  her  cities  and  her  villas. 

Biography 

Millard  Fillmore.    By  William  Elliot  Grif- 
fis.     Ithaca:  Andrus  and  Church. 
An    appreciation    of    a    statesman    and 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  Secret  of  an  Empress.  By  Countess 
Zanardi  Landi.  Boston:  Houghton  Mif- 
flin Company.    Illustrated.    $4.00  net 

The  fourth  child  of  Emperor  Francis 
Joseph  writes  of  life  and  intrigue  at  the 
Austrian  Court 

George  Bernard  Shaw.  By  John  Palmer. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company.  50 
cents  net. 

A  discussion  of  Shaw.  The  sub-title  is 
**Harlequin  or— Patriot?" 


THE  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA 


The  June  article  in  this  series  will  deal  with  New  York  during  the  first  half 
of  the  century.  A  strange  blight  rested  upon  magazines  during  this  period.  Only 
two  or  three  lived  to  grow  up.  Not  only  did  very  promising  native  infants  peak 
and  die,  hut  lusty  ten-year-olds  from  Boston  lost  their  individuality  when  they  trav- 
elled south  and  attempted  to  acquire  metropolitan  dash  and  vim,  which,  after  all, 
failed  to  harden  them  sufficiently  to  thrive  on  a  starvation  diet.  While  Boston  was 
taking  in  all  New  England,  New  York  began  early  to  label  the  outer  world  pro- 
vincial. The  buoyant  "Salmagundi"  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  gravity  {when 
Bryant  complained  that  New  Yorkers  thought  it  a  disgrace  to  be  entertaining,  and 
gave  themselves  up  to  instructing  the  Universe) ^  and  then  one  as  sedulously  cockney 
and  Bohemian.  Each  stage  alike  flattered  the  growing  sense  of  metro politanism. 
"You  chronicle  only  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Broadway,"  wrote  Maria  White 
to  Briggs  in  1844.  "When  I  returned  to  Philadelphia  after  my  year  in  New  York," 
said  Leland,  "my  father  thought  I  had  gone  through  a  severe  mill  with  rather  doubt- 
ful characters/* 


THE  BOOK  MART 

The  following  arc  the  most  popular  new  books  in  order  of  demand,   as  sold  between  the   ist   of 
March  and  the  ist  of  April: 


FICTION 


Cmr 
New  York(Downtown) 
Albany,  N.  Y 

1ST  ON  List 
The  Turmoil 
The  Valley  of  Fear 
The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 

The  Turmoil 

The  Turmoil 

The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 

The  Turmoil 

The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 

The  Turmoil 

The  Turmoil 

The  Valley  of  Fear 

The  Turmoil 

The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 
Angela's  Business 
The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 

The  Turmoil 

The  Turmoil 
Pollyanna  Grown  Up 

The  Turmoil 

The  Ragged  Messenger 

The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Turmoil 
Innocent 
The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 

Atlanu,  Ga 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,   Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Dallas,  TejL 

Denver,  Colo 

Des   Moines,   Iowa.... 

Detroit,  Mich 

Houston,   Tex 

Indianapolis,   Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,   Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

MUwaukee,  Wis 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Norfolk,   Va 

Omaha,   Neb 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Providence,  R.  I 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St  Paul,  Minn 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Seattle,   Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Toronto,  Can 

Waco,  Tex 

Washington,  D.  C 

Washington,  D.  C...  . 
Worcester,  Mass 

20  ON  List 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
Contrary  Mary 

Amarilly  of  Clothes-Line  Alley 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
Who  Goes  There! 
Little  Sir  Galahad 

The  Valley  of  Fear 

The  Prince  of  Graustark 

The  Valley  of  Fear 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
The  Man  of  Iron 

Contrary  Mary 

Contrary  Marv 

The  Valley  of  Fear 

The  Valley  of  Fear 

The  Rose  Garden  Husband 

The  Valley  of  Fear 

The  Harbour 

Who  Goes  There! 

God's  Country  and  the  Woman 

Bealby 

The  Valley  of  Fear 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 

Contrary  Mary 
The  Turmoil 
Contrary  Mary 

The  Harbour 
Contrary  Mary 
Contrary  Mary 
The  Turmoil 
Who  Goes  There! 
The  Harbour 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Valley  of  Fear 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Pastor's  Wife 
The  Turmoil 

The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

Pollyanna 

The  Valley  of  Fear 

The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance  Trail 

The  Man  of  Iron 

C.  O.  D. 

Amarilly  of  Clothes-Line  Alley 
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(Continued) 


FICTION 


3D  ON  Lot 
The  Ragged  Messenger 
Who  Goes  There! 
The  Man  of  Iron 
The  Man  of  Iron 
The  Valley  of  Fear 
The  Valley  of  Fear 

Amarilly  of  Clothes-Line 

Alley 
Little  Sir  Galahad 

Rose  Garden  Husband 
The  Clarion 
Polly  anna 

God's    Country    and    the 

Woman 
Rose  Garden  Husband 
Pollyanna 
The  Harbour 
Who  Goes  There! 
Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 
The  Clarion 
The  Valley  of  Fear 
The  Haunted  Heart 
Who  Goes  There! 
Who  Goes  There! 

The  Valley  of  Fear 

The  Sword  of  Youth 
The  Man  of  Iron 
Martha  of  the  Mennonite 

Country 
Bealby 

The  Vallev  of  Fear 
Little  Sir  Galahad 
The  Ragged  Messenger  . 
The  Valley  of  Fear 
The    Twenty  -  fourth    of 

June 
The  Pastor's  Wife 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 
The  Wonderful  Romance 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 
The  Valley  of  Fear 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
Contrary  Mary 

Bambi 

The  Sword  of  Youth 
Love  Insurance 
Contrary  Mary 
The  Harbour 
Who  Goes  There ! 


4TH  ON  List 
The  Man  of  Iron 
The  Siren  of  the  Snows 
Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 
The  Sword  of  Youth 
Contrary  Mary 
The  Harbour 

The  Seven  Darlings 

Amarilly  of  Clothes-Line 

Allev 
Who  Goes  There! 
Saturday's  Child 
Letters    of    a    Woman 

Homesteader 
Big  Tremaine 

The  Harbour 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

The  Wooden  Horse 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo! 

The  Harbour 

The  Pastor's  Wife 

Paths  of  Glory 

The  Sword  of  Youth 

The  Seven  Darlings 

The  Harbour 

God's    Country    and    the 

Woman 
Who  Goes  There! 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
Who  Goes  There! 

Who  Goes  There ! 
The  Seven  Darlings 
The  Clarion 
Who  Goes  There! 
Contrary  Mary 
The  Valley  of  Fear 

God's    Country    and    the 

Woman 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
You    Never    Know    Your 

Luck 
The  Lone  Star  Ranget 
The  Trail  of  the  Waving 

Palm 
Bambi 
The   Street  of  the  Seven 

Stars 
The     Twenty  -  fourth    of 

June 
Arundel 

A  Soldier  of  the  Legion 
The  Harbour 
The  Pastor's  Wife 
Little  Sir  Galahad 


5TH  ON  List 
Arundel 
The  Harbour 
Contrary  Mary 
Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 
Little  Sir  Galahad 
Amarilly  of  Clothes-Line 

Alley 
Who  Goes  There ! 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Return  of  Tarzan 
The  Ragged  Messenger 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Valley  of  Fear 
The  Flying  U's  Last  Stand 
The  Sword  of  Youth 
The  Valley  of  Fear 
Big  Tremaine 
The  Awakening 
The  Sword  of  Youth 
Felix  Tells  It 
The  Prince  of  Graustark 
Little  Comrade 

The  Harbour 

The  Valley  of  Fear 

Set  of  Six 

Rose  Garden  Husband 

The  Good  Shepherd 
Little  Sir  Galahad 
Who  Goes  There! 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
Rose  Garden  Husband 
Amarilly  of  Clothes-Line 

Alley 
The    Wife   of    Sir    Isaac 

Harman 
Big  Tremaine 
The  Seven  Darlings 

Pollyanna 

The  Wooden  Horse 

Rise  of  Jennie  Cushing 
The  Clarion 

Laddie 

The  Turbulent  Duchess 

The  Auction  Block 

C.  O.  D. 

Pen rod 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 


6th  ON  List 
Blue  Blood  and  Red 
The  Seven  Darlings 
Red  Fleece 

The  Ragged  Messenger 
The  Seven  Darlings 
Contrary  Mary 

Victory 

Contrary  Mary 

The  Man  of  Iron 
The  Man  of  Iron 
The  Eyes  of  the  World 

Personality  Plus 

C.  O.  D. 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 

Rise  of  Jennie  Cushing 

The  Man  of  Iron 

Pollyanna 

Before  the  Gringo  Came 

The  Seven  Darlings 

Betty  All  Alone 

The  Return  of  Tarzan 

Martha  of  the  Mennonite 

Country 
The  Sword  of  Youth 

Angela's  Business 

Little  Sir  Galahad 

Rose  Garden  Husband 
The  Return' of  Tarzan 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
The  Seven  Darlings 
The  Good  Shepherd 
Brunei's  Tower 

Pollyanna 

Patrol  of  Sun  Dance  Trail 
The  Last  Shot 

The  Man  of  Iron 
Mushroom  Town 

The  Man  of  Iron 

The    Patrol    of    the    Sun 

Dance  Trail 
Pen rod 


The  Salamander 
The  Valley  of  Fear 
The  Second  Blooming 
Contrary  Mary 
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SALE  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 

The  New  York  Public  Library,  Circulation  Department,  reports  books  most  in  demand, 
excluding  fiction,  as  follows: 


For  the  week  ending  March  %d: 

1.  Yourself   and    Your    Neighbours.     Mac- 

Manus. 

2.  Abroad  at  Home.    Street. 

3.  With  the  Allies.    Davis. 

4.  Notes  on  Novelists.    James. 

5.  The  Great  Illusion.    Angell. 

6.  Social  Life  in  Old  New  England.    Craw- 

ford. 


For  the  week  ending  March  ijth: 

1.  Drift  and  Mastery.    Lippman. 

2.  Recollections  of  Full  Years.    Taft. 

3.  Through  Siberia.    Nansen. 

4.  Mainsprings  of  Russia.    Baring. 

5.  Germany  and  England.    Cramb. 

6.  Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office.    Graves. 


For  the  week  ending  March  10th: 

1.  Germany  and  England.    Cramb. 

2.  Mainsprings  of  Russia.    Baring. 

3.  Through  the  Brazilian  Wilderness.    Roose- 

velt. 

4.  My  Path  Through  Life.    Lehmann. 

5.  Memoirs  of  Forty  Years.    Radziwell. 

6.  Abroad  at  Home.    Street. 


For  the  week  ending  March  z^ih: 

z.  Germany  and  the  Germans.    Collier. 

2.  Fighting  in  Flanders.    Powell. 

3.  Seven  Years  on  the  Pacific  Slope.    Eraser 

4.  Abroad  at  Home.    Street 

5.  On  Acting.    Matthews. 

6.  War  and  America.    Munsterberg. 

For  the  week  ending  March  $i4t: 

1.  Memories  of  the  Kaiser's  Court.    Topham. 

2.  Lure  and  Love  of  Travel.    Vrooman. 

3.  What  Women  Want.    Hale. 

4.  Aircraft.    Corbin. 

5.  Plaster  Saints.    Zangwill. 

6.  Old  World  and  the  New.    Ross. 

7.  Within  Prison  Walls.    Osborne. 


Books — Non-Fiction^n  Demani>— from  the  Bookseller's  Lmts 


Pan-Americanism.    Usher. 

With  the  Allies.    Davis. 

The  Evidence  in  the  Case.    Beck. 

What  Men  Live  By.    Cabot. 

Fighting  in  Flanders.    Powell. 

Pan-Germanism.    Usher. 

The  Audacious  War.    Barron. 


Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office.    Graves. 

War  Brides.    Craig-Wentworth. 

The  Sunny  Side  of  Diplomatic  Life.  Heger- 
mann-Lindencrone. 

Abroad  at  Home.    Street. 

What  I  Found  Out  in  the  House  of  a  Ger- 
man Prince.    Anon.    • 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 

From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers  According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 

from  the  various  cities  (see  chart,  pages  350  books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 

and  351)  the  six  best-selling  books  (fiction)  °'^«^  ^^  ^^""^  ^""°B  '^^  ™°°*  "J^^^^ 

are    selected    according    to    the    following  ,.  The  Turmoil.  Tarkington.    (Harper.) 

system:  $i-35  404 

2.  The  Valley  of  Fear.  Doyle.   (Doran.) 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives    zo  $1.25  ISS 

II      II  M  «j    (I      «      II  II  Q  [Who    Goes    There!      Chambers.  1 

*^  3.    4      (Appleton.)   $1.35.  i     gi, 

«      "  "  3d   "      "      "  "  7  1  Contrary  Mary.    Bailey.     (Penn  |     ^^ 

"      "  "  4th  "      "      «  "  ^      ^  ^^^  Harbour.    Poole.     (Macmillan.) 

u         u  u  .  .^1^   II         II         II  I  .  $1.40 78 

^                                          ^5.  The  Lone  Star  Ranger.   Grey.    (Htr- 
"      "  "  6th"      "      "  "  4  per.)    $1.35 67 
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A  striking  chapter  in  Dr.  Robert  T. 
Morris's    To-morrow's    Topics   is   that 

which  attempts  to  give  a 
Microbes  and  scientific  basis  for  literary 
Men  criticism.    Taine  did  it  in 

a  measure  many  years  ago, 
but  Dr.  Morris  goes  farther,  endeavour- 
ing to  reduce  the  questions  to  the  rela- 
tion of  microbes  to  authorship.  "Read- 
ing the  list  of  great  minds  which  have 
strongly  influenced  art  or  literature,"  he 
sa3^,  "is  reading  a  list  of  ill  men  whose 
physiology  was  abnormal.  The  history 
of  their  lives  reads  like  a  hospital  report. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  creative  geniuses 
in  science,  but  not  to  the  extent  found 
in  literature  and  art.  We  have  all  read 
the  lives  of  great  authors  and  artists  with 
intense  interest,  without  being  impressed 
by  the  question  of  their  illness.  We  put 
that  question  aside  with  a  feeling  of  pity 
or  sympathy  as  a  transitory  feeling,  in- 
stead of  one  which  should  engage  our 
attention  at  the  very  outset  as  closely 
as  the  thread  of  a  screw  runs  to  its  seat. 
The  style  of  Carlyle  can  be  traced 
along  the  different  phases  of  his  toxic  in- 
fluence. He  began  to  suffer  from  dys- 
pepsia at  the  age  of  twenty-three.  Later 
his  correspondence  is  filled  with  refer- 
ences to  suffering  from  eye  trouble  and 
stomach  and  bowel  disturbances.  His 
Sartor  Resartus  was  written  before  he 
became  deeply  poisoned  and  his  French 
Revolution  indicates  the  degree  of  irri- 
tative stimulation  of  his  genius.    Sartor 
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Resartus  was  in  charge  of  his  fundamen- 
tal genius,  but  the  French  Revolution 
was  in  charge  of  his  toxic  disturbance 
influencing  that  genius.  His  pessimism 
of  later  years  was  typical  of  the  scor- 
pion's sting  of  colonic  bacteria."  Dr. 
Morris  thinks  that  some  day  it  will  be 
possible  to  vaccinate  against  the  colon 
bacillus.  Then  we  shall  eliminate  some 
of  our  pessimism,  and  this  will  be  a  more 
joyous  world. 


•  •  • 


Dr.  Morris  recalls  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes's  saying  that  the  best  work  in  the 
world  is  done  by  men  who  are  not  quite 
well.  "He  perceived  a  truth,  but  did 
not  recognise  more  than  a  joke  in  it.  He 
did  not  give  us  a  description  of  what  he 
meant  by  'best.'  Bulwer  Lytton's  mor- 
bid irritability  and  melancholy  were  un- 
doubtedly due  to  microbic  sensitisation 
of  protoplasm,  and  we  instantly  think  in 
this  class  of  Gibbon,  Landor,  Sidney 
Smith  and  Fielding  in  literature.  Their 
thoughts  were  given  scope  and  direction 
primarily  by  genius,  but  then  were  com- 
pelled to  various  activities  and  expres- 
sions by  toxins  of  their  bacteria.  It  was 
in  the  very  last  years  of  Heine's  suffering 
that  his  morbidly  sensitised  protoplasm 
responded  by  giving  us  the  vibrations  of 
his  genius  through  a  remarkable  range 
of  sensitisations.  Stevenson  wrote  the 
Child's  Garden  of  Verses  when  he  was 
almost  physically  disabled  by  toxins  of 
tuberculosis,  but  when  at  Vailima,  and  in 
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much  better  health,  he  himself  noticed  dous  amount  of  work  completed  by  Shel- 

the  absence  of  toxic  stimulation  undei  ley  when  he  went  to  Italy  for  his  health 

which  he  had  himself  worked.     Steven-  in   1818  indicates  the  influence  of  this 

son  could  have  more  easily  written  The  'nitrate  of  soda  upon  his  roots.'     The 

Strange    Case   of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  best  known  works  of  Hood  were  writ- 

Hyde  because  of  warfare  between  his  ten  when  he  was  in  the  last  stages  of 

colon  bacilli  and  his  tubercle  bacilli,  but  tuberculosis.       De     Quinccy    with     his 

the  real  literature  which  endures  through  tuberculosis   alone   might   have   written 

the  centuries  is,  after  all,  that  of  the  still  better  than  with  the  added  influ- 

calm  reasoning  of  an  Aristotle.    Shelley  ence  of  opium." 

and  Keats  both  suffered  from  tubercu-  ■  •  • 

losis,  and  undoubtedly  represented  the  "Microbe  toxins,"  Dr.  Morris  holds, 

addition  of  bowel  bacteria.    The  tremen-  "give  us  a  sort  of  literary  solvent,  allow- 
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present  as  belonging  to  the  internal  tecre- 
tion  of  aberrant  gland  development.  (Oc- 
tave Mirbeau  repreients  the  latter.) 

Elsewhere  in  this  issue  will  be  found 
a  review  of  Edgar  Lee  Masters's  Spoon 

River  Anthology.  The 
"Spoon  River"  verses  which  make  up  the 

vo  1  lune  o  r  i  gi  n  alljr  ^pea  red 
in  the  columns  of  the  St.  Louis  Mirror, 
and  to  the  editor  of  that  paper,  William 
Marion  Reedy,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
following  facts  about  the  author.  Mr. 
Masters  was  born  in  Kansas  and  grew  up 
in  that  region  of  Illinois  which  may  be 
described  as  "the  Lincoln  country,"  His 
father,  who  is  still  living,  was  a  law 
partner  of  Hemdon,  who  has  been  a 
partner  of  Lincoln  and  his  inspiration. 
The  Spoon  River  country  iSa  composite 
of  several  small  communities  around  and 
about  Havana,   Illinois.     Havana  is  a 


TEMPLE    BAILEr,    1 


ing  us  in  the  library  to  reduce  many  mys- 
teries to  simple  formula  for  analysis — 
from  the  literature  of  ecstatic  passion  to 
that  of  more  orderly  emotions,  and  to  the 
literature  of  calm  science.  In  scientific 
criticism  of  genius  in  literature  we  have 
to  make  note  of  some  such  order  as  this: 

I.    A  mind  allergic  to  the  tubercle  badl- 
( Stevenson    with     his     apirited     opd- 


lui. 


s.  A  mind  allergic  to  the  colon  bacillui. 
(Nietzacbe  with  cry  baby  philosophy.) 

3.  A  roind  belonging  to  a  definite  psy- 
chosis,— hysteria.  (Mrs.  Elizabeth  Barrett 
Browning,  with  grace  and  sweetness  in  inor- 
Ud  exaggeration  of  feminine  characteristics.) 

4.  A  mind  with  a  definite  psychosis, — 
cyclotbemia.  (De  Musset,  vtitb  fine  inspira- 
tion in  the  euphoric  stage.  He  did  not  write 
much  when  in  the  depressive  stage  because 
dipsomania  supervened.) 

5.  A  mind  with'  another  definite  psy- 
chosis, —  manic  depressive.  (Strindberg, 
with  beauty  in  his  collection  of  FaiVjr  TaU$, 
belonging  to  the  euphoric  stage;  distress  in 
his  "Inferno,"  of  the  depressive  stage.) 

(.    A    mind    that    we    might    classify    at 
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small  town  populated  by  the  mnnories 
.  of  Mr.  Mastcrs's  youth.  In  the  early 
seventies  the  Civil  War  was  a  living 
memory,  still  influencing  strongly  family 
life  and  associations.  In  Havana  every 
one  kne^T  every  one  else,  and  almost 
every  one  was  related  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage to  every  one  else.  In  a  word,  it 
was  a  typical  town  of  the  Middle  West 
of  that  period,  and  as  he  saw  it  Mr. 
Masters  has  chronicled  it  in  Spoon  River 
Anthology. 


"Why  he  called  his  work  Spoon  River 
Anthology,"  writes  Mr.  Reedy,  "he  has 
not  told  me.  Probably  he  had  in  mind 
the  Greek  Anthology — a  collection  of 
epigrams,  in  the  original  sense,  mostly 
epitaphs,  gathered  from  books  and  monu- 
mental inscriptions  lingering  from  the 
antique  world.  Anthology  means  a  gar- 
land of  words— a  garland,  in  common 
acceptation  of  meaning,  laid  upon  a 
tomb.  Such  was  the  garland  of  Mcle- 
agcr — a  collection   of  verses  fair  and 
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sweet  from  poets  long  forgot.  Mr. 
Masters  would  write  the  life  of  Spoon 
River  in  the  epitaphs  of  the  people  who 
lived  that  life,  as  they  themselves  would 
write  them,  truly.  Imaginative  epitaphs 
is  no  new  thing.  Almost  all  poets  have 
indulged  in  it ;  but  only  in  isolated  essays 
at  characterisation,  mostly  satirical.  Mr. 
Masters  makes  great  literature  of  his 
comprehensively  various  epitaphy  by  vir- 
tue of  the  impersonalities  of  the  work  in 
which  he  makes  so  many  other  personali- 
ties live.  He  raises  people  from  the  dead 
by  a  real  necromancy  of  understanding 
the  springs  of  what  was  their  life.  They 
speak  through  him.  He  gives  them  the 
gift  of  tongues  to  utter  the  tale  of  their 
days  as  looked  back  upon  from  the  end 
thereof.  They  speak,  not  Masters.  And 
to  this  quality  of  impersonality  in  Mr. 
Masters's  work  is  added  another  quality 
— ^the  two  in  combination  constituting 
genius.  I  mean  the  quality  of  univer- 
sality. Each  person's  story  is  not  only  a 
life,  it  is  life.  The  nexus  and  plexus  of 
all  these  lives  of  Spoon  River  is  the 
nexus  or  plexus  of  life  everywhere. 


•  • 


"Spoon  River  is  somewhat  provincial, 
yes;  but  out  of  it  came  Lincoln,  and 
the  Democratic  movement,  from  Green- 
backism  to  the  new  Freedom,  and  the 
trust  magnates  and  women  who  made 
Paris  turn  to  watch  them  as  they  passed. 
Spoon  River  we  know  in  somewhat  of  an 
earlier  aspect  in  Frances  Grierson's 
The  Valley  of  the  Shadow  and  you'll 
find  it  living  in  Herndon's  Life  of  Lin- 
coln, There  are  Spoon  Rivers  to-day 
in  Kansas,  Nebraska  and  such  places — 
Mr.  Masters  gives  us  their  'Who's 
Who,'  writing  of  this  Spoon  River  of 
his  boyhood,  nor  need  I  point  out,  to 
such  as  have  followed  the  'Anthology' 
thus  far,  that  there  are  men  and  situa- 
tions of  the  larger  American  life  to-day 
described,  dissected  and  exposed  under 
names  and  in  settings  which  are  a  clef. 
All  Spoon  River  comes  to  confession  to 
us,  and — they  are  our  doppelgangers. 
Spoon  River  is  New  York,  or  Chicago, 
or  St.  Louis,  and  these  dead  folk  are  say- 
ing to  each  of  us,  'You  too !'    What  Mr. 


Masters  does  is  to  make  us  see  with  him 
and  hear.  Does  he  singf  Some  will 
say  not;  yet  I  think  he  does,  often  and 
often  and  makes  the  reader's  heart  throb 
and  thrill  and  his  pulse  go  with  the 
rhythm." 


•  • 


An  introduction  of  rather  unusual 
quality  is  that  written  by  Edwin  Bjork- 

man  for  the  eleventh  volume 
Schnitzler's  of  the  Modern  Drama  Series 
Vienna  (Mitchell    Kennerley ) , 

which  includes  three  plays. 
The  Lonely  Way,  Intermezzo  and 
Countess  Mizzie,  from  the  works  of 
Arthur  Schnitzler.  Mr.  Bjorkmann  re- 
calls the  following  anecdote  to  emphasise 
the  curious  Spanish  strain  that  is  percep- 
tible in  Viennese  literature : 

Hermann  Bahr,  the  noted  pi a3rw right  and 
critic,  tried  one  day  to  explain  the  spirit  of 
certain  Viennese  architecture  to  a  German 
friend,  who  persisted  in  saying:  "Yes,  yes, 
but  always  there  remains  something  that  I 
find  curiously  foreign."  At  that  moment  an 
old-fashioned  Spanish  state  carriage  was 
coming  along  the  street,  probably  on  its  way 
to  or  from  the  imperial  palace.  The  German 
could  hardly  believe  his  eyes  and  expressed 
in  strong  terms  his  wonderment  at  finding 
such  a  relic  surviving  in  an  ultra-modern 
town  like  Vienna. 

"You  forget  that  our  history  is  partly 
Spanish,"  Bahr  retorted.  "And  nothing  could 
serve  better  than  that  old  carriage  to  explain 
what    you    cannot    grasp    in    our    art    and 

poetry." 

•   •   • 

My  March  to  Timbuctoo,  the  only 
book  which  General  JoflFre,  who  is  now 
probably  the  most  famous  soldier 
Joffre's  in  the  world,  has  ever  written. 
Book  being  an  account  of  the  expedi- 
tion he  led  to  Timbuctoo  about 
fifteen  years  ago,  has  just  been  translated 
into  English  and  published  in  this  coun- 
try by  Duffield  and  Company.  There  is 
an  introduction  by  Ernest  Dimnet, 
which  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  Gen- 
eral Joffre  as  a  man  and  as  a  soldier. 
The  book  itself  is  written  in  the  concise, 
direct  and  simple  style  one  would  expect 
from  the  man,  and  while  the  expedition 
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was  eminently  successful,  the  whole  sub- 
ject is  treated  in  the  most  quiet  and 
matter-of-fact  way.  As  this  is  the  only 
published  writing  by  General  Joflrc,  it 
is  of  interest  at  this  moment  and  throws 
indirectly  a  great  deal  of  light  on  his 
personality  and  general  character. 

•  •  • 

"Quite  by  chance  in  the  year  1901  I 
wrote  my  first  story,  Pasha  Tumanoff," 
relates  M.  Artzibashef,  in  the  course  of 

an  autobiographic  letter 
Artzibashefs  that  is  incorporated  in  the 
Beginnins^      introduction  of  the  English 

edition  of  The  Millionaire. 
"An  actual  occurrence  and  my  own 
hatred  for  the  superannuated  schools 
suggested  the  subject.  People  have  no 
idea  of  what  a  Russian  grammar  school 
is  like.  The  innumerable  suicides  of  the 
pupils,  which  still  continue,  are  a  testi- 
mony of  its  educational  value  for  Rus- 
sian youth.  Pasha  Tumanoff  had  been 
accepted  for  publication  by  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Russian  reviews,  but 
it  was  not  allowed  to  appear  because  the 
censorship  at  that  time  categorically  for- 
bade any  statements  to  be  made  which 
did  not  show  life  in  the  schools  in  a 
pleasing  light.  Thus  it  was  impossible 
for  the  story  to  achieve  publicity  at  the 
right  time,  and  it  did  not  appear  until 
some  years  later  in  book  form.  More- 
over, that  has  been  the  fate  of  many  of 
my  things.  In  spite  of  this  the  story  was 
not  without  favourable  effect  for  me;  it 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  editorial 
staff  and  stimulated  me  to  further  work. 
I  renounced  my  dream  of  becoming  an 
artist  and  transferred  my  allegiance  to 
literature.  This  was  very  hard;  even 
to-day  I  cannot  see  paintings  without 
emotion;    I    love    colours    more    than 

words. 

•  •  • 

"Pasha  Tumanoff  was  followed  by 
two  or  three  stories  which  interested  the 
editor  of  a  small  review,  a  man  named 
Mirolinboff.  My  first  introduction  to 
literary  circles  I  owe  to  him.  Up  till 
then  I  had  never  been  in  editorial  offices, 
but  had  always  sent  my  talcs  by  post. 
This  was  because  I  imagined  them  as 


temples  consecrated  to  literature,  which 
I  revered.  Nowadays  we  live  in  other 
times  and  have  other  customs  in  Russia; 
advertisement  and  influence  dominate  the 
literary  world.  However,  Mirolinboff's 
name  will  leaVe  its  mark  on  the  history 
of  Russian  literature,  although  he  did 
not  write  himself.  He  was  the  last  Mo- 
hican of  the  old  idealistic,  self-sacrificing 
school  of  literature,  which  has  now  been 
supplanted  by  commercial  interests  here, 
as  it  has  in  Western  Europe.  His  en- 
ergy, his  intelligence,  his  touching  love 
for  his  work,  and  the  wonderful  gift 
of  a  fascinating  personality  made  his 
small  review,  which  only  cost  a  rouble 
a  year,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  pub- 
lications,  while  from  a  literary  point 
of  view  it  excelled  all  the  other 
large  and  expensive  ones.  The  greatest 
exponents  of  our  modern  literature — 
Maxim  Gorky,  Leonid  Andreyeff,  Ku- 
prin  and  others — contributed  to  it.  It 
has  now  been '  abandoned,  for  Mirolin- 
boff did  not  wish  to  lower  its  standard, 
as  all  the  others  did,  even  in  the  darkest 
days  of  the  Revolution.  Mirolinboff 
himself  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  abroad 
from  government  proceedings.  My  ac- 
quaintance with  him  was  of  the  great- 
est importance  to  me  personally.  I  owe 
to  him  much  of  my  development  as  a 
writer;  and  he  made  matters  easier  for 
me  by  appointing  me  sub-editor  of  his 
paper,  although  at  that  time  I  was  abso- 
lutely unknown  and  very  young.  Miro- 
linboff was  a  born  editor  and  taught  me 
also  to  like  the  occupation,  which  I  con- 
tinued to  follow  even  after  his  review 
had  been  given  up,  editing  now  one  jour- 
nal, now  another.  I  look  upon  it  as  one 
of  my  merits  that  I  have  helped  so  many 
young  writers,  who  are  now  becoming 
known." 


•  •  • 


Of  the  late  Robert  Hugh  Benson's 
adventures  in  authorship,  Arthur  Chris- 
topher   Benson,    in    Hugh, 
Benson  the  Memoirs  of  a  Brother,  sscys 
Writer  that  when  he  was  writing  a 

book  he  was  like  a  man  gal- 
loping across  country  in  a  fresh,  sunny 
morning,  and  shouting  aloud  for  joy. 
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When  he  was  actually  engaged  in  writ- 
ing he  was  oblivious  of  all  else,  and 
lived  in  a  sort  of  dream.  He  used  to 
make  a  rough  outline,  a  kind  of  scenario, 
indicating  the  gradual  growth  of  the 
plot.  That  was  done  rapidly,  and  he 
always  said  that  the  moment  his  char- 
acters were  conceived  they  began  to 
haunt  his  mind  with  emphatic  vividness; 
but  he  wrote  very  fast,  and  a  great  quan- 
tity at  a  time.     His  life  got  fuller  and 


fuller  of  engagements,  but  he  would  get 
back  to  Hare  Street  for  a  day  or  two, 
when  he  would  write  from  morning  to 
night  with  a  brief  interval  for  garden- 
ing or  handicraft,  and  briefer  intervals 
for  meals.  He  was  fond  oi  reading 
aloud  bits  of  his  books  as  they  grew.  He 
lead  all  of  his  books  aloud  to  his  mother 
in  manuscript,  and  paid  careful  heed  to 
her  criticisms,  particularly  with  referents 
to  his  female  characters.     Robert  Hugh 
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Benson's  favourite  among  his  own  books, 
and  it  was  also  the  favourite  of  Arthur 
Christopher  Benson,  was  Richard  Ray- 
nal.  Solitary,  "Of  course,"  comments 
Arthur  Christopher,  "it  is  an  archaic 
book,  and  written,  as  the  musicians  say, 
in  a  mode." 


•  • 


Naturally,  in  France  as  elsewhere,  the 
war  has  ushered  in  an  entire  new  litera- 
ture, or,  rather,  the  litera- 
Prench  Titles  ture  of  yesterday  has,  in  a 

single  stroke,  been  com- 
pletely transformed.  The  daily  papers 
are  running  as  serials  patriotic  novels 
with  such  expressive  titles  as  The  Blood 
of  France,  The  Bloody  Roads,  The 
Daughter  of  the  Boche  (Boche  is  the 
term  used  when  speaking  of  the  Germans 
and  is  perhaps  derived  from  caboche, 
which  means  noddle,  or  hob-nail),  The 
Lovers  of  the  Frontier,  The  Spy  of  Will- 
iam.  The  Hairy  Men  of  the  North.  The 
posters  in  front  of  the  theatres  are  simi- 
larly significant.  The  Fiancee  of  Glory, 
The  Soldiers  of  France,  The  TrirColour 
of  Youth,  Forward  March,  and  The 
Huns.  Of  books  of  a  more  serious  na- 
ture Les  Annales  of  Paris  in  a  recent 
issue,  mentions  the  following:  Scraps  of 
Paper,  What  One  Should  Know  of  the 
Origins  of  the  War,  Who  Wanted  the 
Warf,  the  Violation  of  the  Neutrality  of 
Belgium  and  Luxemburg,  The  Lessons 
of  the  Yelloiu  Book,  The  History  of  the 
War  Through  the  Army  Bulletins,  The 
Illustrated  History  of  the  War,  and  The 
Responsibilities  of  Germany. 


•  • 


Every    other    day    brings    us    a    new 
version  of  the  battle  of  Dorking  with 

its  very  necessary  warn- 
Amcricans  Take  ing  to  the  American 
Notice  people  regarding  the  in- 

adequacy of  our  na- 
tional defence.  These  books  are  being 
written,  not  as  the  late  Frank  R.  Stock- 
ton's The  Great  War  Syndicate  was 
written,  in  a  spirit  of  rollicking  nonsense. 
There  is  little  attempt  at  humour,  for 
since  the  first  of  last  August*  war  is  not 
a  topic  to  be  considered  in  its  humourous 

•These   paragraphs   were   written   before 
the  unspeakable  atrocity  of  May  7th. 


aspect.  A  year  ago  we  should  probably 
have  scoffed  at  these  books  as  dealing 
with  what  most  of  us  considered  to  be 
a  remote  possibility.  But  there  is  no 
thought  of  scoffing  now.  We  must  learn 
the  lesson  of  those  terrible  months,  and 
the  writers  of  these  books  seem  deter- 
mined that  we  shall  learn  it.  Perhaps 
as  significant  as  any  of  them  is  Mr.  J. 
Bernard  Walker's  America  Fallen. 
Long  before  the  beginning  of  the  war  a 
chance  word  heard  in  Berlin  by  Mr. 
Walker  stirred  him  to  a  realisation  of 
the  danger  that  threatened  the  United 
States.  In  the  preface  to  his  book  he 
protests  his  lack  of  prejudice,  saying  that 
Germany  is  chosen  as  the  foe  to  point  the 
moral  of  our  unpreparedness  because 
German  unity  of  thought  and  action  pro- 
vide the  strongest  contrast  to  the  lack 
of  harmonious  purpose  and  co-ordinated 
effort  which  characterise  the  United 
States. 


•  •  • 


The  Treaty  of  Geneva,  which  brought 
the  European  War  to  a  close,  was  signed, 
on  March  i,  19 16,  by  the  peace  plenipo- 
tentiaries of  no  less  than  thirteen  nations. 
Throughout  the  preceding  summer,  au- 
tumn and  early  winter  the  struggle  had 
been  waged  with  unabated  fury.  Three 
million  troops  of  Italy  and  the  Balkan 
states  had  entered  the  struggle,  and  be- 
fore weight  of  numbers  and  a  crushing 
superiority  in  artillery  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  were  driven  back  upon  Buda- 
pest and  Vienna  in  the  east,  and  to  the 
Rhine  on  the  west.  Behind  their  new 
fortifications,  however,  they  seemed  im- 
pregnable, and  everything  pointed  to  a 
defensive  campaign  that  would  endure 
throughout  19 16.  But  Holland  sud- 
denly declaring  war,  intrenched  herself 
heavily  on  the  German  border,  and  a 
vast  allied  reserve  army  drove  down  in 
a  resistless  offensive  into  Westphalia, 
taking  the  German  army  in  the  right 
flank  and  rear,  and  capturing  the  great 
centres  of  artillery  and  ammunition  sup- 
ply in  Essen  and  the  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. 

•  •  • 

With  the  Krupp  and  other  factories 
in   the  hands  of   the  Alljes,   Germany 
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realised  that  the  war  must  end  auto- 
matically, and  accepted  the  friendly 
offices  of  the  Swiss  Government,  and  the 
peace  conference  opened  at  Geneva. 
There  was  little  trouble  in  coming  to 
terms  about  boundaries  and  territory. 
Russia,  holding  Constantinople,  agreed 
readily  to  the  recreation  of  Poland  as  a 
"bufEcr"  state,  France  regained  Alsace 
and  Lorraine,  and  to  Italy  were  restored 
her  lost  provinces.  Roumania,  Bulgaria, 
Servia  and  Japan  all  received  certain 
territorial  concessions.  But  when  the 
Allies  asked  for  an  indemnity  of  fifteen 
billions  of  dollars,  the  first  instalment  of 
which  would  be  paid  to  Belgium,  Ger- 
many stood  firm.  Nor  would  she  yield 
to  Great  Britain's  demand  for  the  reduc- 


tion of  the  German  fleet.  If  the  transfer 
of  so  much  as  a  ship's  launch  to  a  foreign 
flag  were  suggested,  the  Prussian  diplo> 
mats  declared,  Germany  would  with- 
draw at  once  from  the  convention,  and 
"would  fight  it  out  until  the  last  mark, 
the  last  loaf  of  bread,  and  the  last  man 
was  gone.  The  deadlock  brought  about 
a  week's  adjournment,  during  which  the 
world  was  in  a  state  of  profound  de- 
spondency over  the  probability  of  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  struggle.  But  the  next 
session  was  marked  by  a  dramatic  in- 
cident. 

The  German  plenipotentiary  an- 
nounced that  he  had  received  instructions 
from   Berlin  to  state  that  if  no  more 
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mention  were  made  of  the  dismember- 
ment of  her  fleet,  Germany  would  agree 
to  pay  the  indemnity  of  fifteen  billion 
dollars.  England  was  at  first  disposed 
to  insist  upon  her  point,  but  receded 
when  shown  by  the  rest  of  the  Allies  that 
the  assumption  by  Germany  of  this  enor- 
mous indebtedness  would  so  far  cripple 
her  financially  as  to  render  any  material 
increase  of  her  naval  forces  impossible 
before  the  existing  ships  had  become  ob- 
solete. So  on  March  i,  19 16,  the  treaty 
was  signed,  and  thereafter  men  said  to 
one  another  when  they  met:  "How  came 
it  about  that  Germany  so  suddenly 
agreed  to  pay  that  fifteen  billion  dollar 
indebtedness?"      •  •  • 

The  scene  changes  to  the  council 
chamber  of  Potsdam,  where  the  Kaiser  is 
speaking.  He  recalls  that  the  day  has 
come  and  gone  and  Germany  has  lost. 
But  defeat  has  brought  with  it  no 
diminution  of  energy  or  power.  For 
the  nation  there  is  a  new  future,  a  future 
beyond  the  seas,  in  the  southern  half  of 
the  great  American  continent.  In  the 
way  of  that  future  there  is  only  one  ob- 
stacle, the  fiction  which  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  "Monroe  Doctrine."  A 
secret  agreement  has  been  reached  by 
which  Great  Britain  has  pledged  herself 
to  a  neutral  attitude  on  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  except  so  far  as  it  aflFects  her 
own  North  American  possessions.  With 
this  neutrality  assured,  the  great  vulner- 
able American  Republic,  endeavouring  to 
support  a  line  of  first-class  international 
policies  with  a  third-class  navy,  and  with 
practically  negligible  military  forces,  is 
open  to  easy  conquest.  The  burden  of 
the  fifteen  billion  dollar  indemnity  must 
be  lifted  from  the  German  people  and 
placed  on  the  United  States.  The  first 
step  for  the  proposed  invasion  has  been 
taken  by  the  acquisition  by  purchase 
from  Denmark  of  the  island  of  St. 
Thomas  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
moral  justification  for  the  invasion  is 
based  on  the  fact  that  America  has  been 
supplying  guns,  ammunition  and  military 
stores  and  equipment  to  Germany's 
enemies.  "On  yonder  side  of  the  At- 
lantic," says  the  Kaiser,  "lies  an  unde- 


fended treasure  land,  fifty  billions  of 
whose  one  hundred  and  fifty  billions  of 
wealth  are  to  be  found  on  the  seaboard, 
and  within  easy  reach  of  an  expedition- 
ary force  and  the  guns  of  a  hostile  fleet. 
It  is  my  purpose  that  the  German 
navy,  on  whose  behalf  I  have  assumed 
the  indemnity,  shall  be  made  the  instru- 
ment for  securing  the  means  of  payment. 
It  will  appeal  to  your  sense  of  the  fitness 
of  things  that  the  United  States,  which 
has  contributed  so  largely  to  our  defeat, 
should  pay  the  cost  of  this  war  and  that 
the  navy  should  pay  the  part  of  collector. 
That,  gentlemen,  is  the  plan,  and 
April  I,  1916,  will  be  'Der  TagM" 


•  • 


On  the  very  day  of  the  signing  of  the 
Treaty  of  Geneva  the  great  fleet  of  Ger- 
man merchant  ships  which  had  been  in- 
terned in  American  ports  set  sail  for  the 
Fatherland.  To  make  easier  the  task  of 
demobilisation,  the  German  Government 
announced  that  military  rule  and  censor- 
ship would  be  continued  a  few  weeks 
more.  Behind  this  screen  a  picked  force 
of  two  hundred  thousand  veterans  of 
the  first  line  was  diverted  to  the  leading 
German  seaports.  Soon  loaded  trans- 
ports were  slipping  their  harbours  and 
putting  to  sea.  On  March  15  th  the  an- 
nouncement was  made  through  the  Ber- 
lin newspapers  that  the  whole  German 
fleet,  after  a  review  in  the  Bight  of 
Heligoland,  would  undertake,  for  the 
purpose  of  regaining  its  sealegs,  a  series 
of  vast  manoeuvres  in  the  mid-Atlantic 
The  morning  of  March  i8th  the  greatest 
naval  force  that  had  ever  assembled 
under  the  German  flag  was  drawn  up 
at  Heligoland.  The  first  line,  six  miles 
in  length,  was  made  up  of  dreadnoughts 
and  battle  cruisers,  the  second  line  of 
pre-dreadnought  battleships,  the  third  of 
armoured  cruisers  and  light  cruisers,  the 
fourth  of  destroyers  and  seagoing  sub- 
marines, and  the  fifth  of  the  auxiliaries. 
All  this  was  printed  broadcast  for  the 
world.  What  was  not  printed  were  the 
sealed  orders  of  the  admiral  of  the  Red 
Fleet  and  of  the  Blue  Fleet.  But  in  ac- 
cordance with  these  orders,  on  March  20, 
19 1 6,  in  the  dark  of  a  moonless  night, 
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the  last  ship  in  the  greatest  naval  raid 
ever  planned  in  the  history  of  the  world 
headed  silently  from  the  Bight  of  Heli- 
goland for  the  North  Sea  and  the  coast 
of  North  America. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  United  Sutes 
people  were  going  about  their  business 
and  pleasure  in  fancied  security,  while 
for  the  payment  of  fraudulent  pension 
claims  Congress  was  voting  the  money 
that,  properly  spent,  would  have  made 
the  fancied  security  real  security.  In  the 
papers  some  attention  was  being  paid  to 
the  reported  negotiations  between  Ger- 
many and  Denmark  with  regard  to 
the  purchase  of  St.  Thomas.  On 
March  24th  the  Secretary  of  State  gave 
out  a  reassuring  interview  in  which  he 
emphasised  the  pleasant  relations  that 
existed  and  would  continue  to  exist  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Germany. 
But  just  a  week  later,  on  the  evening  of 
March  31st,  came  the  news  that  the 
German  Government  had  announced  the 
purchase  of  St.  Thomas  and  the  inten- 
tion of  making  it  one  of  the  strongest 


naval  bases  in  the  world,  and  that  night, 
at  the  call  of  the  President,  a  meeting 
of  the  Cabinet  convened  in  the  White 
House.  For  the  first  time  the  gravity 
of  the  situation  was  realised.  The  truth 
of  the  dispatch  had  been  confirmed  by 
the  German  Ambassador.  The  British 
Ambassador,  asked  what  reliance  the 
United  States  might  put  on  the  English 
fleet,  said  that  the  failure  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  make  any  protest 
against  the  violation  of  Belgium  neu- 
trality, the  strewing  of  mines  on  the  high 
seas,  and  other  violations  of  the  humani' 
tarian  laws  of  war,  had  so  estranged  the 
sympathies  of  the  British  nation  that  its 
government  could  pledge  itself  to  noth- 
ing more  than  an  attitude  of  strict  neu- 
trality. From  the  chief  of  staff  of  the 
army  and  the  president  of  the  general 
board  of  the  navy  the  Cabinet  learned 
the  terrible  disparity  both  on  land  and 
on  sea  that  would  be  against  this  country 
in  the  event  of  conflict.  With  a  navy 
scattered  all  over  the  world,  a  mere 
handful  of  troops  on  the  Atlantic  sea- 
board, coast  fortifications  that  could  be 
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taken  in  reverse,  it  would  be  an  easy 
matter  for  the  enemy  to  lay  our  seacoast 
cities  under  tribute,  and,  in  the  first  week 
of  the  war,  to  land  sufficient  forces  to 
capture  all  the  arsenals,  ammunition, 
supplies  and  factories  for  the  manufac- 
ture of  guns,  rifles  and  powder.  Long 
before  our  widely  scattered  mobile  armj 
of  thirty  thousand  regulars  and  sixty 
thousand  militia  could  be  brought  to- 
gether effeaively  to  stay  his  progress. 
It  was  the  advice  of  the  chief  of  stafiF 
of  the  army  that  in  his  dealings  with  the 
German  Government  the  Secretary  of 
State  should  put  on  kid  gloves  of  the 
very  softest  texture.  The  Secretary  of 
State  did  so.  But  six  hours  after  that 
Cabinet  meeting  closed  Germany  de- 
clared war  on  the  United  States. 

Even  regarded  in  the  light  of  purely 
imaginary  fiction,  the  subsequent  chap- 
ters of  Mr.  Walker's  book  are  not  ex- 
actly pleasant  reading  for  Americans. 
He  finds  no  evasion  of  the  price  to  be 
paid  for  national  negligence;  he  evokes 
no  bolt  from  the  blue  to  blast  the  on- 


coming German  fleet  and  scatter  its 
hulks  over  the  sea.  Relentlessly  the  tale 
is  carried  to  its  bitter  end.  The  dawn  of 
April  ist  sees  the  Teuton  dreadnoughts 
in  New  York  Harbour,  the  American 
ships  in  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  sunk  t^ 
submarines,  and  the  forts  on  whidi  the 
city  has  relied  for  protection  in  the  hands 
of  German  land  forces.  Five  billion 
dollars,  with  an  immediate  first  payment 
of  live  hundred  million  dollars  in  gold, 
is  the  stipulated  price  of  New  York's 
ransom.  A  counter  proposal  of  one  bil- 
lion with  a  cash  payment  of  fifty  millions 
brings  nothing  but  a  rain  of  shells  that 
send  the  dominating  structures  of  the 
city  tumbling  to  the  ground.  There  is 
nothing  to  do  but  to  yield,  and  the 
capitulation  of  New  York  is  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  similar  surrender  of  Boston 
and  Washington.  On  the  sea  the  CScr- 
mans,  using  the  American  secret  naval 
code,  lure  the  American  fleet  in  the 
Caribbean  into  a  fight  against  over- 
whelming odds,  and  the  last  American 
ship  goes  down  under  a  hurricane  of  fire 
and  steel.    It  is  the  reaping  of  the  whirl- 
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wind,  and  when  Pittsburgh  is  captured  contributions    to    technical    magazines, 

and  the  National  Government  at  Cin-  written  in  the  leisure  hours  of  his  work, 

cinnati  accepts  the  humiliating  terms  of  He  has  filled  the  position  of  editor  of 

the  invader  the  chief  of  staff  offers  the  the  Scientific  American  for  the  past  scv- 

following  advice:  "I  would  surest  that  cntcen  years.     During  this  period  most 

the  government  pay  this  indemnity  and  of  the  more  important  engineering  ar- 

writc  it  off  on  the  national  ledger  as  tides  on  that  journal  have  come  from 

the  cost  of  being  taught  the  great  na-  his  pen.     He  has  made  a  special  study 

tional  duty  of  military  preparedness."  of  naval  affairs,  and  is  a  firm  believer 
1  the  controlling  influence  of  sea  power 
J.  Bernard  Walker,  who  was  a  civil 
engineer  by  profession,  entered  the  field 


in  shaping  national  destinies.     His  writ- 
thc  Navy  and  Merchant  Marine 


of  journalism  as  the  result  of  frequent      date  from  a  special  edition  of  the  Scien- 
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lific  American  on  the  Navy  brought  out 
during  the  Spanish-American  War,  of 
which  nearly  half  a  million  copes  were 
sold. 

His  latest  work  of  this  character  was 
a  series  of  articles  entitled  "A  Land- 
man's Log  Aboard  the  Battleship  North 
Dakota,  giving  personal  impressions 
of  a  two-weeks'  cruise  with  the  Atlan- 
tic fleet  during  the  autumn  r 


A  German  view,  that  of  Dr.  Leon 
Kellner,  professor  of  English  literature 
in  the  University  of  Zcer- 
In  German  nowitz,    Austria,     finds    in 
EyM  Henry    James    a    spiritual 

kinship  with  Hawthorne. 
They  both  cultivated  the  same  species  of 
art,  differing  only  in  the  choice  of  mat- 
ter, a  natural  result  of  the  different  cir- 
cumstances of  their  lives.  Professor 
Kellner  regards  Henry  James  as  an  em- 
bodied protest  against  the  vulgar  misuse 
of  language  which  celebrates  its  triumphs 
in  the  rhetoric  characteristic  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  American  press. 

Polysyllabic  words  of  Lalin  origin, 
proliiity,  circumlocution,  craii  exaggera- 
tion, aensatioDalism,  constant  stiiving  for 
crude  effect!,  hurrah-patriotism,  fawning 
upon  the  mob,  a  mania  for  quotation,  predi- 
lection for  the  commonplaces  of  the  school 
of  Martin  Tupper,  false  tenti  mentality, 
complacent  philiidnitm — Jamea  abhors  these 
abomioationi  with  all  his  soul.  And  in 
hii  hatred  of  this  crudity  and  flatness  of 
provincial  authorship,  his  ideal  of  art  ii 
to  keep  aloof  as  far  as  possible  not  only 
from  the  common,  but  also  from  the  pop- 
ular, from  the  obvious,  and  likewise  from 
the  readily  comprehensible.  He  has  such 
contempt  for  the  piling  up  of  incidents  that, 
where  possible,  he  eliminates  action  atto- 
gether.  Psychological  aoalysii  «nd  mas- 
tery of  the  art  of  words  are  to  him  the 
cnly   legitimate   resources   of   the   writer  of 

Comparing  Henry  James  and  William 
Dean  Howells,  Professor  Kellner  con- 
siders finesse  to  be  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  them  both.    The  reader 


of  whom  their  figures  would  appeal  must 
be  prepared  to  solve  psychological  prob- 
lems, enigmas  of  character.  They  them- 
selves furnish  only  the  material  in  a  cer- 
tain way. 

They  exhibit  a  man  or  a  woman  in  daily 
life — show  us  how  they  eat  and  drink,  pay 
visits  and  talk,  how  they  go  about  their 
work  and  pass  their  leisure  hours.  In  the 
midst  of  these  everyday  occurrences  a  fate- 
ful situation  ii  evolved — what  he  or  she 
will  do  in  that  juncture  signifies  a  deci- 
sioD  affecting  their  whole  future:  how  will 
he,  how  will  she,  decide?  In  the  case  of 
every  other  story-teller  one  can  predict 
with  a  great  degree  of  probability  what 
the  decision  will  be — with  James  never, 
rarely  with  Howells.  The  women,  par- 
ticularly, are  inscrutable  to  the  average  in- 
telligence. 

Our  opinion  has  been  asked  as  to  the 
two  most  distinctive  novels  from  Ameri- 
can authors  that  the  present 
An  Opinion  year  has  so  far  produced. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  our  emphatic  choice  is,  first, 
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TITLE      PACT      or      "THE      K(»TH      SEA      TIMES," 

PRINTED      AND      IU.U8TRATED      ON 

M.   S.   KING    EDWARD  VII,  WITH  THE 


Mr.  Booth  Tarkington's  The  Turmoil 
and,  second,  Mr.  Poole's  The  Harbour. 
In  The  Turmoil  we  have  ripe  achieve- 
ment; in  The  Harbour  we  have  rich 
promise.  While  on  this  subject  we  had 
better  acknowledge  the  many  complaints 
that  have  come  to  us  that  The  Book- 
man in  its  review  in  the  March  number 
did  scant  justice  to  Mr.  Tarkington's 
story.  That  these  complaints  arc  based 
on  sound  justice  we  do  not  attempt  to 
deny.  We  offer  this  confession  as  a 
partial  amendment.     The  Turmoil,  by 


the  way,  from  the  reports  at  the  back 
of  the  May  issue,  broke  all  records  in 
the  history  of  The  Bookman  lists,  with 
four  hundred  and  four  out  of  a  possible 
four  hundred  and  fifty  points.  It  held 
first  place  in  thirty-eight  out  of  the  forty- 
five  reports  sent  in.  It  was  second  on 
three  lists,  but  did  not  appear  at  all  in 
the  returns  from  Albany,  New  York, 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  Toledo,  Ohio,  or 
Waco,  Texas.  As  some  one  naively 
asked,  "What's  the  matter  with  Albany, 
San  Antonio,  Toledo  and  Waco?" 


THE  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA 

BY  ALGERNON  TASSIN 
Part  IV — New  York  and  the  Making  of  a  Metropolis. 


"I  AM  satisfied,"  wrote  Benjamin  Rush 
in  1799,  "the  ratio  of  intellect  is  as 
twenty  to  one  and  of  knowledge  one 
hundred  to  one,  in  these  States  compared 
with  what  they  were  before  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution."  This  was  the  year 
that  Charles  Brockden  Brown  thought 
both  were  ripe  enough  to  create  in  New 
York  City  a  demand  for  a  purely  literary 
journal.  The  Monthly  Magazine  and 
American  Review  had  been  a  long-cher- 
ished plan.  It  languished  and  dwindled 
until  in  1801  it  was  rebaptized  into  a 
momentary  resuscitation,  the  American 
Review  and  Literary  Journal, 

Juliet  might  persuade  herself  there 
was  nothing  in  a  name,  but  the  propri- 
etors of  American  magazines — like  the 
proprietors  of  American  theatres — seem 
always  to  have  reasoned  differently. 
Since  the  beginning  they  have  sought  to 
hoodwink  their  hoodoo,  in  the  manner 
of  the  landlord  who  hoped  to  lay  his 
unprofitable  ghost  by  putting  up  another 
sign  on  his  inn.  In  Brown's  case,  as  in 
all  similar  shifts  in  the  magazine  world, 
the  expedient  proved  unsuccessful.  A 
magazine  that  changes  its  name  in  hopes 
of  bettering  its  condition  should  remem- 
ber the  old  counsel  to  brides,  and  change 
the  letter  also.  As  long  as  this  remained 
the  same,  there  was  no  sufficient  public 
for  Brown's  magazine.  At  the  century's 
very  beginning,  and  in  New  York  City, 
neither  intellect  nor  knowledge  was 
present  in  sufficient  quantity'  to  support 
a  periodical  consisting  entirely  of  re- 
views, reports  of  foreign  works,  and  a 
literary  journal.  It  was  just  another 
one  of  those  magnificent  and  foolish  un- 
dertakings of  which  we  have  seen  so 
many ;  "yet  by  the  bones  about  the  way- 
side we  have  come  into  our  own." 

The  "vision"  of  the  pioneer,  Brown 


shared  with  the  rest;  and  he  stated  it  in 
a  dignified  announcement  free  from  ver- 
biage and  the  already  stereotyped  diplo- 
macies of  the  trade: 

The  American   people  are   perhaps   more 
distinguished   than   those   of  Europe   by   an 
universal  attention  to  the  active  and  lucra- 
tive pursuits  of  life.    This  habit  has  grown 
out  of  the  necessities  of  their  situation.    But 
there  is  reason  now  to  expect  more  attention 
to    polite    literature   and   to   science.     Some 
European  critics  hold  our  pretensions  in  con- 
tempt, and  many  among  ourselves  seem  in- 
clined to  degrade  our  countrymen  below  the 
common   level.     The  causes  why   the   intel- 
lectual soil  of  America  is  so  comparatively 
sterile  are  obvious.     We  do  not  cultivate  it. 
It  is  only  the  gradual  influence  of  time  that 
will  generate  and  continue  a  race  of  artists 
and  authors  purely  indigenous  and  who  may 
vie  with  those  of  Europe.     This  period   is, 
probably,  at  no  great  distance ;  and  no  means 
seem  better  calculated  to  hasten  so  desirable 
an  event  than  those  of  literary  repositories. 
It  is  from  the  want  of  a  clear  and  compre- 
hensive survey  of  our  literary  products  that 
we  are  in  a  great  measure  to  ascribe  the  cen- 
sures of  foreign  critics.    The  plan  of  a  Re- 
view,   so   new   in    America,    has   had    many 
prejudices  and  obstacles  to  surmount.    It  was 
thought  that  young  American  writers  would 
not  bear  criticism  and  must  be  treated  with 
peculiar  indulgence.    Experience  has  proved 
this  objection  to  be  without  foundation.    How 
far  those  who  have  executed  the  department 
of  criticism  are  qualified  for  the  undertaking, 
the  public  have  it  in  their  power  to  decide. 
Their  purpose  has  been  not  so  much  to  ex- 
hibit their  own  opinions  as  the  spirit  and  the 
manner  of  the  author.    It  is  not  probable  that 
any  individual  can  be  found  who  with  the 
requisite  ability  and  inclination  has  leisure 
and  perseverance  enough,  successfully  to  con- 
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duct  a  work  of  this  kind.  Depending  then  as 
it  must  do  on  persons  of  various  pursuits  and 
different  political  sentiments,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  occasional  difference  of  opinion 
should  appear.  But  whatever  bias  may  at 
times  appear  on  one  side  or  the  other,  it  is 
hoped  that  nothing  will  be  discerned  that 
indicates  the  narrow  and  mean  spirit  of  little 
minds.  Those  who  look  for  the  ordinary  ef- 
fusions of  party-politics  must  turn  elsewhere. 
Morality  and  religion  we  shall  feel  it  our 
duty  to  maintain  to  the  best  of  our  ability. 
Original  essays  we  confidently  hope  for,  but 
no  promises  are  given. 

In  the  last-mentioned  hope,  as  in  all 
the  others,  he  was  destined  to  disappoint- 
ment. He  had  been  obliged  to  furnish 
almost  the  entire  contents  of  the  earlier 
magazine ;  it  was  the  same  with  this  and 
with  its  successor,  the  Literary  Mag- 
azine and  American  Register,  established 
in  Philadelphia  in  1803.  This  third  of 
his  gallant,  premature  endeavours  struck, 
in  the  more  intellectual  soil  of  the  latter 
city,  roots  hardly  enough  to  suck  up  a  five 
years'  subsistence.  But  even  there  he  ran 
his  engine  at  one-man  power.  In  1804 
he  wrote  to  his  brother:  "You  will  find 
but  a  single  communication  in  this  num- 
ber— all  the  rest  of  the  original  prose 
I  have  been  obliged  to  supply  myself,  for 
which  I  am  sorry,  for  the  sake  of  the 
credit  of  the  work  as  well  as  of  my  own 
ease.  The  whole  original  department  of 
July  I  have  been  obliged  to  spin  out  of 
my  own  brain.  You  will  probably  find 
it,  of  consequence,  very  dull." 

A  letter  he  had  written  his  brother 
from  New  York  in  1800  mentions  other 
difficulties.  "Yesterday  the  due  number 
of  copies  of  number  three  of  the  mag- 
azine was  put  on  board  the  stage  for 
your  city,  where  I  hope  they  have  season- 
ably arrived.  This  once  the  printers  have 
been  tolerably  punctual  and  hereafter  I 
have  reason  to  think  they  will  be  regu- 
lar. Book-making,  as  you  observe,  is  the 
dullest  of  trades,  and  the  utmost  that 
any  American  can  look  for  in  his  native 
country  is  to  be  reimbursed  for  his  un- 
avoidable expenses.  The  salability  of  my 
works  will  much  depend  upon  their  pop- 


ularity in  England."  Perhaps  he  would 
have  lost  faith  in  his  vision  if  he  could 
have  foreseen  that  a  half  century  later 
his  chief  successor  in  New  York  would 
still  be  fighting  desperately — to  fall  at 
last — the  same  foe,  if  under  a  new  face. 
Said  the  Knickerbocker  in  an  article  on 
Leland  in  1856:  "Apart  from  the  ed- 
itors of  newspapers,  where  shall  we  find 
a  body  of  men,  however  innumerous, 
who  can  earn  their  daily  bread  by  their 
pen  alone?"  We  are  filled  with  shame 
and  indignation  at  the  legislative  stu- 
pidity which  offers  a  few  miserable  types 
of  American  professional  litterateur  as 
victims  to  the  niggardly  reprinting  of 
a  rival  literature."  The  main  situation 
had  not  altered  much,  even  if  a  book 
could  count  upon  wider  distribution  than 
in  the  eleven  cities  where  Brown  had 
agents.  "As  collection  of  small  sums  is 
difficult  and  expensive,  those  who  reside 
at  a  distance  from  Boston,  Hartford, 
New  Haven,  Albany,  Philadelphia,  Bal- 
timore, Richmond,  Alexandria,  Norfolk, 
Charleston,  and  Savannah,  where  num- 
bers are  sold,  will  kindly  designate  some 
person  in  their  town  as  agent  to  receive 
and  pay  for  their  copies."  This  difficulty 
and  others  caused  Brown  to  turn  his 
magazine  into  a  quarterly  at  fifty  cents 
a  number.  "The  thin  population  of  the 
United  States  renders  it  impossible  to 
procure  sufficient  support  from  any  one 
city,  and  the  dispersed  situation  of  read- 
ers, the  embarrassments  attending  the 
diffusion  of  copies  over  a  wide  extent  of 
country,  and  the  obstacles  to  a  prompt 
collection  of  the  small  sums  which  so 
cheap  a  publication  demanded,  are,  it  is 
presumed,  satisfactory  reasons  for  alter- 
ing the  publication  so  as  to  diminish  these 
inconveniences." 

In  spite  of  all  shifts,  however,  his 
thoroughly  creditable  and  well-arranged 
review  went  down.  There  was  not 
enough  public  for  its  purely  intellectual 
appeal.  All  European  travellers  of  the 
period  agreed  that  Americans  were  in- 
ordinately devoted  to  making  money,  and 
the  Scotch  Mackenzie  said  that  the  de- 
scendants of  the  Dutch  particularly  were 
avaricious.    Those  people  in  New  York, 
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too,  that  might  have  had  leisure  and  in- 
clination to  improve  their  minds,  spent 
all  their  time  out  of  the  counting-house 
in  social  pleasures.  The  little  Dutch 
town,  said  Felix  de  Beaujour,  was  the 
only  one  in  America  which  had  a  really 
continental  quality — the  others  were 
English  or  West  Indian.  Close-fisted 
these  Dutchmen  might  be,  but  they  were 
very  fond  of  gayeties;  and  very  hos- 
pitable in  entertainment  at  their  own 
homes.  A  resident  of  Philadelphia  re- 
marked in  1806  that  there  were  fewer 
taverns  frequented  by  the  genteel  than  in 
his  own  city,  and  strangers  received  far 
more  attention.  Most  of  the  energy 
which  cultivated  New  Yorkers  could 
spare  from  business  went  out  in  main- 
taining a  round  of  social  pleasures, 
strictly  after  business  hours.  The  only 
people  who  cared  about  reading,  they 
naturally  seized  eagerly  upon  a  kind 
which,  so  far  from  taking  time  from 
their  social  pursuits,  added  a  zest  to 
them.  Rarely  has  a  more  delightful 
morning  dawned  in  a  gay,  gossipy  little 
world  than  January  24,  1807,  when  the 
first  number  of  Salmagundi  appeared. 

Launcelot     Langstaff,     Anthony 
Evergreen,  and  William  Wizard 

"Its  object,"  wrote  Paulding,  "was  to 
ridicule  the  follies  and  foibles  of  the 
fashionable  world.  Though  we  had  not 
anticipated  anything  beyond  a  local  cir- 
culation, the  work  extended  throughout 
the  United  States  and  acquired  great 
popularity.  It  was,  I  believe,  the  first 
of  its  kind  in  the  country;  produced 
numerous  smaller  publications,  none  of 
which,  however,  extended  beyond  a  few 
numbers;  and  formed  somewhat  of  an 
era  in  our  literature.  It  reached  two 
volumes,  and  we  could  have  continued  it 
indefinitely;  but  the  publisher,  with  that 
liberality  so  characteristic  of  these  mod- 
ern Maecenases,  declined  to  concede  to 
us  a  share  of  the  profits,  which  had  be- 
come considerable."  Yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  distinctly  understood  in  the 
beginning  that  Longworth,  the  publisher, 
in  assuming  all  the  risks,  would  assume 


the  profits  also.  "We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  pecuniary  concerns  of  this 
paper,"  ran  the  editorial  announcement 
in  the  first  number;  "its  success  will 
yield  us  neither  pride  nor  profit,  nor  will 
its  failure  occasion  to  us  either  loss  or 
mortification."  The  authors,  indeed, 
could  not  have  calculated  on  the  paper's 
doing  more  than  pay  expenses — ^well- 
nigh  universal  experience  would  have 
taught  them  to  expect  even  less.  When 
Longworth  suggested,  fairly  enough, 
that  they  take  out  a  copyright,  they  had 
answered  that  it  was  not  worth  while. 
Consequently  Longworth  was  quite 
within  his  rights  when,  having  taken  it 
out  himself  in  addition  to  the  initial  risk, ' 
he  refused  to  share  his  profits  with  them. 
But  he  seems  at  least  to  have  begun  to 
do  so,  for  the  three  authors  received 
from  him  one  hundred  dollars  apiece. 
It  may  well  be  that  as  they  saw  the 
profits  unexpectedly  mounting  up,  they 
took  an  attitude  which  the  publisher  felt 
some  justification  in  resenting.  The  im- 
mediate cause  of  their  abrupt  retirement 
on  the  twentieth  number  was  his  ad- 
vancing the  price  to  one  shilling.  Pauld- 
ing calculated  that  he  and  Irving  had 
enriched  their  publisher  by  ten  thousand 
dollars  when  the  copyright  expired 
in  1822. 

Salmagundis  success  at  the  time  was 
quite  enough  to  turn  the  head  of  every 
publisher  who  had  in  the  teeth  of  ex- 
perience handsomely  undertaken  to  as- 
sume all  risks,  and  of  authors  who  flew 
afterward  on  fire  to  hear  such  rich  re- 
prisals were  so  nigh  and  yet  not  theirs. 
Eight  hundred  copies  of  the  fourth  issue 
sold  on  the  day  of  publication  in  a  town 
of  eighty  thousand  inhabitants  was  elec- 
trifying. At  first  it  was  to  have  been 
published — like  The  Philistine  almost  a 
century  later — "every  once  in  a  while," 
but  in  its  first  flush  of  triumph  it  became 
a  weekly.  Though  it  moderated  its  pace 
later,  it  continued  to  show  all  competi- 
tors Atalanta's  heels — especially  its 
"next-door  [neighbour.  Town,"  which 
soon  dropped  out  of  the  running.  The 
waggish  impertinence,  buoyant  and 
bland,  of  the  mysterious  trio,  Launcelot 
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Langstaff,  Anthony  Evergreen,  and  Wil- 
liam Wizard,  decidedly  caught  on.  It 
was  a  new  thing  for  authors  to  take 
themselves  so  lightly  (their  levity  being 
possibly  occasioned  by  the  comforting 
knowledge  that  Longworth  was  footing 
the  bills).  "The  paper  on  which  this 
work  will  be  printed  is  that  held  in 
highest  estimation  by  young  ladies  for 
buckling  up  their  hair,"  read  the  an- 
nouncement. 

Imitations,  as  Paulding  said,  shot  up 
everywhere.  Though  most  of  them 
withered  overnight,  the  neat  drolleries 
of  the  original  remained  for  a  long  while 
the  aspiration  of  every  young  writer. 
•  Why  not,  indeed,  since  Irving  was  the 
only  American  who  had  as  yet  captured 
the  coveted  London  approbation  ?  "We 
had  a  Dennie,"  said  the  Philadelphia 
Critic  censoriously  in  1820,  "yet  his 
classical  elegance  has  not  availed  to  pre- 
serve his  countr}'men  from  being  intoxi- 
cated by  the  quaintness  and  affectation  of 
the  Salmagundi  school."  But  Beatrice 
Ironside,  the  sprightly  editress  of  the 
Baltimore  Observer,  snapped  her  fingers 
at  the  earlier  Addisonian  tradition  of 
Dennie  with  as  much  delight  as  the  rest 
of  her  countrymen.  The  modified  type 
was  more  suitable  to  the  century.  "Al- 
though our  city  readers  have  most  prob- 
ably generally  seen  Salmagundi,"  she 
wrote,  "yet  we  cannot  forbear  extracting 
the  following  ludicrous  and  admirable 
description.  We  were  almost  apprehen- 
sive that  the  wit  which  sparkled  with 
such  continual  brilliancy  in  the  first 
numbers  would  have  too  soon  wasted 
fire,  but  we  are  delighted  to  find  the 
fifth  number  even  perhaps  surpasses  those 
which  preceded  it,  and  that  the  genius 
and  satirical  talents  of  the  facetious  edi- 
tors appear  to  be  as  inexhaustible  as  the 
subjects  which  call  them  forth." 

In  1 8 19  Paulding  made  an  attempt 
to  resuscitate  Salmagundi  while  Irving 
was  in  Europe.  A  letter  to  him  in  1820 
tells  the  story. 

Hearing  last  winter  that  you  had  finally 
declined  coming  home  and  finding  my  leisure 
time  a  little  heavy,  I  set  to  work  and  pre- 


pared several  numbers  of  a  continuation  of 
our  old  joint  production.  At  that  time  and 
subsequently,  I  was  entirely  ignorant  that 
you  contemplated  anything  of  the  kind  [in 
the'  Sketch  Book].  But  for  an  accidental 
delay,  my  first  number  would  have  got  the 
start  of  yours.  As  it  happened,  however,  it 
has  the  appearance  of  taking  the  field  against 
you,  which  neither  my  head  nor  my  heart 
will  sanction.  I  believe  my  work  has  not 
done  you  any  harm  in  the  way  of  rivalship, 
for  it  has  been  soundly  abused  by  many  per- 
sons and  compared  with  the  first  part  with 
many  degrading  expressions.  It  has  sold 
tolerably,  but  I  shall  discontinue  it  shortly. 

Paulding  was  always  disposed  to  rate 
their  youthful  venture  much  higher  than 
did  Irving.  "I  know  you  consider  old 
Sal  as  a  sort  of  saucy  flippant  troUope 
not  worth  fathering,"  he  wrote. 
Saucy  she  might  well  be — the  only 
American  magazine  who  retired  with 
flags  flying  in  the  very  midst  of  her  tri- 
umphs. Had  Father  Knickerbocker, 
who  came  along  twenty-five  years  later, 
taken  her  breezy  tip,  his  estate  would 
have  been  the  more  gracious. 

THE    GENIAL    SOCIAL    KNICKERBOCKER. 

"The  dapper  little  town  of  the  Dutch 
days,"  said  the  Knickerbocker  making 
its  opening  speech,  "has  bloated  into  the 
big  metropolis.  The  object  of  our  mag- 
azine is  to  represent  life  and  letters  as 
existing  here,  not  to  assume  their  regu- 
lation. In  literature,  young,  fresh,  and 
unhackneyed  as  Americans  are,  we 
are  already,  by  some  strange  fatuity, 
grievously  given  to  twaddle."  About  ten 
years  before  Bryant  had  written  the 
same  thing  to  Dana  concerning  his  mag- 
azine, the  Review  and  Athenaum,  "It 
is  true,  as  you  say,  that  there  is  a  want 
of  literary  entertainment  in  our  jour- 
nal. Biit  as  to  the  multitude  of  clever 
men  here  who  might  furnish  it,  let  me 
say  that  we  have  some  clever  men  here, 
to  be  sure,  but  they  are  naughtily  given 
to  instructing  the  world,  to  elucidating 
political  economy  and  jurisprudence, 
etc.  They  seem  to  think  it  a  sort  of  dis- 
grace to  be  entertaining.    Since  the  time 
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of  Salmagundi  the  city  has  grown  ex- 
ceedingly grave  and  addicted  to  solid 
speculations.  Paulding  sometimes  writes 
for  our  magizine,  and  we  pick  up  the 
rest  of  it  as  well  as  we  can."  This, 
then,  was  the  ideal  of  the  Knickerbocker 
— to  avoid  heavy  twaddle  and  to  seek 
to  entertain,  as  would  a  courtly  gentle- 
man at  his  own  table.  When  in  1862 
it  had  escaped  for  the  moment  the  many 
calamities  that  threatened  bankruptcy, 
it  permitted  itself  in  thanking  its  new 
friends  a  little  retrospect  of  its  honour- 
able history.  "People  were  *a  little 
aristocratic'  then — it  was  the  tone. 
Knick  held  up  its  head  with  the  best 
of  them ;  the  pld  gentleman  always  kept 
p:ood  company  and  scorned  the  canaille. 
Well,  he  found  friends  in  those  later 
darkened  days.  It  is  not  always  enough 
to  get  your  money's  worth  in  mere 
paper  and  names.  Pray  remember  that 
every  magazine  has  its  peculiar  subtle 
influence.  He  who  reads  Knick 
breathes  the  American  tone  for  thirty- 
years,  and  renders  himself  liable  of  be- 
ing suspected  to  be  a  gentleman  through 
long  habit  and  association."  And  years 
after  it  had  descended  into  rest,  Leland 
wrote  endearingly  in  a  similar  strain, 
from  the  midst  of  more  successful  maga- 
zines of  a  later  day,  "There  was  never 
anything  quite  like  the  Knickerbocker 
and  there  never  will  be  again.  It  re- 
quired a  sunny,  genial,  'social  atmosphere, 
such  as  we  had  before  the  war  and 
never  after ;  an  easy  writing  of  gay  and 
cultivated  men  for  one  another,  and 
not  painfully  elaborating  jocosities  as  in 

.     But  never  mind.     It  sparkled 

through  its  summer  time,  and  oh,,  how 
its  readers  loved  it!  I  sometimes  think 
that  I  would  like  to  hunt  up  the  old 
title-plate  with  Diedrich  Knickerbocker 
and  his  pipe,  and  issue  it  again  every 
month  to  a  few  dozen  subscribers  who 
loved  quaint  odds  and  ends,  till  I  too 
should  pass  away." 

Everything  was  done,  from  the  be- 
ginning, to  increase  this  atmosphere.  An 
early  number  regretted  that  the  impor- 
tant ground  once  occupied  by  the  Lon- 
don  Gentleman's  when   it  made  itself 


the  medium  through  which  gentlemen 
of  taste  or  science  communicated  with 
each    other,    had    been    abandoned    by 
modern   periodicals.     It  would  always 
be  happy  to  have  its  readers  exchange 
views  with  each  other.     The  Editors' 
Table,  where   it  chatted   at  ease  over 
everything  in  particular  and  nothing  in 
general,  was  its  glory.     Besides  this,  the 
editor  had  gossip  with  readers  and  cor- 
respondents and  remarked  upon  the  va- 
rious   contributions.      The     last-named 
practice    had    been    slowly    making    its 
way,  and  it  won  a  permanent  if  equivo- 
cal place  in  the  editorial  heart.     Prob- 
ably no  modern  editor  would  care  to 
examine   the  logic  of  it.     Bryant  had 
written  to  Dana  in  accepting  a  contri- 
bution for  the  Review  and  Athenaum, 
"You  will  appear  in  company  with  Mr. 
Halleck.     The  poem  entitled    *  Marco 
Bozzaris'  is  a  very  beautiful  thing.    An- 
derson was  so  delighted  with  it  that  he 
could  not  forbear  adding  the  expression 
of  his  admiration  at  the  end  of  the  poem. 
I  have  my  doubts  whether  it  is  not  bet- 
ter to  let  the  poetry  of  magazines  com- 
mend    itself     to     the     reader     by     its 
own   excellence."     The  Knickerbocker, 
though   subscribers   were   always   prais- 
ing its  Table  as  the  chief  and  peculiar 
attraction,  seemed  never  to  have  thought 
of  departing  from  the  fine  print  in  which 
it  had  been  the  modest  fashion  to  clothe 
editorial  utterance.     Possibly  it  typified 
the  still  small  voice  of  the  sleepless  mon- 
itor.   "So  interesting  a  part  of  your  mag- 
azine   ought    not    to    appear    in    such 
diminutive   type,"   protested  one  diplo- 
matic   correspondent.      Following    the 
fashion,    too,    the    type    always    grew 
smaller  as  the  Table  lengthened  from 
month  to  month.     Even  the  most  vo- 
racious guest  must  have  found  twenty- 
six   pages  of   well-nigh   invisible   print 
trying.     But  minute  as  it  was,  the  very 
vanishing    point    was    achieved    in    the 
monthly  extracts  from  rejected  articles. 
Perhaps  this  was  also  a  symbol.     Such 
type  nowadays  has  taken  its  last  stand, 
for   the   ordinary   God-fearing   citizen, 
in     the     franker     torture-chamber     of 
oculists.    In  i860  Editor's  Table  began 
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to  publish  a  retrospect  of  their  contrib- 
utors. It  was  a  war  measure  and  the 
magazine  was  being  starved  out,  but 
the  history  was  one  which  justified  self- 
satisfaction.  The  extracts  from  their 
editorial  correspondence,  too,  included 
all  of  America's  well-known  names  and 
many  English  ones.  Their  Ollapo- 
diana,  they  said,  had  proved  the  most 
pc^ular  series  of  papers  they  had  ever 
published. 

These  were  written  by  Willis  Clark, 
brother  of  the  editor,  upon  whose  death, 
in  1 84 1,  the  Table  had  a  four-page  ar- 
ticle. The  announcement  of  his  connec- 
tion with  the*  magazine  in  1834  ^^  an 
interesting  item.  "The  editor's  labours 
will  be  shared  with  his  brother,  whose 
residence  in  Philadelphia  will  oppose  no 
obstacle  to  a  regular  division  and  exe- 
cution of  the  duties  pertaining  to  the 
work,  the  mail  being  so  prompt  as  to  ren- 
der the  connection  entirely  practicable. 
Philadelphia  correspondents,  or  of  towns 
to  the  South  and  West  of  that  city,  will 
write  to  him  (f)Ost-paid  always).** 
When  Poe  attacked  the  Knickerbocker 
in  1843,  he  said  that  the  only  redeeming 
quality  of  the  editor  was  that  he  was 
the  brother  of  the  late  Willis  Clark. 
The  genial  fertile  author  of  OUapodiana, 
indeed,  exactly  realised  Bryant's  ideal 
of  a  magazine  man.  "I  suspect  we  shall 
be  sorely  tried  to  get  matter  for  the  mis- 
cellaneous department,*'  he  had  written 
Dana  in  1826  on  launching  his  maga- 
zine. "A  talent  for  such  articles  is 
quite  rare  in  this  country,  and  particu- 
larly in  this  city.  There  are  many  who 
can  give  grave,  sensible  discussions  on 
subjects  of  general  utility,  but  few  who 
can  write  an  interesting  or  diverting  ar- 
ticle for  miscellany.**  It  is  amusing  to 
recall  that  New  York  once  confessed 
that  it  had  to  go  to  Philadelphia  for 
the  light,  gay  chatter  which  should  keep 
people  awake. 

A  very  brilliant  start  had  the  maga- 
zine, but  its  able  inaugurator  gave  up 
the  editorship  in  less  than  j  year  on  ac- 
count of  failing  health.  To  him  and 
his  successor  Poe  thus  paid  his  respects 
in  his  article,  the  "New  York  Literati.** 


"Mr.  Charles  Fenno  Hoffman  was  the 
original  editor  of  the  Knickerbocker, 
and  gave  it  while  under  his  control  a 
tone  and  character  the  weight  of  which 
may  be  best  estimated  by  the  considera- 
tion that  the  work  received  an  impetus 
which  has  enabled  it  to  bear  on  alive, 
though  tottering,  month  after  month, 
under  Mr.  Lewis  Gaylord  Clark.  He 
subsequently  owned  and  edited  the 
American  Monthly,  one  of  the  best  jour- 
nals we  have  ever  had;  and  for  a  year 
conducted  the  New  York  Mirror." 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  Poe's  animos- 
ity, Clark  conducted  the  tottering  steps 
of  the  magazine  for  twenty  years  and 
for  about  half  that  time  at  least  gave 
it  a  success  undreamed  of  by  its  earlier 
editor.  "By  all  means  cultivate  the 
Knickerbocker,"  wrote  Bridge  to  Haw- 
thorne, seeking  to  find  an  opening.  "For 
one's  name  to  appear  there  is  an  intro- 
duction." A  young  writer,  however, 
effected  an  introduction  to  the  reader 
far  less  readily  than  to  the  editor.  For 
some  time  his  articles  seem  to  have  been 
modestly  signed  "By  a  New  Contrib- 
utor.** For  the  most  part,  only  the  bet- 
ter-known names  appeared.  These  im- 
mediately gave  the  magazine  prestige. 
On  the  financial  side,  the  number  of 
copies  had  by  the  middle  of  the  third 
year  grown  from  five  hundred  to  over 
four  thousand.  "With  proper  encour- 
agement American  periodicals  will  s«on 
surpass  those  of  England,*'  the  editor 
permitted  himself  to  remark  in  1837, 
surveying  his  increasing  success.  Sev- 
eral obstacles  lay  in  the  way,  however. 
The  chief  was  that  old  bogey,  the  unpaid 
subscription.  "Instead  of  purchasing 
our  magazines  as  in  England,"  the  dying 
Port  Folio  had  said  bitterly  in  1820, 
"we  subscribe  for  them."  Knicker- 
bocker had,  in  the  past  two  years  alone, 
lost  over  five  thousand  dollars.  Ap- 
pealing in  1837  to  delinquent  subscrib- 
ers, it  begged  to  point  out  that  maga- 
zines, unlike  newspapers,  had  little  or 
no  advertising  to  help  defray  expenses. 
One  hundred  and  seven  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions had  come  in  last  month,  they 
recorded  proudly;  but  the  editor  could 
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not  have  failed  to  reflect  that  subscrib- 
ers often  dodged  the  main  issue.  Again, 
the  business  management  of  the  maga- 
zine sometimes  did  not  keep  faith. 
After  Knickerbocker  had  begun  under 
the  most  flattering  auspices,  the  unprin- 
cipled management  of  the  original  pro- 
prietor soon  disgusted  the  public;  and 
the  new  proprietor  had  slowly  to  win 
back  their  confidence  again.  Agents, 
too,  swindled  both  public  and  manage- 
ment. As  with  Graham's  and  Godey's, 
there  was  the  increasing  complaint  on 
the  part  of  distant  subscribers  that  their 
numbers  reached  them  late  in  the 
month,  and  after  they  had  read  the  best 
articles  in  the  journals.  Early  in  1840, 
they  would  try  the  plan  of  mailing 
every  copy,  the  most  distant  first,  be- 
fore the  first  day  of  the  month,  on  which 
day  they  would  promptly  serve  their 
city  readers.  The  plan  seems  to  have 
been  unsuccessful  in  frustrating  the 
newspaperSi  however,  and  at  the  close 
of  1 840  they  announced  that  they  would 
secure  for  their  articles  the  protection 
of  copyright. 

The  easy  appropriation  of  their  ar- 
ticles by  foreign  prints  was  by  no  means 
so  exasperating."  After  all,  to  have  be- 
come successful  enough  to  be  black- 
mailed has  been  a  fortifying  reflection 
to  many  a  self-made  man;  and  a  griev- 
ance which  can  be  profitably  aired  has 
decidedly  good  points.  It  was  impres- 
sive to  be  able  to  complain  each  month 
that  an  article  of  the  month  before  had 
been  lifted  in  England,  even  without 
acknowledgment  or  "with  numerous 
mutilations  and  interpolations  suitable 
to  the  meridian  of  London."  In  1836 
is  recorded  with  a  complacent  purr  that 
no  less  than  nine  distinct  articles  of 
theirs,  each  inserted  as  original,  had 
appeared  in  one  number  of  the  London 
Ladies'  Cabinet  of  Fashion;  in  1840 
"Old  Knick  is  growing  cosmopolitan — 
several  of  our  articles  have  appeared  in 
French  and  German  magazines."  The 
year  before  there  had  been  much  swag- 
ger in  their  fine  scorn  of  Bentley's,  when 
it  announced  that  "arrangements  had 
been   made  for  the  appearance  of  the 


Crayon  papers  simultaneously  with 
their  appearance  in  the  United  States." 
Bentley's,  of  course,  had  done  nothing 
of  the  sort,  but  what  would  you? — suc- 
cess had  its  penalties  and  poor  Bentley's 
its  predicaments. 

Knick  had  been  very  proud  of  captur- 
ing Irving  at  last.  At  the  close  of  its 
first  year,  it  had  regretted  that  the  il- 
lustrious editor  of  Knickerbocker's  His- 
tory had  not  honoured  the  magazine, 
the  name  of  which  was  the  greatest  com- 
pliment America  had  ever  paid  to  his 
genius.  It  was  in  March,  1839,  that 
Irving  engaged  to  contribute  monthly 
to  its  pages,  for  two  thousand  dollars 
a  year  in  stated  instalments,  "I  am 
tired  of  writing  volumes,"  he  said  as 
he  made  his  vow.  "They  do  not  af- 
ford exactly  the  relief  I  require  as  I 
grow  old.  I  have  thought  therefore  of 
securing  to  myself  a  snug  corner  in 
some  periodical  where  I  might  loll  at 
my  ease  in  my  elbow  chair  and  chat 
sociably  on  any  chance  subject  that 
might  pop  into  my  brain."  The  task 
of  writing  every  month  proved  irksome 
to  him,  however,  and — says  Pierre  Irv- 
ing— the  returns  were  less  prompt  than 
he  had  anticipated.  But  his  good  will 
to  the  magazine  and  to  Lewis  Clark  in- 
duced him  to  continue  his  connection  for 
two  years. 

In  1843  Poe  ran  amuck  among  the 
magazines  in  a  style  which  was  amaz- 
ing even  for  him.  He  printed  in  the 
New  World  of  March  eleventh  an  ar- 
ticle which  Knickerbocker  announced  the 
following  month  it  had  rejected.  It 
seems  likely,  says  Griswold  caustically, 
that  he  had  subsequently  somewhat  al- 
tered his  remarks  upon  that  magazine, 
as  he  could  scafcely  have  expected  them 
to  assert  that  their  own  glory  had  for- 
ever departed  and  that  the  principal 
cause  of  its  melancholy  decline  might 
be  traced  to  its  peculiar  and  unappre- 
ciated editor,  Lewis  Clark.  "The  pres- 
ent condition  of  this  periodical  is  that 
of  a  poorly  cooked-up  concern,  a  huge, 
handsome-looking  body,  but  without  a 
soul.  The  sooner  it  dies  the  better  it 
will  be  for  the  proprietors;  but  if  they 
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will  secure  an  able  and  efficient  editor, 
we  doubt  not  that  it  might  be  placed 
in  the  noble  station  it  once  occupied. 
Neither  do  we  like  the  nominal  editor 
of  Graham's  Magazine.  A  pretty  good 
compiler,  he  possesses  too  many  of  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  Mr.  Lewis 
Clark.  He  is  wholly  unfit,  either  by  in- 
tellect or  character,  to  occupy  the  edi- 
torial chair." 

In  1862  the  magazine  announced  that 
it  had  passed  unto  a  new  proprietor.  It 
confessed  to  the  public  that  it  had  many 
times  been  in  sore  straits.  "Sooth  to 
say,  friends,  it  would  have  been  little 
to  the  credit  of  America  if  a  periodical 
which  had  been  made  glorious  at  one 
time  or  another  by  all  the  great  writers 
of  America,  and  ever  maintained  a 
high-toned,  refined  and  moral  standard, 
so  that  it  was  emphatically  the  maga- 
zine for  a  gentleman,  should  die  for 
want  of  friends."  Later  in  the  same 
year  it  asserted  that  immediately  after 
the  change  the  circulation  had  nearly 
trebled,  in  consequence  of  the  fresh  ar- 
ray of  talent  attracted  to  it,  notwith- 
standing the  severe  pressure  of  the  times. 
Of  this  change  Leland  wrote  in  1861 
in  his  memoirs:  "The  old  Knicker- 
bocker had  been  for  a  long  time  run- 
ning down  to  absolutely  nothing.  Its 
new  purchaser  endeavoured  to  galvan- 
ise it  into  life.  Its  sober  grey-blue  cover 
was  changed  to  orange.  Mr.  Clark 
left  it  to  my  sorrow;  but  there  was  no 
help  for  it,  for  there  was  not  a  penny 
to  pay  him.  [Clark  had  received  a  sal- 
ary and  divided  the  profits  as  joint-pro- 
prietor.] I  consented  to  edit  it,  for  I 
had  an  idea.  This  was  to  make  it 
promptly  a  strong  Republican  monthly, 
which  was  utterly  opposed  to  all  of 
Mr.  Clark's  ideas.  The  financial  de- 
pression in  the  North  at  this  time  was 
terrible.  I  prophesied  editorially  a  pros- 
perity close  at  hand  such  as  no  one  ever 
dreamed  of,  and  I  advocated  emancipa- 
tion of  slaves  as  a  war  measure  only 
and  without  any  regard  to  philanthropy. 
As  publishing  such  views  in  the  Knick- 
erbocker was  like  pouring  the  wildest  of 
new  wine  into  the  weakest  of  old  bot- 


tles, the  proprietor  resolved  at  once  to 
establish  in  Boston  a  political  monthly 
to  be  called  the  Continental,  to  be  de- 
voted to  this  view  of  the  situation.  It 
was  the  only  political  magazine  devoted 
to  the  Republican  cause  published  dur- 
ing the  war.  It  was  often  said  that  its 
bold  course  hastened  by  several  months 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln." 

"There  is  always  a  warmth  of  feel- 
ing awakened  when  we  look  upon  its 
neat  lilac  cover,"  had  said  the  United 
States  Gazette  in  1845.  One  may 
imagine  Knick  turning  orange  for  very 
shame  to  be  thus  ungenteelly  hustled  into 
the  turmoil  of  the  street.  The  old  gen- 
tleman leaning  upon  his  stick  in  the 
comfortable  Dutch  chair  was  fashioned 
for  looking  out  of  the  window  with 
the  eyes  of  a  contemplative  philosopher. 
To  make  him  an  active  politician  was 
something  like  turning  Colonel  Carter 
into  a  ward  heeler.  "The  time  is  past 
in  this  town,"  had  said  Philip  Hone, 
another  representative  of  Knicker- 
bocker culture  two  decades  before, 
"when  a  gentleman  can  afford  to  run 
for  mayor."  With  Knick,  the  political 
career  thus  thrust  upon  him  in  his  over- 
ripe old  age,  meant  his  speedy  depar- 
ture from  the  world.  But  even  in  dy- 
ing he  managed  a  graceful  appearance. 
His  name  and  the  familiar  vignette  re- 
mained for  some  months  after  1864 
upon  the  title  page  of  the  American 
Monthly,  and  so  he  slipped  unperceived 
from  a  rough  world,  which  no  longer 
held  to  the  ancient  ideals. 

THE    NEW    BOHEMIA    AND    COCKAIGNE. 

That  Poe  should  have  written  an  ar- 
ticle discussing  in  such  a  tone  the  lead- 
ing magazines  of  the  day ;  that  he  should 
insert  therein  an  attack  upon  the  editor 
who  had  just  rejected  it;  that  any  peri- 
odical should  have  been  willing  to  pub- 
lish it — each  is  a  glimpse  into  the  edi- 
torial urbanities  of  the  time.  The  press 
was  generally  held  to  be  a  legitimate 
vehicle  for  the  venting  of  personal  spite. 
Another  glimpse  into  the  manners  and 
morals  of  the  New  York  printing  world 
is  afforded  in  Leland's  memoirs. 
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Frank  Leslie,  who  had  been  with  me  on 
Barnum'Sf  was  now  (i860)  publishing  half 
a  dozen  periodicals  and  newspapers,  and  of- 
fered me  a  fair  price  to  give  him  my  morn- 
ings. There  was  much  rather  shady,  shaky 
Bohemianism  about  the  frequenters  of  our 
sanctum.  When  the  war  broke  out  and 
Frank  Leslie  found  that  he  no  longer  re- 
quired my  services,  he  paid  my  due,  which 
was  far  in  arrears,  in  his  usual  manner — 
that  is,  by  orders  on  advertisers  for  goods 
which  I  did  not  want  and  for  which  I  was 
charged  double  prices.  Alexander  Cum- 
mings  had  a  very  ingenious  method  of  "shav- 
ing," when  obliged  to  pay  his  debts.  His 
friend,  Simon  Cameron,  had  a  bank — the 
Middleton — which  if  not  a  very  wild  cat  was 
far  from  being  tame,  as  its  notes  were  al- 
ways five  or  ten  per  cent,  below  par,  to  our 
loss — for  we  were  always  paid  in  Middleton. 
I  have  often  known  the  clerk  to  take  a  hand- 
ful of  notes  at  par  and  send  out  to  buy 
Middleton  wherewith  to  pay  me.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  such  tricks  were  universal  among 
the  very  great  majority  of  proprietors  with 
whom  I  had  dealings.  To  "do"  the  em- 
ployees to  the  utmost  was  considered  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  especially  when  the  one  em- 
ployed was  a  "literary  fellow"  of  any  kind 
or    an    artist.  Heaven    knows     I 

worked  hard  enough  on  Barnum's  Illus- 
trated Nnvs,  and,  what  was  a  great  deal  to 
boast  of  in  those  days,  never  profited  one 
cent  beyond  free  tickets  to  plays,  which  I 
had  little  time  to  use.  I  had  great  tempta- 
tions to  write  up  certain  speculative  enter- 
prises and  never  accepted  one.  My  play  was 
simply  despicably  small  [he  was  the  sole 
literary  editor],  and  there  were  editors  in 
New  York  who  for  less  work  earned  ten 
times  my  salary.  When  I  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia after  my  year  in  New  York  I  had 
become  familiarised  with  characteristic 
phases  of  American  life  and  manners;  but 
my  father  thought  I  had  gone  through  a 
severe  mill  with  rather  doubtful  characters. 

But  aside  from  these  time-honoured 
accompaniments  of  the  business  side  of 
the  production  of  literature,  there  were 
spiritual  by-products  no  less  inevitable 
to  a  literary  factory.  The  journalistic 
world  of  New  York  had  begun  to  dig 


a    wide    gulf    between    itself    and    the 
Boeotian  cites  of  Philadelphia  and  Bos- 
ton.    How  else  should  it  read  its  title 
clear?     Fired  by  tales  of  returning  so- 
journers in  London  and  Paris,  the  town 
had  learned  what  goes  to  the  making 
of  a  metropolis.     For  a  metropolis  two 
items    were    indispensable  —  Bohemia 
within  and  "provinces"  without.    When 
duty  whispered  low  thou  must,  the  youth 
replied  I  can.     Blushing  for  its  callow- 
ness,  it  set  about  the  job  forthwith.     It 
swaggered   and   posed   and   thought   it- 
self as  devilish  as  any  sophomore  that 
ever  coaxed  a  moustache.     Its  sedulous 
Bohemianism   of    the   cellarage   variety 
shocked   or   bored    the   youthful    immi- 
grants  from  soberer  North   and  West 
hastening  for  draughts  from  the  foun- 
tain-head.    There  were  several  dashing 
strangers  to  set  the  pace  for  the  home 
talent.     "Frank   Forester"  was  one  of 
them — an  Englishman  compact  of  nat- 
ural and  cultivated  eccentricities,  author 
of    picturesque    historical    novels    very 
successful  in  their  day,  and  editor  of  the 
American  Monthly.     He  suited  his  ac- 
tion to  his  word  in  a  manner  that  was 
satisfyingly  typical — especially  when  he 
committed  suicide  at  a  banquet  he  had 
spread  for  his  friends.     This  was  that 
American  Monthly   (by  no  means  first 
or  last  of  the  name)  which  the  young 
Park  Benjamin  had  come  from  Boston 
to  edit,  bursting  from  the  cocoon  of  the 
New  England  magazine.     After  a  five- 
years  career — during  which  the  editor 
had  established  his  metropolitan  ism  by 
adopting   the  cut   and   thrust  of   Poe's 
critical  tactics  it  had  been  gathered  to  its 
fathers  in  1838,  long  before  the  Knick- 
erbocker dreamt  of  reincarnating  under 
its  title.     Poor  Knick!    All  unconscious 
of  the   irony   its  latter  end  would   af- 
ford  the  remark,    it   had   dismissed   its 
younger  rival  with  a  courtly  word  of 
valedictory.      "We    regretted    when    it 
mingled  politics  with  literature.     It  is 
in  vain  to  wed  the  two  in  this  country — 
a  divorce  is  sure  to  succeed." 

Scarcely  less  than  Bohemianism, 
however,  did  cockneyism  prove  con- 
genial to  the  taste  of  the  New  York 
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literati.  After  all,  the  higher  halo  of 
a  metropolis  is  its  circlet  of  "provinces." 
While  Boston  was  quietly  annexing  all 
New  England,  New  York  had  begun  to 
label  the  outer  world  provincial.  In 
1 84 1  Knick  with  its  kindly  superior 
smile  had  patted  the  North  American 
Review  upon  its  massive  back,  as  it 
quoted  some  paragraphs  which  had  been 
fortunate  enough  to  meet  with  approba- 
tion. "We  take  pleasure  in  introducing 
it  to  the  public  proper  in  contradistinc- 
tion  to  a  small  but  select  circle  of  read- 
ers in  Boston  and  elsewhere."  And  of 
the  first  number  of  the  Dialj  it  re- 
marked indulgently:  "There  are  good 
thoughts  here,  but  they  are  smothered 
in  words,  words.  *If  your  meats  arc 
good,  what  is  the  use  of  disguising 
them  ?*  said  a  Yankee  to  a  chef  at  Paris. 
'For  my  part  I  should  like  to  know  what 
I  eat.'  Four  pails  of  water  to  a  tur- 
nip does  not  make  an  edifying  soup." 
In  1844  Maria  White  wrote  to 
Briggs,  who  was  starting  the  Broad- 
way Journal:  "Both  James  and  my- 
self feel  greatly  interested  in  your 
journal,  in  spite  of  its  proposed  name. 
James  told  me  to  express  his  horror 
to  you  at  the  cockneyism  of  such  a  title. 
The  Broadway  Chronicle  chronicles 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  Broadway, 
not  those  of  the  New  England  people, 
whom  you  seem  willing  to  receive  some- 
what from." 

THE  NEW  YORK   BLIGHT. 

The  shifts  and  turns  of  the  Literary 
Review,  founded  in  1822,  the  first  liter- 
ary periodical  of  pronounced  merit  since 
Brown's  day,  are  typical  of  the  scrabble 
for  a  living.  R.  C.  Sands  was  its  chief 
contributor.  In  1824  the  Atlantic 
Magazine  was  started  and  he  was  made 
editor.  An  amalgamation  of  the  two 
starvelings  was  proposed  in  1826,  and 
the  New  York  Review  and  Athenaum 
emerged  from  the  melting  pot.  Bryant 
and  Sands  were  the  editors  and  had 
"the  cooperation  of  several  gentlemen, 
amply  qualified  to  furnish  the  depart- 
ments of  Intelligence,  Poetry,  and  Fic- 
tion."    Bryant  wrote  to  Dana:    "My 


salary  is  $1,000;  no  great  sum  to  be 
sure,  but  it  is  twice  what  I  got  by  my 
practice  in  the  country.  The  business 
of  sitting  in  judgment  on  books  as  they 
come  out  is  not  the  literary  employment 
most  to  my  taste,  nor  that  for  which 
I  am  best  fitted,  but  it  affords  me  for 
the  present  a  certain  compensation, 
which  is  a  matter  of  some  consequence 
to  a  poor  devil  like  myself."  But  he 
was  counting  his  chickens  before  the 
hatching.  His  quarter  ownership  and 
his  $500  a  year  salary  never  amounted 
to  that,  and  the  prospective  increase  in 
real  money  never  arrived.  Nor  was 
what  he  had  "certain."  Two  more 
magazines  the  Review  absorbed  in  its 
attempt  to  secure  a  New  York  public, 
and  then  the  four-in-one  migrated  to 
Boston  in  hope  of  food;  and  here  in 
speedy  oblivion  the  five  went  down  to- 
gether. "Compared  with  the  ample  di- 
mensions and  vivacious  contents  of  our 
later  periodicals,"  say  Parke  Godwin,"  it 
was  but  a  meagre  and  dull  affair.  It 
wanted  distinctiveness,  perhaps  aggres- 
siveness of  character.  Its  disquisitions 
were  heavy.  It  was  no  doubt  as  good 
as  any  of  its  contemporaries,  even  the 
North  American,  on  which  it  was  mod- 
elled. In  respect  to  poetry,  it  sur- 
passed them  all.  Two  subjects  were 
given  prominence  in  the  prose  depart- 
ment which  greatly  needed  coddling,  the 
Fine  Arts  and  the  Italian  Opera." 

Sedgwick  had  written  of  the  editor  of 
the  Atlantic  Magazine:  "Bliss  and 
White,  his  publishers,  are  liberal  gentle- 
men ;  they  pay  him  $500  a  year  and  au- 
thorise an  expenditure  of  $500  more." 
A  first-class  magazine  for  a  thousand 
a  year!  The  proprietors  evidently 
counted  upon  the  editor  and  "communi- 
cations" furnishing  the  body  of  each 
number.  This  could,  at  a  pinch,  have 
been  counted  upon  for  several  decades 
to  come ;  and  very  often  it  was,  whether 
editors  were  promised  a  salary  and  had 
a  financial  interest  or  not,  and  whether 
they  got  their  salary  when  they  had  been 
promised  it.  The  two  editors  of 
Arcturus,  started  in  1841,  wrote  almost 
all  the  early  articles.    This  was  the  next 
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notable  attempt  after  Bryant's  to  make 
New  York  support  a  purely  literary 
magazine. 

Its  sub-title  was  a  Journal  of  Books 
and  Opinions,  and  it  was  edited  by  Cor- 
nelius Mathews  and  Evert  Duyckinck. 
It  died  as  modestly  as  it  was  born.  "The 
late  James  Smith  in  one  of  his  humour- 
ous sketches  said  his  hero  was  accus- 
tomed to  lie  like  the  prospectus  of  a 
new  magazine/'  said  they  reticently  as 
they  began.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year, 
the  publisher  still  assured  them  there 
was  enough  in  the  pouch  to  pay  travel- 
ling expenses,  but  before  another  year 
the  hopeful  journey  was  ended.  The 
magazine  was  an  elegant  one,  and  it 
left  an  impression  deeper  than  many  of 
much  longer  life.  Poe  agreed  with 
Dana  that  in  many  respects  it  was  de- 
cidedly the  best  ever  published  in  this 
country-. 

''It  was  on  the  whole  too  good  to  enjoy 
extensive  popularity,  although  I  am  here 
using  an  equivocal  phrase,  for  a  better  jour- 
nal might  have  been  far  more  acceptable 
to  the  public.  It  was  excessively  tasteful, 
but  this  character  applies  more  to  its  external 
or  mechanical  appearance  than  to  its  essen- 
tial qualities.  Unhappily,  magazines  and 
other  similar  publications  are  in  the  begin- 
ning judged  chiefly  by  externals.  People 
saw  Arcturus  looking  very  much  like  other 
works  which  had  failed  through  notorious 
dulness,  although  admitted  as  arbitri  elegan- 
tiarum  in  all  points  of  what  is  termed  taste 
or  decorum;  and  they  had  no  patience  to 
examine  further.  It  cannot  be  said  that  it 
wanted  force.  It  was  deficient  in  power  of 
expression,  and  this  deflciency  is  to  be  attrib- 
uted mainly  to  the  exceeding  brevity  of  its 
articles — a  brevity  that  degenerated  into 
mere  paragraphism  precluding  dissertation 
or  argument  The  magazine  had  in  fact 
some  of  the  worst  or  most  inconvenient  fea- 
tures of  a  weekly  literary  newspaper.  The 
mannerism  to  which  I  refer  seems  to  have 
had  its  source  in  undue  admiration  and  con- 
sequent imitation  of  the  Spectator. 

But  Duyckinck  thought  he  saw  ulti- 
mate success  in  the  very  item  which  Poe 


deemed  responsible  for  its  failure;  and 
five  years  later,  in  1847,  he  established 
the  Literary  World,  a  weekly.  It  lasted 
until  1853.  E.  P.  Whipple  wrote  Gris- 
wold  that  the  new  journal  was  better 
than  anything  we  had  had  before;  and 
that  it  would,  if  it  succeeded  and  cut 
loose  from  all  sectional  and  personal 
predilections,  be  a  valuable  aid  to  Ameri- 
can literature.  William  Allen  Butler 
wrote  of  it  after  Duyckinck's  death: 
"The  experience  of  a  purely  literary 
journal,  dependent  on  its  own  merits 
and  not  on  the  patronage  of  a  publish- 
ing house,  and  appealing  rather  to  the 
sympathies  than  to  the  needs  of  that  very 
small  portion  of  the  public  which  took 
satisfaction  in  a  weekly  presentation  of 
the  progress  of  ideas  without  reference 
to  their  own  party  politics,  religious  de- 
nomination, their  craving  for  continu- 
ous fiction,  or  their  preference  for  wood- 
cuts and  caricatures,  was  not  encourag- 
ing. 

The*  religious  and  literary  periodical 
had  been  a  very  important  early  phenom- 
enon in  America.  Samuel  Osgood 
could  not  understand  why  such  a  pub- 
lication, at  least,  had  been  unable  to  get 
a  firm  foothold  in  a  community  so  or- 
thodox and  theological.  The  Literary 
and  Theological  Review  and  the  New 
York  Review  had  both  of  them  sig- 
nally failed,  while  in  Boston  the  Chris- 
tian Disciple  begun  in  1 813  and  be- 
coming the  Christian  Examiner  in  1824 
had  kept  flying  the  standard  of  liberal 
scholarship  for  a  long  and  vital  career. 
Possibly,  he  speculated,  it  was  because 
Boston  confided  to  it  all  new  and  de- 
batable opinions.  Certain  it  is  that  when 
later  this  paper  based  its  hopes  less  upon 
liberal  thought  and  sought  .refuge  in 
more  conventionally  theological  New 
York  it  went  down  after  a  few  years* 
struggle  in  1869. 

The  strange  blight  seemed  to  rest 
upon  magazines  of  the  entire  period. 
Only  two  lived  to  grow  up — the  Knick- 
erbocker and  the  Demccratic  Review, 
which  weathered  from  1838  to  1852. 
Not  only  did  very  promising  native  in- 
fants peak  and  die,  but  older  children 
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who  had  been  fairly  hardy  at  home  lost 
their  individuality  when  they  were  taken 
to  New  York  and  attempted  to  acquire 
metropolitan  dash  and  vim — ^which, 
after  all,  failed  to  harden  them  suffi- 
ciently to  thrive  on  a  starvation  diet. 
Perhaps  it  was  in  some  cases  a  rush  of 
Bohemianism  to  the  head;  perhaps  in 
others  cockneyism  produced  a  gallop- 
ing consumption.  Perhaps,  as  Poe 
thought  with  Arcturus,  it  was  Spectator- 
ism  and  dry-rot.  But  Samuel  Osgood 
thought  he  was  pronouncing  a  high 
eulogy  upon  Duyckinck  when  he  said 
that  that  editor  clung  closely  to  the  old 
English  standards  of  culture  and  went 
stoutly  for  a  New  York  school  that 
should  be  a  full  match  at  least  for  the 


rising  New  England  literature:  he 
meant  Arcturus  to  be  the  bright  and 
particular  star  of  New  York  culture,  and 
New  York  culture  was  Irving  with  his 
modified  Addison.  From  1815  to  the 
beginning  of  the  Knickerbocker  in  1832 
there  were  at  least  thirty  New  York 
magazines,  not  one  of  which  even  for 
a  short  while  flourished.  **For  years  be- 
fore we  started,''  said  that  magazine  in 
1833,  "New  York  had  no  periodical  of 
any  kind.  Now  we  have  four,  not  to 
mention  others  in  embryo  or  rumour." 
But  the  second  crop  was  like  the  first — 
they  all  withered,  with  these  two  ex- 
ceptions, in  metropolitan  soil.  And  Phil- 
adelphia, with  neither  Bohemia  nor 
provinces,  kept  chuckling  to  herself. 
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Even  amid  the  genial  vulgarity  of  an 
age  when  no  one  who  has  acquired  fame 
has  any  privacy  which  the  press  is  bound 
to  respect,  some  tragedy  will  play  itself 
out  in  silence  and  deep  obscurity — 
some  tragedy  connected  with  a  famous 
name.  This  is  what  happened  to  Victor 
Hugo's  daughter,  known  as  Adele  Hugo, 
who  died  recently  in  a  sanitarium  near 
Paris.  A  woman  rich,  the  daughter  of 
a  great  writer  whose  fame  is  world-wide, 
a  woman  whose  life  held  one  romance 
sufficiently  sensational  to  furnish  a  sub- 
ject for  press  and  fiction,  this  woman's 
true  story  will  never  be  told  and  she  is 
now  dead,  leaving  behind  her  a  mystery 
and  a  life  spent  in  darkness  atoning  for 
— for  what?  for  her  own  sin  or  that  of 
others?  This  is  what  the  world  will 
never  know— and  the  fact  itself  is  per- 
haps the  strangest  part  of  all  the  strange 
story. 

Adele  Hugo — her  other  name,  the 
name  won  by  a  marriage  which  to  her 
and  to  the  laws  of  her  husband's  country 
was  a  legal  marriage — even  this  name 
has  been  lost,  as  lost  as  is  the  story  of 


those  years  that  robbed  a  young  woman 
in  her  blooming  prime  of  sanity  and  left 
her  a  useless  thing  for  the  rest  of  her 
days.  Adele  Hugo  was  the  second  daugh- 
ter and  the  fourth  child  of  the  great 
French  poet  and  novelist.  The  circum- 
stances of  her  birth  were  unusual,  pre- 
saging possibly  the  storm  that  later  raged 
about  her,  ravaging  her  life.  In  a  letter 
to  Charles  Nodier,  written  July  28, 
1830,  Victor  Hugo  announces  Adele's 
birth — "in  the  midst  of  the  social  revo- 
lution with  the  bullets  shattering  the 
very  roof  over  our  heads. 

"I  am  delighted  with  my  little  daugh- 
ter," the  poet  continues.  "Here  at  least 
is  a  work  of  mine  which  has  a  prospect 
of  life." 

These  last  words  were  called  forth  by 
the  disappointments  attending  on  the  in- 
trigues and  cabals  which  prevented  the 
full  success  of  Hernani  at  its  first 
performances.  But  in  all  the  poet's  let- 
ters, telling  so  freely  his  joy  in  his  chil- 
dren, there  is  none  where  he  allows  him- 
self such  delight  in  the  sense  of  im- 
mortality  fatherhood    brings.     Strange 
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that  just  this  child  should  have  brought 
the  thought  so  keenly  to  his  mind ! 

Then  we  hear  little  more  of  Adele, 
until,  when  she  must  have  been  a  young 
woman  of  nineteen,  her  father  writes  to 
her  from  Guernsey,  she  herself  being 
absent  on  a  visit  to  London  with  her 
mother. 

We,  too,  have  a  first-rate  concert,  gratis, 
of  waves,  of  breezes,  of  birds.  Beethoven 
is  the  only  music  I  could  listen  to  after  what 
I  have  here.  I  hope,  dear  child,  that  you 
too  will  get  to  like  it  some  day,  and  that 
with  your  fine  feeling  for  melody  and  har- 
mony you  will  not  always  be  insensible  to 
the  great  symphony  of  God. 

This  letter  reveals  much.  It  reveals 
a  girl  who  chafed  under  the  solitude  of 
country  life,  whose  eyes  were  not  open 
to  the  symphony  of  Nature's  orchestra, 
who  craved  human  companionship,  the 
pulsing  life  and  many  distractions  of 
cities.  It  explains  much,  both  of  the  dis- 
content which  led  to  Adele's  marriage 
and  of  the  quality  of  mind  which  would 
break  down  utterly  under  trouble.  We 
know  that  she  was  musical,  having  even 
a  gift  for  composition.  But  it  has  been 
said  that  music  is  the  one  art  which  does 
not  necessarily  imply  a  high  order  of 
mentality  or  of  moral  nature  in  those  so 
gifted. 

Adele  Hugo  was  of  age  when  she  mar- 
ried the  English  army  officer  with  whom 
she  left  her  father's  home.  But  under 
the  French  law  no  woman  can  be  legally 
married  without  her  parents*  consent, 
and  for  some  reason  Victor  Hugo  seems 
to  have  refused  his  consent  to  this  mar- 
riage. He  may  have  been  able  to  under- 
stand the  character  of  the  man  better 
than  did  the  girl  who  fell  in  love  with 
him.  For  however  shrouded  in  mystery 
the  years  of  Adele's  marriage  have  been, 
it  seems  to  be  clear  that  it  was  her  hus- 
band's conduct  that  drove  her  into  the 
misery  which  resulted  in  hopeless  in- 
sanity. She  went  first  to  India  with  her 
husband,  bearing  in  her  father's  eyes  and 
in  the  eyes  of  all  her  French  relatives 
and  friends  the  stigma  of  a  woman  who 
lives  openly  in  illegal  relations  with  the 


man  of  her  choice.  In  this  respect  the 
husband,  bad  as  he  may  be,  is  free  of  all 
blame.  Adele  was  his  wife  by  the  law 
of  his  country,  all  the  law  he  was  bound 
to  recognise.  As  to  what  happened  after, 
ward,  nothing  definite  is  known  except 
that  sometime  later,  many  years  or  pos- 
sibly only  a  few,  a  woman  was  found 
somewhere,  in  rags,  in  unwholesome  sur- 
roundings, degraded,  sodden,  who  could 
not  tell  her  name  or  what  she  was  doing 
there,  but  who  knew  only  that  she  was 
the  daughter  of  Victor  Hugo.  The 
greater  part  of  the  unverified  runjours 
claim  that  this  discovery  took  place  in 
Singapore  after  years  of  interior  posts 
in  some  forsaken  neighbourhood  which 
drove  the  husband  to  voluntary  death, 
and  left  his  wife  to  chance  fortune. 
What  this  fortune  was  will  never  be 
known.  Just  what  this  delicately  nur- 
tured girl,  brought  up  amid  luxury,  sur- 
rounded during  childhood  and  youth  by 
the  flower  of  Europe's  intellectual  world, 
had  to  endure  until  merciful  insanity 
dulled  her  power  of  suffering  will  always 
remain  a  sealed  book.  It  would  be  a 
story  well  worth  a  pen  as  powerful  as 
was  her  father's  could  it  be  written.  One 
cannot  help  wondering  what  Victor 
Hugo  himself  might  have  made  of  it. 
.  But  Victor  Hugo  was  not  the  modern 
decadent  who  makes  copy  of  the  broken 
souls  of  those  dear  to  him.  When  his 
daughter  was  found  he  brought  her  home 
and  shut  her  away  amid  every  comfort 
that  could  be  given  one  in  her  condition, 
shut  her  away  from  prying  eyes  and  de- 
manded that  the  world  which  acclaimed 
him  among  its  greatest  should  allow  him 
to  suffer  this  trial  in  merciful  silence. 
And  the  world  of  his  time,  being  some 
fifty  or  sixty  years  younger  than  ours, 
granted  his  prayer.  Adele  Hugo — as  she 
was  always  called  in  France,  lived  in 
quiet  seclusion,  surrounded  by  luxujy 
but  dead  to  all  that  life  can  mean — 
dead  even  to  the  memory  of  those. ter- 
rible-years  that  had  made  her  what  she  ' 
was.  An  interesting  human  document, 
this  story  of  a  story  untold,  happening 
to  a  child  of  one  of  the  world's  greatest 
story-tellers. 
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I — ^A  Panorama   of  Poets,    Critics  and  Culture 
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Not  the  least  important  effect  of  our 
increased  trade  relations  with  South 
America  will  be  a  correspondingly  in- 
creased interest  in  the  continent's  intel- 
lectual past  and  present.  For  if  it  be 
true  that  man  cannot  live  by  bread 
alone,  neither  can  the  highest  type  of  in- 
ternational relations  be  developed 
through  trade  alone.  Both  the  field  of 
trade  and  the  field  of  intellectual  ac- 
tivity in  this  case  are  practically  new  to 
us  of  the  United  States  whom  the  South 
Americans  call  the  "Americans  of  the 
North."  By  them  the  term  "American" 
is  used  to  apply  to  themselves,  and  this 
is  but  one  of  the  many  external  signs  of 
a  deep  pride  of  race  and  tradition  that 
forms  one  of  the  dominant  traits  of  all 
that  they  say,  write  or  do. 

Considered  as  a  continent,  the  intel- 
lectual past  of  the  South  American  na- 
tions is  intimately  bound  up  with  the 
culture  of  those  European  countries 
whose  offspring  they  are.  Argentine 
and  Chile,  for  instance,  thus  learned 
their  letters  from  Spain,  while  that 
most  progressive  of  republics,  Brazil, 
took  its  first  lessons  from  Portugal. 
Later  history  shows  the  effects  not  only 
of  the  internecine  conflicts  which  raged 
in  the  new-world  colonies,  but  also  of 
the  various  literary  movements  that 
swept  over  Europe  and  crossed  the  sea 
both  north  and  south  of  Mexico. 
Romanticism,  realism,  naturalism  and 
their  by-products  have  all  had  their  day 
in  South  America  and  have  left  their  im- 
press upon  the  various  literatures. 

But  just  as  in  politics  and  national 
life  the  countries  of  the  continent  ceased 
to  be  merely  colonies  of  the  parent  na- 
tions across  the  sea,  so  too  a  literary 
self-consciousness  arose, — a  nationalism, 
'  is  true,  which  could  not  by  mere  de- 


cree at  once  sever  the  bonds  of  tongue 
and  thought,  but  which  constituted, 
nevertheless,  a  spiritual  declaration  of  in- 
dependence. As  a  result,  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  of  South  American  lit- 
erature is  more  fluid  than  that  of  the 
academic  minds  abroad.  Of  South 
American  Spanish  it  has  been  said  that 
it  is  a  "Castilian  plain,  rejuvenated  by 
Parisian  flowers ;  an  idiom  that  preserves 
of  Cervantes  only  what  Flaubert  per- 
mits." Despite  the  freedom  taken  with 
the  language,  which  has  roused  the  ire 
of  purists,  the  essential  spirit  of  the 
tongue  and  its  grammar  are  retained. 
Along  with  this  independence  in  matters 
of  speech  has  come  an  increased  interest 
in  social  questions,  advancing  even  to  the 
point  of  socialism.  The  great  authors 
of  the  world  serve  as  the  models,  thus 
destroying  a  cult  of  mediocrity  which  at 
one  time  threatened  to  sterilise  the  young 
talents  of  the  republics.  Finally,  as  a 
proof  that  the  patriotism  of  the  South 
American  litterateurs  is  something  more 
than  nationalism  run  wild,  while  they 
employ  national  topics,  they  are  careful 
to  profit  by  the  best  examples  of  Eu- 
ropean literary  art. 

When  we  survey  the  accomplishments 
of  the  South  Americans,  and  remember 
that  before  they  could  afford  to  give  any 
attention  to  the  cultural  side  of  life  they 
had  to  conquer  a  free  land  and  practi- 
cally organise  society,  their  showing  is 
all  the  more  remarkable.  Despite  the 
educational  systems  of  the  various  divi- 
sions, illiteracy  is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
cern, mounting  in  Chile  to  as  high  as 
seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent.  And  yet 
we  find  in  these  countries  men  and 
women  of  the  highest  type  of  versatility, 
the  equal  of  our  own  intellectual  prod- 
ucts.    It  is  the  rule,  one  might  almost 
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say,  rather  than  the  exception,  to  find 
that  a  South  American  litterateur  is  at 
once  novelist,  poet,  editor,  statesman, 
educator,  and  even  playwright. 

Perhaps  this  astonishing  fertility, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  an  effect  of 
the  illiteracy.  As  is  elsewhere  suggested, 
in  a  country  where  so  many  are  unlet- 
tered, the  few  who  receive  a  higher  edu- 
cation must  attend  to  all  the  functions 
with  which  such  an  education  alone  can 
cope.  There  must  be  politics,  there  must 
be  a  press,  there  must  be  writers — and 
the  favoured  few,  if  these  important  de- 
partments are  to  be  taken  care  of,  must 
turn  their  eyes  to  all  of  them.  The  in- 
tellectual fertility  of  the  Spanish  writer, 
as  typified  in  the  great  Lope  de  Vega 
with  his  fifteen  hundred  plays,  is  but  an 
old-world  prototype  of  new-world  con- 
ditions. 

As  in  popular  acquaintance,  so  in  lit- 
erary preeminence,  the  so-called  "A  B  C" 
nations  (Argentine,  Brazil  and  Chile) 
stand  as  the  best  representatives  of  South 
America. 

"All  our  poets,"  writes  Juan  Maria 
Gutierrez,  introducing  a  collection  of 
Argentine  writers,  "have  respected  re- 
ligiously the  conventions  of  decency  and 
morality,  and  each  of  them  has  been  able 
to  write  at  the  head  of  his  productions 
these  words  from  a  seer  of  antiquity: 
'Priest  of  the  muses,  I  sing  for  the  souls 
of  the  innocent  and  the  pure.' "  The 
Argentine  poets,  like  the  other  South 
Americans,  were  educated  mainly  for  the 
forum,  for  the  legislative  assembly  and 
for  foreign  embassies;  this  training  is  re- 
vealed in  their  work.  It  is  not  surpris- 
ing on  that  account  to  find  them  always 
affiliated  with  the  political  life  of  the 
nations. 

It  has  been  the  boast  that  Spain's  epic 
muse  was  an  "American  Amazon,"  for 
Ercilla's  Araucana  was  written  as  the 
result  of  the  poets'  experiences  while 
serving  against  the  Araucanians  in  Chile. 
The  great  South  American  epic  The 
Atlandida,  by  Olegario  Andrade,  is  the 
work  of  an  Argentine,  born  in  Uruguay. 
The  verses,  dedicated  to  the  future  of  the 
Latin  race  in  America,  were  "poured 


in  the  mould  of  the  Andes,  the  Amazon 
and  the  Plata,"  and  reveal  a  patriotism 
that  has  found  many  an  echo  in  the  lyre 
of  the  author's  compatriots. 

After  all,  the  claim  of  decency  is  but 
a  negative  virtue  for  any  poet.  Hap- 
pily, Argentine's  roll  of  honour  can  show 
names  that  possess  more  positive  quali- 
ties. Patriotic  and  religious  verse 
abounds;  much  of  the  former  is  good, 
but  most  of  it  can  inspire  only  the  coun- 
trymen for  whom  it  was  written.  The 
beginning  of  Payro's  Mother  and 
Daughter  is  characteristic;  it  is  in  dia- 
logue form: 

— Your  name  is  Argentine? 

Argentine. 
— What  is  your  mother's  name? 

Glory ! 
— Your  race? 

My  race  was  divine. 
— Who  revealed  it  to  you? 

The  Muse  of  History. 

Andrade  himself,  in  his  epic,  which 
has  the  uncommon  virtue  of  being  short, 
has  sung: 

It  is  the  Latin  race,  destined 

To  make  history, 

To  embrace  all-  space 

And  carry  off  victory  as  its  slavtl 

So,  too,  chants  Guido  y  Spano,  in  his 
noble  octaves  entitled  "Forward!" 

Ho,  boys!    It  is  the  dawn!     Up! 
Take  the  axe  and  the  hammer,  and  come; 
If  we  work  with  the  persistence  of  yesterday, 
We  shall  yet  fell  the  mountain. 

•  The  softer  note,  naturally,  is  present 
in  Argentine  poetry.  With  characteris- 
tic Spanish  delicacy,  the  writers  are  apt 
at  that  cameo  type  of  verse  which  pre- 
sents a  striking  analogy  in  a  brief, 
sparkling  fashion.  Space  permits  but  a 
few  examples.  The  first  is  from  Rafael 
Obligado : 

A  THOUGHT 
A  white  ray  of  the  moon 
One  night  in  summer 

Came  down  to  bathe  itself  in  a  dewdrop — 
A  trembling  cradle  which  it  found  in  a  flower. 
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Thus  in  hours  of  happiness  and  calm, 
And  in  sweet  delirium, 
There  is  in  my  soul  a  drop  of  thine  own 
In  which  my  thought  is  laved. 

Another,  "What  Is  Love?"  comes 
from  the  patriotic  poet  Bartolome 
Mitre: 

Daughter  mine,  love  is  a  mirror, 

In  •  which  the   coquette  seeks   her   reflection. 
Full  of  vanity. 

*  m  *  *  * 

Too,  it  is  an  abyss,  in  which  the  hand 
Reaches  in  vain  for  a  hold,  to  rise, 

And  the  feet  slip  back. 
Like  to  the  careless  innocent 
Who  bathes  at  the  fount  and  contemplates 
her  beauty 

Until  she  drowns. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  moderns  is 
Martin  Garcia  Mcrou  (Merola),*  who 
writes  with  a  broad  inspiration  and  a 
fine  taste.  While,  together  with  many 
of  the  younger  poets,  his  nature  is  es- 
sentially religious  and  reflective,  his 
forms  are  varied  and  plfant.  As  repre- 
sentative of  his  country  in  Brazil,  he  had 
abundant  opportunity  to  study  that  coun- 
try, and  his  observations  are  summed  up 
in  a  delightful  book,  Intellectual  Brazil. 
This  is  but  one  of  some  fifteen  volumes 
covering  poetry,  sociology,  history,  lit- 
erature and  travels. 

No  less  interesting  is  the  much 
younger  poet,  Ricardo  Rojas,  born  1882. 
He  has  interpreted  his  own  poetry  in 
the  preface  of  his  Victory  of  Alan.  He 
proclaims  himself  a  man  of  the  century. 
"I  have  accepted  my  solidarity  with  the 
times,"  he  writes,  "and  I  seek  my  in- 
spiration in  its  broadest  ideals.  This 
poem  was  formed  in  the  very  entrails  of 
modern  thought."  Among  the  best 
known  of  Rojas*s  verses  is  a  splendid 
collection  of  sonnets.  Here,  too,  we  find 
the  religious  spirit  strong,  but  it  is  all 
poetry  before  it  is  religion.  The  sonnet 
"Man"  is  a  fair  example  of  the  poet*s 
powers.    The  translations  here  given,  in 

*Merou,  up  to  a  short  time  before  his 
death,  was  Minister  of  the  Argentine  Re- 
public in  Washington* 


general,,  can,  of  course,  serve  only  to 
transmit  the  thought  of  the  writer;  not 
even  an  English  poetic  version  could 
hope  to  transfer  the  melody  of  the 
Spanish : 

A  secret  voice  calls  him  to  the  future, 
And,  at  the  impulse  of  its  sovereign  breath, 
Seeking  light  for  human  sorrows, 
His  thoughts  rise  upward  to  the  light 

To-day,  visionary  of  the  ideal,  he  renews 
His  forward  march  to  the  far-off  future, 
With  presentiments,  in  the  secret  night. 
Of  the  august  glory  of  a  new  life. 

Eternal  pilgrim  of  to-morrow. 

He  will  sail  into  the  obscure  unknown 

That  is  pregnant  with  redeeming  visions — 

He  will  see  afar  in  the  deep  seas. 

Arising  from  the  West,  new  worlds. 

And   from   the   eastern   azure,   new  dawns! 

It  is  of  a  significance  far  more  than 
simply  poetic  that  the  South  American 
poets  never  tire  of  chanting  the  glories 
of  new  dawns  and  new  worlds. 

The  sonnet  form  is  more  common  in 
the  countries  of  the  southern  continent 
than  it  is  among  our  own  writers.  Per- 
haps from  this  greater  practice  their 
poets  have  acquired  such  facility  in  the 
seemingly  limited  scope  of  its  fourteen 
lines  that  they  can  express  a  wider  range 
of  ideas  without  the  sense  of  stiffness  that 
overcomes  us  at  the  reading  of  so  much 
of  our  home  product.  Sonnets  are  part 
of  the  apprenticeship  of  the  South  Amer- 
ican poet.  Hence  at  every  turn  we  arc 
met  with  invocations  to  Liberty,  Man, 
God,  the  Past,  the  Present,  the  Future. 
The  aspirations  of  a  world  in  the  mak- 
ing breathe  in  every  line. 

Such  names  as  Leopoldo  Diaz,  Diego 
Fernandez  Espiro,  Leopoldo  Lugones, 
Rojas  and  Merola  stand  for  a  host  of 
other  poets,  of  whom  that  greatest  of 
tyrants,  lack  of  space,  forbids  mention. 
In  general,  it  might  be  said,  however, 
that  the  best  South  American  poets  come 
(with  few  exceptions)  from  Brazil, 
while  the  best  of  the  Spanish-Americans, 
who  is  bound  sooner  or  later  to  be  bet- 
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tcr  known  in  this  country,  is  Ruben 
Dario,  a  Nicaraguan.  The  latter,  in- 
deed, has  been  called  the  greatest  modern 
poet  which  non-English  America  has 
produced. 

Argentine,  with  its  mixed  population 
and  the  necessity  under  which  it  labours 
of  westernising  a  large  number  of  ex- 
traneous elements,  has  had  a  most  diffi- 
cult educational  problem  upon  its  hands. 
The  views  of  C.  O.  Bunge  on  this  point 
stand  as  an  earnest  of  what  the 
country  will  eventually  achieve.  The 
highest  purpose  of  education,  he  claims, 
is  to  suggest  ideals.  First  in  this  ca- 
pacity stands  the  home  and  the  mother. 
"A  Blanche  de  Castile  formed  a  St. 
Louis,  King  of  France;  a  Lady  Byron 


spells  the  ruin  of  a  Lord  Byron.  ..." 
And  the  North  American,  as  he  ponders 
these  lines,  thinks  of  a  certain  obscure 
Nancy  Hanks.  "The  school,"  adds 
Bunge,  "is  a  second  mother.  It  is  a 
concomitant  influence  with  that  of  the 
home." 

The  Argentine  statesmen,  critics  and 
professors  are  not  enough  different  from 
those  of  the  more  interesting  country, 
Brazil,  to  warrant  any  special  attention 
in  a  paper  of  this  nature.  What  will 
be  said  of  the  latter  applies  in  general  to 
the  former.  That  there  are  dominant 
personalities,  powerful  minds  and  clear 
exponents  of  law,  science  and  art  goes 
without  saying;  but,  on  the  whole, 
Argentine's  poetic  and  bellettiistic  activ- 
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ity  is  more  a  promise  than  a  fultilraent. 
To  paraphrase:  A  country  must  make 
its  Iliad  before  it  can  write  it.  Only 
lately  has  the  superior  intellectual  de- 
velopment of  the  great  Portuguese  Re- 
public attracted  its  southern  brothers. 

Brazil  is  undoubtedly  the  leader  in 
South  American  cultural  life.  Its  ca- 
reer as  a  nation  presents  interesting 
parallels  with  that  of  our  own  United 
States  of  America.  Its  extent,  its  his- 
tory, its  slavery  troubles  (put  to  an  end 
by  the  abolition  of  servitude  some  thirty 
years  ago),  its  progressive  spirit  in  lit- 
erature and  education — all  justify  the 
compliment  implied  in  the  comparison. 
For  a  long  time  the  fact  that  the  lan- 
guage of  Brazil  is  Portuguese  has  mili- 
tated against  the  spread  of  its  letters. 
But  if  it  is  Portuguese  in  language, 
Brazil,  in  the  words  of  one  of  its  con- 
temporary lights,  is  "independent  in  lit- 
erature as  in  politics,"  following  its  own 
chosen  path.  The  nation's  broad  devel- 
opment and  full  literary  activity  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  when  we  recall  its 
leading  literary  historian's  aphorism. 
"Intellectual  effort  in  Brazil,"  says 
Silvio  Romero,  "is  torture;  on  this  ac- 
count we  produce  little;  we  grow  old 
before  our  time,  and  we  die  early, 
Brazil,  more  than  any  other  regimen, 
needs  dietary  laws.  The  Brazilian  is  an 
ill-balanced  creature,  wounded  in  the 
very  marrow  of  his  life;  he  is  more  given 
to  complaint  than  to  invention,  to  con- 


templation rather  than  thought  (what 
a  useful  distinction!)  ;  he  is  more  lyric 
and  rather  a  friend  to  dreams  and  re- 
sounding words  than  to  scientific  ideas." 
Following  this  candid  discussion  of  the 
effects  of  the  Brazilian  climate,  Romero 
continues,  not  without  injustice:  "We 
have  neither  philosophy,  science,  nor  the 
great  impersonal  poetry  of  a  Shakespeare 
or  a  Goethe;  we  are  garrulous,  on  one 
side  the  mysticism  of  the  fanatic,  and 
on  the  other  the  futile  divagations  of  an 
easy,  bootless  impiety."  If  these  senti- 
ments, while  true  in  the  letter,  are,  nev- 
ertheless, wrong  in  their  implications, 
they  reveal  a  frankness  of  expression  and 
a  lucidity  of  style  that  is  not  at  all  com- 
mon in  contemporary  Brazil. 

Brazilian  poetry  excels  in  its  brood- 
ing melancholy — in  what  Romero  has 
been  pleased  to  call  contemplation  as 
distinguished  from  thought.  This  is  a 
spiritual  inheritance  from  the  Portu- 
guese. It  is  wider  in  range  than  that 
of  Argentine  or  Chile,  and  more  inti- 
mate in  effect.  To  us  of  the  North,  the 
patriotic  and  religious  poetry  is  less 
strong  in  its  appeal.  The  contemplative 
type,  then,  shall  furnish  most  of  our 
present  examples — a  type  which  in  Span- 
ish or  Portuguese  hands  easily  descends 
to  the  sententious.  Yet  the  Brazilians, 
despite  Romero,  have  made  of  thetr  mel- 
ancholy an  art,  and  have  transmitted 
moods  into  words  with  uncommon  skill. 

The   best   of   the   modem   poets   are 
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Machado  de  Assis  (prominent  in  the  life 
of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Letters,  to 
which  reference  will  presently  be  made), 
Olavo  Bilac,  Raymundo  de  Correa  and 
Augusto  de  Lima — to  choose  a  handful 
from  the  many  claimants,  Machado  dc 
Assis,  poet,  novelist  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing literary  lights  of  Brazil,  died  some 
seven  years  ago,  yet  as  a  moving  spirit 
among  the  contemporary  writers  he  still 
lives,  and  in  every  literary  sense  of  the 
word  is  alive.  He  was  continuously  re- 
elected to  the  presidency  of  the  Brazil- 
ian Academy;  his  writings  cover  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  and  everywhere  reveal 
the  man  behind  the  word. 

The  poem  entitled  "Vicious  Circle" 
illustrates  a  striking  phase  of  his  art  and 
his  "contemplation" : 

A  firefly,  hoverbg  in  the  air,  kept  complaiD- 
ing,  "How  I  should  wish  (o  be  that  ilir 
up     above,     twinkling     in     (he     elernii 

And  the  star,  gazing  at  the  moon,  thought 
etiviouily,  "Hon  I  wish  I  were  like  the 
planet  whose  transparent  blue  Iighl 
bathes  softly  the  Greek  column  or  the 
Gothic  window — whom  the  beautiful 
woman  giies  upon  a*  she  sighs  I" 


And  the  moon,  staring  at  the  sun,  said  to 
herself,  bitterly,  "How  unhappy  I  ami 
How  I  wish  that  I  bad  that  immense  im- 
mortal  refulgence  in  which  all   light  tl 

But  the  sun,  inclining  its  resplendent  crowD, 
sighed  in  its  turn,  "This  brilliant  aure- 
ole weighs  heavily  upon  me.  It  burden* 
me,  this  immense  starry  dome.  Alail 
Why  was  I  not  born  a  simple  firefly?" 

For  a  poem  of  the  sort,  thought  and 
form  could  not  better  be  fused  into  an 
artistic  whole. 

Olavo  Bilac,  born  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
in  1865.  studied  both  law  and  medicine 
as  his  career,  yet  Brazil  has  received  him 
as  the  prince  of  her  poets.  His  master- 
piece is  a  series  of  sonnets  entitled  the 
"Milky  Way."  Bilac,  both  in  appear- 
ance and  in  accomplishment,  is  the  true 
artist,  and  his  prose  is  no  less  melodious 
than  his  verse.  He  unites  facility  and 
grace  to  a  delicate  yet  purposeful  im- 
agery. The  selection  with  which  he  is 
here  represented  shows  him  in  a  mood 
that  rushes  across  the  mental  vision  like 
the  chill  of  a  withering  wind  from  the 
pampas.  Despite  its  title — "Accursed 
Be!" — and  its  volcanic  invective,  it  i) 
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lyric  poesy  of  a  stimulating  and  novel 

If  in  this  obscure  cave,  for  tweoty  years, 
I  have  let  my  malediction  slumber,  to-day, 
old  and  weary  with  its  bitterness,  my  soul 
will  burst  like  a  volcano; 

And  in  a  torrent  of  anger  and  fury  a  score 
of  years  of  agony  and  torture  will  boil  over 
upon  your  head — twenty  years  of  silence  and 
solitude  [ 

Accursed  be  for  the  Lost  Ideal  I  For  the  ill 
you  did  me  without  wishing  it!  For  the  love 
which  dies  before  il  blossoms ! 

For  the  hours  lived  without  pleasurel  For 
the  sadness  which  I  had  to  suffer,  and  for 
the  splendour  of  the  dream  which  I  had  to 
abandon  I 

Of  Bilac,  Merou,  in  his  Intellectual 
Brazil,  speaks  in  the  most  glowing  terms. 
"The  distinction  of  his  phrase,"  he 
writes,  "the  beauty  of  his  thoughts,  his 
exuberant  imagination,  his  inexhaustible 
fertility,  his  keen,  wide-awake  spirit, 
make  of  this  writer  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting examples  of  his  nervous,  im- 
pressionable race,  vibrating  to  all  the 
winds  of  passion  or  phantasy.  ...  If 
he  wrote  in  French,  one  would  relate 
some  of  his  poems  to  Leconte  de  Lisle 
or  to  Heredia.     Like  the  first,  his  muse 


seeks  historic  themes;  it  penetrates  into 
the  mysteries  of  India  or  depicts  Grecian 
scenes." 

Raymundo  Correa  (1860-1911)  is 
the  author  of  perhaps  the  most  popular 
poem  in  modern  Brazilian  letters.  He 
has  been  compared  by  his  great  contem- 
porary, Verissimo  (a  power  that  would 
adorn  the  letters  of  any  modern  Euro- 
pean country)  to  SuUy-Prudhomme. 
At  bottom  Correa  is  a  thinker  and  a 
philosopher.  A  reading  of  his  verses 
leaves  the  impression  of  deep  sadness— 
an  impression  that  is  well  symbolised  in 
"The  Doves,"  alluded  to  above: 

Already  awake,  the  first  dove  flies  awaj. 
Another  follows,  and  still  another.  .  .  . 
Finally,  in  groups,  the  doves  leave  their  cote 
as   soon  as  the  fresh  dawn  throws  its  first 

And  toward  evening,  when  the  bitter  nordi 
wind  begins  to  blow,  they  return  in  joyous 
flocks,   serene,  waving  their  nings,   shaking 

Even  so  from  our  hearts,  when  they  ate 
born,  our  dreams,  one  by  one,  wing  swiftly 
away,  like  the  doves  leaving  their  cote. 

Taking  their  flight  in  the  azure  of  youth. 
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they  flee.    But  the  dove»  return  to  their  cote, 
vrhile  our  dreams,  once  they  have  deaened 


One  more  selection,  from  Augusto  de 
Lima,  shall  serve  to  show  that  perfec- 
tion of  form  and  content  which  is  char- 
acteristic of  the  young  Brazilian  school. 
De  Lima  has  been  prominent  in  public 
life,  and  has  won,  besides  his  poetic  lau- 
rels, a  reputation  as  a  philosopher  and 
a  man  of  erudition. 

PANTHEIST  NOSTALGIA 

One  day,  questioning  the  pearly  depths  of 

a  shell  which  I  brought  to  my  ear,  I  heard 

a    far-oS    sound,    which    resembled    a   faint 

moan  surcharged  with  regret. 

I  listened  for  a  long  time  to  that  sad 
tound ;  it  is  the  music  of  the  naves,  the  echo 
which  the  shell  kept,  for  an  indefinite  time, 
of   the   sea-solitudes   that    it   inhabited    for- 

Man,  exiled  shell,  thou  wilt  hear  in  Ihy- 
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self  a  similar  plaint,  if,  lending 

ear,  thou  goest  down  into  the  farthest  depthi 

of  thy  thought. 

That  human  lamentation— that  is  the 
homesick  regret  for  a  former  existence,  far 
»  far-oS  fatherland — the  ocean  of  man'« 
concentric  unity. 

As  types  of  the  Brazilian  critic,  man 
of  world-affairs  and  general  standard- 
bearers  of  culture,  two  personalities 
shall  have  to  suffice  where  a  noble  roll 
might  easily  be  inscribed :  Jose  Verissimo 
and  Oliveira  Lima.  Jose  Verissimo,  in 
the  words  of  Lima,  is  "without  contra- 
diction the  first,  the  most  competent  and 
the  most  complete  of  the  contemporary 
Brazilian  critics.  In  a  country  where 
criticism  is  generally  indulgent  and  eu- 
logy an  easy  matter,  the  independence  of 
views  and  the  sincerity  of  opinions  which 
he  reveals  have  provoked  great  resent- 
ment, and  have  made  him  many  enemies,, 
even  causing  attacks.  And  he  has  con- 
fessed that  at  times  he  lacked  the  courage 
to  say  all  that  he  felt." 

Verissimo's  vast  learning  has  covered 
the  field  of  journalism,  education,  Utera- 
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ture,  travels,  politics,  public  service,  his- 
tory and  geography.  He  is  an  intellec- 
tual Titan  of  the  new  world.  His 
Scenes  from  Amazon  Life  have  been 
compared  to  the  exotic  pages  of  Pierre 
Loti.  In  common  with  other  leading 
men  of  the  republic,  he  is  opposed  to  in- 
terference on  the  part  of  our  "great  re- 
public of  the  North."  In  laying  the 
corner-stone  of  a  high  literary,  artistic 
and  scientific  culture,  his  ideal  "in  this 
regard  would  be — and  I  hope  none  will 
take  it  amiss — not  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  rather  France."  Verissi- 
mo's  reason  for  this  is  that  he  discerns  in 
the  French  a  certain  spiritual  character 
which  is  absent  in  our  part  of  America. 
Vcrissimo  complains  of  the  inability  of 
the  Brazilian  man  of  letters  to  live  by 
his  pen — a  complaint  whose  echo  has  a 
strangely  familiar  sound  to  North- 
American  ears.  "...  In  literature,  as  in 
science,  the  mere  amateur,  as  a  general 
rule,  is  a  worthless,  pernicious  influence. 
It  is  the  profession  alone  which  makes 
great  literary  or  scientific  personality,  by 
continuous  work,  by  constant  and  un- 
ceasing  study."     A   similar  plaint,    at 
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a  different  angle,  comes  from  Joaquin 
Nabuco:  "The  trade  of  a  writer  is 
worthy  of  all  pity.  He  can  make  a  liv- 
ing only  by  writing,  and  to  write  for  a 
living  is  to  destroy  your  talent."  It 
might  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  Na- 
buco, known  for  his  poetry,  oratory  and 
political  activity,  earned  during  his  life 
the  esteem  of  no  less  an  authority  than 
Emile  Faguet. 

Oliveira  Lima  has  had  a  varied  ca- 
reer at  home,  in  the  United  States 
(where  he  gave  lectures  on  Brazilian 
literature  to  various  universities  only 
three  years  ago)  and  abroad.  Historian, 
man  of  letters,  critic,  journalist,  he  has 
represented  his  country  in  Peru,  Vene- 
zuela, Sweden  and  Belgium.  As  a  his- 
torian and  publicist  he  is  noted  for  his 
exactitude  and  impartiality,  for  vigour  of 
observation  and  reflection.  He  is  a 
power  that  exerts  profound  influence  in 
his  native  country. 

Verissimo  bas  said  of  Lima:  "The 
books  which  Oliveira  Lima  has  published 
assure  him  an  uncommon  position  in 
Brazilian  literature,  if  not  for  a  perfect 
correctness  of  form,  at  least  for  his  quali- 
ties of  learning  and  thought.  He  may 
not  be  a  stylist,  but  he  is  a  writer.  .  .  . 
His  conception  of  the  literary  profession 
is  that  it  carries  in  it  certain  responsi- 
bilities to  culture  and  civilisation,  of 
which  letters  should  be  the  austere  ser- 
vants rather  than  the  frivolous  adorn- 
ment." 

Both  Lima  and  Verissimo  are  mem- 
bers of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of  Let- 
ters. This  institution  was  founded  on 
the  20th  of  July,  1897,  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Lucio  de  Mendoga  and  a  group 
of  friends.  Machado  de  Assis  was 
elected  the  first  president,  a  position  with 
which  he  was  honoured  time  and  again 
until  his  death.  In  the  words  of  Na- 
buco, secretary-general  of  the  academy 
when  it  was  inaugurated:  "The  forma- 
tion of  the  Academy  of  Letters  is  an  af- 
firmation that  in  literature,  as  well  as  in 
politics,  we  are  a  nation  with  an  inde- 
pendent destiny,  a  distinct  character 
which  can  be  led  only  by  itself,  througji 
developing  its  originality  from  its  own 
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resources,  wishing  and  aspiring  only  to 
that  glory  which  can  derive  from  its  own 
genius." 

The  number  of  members  was  fixed  at 
forty,  of  which  at  least  twenty-five  must 
reside  at  Rio;  the  foreign  correspondents 
number  twenty.  Among  the  better 
known  of  the  latter  are  Theophile 
Braga  (Portugal),  Jean  Finot  (France), 
Jose  Echegaray  (Spain),  Henry  Sien- 
kiewicz  (Poland)  and  Guglielmo  Fer- 
rero  (Italy).  The  academy  has  an  an- 
nual subsidy  of  twenty  contos  de  reis 
(about  six  thousand  five  hundred  dol- 
lars) from  the  state;  it  has  franking 
privileges;  it  is  the  body  to  judge  all 
plays  submitted  for  the  national  theatre ; 
it  publishes,  quarterly,  since  1910,  a 
Review,  which  contains  numerous  docu- 
ments of  literary  and  historic  interest. 
Ruy  Barbosa,  famous  as  journalist, 
philologist,  publicist  and  authority  on 
education,  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
at  the  death  of  de  Assis. 
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TTic  literature  of  Chile,  says  Pedro 
Nolasco  Cniz,  is  still  young,  poor  in 
truly  original  and  fecund  minds.  It 
tends  toward  erudition  and  imitation. 
The  national  authors  try  hard  to  ap- 
pear illustrious  and  of  broad  learning — 
to  be  good  imitators  of  some  famous 
writer,  rather  than  to  show  their  own 
personalities  in  a  simple  manner.  In 
similar  fashion,  Pedro  Pablo  Figueroa, 
himself  one  of  the  best  of  the  Chilean 
men  of  letters,  says  of  his  nation's  posi- 
tion :  "Never  was  our  literature  an  ele- 
ment of  life  and  professional  labour,  but 
rather  a  manifestation  of  art  and  science, 
which  arose  from  the  depths  of  charac- 
ters anxious  for  the  country's  brilliant 


Chile  is  best  in  her  historical  works; 
yet  even  here,  of  all  the  volumes  issued, 
some  half  dozen  alone  have  tried  to  har- 
ness erudition  in  a  work  that  shall  have 
in  it  something  of  the  artistic.  The 
younger  generation,  however,  are  turn- 
ing their  attention  more  and  more  to 
belles  leltres.  Thus  in  poets  like  Silva, 
Rocuant,  Eliz,  Contreras  and  Gonzales, 
Chile  can  show  names  that  compare  well 
with  Argentine  and  Brazil. 

Victor  Domingo  Silva  is  the  singer 
of  progress.  His  is  a  socialistic  spirit, 
but  of  universal  inspiration.     He  sings 
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the  man,  the  city, 
the  upsurging  mul- 
titude, world-wide 
justice.  His  muse 
can  be  gentle  and 
ferocious,  accord- 
ing to  the  subject 
he  chants;  yet  it  is 
ever  melodious, 
"vibrating  with 
the  love  of  the  re- 
deemer." In  his 
masterpiece,  "El 
Derrotero,"  i  n 
which  he  portrays 
the  explorers  of 
the  desert,  he  sym- 
bolises, too,  the  un- 
speakable sorrows 
of  him  who  fol- 
lows the  infinite 
ideal  of  life.  "The 
agony  of  the  explorer  conquered  by  the 
inclemency  of  the  climate,  by  horri- 
ble thirst,  contemplating  across  the 
clouds  that  obscure  his  vision,  on  the 
sandy  horizon,  a  seductive  mirage,  rep- 
resents the  final  delirium  of  the  poet, 
who  succumbs,  surrounded  by  the  fan- 
tastic visions  of  his  illusions."  Silva  has 
been  successful  as  a  playwright. 

Miguel  Luis  Rocuant  has  been  highly 
praised  by  Max  Nordau.  "You  fly 
through  noble  heights,"  he  wrote  to  the 
poet,  "and  express  uncommon  sentiments 
in  admirable  language."  The  author  of 
Dfgeneralion  sees  in  Rocuant  the  influ- 
ence of  De  Musset,  quite  a  bit  of  Byron, 
a  touch  of  Hugo,  and  even  of  the  French 
fymbolists  and  Parnassiens.  "But  if  you 
are  inspired  by  masters,"  he  adds,  "you 
imitate  no  one,  and  that  is  your  great 
merit." 

Leonardo  Eliz  is  a  copious  poet, 
singer  of  nature.  He  is  of  no  de^nite 
school,  and,  in  the  words  of  a  native 
critic,  is  without  model  or  master,  sing- 
ing like  the  bird  in  the  wood  an  un- 
taught song.  Federico  Gonzales  is  one 
of  the  most  original  of  the  younger 
Chilean  poets.  His  first  book  of  poems, 
published  in  1899,  when  the  author  was 
still  but  a  young  boy,  contained  the  son- 
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net  "Christ,"  which  has  been  declared 
worthy  of  Hugo.  Gonzales  has  done  his 
work  apart  from  the  social  whirl,  lead- 
ing a  retired  life.  Much  of  his  best  work, 
however,  breathes  an  ardent  love  of 
country.  His  lyre  is  not  tuned  to  love 
and  its  disillusionment,  but  rather  to  the 
sturdy  strains  of  life's  sterner  aspects. 

Francisco  Contreras,  in  the  preface  to 
his  poem  "Raul,"  comments  interestingly 
on  the  modem  style : 

Snobbism,  compliciition,  the  so-called  mod- 
frn  style,  ia  a  result  of  modetn  social  con- 
ditions,  since   every   mode   is   do   mote   nor 

leis  than  an  effect  of  the  surrounding 

Will  you  tell  me  that  the  property  of  talent 
ii  to  react  agaioit  the  social  medium,  «s  if 
against  aiaviim  ?  In  art,  I  reply,  the 
greater  number  of  times,  no;  for  if  it  Is 
possible  in  the  lyric,  it  is  certainly  inadmis- 
sible in  the  serious  novel.  Moreover,  a  lit- 
erature which  does  not  reflect  its  own  en- 
vironment thut  becomes  ideological,  an  artifi- 
cial product,  false,  lacking  inietest.  Would 
it  not  appear  ridiculous  to  have  an  eclogue- 
art  in  refined  Byzantium,  or  a  decadent  art 
in  the  robust  Age  of  Pericle«? 

One  of  Contreras's  best  shorter  poems 
is  here  given : 
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THIS  IS  MY  OFFERING! 

ril  give  you,  so  that  you  remember 
My  rosy  dreams,  a  snake  with  green  scales, 
Scales  as  green  as  your  eyes. 

•  •  «  «  • 

This  is  my  ofiFering!  And  if  it  does  not 
please  you,  and  even  frightens  you,  my 
soul  will  ever  be  wreathed  in  smiles. 

For  your  pupils  and  your  hair,  your  hair  of 
fiery  sparkle — 
These  are  the  snares  and  the  snake.  .  .  . 

Chile,  with  all  respect  to  the  numer- 
ous men  of  letters  (outside  of  poetry  and 
the  novel)  which  it  has  produced,  is  be- 
hind Brazil  in  this  respect,  and  need  not 
detain  us  in  a  paper  of  this  kind. 

There  remains  to  speak  of  two  poets, 
Jose  Chocano  (Peru)  and  Ruben  Dario 
(Nicaragua).  The  latter,  Central 
American  from  a  geographical  point  of 
view,  is  South  American  in  influence. 
Chocano,  born  1867,  has  been  called  the 
greatest  since  Andrade  for  the  colour 
and  brilliance  of  his  epic  strophes — "a 
flame  made  into  a  banner."  His  na- 
tional feeling  is  strong,  and  some  of  his 
lines  may  be  interpreted  as  a  "Hands 
Off!"  to  the  North  Americans.  In  his 
Epic  of  the  Pacific  occur  four  ominous 
verses: 

And  thus  on  the  day  when  people  of  another 

race 
Will  dare  to  explore  our>  lands,  they  will 

cry  with  horror, 
For  the  miasma,  fever,  reptiles  and  morasses 
Will  bury  them  in  the  earth  beneath  the  fire 

of  the  sun ! 

A  similar  note  may  be  found  in  Dario, 
to  whom  has  been  given  first  place  of  the 
Latin-American  poets.  His  apostrophe 
to  Roosevelt,  in  free  verse,  merits  almost 
full  quotation,  both  for  its  intrinsic 
worth  and  its  significance  to  our 
country : 

With  the  voice  of  the  Bible,  or  with  the  verse 

of  Walt  Whitman, 
Should  one  approach  thee,  O  Hunter! 
Primitive,  yet  modern,  simple,  yet  purposeful, 
With  a  touch  of  Washington  and  much  of 

Nimrod, 


Thou  art  the  United  States, 
Thou  the  future  invader 
Of  that  ingenuous  America  with  native  blood 
Which    still    prays    to    Jesus    and    speaks 
Castilian.     . 

Thou  thinkest  life  a  conflagration. 
Progress  an  explosion; 
Where  shoots  the  bullet. 
There  seest  thou  the  future. 

No. 
The  United  States  are  great  and  powerful. 
When  they  tremble  there  is  a  deep  rumbling, 
Which   shatters   along  the   vertebrae   of   the 

Andes. 
.  .  .  The  stars  are  yours.  .   .  . 
Your  people  are  rich,  and  join 
To  the  cult  of  Hercules  the  cult  of  Mammon. 
And    Liberty,    lighting    the    way    of    easy 

conquest. 
Lifts   its   torch   from   the   harbour   of   New 

York. 
«  «  «  *  « 

Beware!    Long  live  Spanish  America!' 
There  are  a  thousand  cubs  of  the  Spanish 

lion. 
And  if  thou  wouldst  hold  us  in  your  iron 

claws. 
Thou  needs,  O  Roosevelt,  be  God  himself, 
The  terrible  Marksman,  the  strong  Hunter! 

And  since  thou  countest  all,  one  thing  alone 
Is  lacking.    That  is  God! 

Dario's  verses  have  been  called  Wag- 
nerian music.  The  above  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  what  is  meant  by  such  a  char- 
acterisation. 

Perhaps  the  best  indication  of  South 
America's  literary  future  may  be  gleaned 
from  the  words  of  Jose  Gil  Fortoul 
(Venezuela)  in  giving  advice  to  a  young 
writer :  "To  arrive  at  celebrity  there  are 
two  ways:  through  one  go  the  timid 
souls,  through  the  other,  the  audacious." 
The  first  road  is  flattery.  The  second 
road  is  that  of  unfearing  progress  and 
sincerity.  It  is  the  path  of  genius. 
"Without  asking  you  to  change  your 
tendendes,  permit  me  to  express  the  wish 
that  soon  I  shall  reckon  you  among  the 
indomitable  spirits  of  the  second  road !" 
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EDWIN  MARKHAM  AND  HIS  GOLDEN 

SHOWER 

BY  BAILEY  MILLARD 


How  Moore,  with  only  a  bookish  knowl- 
edge of  the  Orient,  could  have  written 
the  rare  Lalla  Rookh  in  a  way  that 
made  learned  men  and  travellers  attest  to 
its  historic  truth  and  the  perfect  accuracy 
of  its  scenic  passages  always  has  been  a 
literary  wonder.  But  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  Edwin  Markham,  relating  a  totally 
different  kind  of  Oriental  story,  has  re- 
peated this  feat  of  magic  in  his  Shoes 
of  Happiness,  a  long  and  well-turned 
ballad,  from  which  his  lat'est  collection 
of  verse  takes  its  title. 

To  study  and  to  know  a  country  and 
its  people  well  enough  to  write  such  a 
poem  as  The  Shoes  of  Happiness  is  not 
accomplished  in  a  week  or  a  month,  and 
besides,  it  requires  a  tremendous  exer- 
cise of  the  projective  sense  even  where 
the  story  is  ready  to  hand,  as  was  the 
one  so  delicately  and  effectively  retold 
by  Mr.  Markham.  The  original  tale  is 
an  old  one — that  of  a  sick  and  unhappy 
Sultan  who  was  told  that  if  he  could  find 
and  wear  the  shirt  of  a  contented  man 
he  himself  would  be  hale  and  happy. 
But  when  after  a  long  quest  by  the  Sul- 
tan's Grand  Vizier  the  contented  man 
was  found  and  his  shirt  demanded,  he 
frankly  confessed  that  he  had  no  such 
garment. 

With  the  genesis  of  the  poem  the  pres- 
ent writer  is  well  acquainted.  Mr. 
Markham,  pleased  with  the  success  of  his 
"Juggler,"  wanted  to  write  another  bal- 
lad, and  was  looking  for  a  suitable  story. 
When  this  one  of  the  shirt  of  the  con- 
tented man  was  suggested  to  him  he  re- 
marked: "It's  pretty  good,  but  in  spite 
of  Tom  Hood,  I  don't  see  anything  very 
poetic  in  a  shirt.  It  might  as  well  be  a 
pair  of  trousers."  A  few  days  later, 
while  discussing  the  same  story,  he  said : 
"I  have  it — that  shirt  is  going  to  be 
shoes — 2L  good  long  vowel,  easily  rhymed 


word  and  one  that  no  versifier  need  de- 
spise."   So  shoes  it  was. 

Then  followed  a  long,  laborious 
period  of  Oriental  research,  culminating 
at  last  in  the  ballad  as  printed  in  the 
Century  and  republished  in  the  present 
book,  the  first  Markhamic  volume  of 
verse  since  Lincoln  and  Other  Poems 
appeared  fourteen  years  ago.  To  read 
this  poem  will  be  a  pleasure  to  those  who 
like  a  ballad  of  a  racy,  subtle  humour, 
but  to  hear  Mr.  Markham  read  it  as  he 
read  it  to  us  that  night  at  Hopatcong 
after  he  had  just  finished  the  last  whip- 
cracking  line, 


"Yes,  mighty  Vizier 
shoes." 


but  I  have  no 


was  a  still  rarer  felicity.  To  hear  the 
poet  roll  out,  like  a  stave  of  rich  bass 
music,  the  passage  in  which  the  great 
Mahmoud  rails  at  his  thirteen  leeches, 
and  orders  one  of  them  to  be  beheaded 
for  suggesting  that  he  take  a  little  exer- 
cise, was  to  have  gotten  something  worth 
while : 

At  this  Mahmoud,  from  his  aching  bed. 
Cried:   "Off  with  the  leech  and  his  learned 

head  I 
And  the  rest  of  you  fade  from  the  eyes  of  us. 
Over  the  miles  to  the   Caucasus  I 
Out  of  our  realm  to  a  new  abode. 
And  let  it  be  by  the  shortest  road !" 
And  this  is  why,  at  the  crack  of  dawn, 
The  twelve  great  doctors  got  them  gone, 
Glad  enough  that  their  heads  were  on. 

The  rare  humour  of  The  Shoes  of 
Happiness  will  come  as  a  surprise  to 
many  readers  of  Mr.  Markham,  whose 
verse  had  seemed  "too  deep  for  laugh- 
ter." But  a  greater  surprise  awaits  one 
who  turns  the  pages  of  this  book  and  f«r 
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Edwin  Markham  and  His  Golden  Shower 


the  first  time  reads  "Virgilia."  It  is  the 
revelation  of  Markham,  the  lover. 
Markham,  the  man,  was  well  known  to 
readers  of  poetry,  and  so,  too,  was 
Markham,  the  moralist  and  upholder 
of  democracy.  But  as  a  lover  he 
reveals  himself  with  great  tenderness  of 
emotion,  both  in  "Virgilia"  and  in  its 
sequel,  "The  Crowning  Hour."  "Vir- 
gilia"  came  in  reply  to  a  question  asked 
by  a  literary  friend,  who  said: 

'*  Markham,  you  seem  to  fight  shy  of 
love.  Why  don't  you  put  a  little  of  it 
into  your  verse?" 

"I  thought  I  had,"  was  the  reply; 
"but  I  haven't  written  a  poem  of  real 
passion.  I  don't  know  that  I  am  capable 
of  so  lofty  a  flight.  But  perhaps  it  isn't 
too  late  to  try." 

And  so  he  wrote  "Virgilia,"  born  of 
the  sea,  "the  mother  of  songs  and  sor- 
rows," as  tender  and  mournful  a  song  of 
passion  as  any  of  Heine's  and  as  full  of 
"Hebe  und  liebes  weh."  But  though 
"Virgilia"  and  its  sequel  tell  the  tale  of 
broken  lives,  there  is  revealed  in  them 
both  the  fine,  fragrant  faith  of  the  poet: 

It  'Will  all  come  back,  the  wasted  splendour. 
The    heart's    lost   youth    like    a    breaking 
flower, 

The  dauntless  dare  and  the  wistful,  tender 
Touch  of  the  April  hour. 

In  fact,  faint  hearts  will  find  wonder- 
ful encouragement  in  nearly  all  the 
poems  in  this  book.  To  bruised  spirits 
such  verse  as  "Courage  All,"  "Freedom" 
and  "Earth  is  Enough"  will  come  as 
balm.  Sickened  souls  will  find  the 
Markhamic  tonic  almost  as  potent  as 
that  of  Browning,  while  the  prescription 
is  written  in  a  more  legible  hand. 

There  is  nothing  Byronic  in  the  meth- 
ods of  Mr.  Markham  as  is  evidenced  by 
the  decade  of  patient  toil  that  has  made 
this  book.  Although  urged  time  and 
again  by  publishers  that  he  give  them  a 
volume  of  verse,  he  always  said :  "Wait. 
I  am  not  ready  yet."  He  never  "dashed 
off"  but  one  poem  in  his  life,  and  that 
was  "Peace  Over  Africa,"  for  which  he 
received   a  higher  price   than  for  any 


other.  This  was  written  at  the  cabled 
request  of  the  editor  of  the  London 
Morning  Chronicle,  who  wanted  it  for 
immediate  publication  in  celebration  of 
the  conclusion  of  peace  with  the  Boers. 
Mr.  Markham  finished  the  poem  by 
working  all  one  long  night  and,  was  ren- 
dered ill  by  the  performance.  "The 
Testimony  of  the  Dust,"  in  the  new 
volume,  is  an  example  of  his  ruthless 
pruning  proclivity.  There  were  over 
thirty  quatrains  in  the  original  poem,  but 
only  five  of  them — "the  poem  within  the 
poem,"  as  he  terms  it — are  retained  for 
this  publication. 

Unlike  Tennyson  and  other  bards, 
who  could  brook  no  suggestion  as  to  the 
improvement  of  their  work,  Mr.  Mark- 
ham always  urges  his  literary  friends 
"to  say  what  they  honestly  think  of  it." 
As  to  critical  reviews,  he  said  to  the  pres- 
ent writer:  "I  am  always  glad  of  any 
just  strictures  that  may  help  me  see 
my  work  as  it  is."  But  what  is  to  bo 
said  of  his  verse  by  way  of  criticism 
after  the  testimony  of  Robert  Under- 
wood Johnson  that  "A  poem  by  Edwin 
Markham  is  a  national  event";  after 
Stedman  wrote  of  his  rhymes  that  "they 
are  truly  and  exquisitely  poetic,"  and 
after  Nordau  called  him  "a  great  poet — 
higher  than  Whitman"? 

As  to  Mr.  Markham's  selective  judg- 
ment of  his  own  work,  this  is  exampled 
in  a  letter  to  the  writer  in  which  he 
said,  "I  agree  with  you  that  'Virgilia' 
is  the  high-water  mark  of  my  Shoes  of 
Happiness." 

Called  from  his  Staten  Island  home 
to  California  in  February,  Mr.  Mark- 
ham is  still  in  his  old  State  at  the  present 
writing.  This  is  his  first  visit  to  the 
land  of  poppies  since  he  left  it  in  1899 
to  take  up  his  residence  in  the  East.  He 
went  to  San  Francisco  on  the  invitation 
of  the  managers  of  the  Exposition.  His 
coming  was  heralded  in  large  type  by 
the  Coast  papers,  and  he  received  a  series 
of  ovations  on  his  arrival  in  the  Bay 
City.  Banquet  followed  banquet  and 
reception  followed  reception.  He  was 
importuned  to  make  many  addresses  and 
to  give  readings  from  his  poetical  works. 
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Never  has  the  city  honoured  any  of  its 
returning  literati  as  it  has  honoured  the 
author  of  "The  Man  with  the  Hoe." 
His  tour  up  and  down  the  Golden  State 
has  been  a  sort  of  royal  progress,  and 
has  been  immensely  profitable  to  the 
poet.  "Markham  has  been  holding  his 
hat  under  a  golden  shower,"  writes  a 
friend  of  his  from  California.  ''If  this 
sort  of  thing  keeps  up  we  shall  witness 
the  entertaining  spectacle  of  a  pluto- 
cratic poet."  From  some  of  the  halls 
and  theatres  where  his  lectures  and  read- 
ings have  been  given  hundreds  of  people 
have  been  turned  away.  At  San  Jose 
and  Oakland,  in  both  of  which  cities  he 
formerly  lived,  he  was  treated  like  a  re- 
turning hero,  and  at  San  Diego  and  Los 


Angeles  great  crowds  flocked  to  do  him 
honour. 

Surely,  it  would  seem  that  the  appre- 
ciation of  poets  and  poetry,  often  said 
to  be  wanting  in  these  days,  is  still  alive 
— in  the  West,  at  least.  From  the  work 
of  a  poet  who  is  so  essentially  human  it 
is  significant  that  these  couplets,  con- 
tained in  his  new  book,  should  have  been 
most  freely  quoted  in  the  Coast  papers 
in  the  reports  of  his  readings : 

OUTWITTED. 

He  drew  a  circle  that  shut  me  out — 
Heretic,  rebel,  a  thing  to  flout. 
But  Love  and  I  had  the  wit  to  win: 
We  drew  a  circle  that  took  him  in ! 


WILL  COLOUR  MUSIC  BECOME  AN  ART? 


BY  EDWARD  RICE  DOYLE 


F6llowing  the  recent  innovation  of  the 
Russian  Symphony  Society  of  playing 
"colour  music"  synchrohously  with  the 
orchestration  of  "Prometheus,"  by  Scria- 
bine,  there  is  bound  to  arise  a  diversity 
of  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  our 
enjoying  such  an  art  as  "colour  music." 
Simply  stated,  colour  music  consists  of 
throwing  a  series  of  colours  of  definite 
hues,  tones  and  tints  upon  some  diapha- 
nous material  according  to  a  written 
score  arranged  to  follow  music  and  to  in- 
terpret the  mood  of  the  music  to  the  eye 
while  the  music  of  sound  appeals  to  the 
ear. 

The  device  used  for  this  interesting 
experiment  was  simple  in  principle,  hav- 
ing a  keyboard  of  fifteen  kcj^,  accord- 
ing to  the  following  scale : 

C  Red 

C  sharp  Violet 
D  Yellow 

D  Sharp  Steel 
E  Pearl  Blue 

F  Deep  Red 


F  sharp  Blue 

G  Orange 

A  Purple 

A  sharp  Steel  (repeated) 

B  Pearl  Blue  (repeated) 

C  Red  (tint) 

C  sharp  Violet  (tint) 

D  Yellow  (tint) 

(This  colour  schedule  is  that  arranged 
by  Scriabinc,  and  is  purely  arbitrary.) 

As  each  key  was  pressed,  the  corre- 
sponding colour  was  thrown  on  the 
diaphanous  material,  sometimes  in  two 
or  more  note  chords,  giving  a  com- 
pound colour,  and  at  other  times  in  uni- 
sons of  one  colour.  The  colours  were 
produced  by  tungsten  lamps  under  col- 
our filters.  To  give  animation  to  the 
colours  the  lamps  were  attached  to  a 
belt,  moving  in  an  ellipsis  under  the 
gauzes,  thus  constantly  changing  their 
positions.  This  machine,  which  has  been 
called  the  "chromola,"  was  the  design 
of  Preston  S.  Millar,  of  the  Electrical 
Testing    Laboratories    of    New    York, 
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and  was  built  for  the  rendition  of 
"Prometheus"  by  the  society  at  one  con- 
concert  on  March  20th  at  Carnegie 
Hall. 

Upon  first  consideration,  the  mere  af- 
firmation that  colour  can  be  made  to  have 
rhythm  and  motive  as  music  seems  ab- 
surd. Yet  upon  closer  examination  it 
is  found  that  both  from  the  purely  physi- 
cal, or  scientific,  view  and  from  the  psy- 
chological view,  colour  music  has  ample 
claims  as  an  art  medium. 

Sound  is  caused  by  the  vibration  of  air 
particles  in  definite  wave  motions  at  defi- 
nite rates  per  second.  For  instance,  the 
nore  middle  C  makes  two  hundred  and 
fifty-six  vibrations  per  second,  and  its 
wave  motion  can  be  drawn  typically  for 
piano,  flute  or  the  human  voice.  The 
vibrating  body,  of  course,  determines  the 
wave  form,  but  the  pitch  always  deter- 
mines tlie  frequency.  Loudness  depends 
on  the  length  of  the  wave,  neither  af- 
fecting its  frequency  nor  its  wave  form. 
We  find  that  colour  waves  are  identical 
in  their  physical  properties  with  sound 
waves,  and  are  especially  interesting  be- 
cause of  their  inter-dependence  on  each 
other. 

Colour  is  determined  by  the  number 
of  vibrations  set  up  in  the  ether  particles 
in  space;  sound  by  the  number  of  vibra- 
tions set  up  in  the  air.  Light  will  travel 
faster  in  a  vacuum  than  in  an  air-fiUed 
space ;  but  sound  waves  cannot  be  propa- 
gated without  air  or  gas  molecules. 
Light  and  colour  waves  are  propagated 
transversely,  as  a  ribbon  would  be  vi- 
brated if  hung  before  an  electric  fan  in 
motion.  Sound  waves  are  propagated 
longitudinally,  as  if  each  molecule  of  air 
were  an  elastic  ball,  and,  being  struck 
by  the  vibrating  body,  pushed  against  the 
next  molecule,  and  bounded  back  to  its 
original  position,  repeating  the  motion 
without  changing  its  relative  position. 
Colour  waves  travel  as  fast  as  thirty 
thousand  centimetres  per  second,  while 
sound  waves  are  propagated  at  about  the 
rate  of  thirty-three  centimetres  per  sec- 
ond. Colour  waves  have  a  far  higher 
frequency  than  sound  waves,  running 
into  millions  per  second,  while  sound 


waves  seldom  run  higher  than  thousands 
per  second. 

The  problem  of  colour  musicians  and 
colour  scientists  interested  in  the  new  art 
is  how  to  relate  music  and  colour  in  such 
a  way  that  their  effects  will  be  really 
synchronous  and  not  arbitrary.  It  has 
come  to  be  recognised  that  a  much  wider 
scale  of  tones  than  the  fifteen-note  key- 
board of  Scriabine,  as  used  at  the  Rus- 
sian Symphony  Society's  concert,  must 
be  made.  That  is,  we  must  have  the 
range  of  colours  as  of  pitch  on  the  piano, 
which  has  a  "tempered"  scale.  Like 
music,  light  has  quality,  and  it  will  also 
be  necessary  to  control  colour  tones. 
That  means  a  system  of  tint  and  shade 
stops  as  on  an  organ.  The^  things  have 
not  been  devised,  but  are  being  worked 
out  by  enthusiasts  of  the  new  art. 

Thus,  briefly,  we  have  seen  that  colour 
music  is  materially  as  possible  as  "sound" 
music.  The  psychological  element  of 
colour  perception  is  where  the  great  op- 
position has  been  centred.  It  is  granted 
by  practically  every  psychologist  that 
colour  has  an  important  influence  on  the 
human  emotions,  and  can  cause  many  in- 
fluences to  work  upon  one  without  the  in- 
dividual being' conscious  of  it.  In  adver- 
tising this  fact  has  long  been  recognised. 
Then  we  have  the  common  prejudices 
that  green  is  envy,  scarlet  is  rage,  white 
is  fear,  yellow  is  morbid,  and  so  on. 
These  sympathies  and  antipathies  are 
partly  natural  and  partly  the  result  of 
artificial  association. 

The  reason  why  most  persons  con- 
sider colour  music  as  an  impossibility  is 
because  our  colour  sense  is  not  highly 
developed.  That  is  quite  true,  and  has 
been  the  only  reason  why  colour  music 
has  never  made  much  headway  before. 
In  very  primitive  countries,  the  only  col- 
our distinctions  known  are  frequently 
but  black,  white  and  red.  The  others 
are  not  named.  But  despite  our  lack  of 
development  in  this  direction,  the  power 
of  colour  taste  is  always  present,  and 
if  it  were  not,  interior  decorating,  paint- 
ing and  illumination  would  be  without 
any  foundation  whatever.  The  distinc- 
tion made  in  the  new  appneciation  of 
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colour  is  that  colour  music  is  mobile 
colour  and  has  no  form.  Like  music,  it 
is  a  harmony  of  tones,  tints  *and  hues  in 
unisons,  chords,  or  even  in  orchestra- 
tions. Just  why  an  appreciation  of  mo- 
bile colour  cannot  be  developed,  as  has 
been  done  in  static  colours,  is  impossible 
to  understand. 

There  is  one  marked  distinction  be- 
tween music  and  colour  which  is  unusu- 
ally interesting.  Colours,  when  com- 
bined equally  from  the  primary  hues, 
produce  white — an  absolute  neutral  to 
the  eye.  This  is  not  so  of  sound,  until 
science  can  resolve  sound  into  primary 
tones,  and  by  blending  them  together  ob- 
tain silence — or  neutralisation  of  waves. 
This  is  what  occurs  in  blending  the  pri- 
mary colours  together,  and  while  sound 
waves  can  be  made  to  "gallop"  or 
"throb"  where  they  overcatch  each  other, 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  sound  destroying 
itself. 

With  these  interesting  facts  of  science 
and  psychology  before  us,  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  colour  music  will 
not  become  a  reality  at  some  time  in  the 
future.  Though  the  first  attempts  have 
not  convinced  many,  yet  the  impression 
of  the  writer  on  seeing  mobile  colours 
on  the  gauzes  was  of  intense  pleasure  and 
interest.  Many  colour  schemes  clashed, 
but  beneath  all  was  a  subtle,  hitherto 
dormant  excitement,  such  as  had  only 
been  enjoyed  in  the  theatre  when  the 


ballet  came  out  to  dance  in  a  series  of 
changing  lights  operated  by  the  spot- 
light man.  More  marked  was  the  vig- 
our of  the  memory  of  the  colours  aftei 
the  concert.  Distinct  phases  of  the  col- 
ours lingered  in  the  mind,  and  it  was 
comparatively  easy  to  imagine  combina- 
tions. Without  aifecting  to  be  a  super- 
man with  a  well-refined  sense  of  colour, 
there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that 
the  colours  did  have  an  emotional 
effect  other  than  that  of  curiosity 
aroused. 

Two  results  may  develop  from  the 
study  of  mobile  colour:  First,  that  it 
will  educate  the  world  to  a  sense  of  col- 
our harmony  it  has  never  known  before, 
and  will  revolutionise  exterior  civic  dec- 
oration and  ornament.  Our  black,  sooty 
factories  will  be  done  away  with.  Laws 
will  be  passed  .to  prevent  individuals 
from  violating  the  sense  of  colour  de- 
cency. This  may  sound  ludicrous,  but 
the  signs  have  been  here  for  some  time, 
and  mobile  colour  will  simply  hasten  the 
trend.  Secondly,  that  the  theatre  will 
pay  even  more  intensive  attention  to  col- 
our values  in  working  out  interpreta- 
tions of  "higher"  drama,  meaning,  of 
course,  symbolic  plays.  Colour  harmony 
would  have  been  a  delight  to  the  Greeks 
had  they  had  facilities  for  reproducing 
it  in  living  masses,  and  it  is  only  our 
modern  science  which  thrusts  it,  like 
greatness,  upon  moderns. 


"When  the  ^Atlantic'  Was  New"  is  the  title  of  the  next  article  in  Mr.  Tassins 
series.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  why  Emerson  and  others  of  the  Boston  cult 
deemed  a  New  England  magazine  well-nigh  impossible.  Possibly  it  was  because 
his  experience  with  the  "Dial"  had  showed  him  that  though  Bostonians  produced 
literature,  they  would  not  buy  it.  Even  the  "Atlantic"  did  not  venture  forth  solely 
as  a  literary  craft;  it  first  flew  the  flag  of  the  Anti-Slavery  cause.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  its  life  and  at  the  end  of  hers,  the  "Atlantic"  asked  Mrs.  Stowe  to  dinner — 
and  thereby  hang  two  tales,  "You  cannot  imagine  noiv  the  interest  excited  by  the 
long-expected  advent  of  the  magazine,"  wrote  Trowbridge.  A  new  market  and 
good  prices  excited,  certainly,  the  hungry  New  England  authors.  Especially  when 
the  second  editor  introduced  the  unheard-of  plan  of  paying  on  acceptance  and 
sometiPies  even  before  the  article  was  written. 
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Last  month  we  printed  "The  Magazine  from  the  Inside,"  dealing  intimately 
with  certain  conditions  of  the  periodical  world  of  to-day.  Although  for  obvious 
reasons  the  paper  had  to  appear  anonymously,  the  writer's  exceptional  qualifications 
for  discussing  his  subject  were  perfectly  apparent  to  every  one  who  read  the  article. 
In  "Mushroom  Reputations"  we  present  what  is,  in  a  way,  a  companion  paper. 
This  article,  like  the  one  in  our  May  issue,  cannot  be  signed;  but  there  is  no  indis- 
cretion in  saying  that  the  author  occupies  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  editorial  posi- 
tions in  the  field  of  American  magazine  making. 


The  magazine  game,  the  magazine  busi- 
ness— by  whatever  unbeautiful  name 
one  wishes  to  designate  it — ^goes  through 
strange  processes  of  reconstruction  every 
so  often ;  and  the  public  is  conscious  of  the 
muckraking  period,  the  all-fiction  period, 
the  dialect  period,  the  personal-experience- 
article  period,  the  risque  period,  and  the 
quest-for-names  period.  Just  now  it  is 
the  latter  phase  that  happens  to  concern 
us.  No  magazine  goes  to  press  without 
blazoning  on  its  cover  the  distinguished 
names  of  its  contributors  in  letters  an 
inch  high.  How  long  it  will  last  no  one 
can  tell.  But  it  will  not  last.  That  I 
know.    The  story's  the  thing. 

The  quest  for  names  is  evident  to  the 
most  casual  reader;  so  is  the  growing 
mediocrity  beneath  those  names.  But 
there  is  another  side  of  the  shield  that 
is  not  quite  so  evident  to  Mr.  Average 
Reader.  I  mean  the  question  of  the  rates 
that  must  be  paid  in  order  to  acquire 
those  brilliant  names  on  the  cover,  and 
the  spirit  of  rivalry  that  exists  between 
the  editors  of  the  more  popular  types  of 
our  periodicals.  I  do  not  care  to  speak 
much  of  this  side  of  things.  What  I 
want  to  speak  of,  however,  is  the  lessen- 
ing, through  these  purely  business  manip- 
ulations and  conditions,  of  that  subtle 
spiritual  relation  between  editor  and 
contributor  which  was  so  big  a  part  of 
the  editorial  scheme  of  things  less  than 
ten  years  ago — in  the  days  of  Gilder  and 
Johnson,  Walker,  McClure  and  the  rest. 

Let  me  say  at  the  beginning  that  I  am 
an  editor.  I  have  been  one  for  a  num- 
ber of  years — long  enough  to  note,  with 


a  sinking  of  the  heart,  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place,  and  that  are  still  tak- 
ing place  in  the  magazine  world.  I 
have  "discovered"  innumerable  authors. 
Manuscripts  have  reached  my  desk  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  the  day's  mail  which 
it  has  been  a  joy — nay,  a  spiritual  ex- 
perience— to  read.  I  had  not  known  the 
authors;  but  I  forthwith  sent  for  them, 
and  urged  them  to  higher  endeavour, 
scolded  some  of  them,  praised  unstint- 
ingly  many  others,  and  indulged  in  all 
those  joyous  orgies  of  letter-writing 
which  form  such  a  captivating  portion 
of  an  editor's  workaday  life.  My  re- 
wards were  great.  I  have  been  an  editor 
long  enough  to  see  my  early  labour  bear 
fruit.  I  have  seen  reputations  made — 
and  honestly  kept ;  I  have  seen  those  who 
would  not  work  drop  by  the  wayside, 
failing  to  heed  my  solemn  editorial 
warning. 

Does  this  sound  egotistical?  I  hope 
not.  I  mean  it  tp  be  merely  a  record  of 
my  obvious  duties  as  an  editor,  and  the 
personal  element  must  necessarily  enter 
in.  But  better  than  seeing  my  trees  bear 
fruit  has  been  the  experience  of  having 
almost  all  these  young  writers  thank  me 
for  the  pains  I  took  with  them,  and 
acknowledge  the  justice — though  not  al- 
ways at  the  time— of  my  criticism.  This 
side  of  editing  has  proved  stimulating. 
It  has  kept  me  young  and  enthusiastic; 
and  I  confess  that  the  dramatic  element 
of  my  work  has  appealed  to  me.  The 
feeling  that  many  destinies  were  mine 
to  shape  or  mar  has  brought  its  satisfac- 
tion.    I  never  weary  of  reading  manu* 
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scripts.  I  am  never  bored;  though  I 
confess  I  have  been  made  sorrowful  in 
my  contemplation  of  wasted  effort  and 
tragic  disappointment. 

The  higher  one  soars  the  greater  will 
be  his  fall.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  learn 
one's  limitations,  and  profit  by  the 
knowledge.  The  mushroom  authors  of 
this  hour,  flourisl^ing  and  prosperous 
now,  rejoicing  to-day^  in  their  brief  and 
futile  vogue,  are  those  I  pity  most. 
Reputations — sound  literary  reputations 
— except  in  rare  cases,  are  not  made 
over  night.  I  tremble  for  the  writer 
who,  receiving  fifteen  hundred  dollars 
for  the  first  American  serial  rights  of 
a  short  story  worth  intrinsically — as  he 
must  confess  to  himself — about  one  hun- 
dred dollars,  must  wake  up  some  morn- 
ing to  the  solemn  truth,  and  realise  that 
his  moment  of  rapture  was  but  a  mo- 
ment, after  all;  that  the  big  stuff  of 
which  big  authors  are  made  was  not  in 
him,  and  that  his  little  day  of  triumph  is 
over  and  done.  Alas!  there  will  be 
many  awakenings  to-morrow ! 

Who  has  brought  this  state  of  things 
about?  Who  has  made  the  signing  of 
contracts  for  work  still  unwritten  a  pos- 
sible and  common  proceeding?  Who 
has  made  the  old  dream  of  writing  for 
the  joy  of  it  an  old  dream  indeed  ?  Who 
has  placed  a  momentary  vogue  on  a  high 
pinnacle,  and  made  it  the 'dangerous  hope 
of  the  hopeful  writer?  And  who  has 
made  money  the  lure,  the  great  and  only 
desideratum  of  that  high-minded  young 
band  of  novelists  and  short-story  writers 
who  crop  up  every  year,  as  inevitably  as 
the  grass?  Where  are  the  ideals  of 
Stevenson  and  Howells?  Where  arc 
any  ideals?  What,  in  a  word,  is  to  be- 
come of  literature? 

Nowadays,  in  editorial  offices  it  is  not, 
in  the  wise  old  way,  "Let  us  get  as  good 
a  story  as  possible  from  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling" ;  but  "Let  us  buy  a  Kipling  story* 
— as  one  would  say,  "Let  us  buy  a  yard 
of  ribbon."  We  do  not  desire  so  much 
the  heart  of  a  writer  as  his  outward 
seeming.  We  want  names,  not  stories. 
The  editors  do  not  thrill  over  the  pros- 
pect of   a   first   reading  of   a   famous 


writer's  manuscript,  but  they  rush  out 
like  dogs,  to  struggle  over  the  bone  that 
is  thrown  into  the  magazine  arena  by 
an  author  or  an  agent,  and  they  snarl 
and  haggle,  wrestle  and  tug;  and  he 
who  has  the  greatest  strength — ^he  who 
has  the  greatest  amount  of  money — ^wins. 

We  editors  must  "tie  up"  authors  for 
a  year  or  two.  We  must  wrangle  and 
quarrel  over  terms.  We  must  offer 
much  more — not  a  few  hundred  dollars 
more,  but  a  thousand  more — than  our 
neighbour  down  the  street;  and  all  in 
the  name  of  Art!  We  must  have  those 
big  names  on  the  cover,  or,  the  authors 
think,  we  will  go  under.  Irrespective 
of  merit,  without  seeing  the  manuscript, 
we  must  arrange  for  the  Smith  series 
for  the  next  twelve  months.  And  we 
must  even  agree  to  take  Jones's  illus- 
trations, for  he,  too,  is  "tied  up."  It 
is  sometimes  done  over  the  telephone, 
sometimes  in  a  number  of  interviews 
with  an  agent,  and  sometimes — though 
not  often  now — over  a  luncheon.  It  is 
all  very  commercial,  very  cold-blooded. 
It  is  all  very — ^well,  everything  but 
kindly  and  spiritual.  It  is  as  hard  as 
nails ;  and  some  one  is  going  to  suffer. 

How  long,  one  might  ask,  are  those 
"big  names"  going  to  remain  big  names 
if  this  state  of  things  goes  on?  Henry 
Sydnor  Harrison  had  a* row  to  hoe;  so 
did  poor  Ow  Henry,  and  poor  Morgan 
Robertson,  and  Mary  Stewart  Cutting, 
whose  first  work  appeared  in  a  syndi- 
cate. But  they  learned  to  write!  No 
one  begrudges  a  reputation  honestly 
worked  for.  No  one  envies  a  man  like 
Booth  Tarkington  his  well-earned  suc- 
cess. He  merits  his  high  position,  if  ever 
a  writer  did.  Let  editors  enter  into  a 
good-natured  rivalry  for  his  work,  for 
competition — sane  competition — is  the 
life  of  trade. 

But  don't  let  us  force  a  young  writer 
to  grow  beyond  his  strength.  Don't  let 
us  push  him  down  the  mouths  of  the 
reading  public,  and  then  weep  if  indiges- 
tion follows.  Don't  let  us  urge  So-and- 
So,  because  he  happens  to  write  fine  short 
stories,  to  try  a  long  novel.  He  may 
not  have  it  in  him — ^probably  he  hasn't, 
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or  he  himself  would  have  found  it  out 
long  ago.  This  pushing,  this  cramming, 
this  forcing,  is  utterly  wrong.  And  if 
our  short-story  writers  do  not  wish  to 
die  young,  let  them  be  on  their  guard 
against  the  commercial  allure. 

I  sat  with  a  middle-aged  writer  the 
other  evening  in  a  club.  We  got  to  talk- 
ing about  the  authors  of  the  day.  He 
is  a  man  who  has  done  good  work,  but 
he  feels  hopelessly  out  of  the  game  now. 
Yet  one  of  his  books  is  almost  a  house- 
hold word.  "Who,"  he  asked  me,  "is 
to  take  the  place  of  Howells?  What 
humourist  is  rising  up  to  follow  MarE 
Twain?  What  poet  has  come  since 
Whitman?  Twenty  years  from  now 
what  man  would  we  be  proud  to  have 
sitting  at  the  head  of  this  table,  a 
patriarch,  a  real  man  of  letters?  Where 
are  the  essayists?  In  fact,  what  is  be- 
coming of  American  literature?"  I 
could  not  answer.  Save  for  here  and 
there  a  little  flash,  I  could  see  no  stars 
in  the  heavens. 

In  the  final  summing  up,  I  think  It 
rests  with  the  writers  themselves  to  rem- 
edy these  conditions.  I  was  hopeful  for 
one  young  author  of  popular  stories  who 
had  "signed  up"  with  a  widely  read 
magazine  only  after  much  urging. 
"They  wanted  me  to  do  twelve  stories," 
she  said,  "and-revive  a  character  I  was 
long  since  done  with.  I  admit  the  offer 
was  too  tempting  to  resist;  but  Fve  writ- 
ten four  stories,  and  I  won't — ^because  I 
can't — ^write  another  for  them.  I  am 
tired  of  that  hero;  I  want  to  create  an- 
other. Where  is  this  sort  of  thing  get- 
ting me?  It's  getting  me  on  a  farm  in 
my  early  thirties,  when  I  look  at  the 
cheques.     But  I'd  rather  be  right  here 


in  New  York,  doing  the  big  things  that 
I  hope  are  in  me  to  do.  I  w^nt  to  go 
on — ^not  back."  If  only  more  of  our 
young  writers  would  talk  that  way! 
What  is  wealth  to  a  writer,  if  along 
with  it  does  not  come,  not  mushroom, 
but  gradual  growth,  a  sane,  lasting, 
artistic  bigness? 

Another  writer,  \vho  had  "signed  up" 
when  the  risque  wave  rolled  in,  told  me 
with  tears  in  his  voice,  if  not  in  his  eyes, 
that  he  had  "formed  the  habit  of  writing 
that  kind  of  stufi,"  and  feared  for  his 
artistic  future.  He  had  loathed,  any- 
how, the  dropping  of  his  manuscripts 
into  a  veritable  mill,  from  which  he 
knew  a  cheque  would  be  ground  out  au- 
tomatically. But  he  missed  the  old  con- 
tact with  his  editors;  he  missed  the 
dropping  in  at  their  offices  for  a  chat 
and  an  uplifting  talk  about  literature, 
for  a  smoke  and  a  dinner  with  an  editor 
friend.  He  sighed  for  the  old  relations, 
warm  and  clean — the  kind  of  relations 
which  that  old  New  England  group 
must  have  known  and  cherished. 

Nowadays,  if  a  young  author  takes  an 
editor's  arm  in  walking  up  the  avenue, 
the  world  will  say,  "Ah!  Smith  has 
'signed  up'  with  Robinson's"  Whereas, 
ten  years  ago.  Smith's  demonstration  of 
affection  might  have  meant  that  he  was 
grateful  for  a  bit  of  kindly  advice  about 
his  latest  manuscript,  and  he  was  going 
uptown  to  talk  it  over  further.  I  do 
not  mean  to  imply  that  an  editor's  judg- 
ments are  infallible.  But  I  do  mean  that 
writers,  when  they  lose  that  friendly 
bond  that  has  always  existed  between 
themselves  and  the  editors,  lose  some- 
thing far  more  valuable  than  money, 
something  that  money  can  never  replace. 


THE  "DIABOLIC''  IN  POETRY 

BY  STEPHEN  PHILLIPS 


It  is,  of  course,  quite  possible  that  in 
the  process  of  human  thought  the  long- 
standing idea  of  a  definite  antagonism 
between  good  and  evil,  of  two  pitched 
camps  of  Right  and  Wrong,  may  gradu- 
ally fade  into  the  conception  that  what 
we  call  "evil"  is  but  an  undeveloped 
state  of  the  human  soul;  in  brief,  that 
the  term  itself  is  unscientific.  Mean- 
while we  have  by  no  means  risen  as 
yet  to  the  height  of  this  conception, 
though  Robert  Browning  has  written : 

The    evil    is    null,    is    naught,    is    silence 

implying  sound ;  .  .  . 
On  earth  the  broken  arcs,  in  the  heaven  a 

perfect  round. 

Further,  until  a  question  apparently 
incapable  of  definite  proof  is  proved  for- 
ever, it  is  quite  admissible  to  contend 
that  the  old  idea  of  "Duality,"  or  an 
antagonism  of  two  forces,  is  in  its  way 
as  purely  scientific  as  the  more  modern 
conception.  Swedenborg,  indeed,  has 
told  us  that  such  an  antagonism  is  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  balance  of  the  uni- 
verse. Apart,  then,  from  the  writings 
of  Browning,  it  may  be  taken  that  poetry 
has  concerned  itself  throughout  the  ages 
with  an  eternal  warfare  between  God 
and  Devil.  But  in  this  conflict,  whose 
stake  is  the  soul  of  man,  the  poets  have 
for  the  most  part  given  expression  to  the 
personality  of  the  Diabolic  in  two  quite 
opposite  directions.  There  is,  on  the 
one  side,  the  grand  figure  of  the  rebel 
Angel,  and  on  the  other,  a  lower  but 
perhaps  more  practical  and  effective 
Malice,  whose  business  it  is  to  sneer  all 
high  intention  and  nobility  of  action  out 
of  existence.  On  the  one  hand  we  are 
presented  with  Milton's  Satan,  and  on 
the  other  with  Goethe's  Mephistopheles. 
Both  these  conceptions,  if  they  are  in- 
tended to  excite  merely  our  abhorrence, 


must  be  pronounced  partial  failures. 
For  while,  on  the  one  hand,  no  one  can 
read  the  Paradise  Loj/ without  an  instinc- 
tive admiration  of  the  character  of  "the 
adversary  of  God  and  man,"  so  uncon- 
querable is  he,  so  magnificent  in  defi- 
ance; so,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fiend 
of  Goethe  has  about  him  the  appearance 
of  a  good  fellow;  he  has  humour,  and 
regards  life  at  the  worst  as  a  jest.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  recall,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illustration,  the  following  lines 
from  the  epic  of  The  Fall: 

He  above  the  rest. 
In  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tower;  his  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brightness,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  Archangel  ruined,  and  th'  excess 
Of  glory  obscured:  as  when  the  sun,  new- 
risen, 
Looks  through  the  horizonal  misty  air, 
Shorn   of   his   beams,   or,   from   behind   the 

moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilight  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perplexes  monarchs.    Darkened  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  th'  Archangel:  but  his  face 
Deep  scars  of  thunder  had  entrenched,  and 

care 
Sat  on  his  faded  cheek,  but  under  brows 
Of  dauntless  courage,  and  considerate  pride 
Waiting  revenge. 

And  if  such  is  his  semblance,  of  equal 
grandeur  is  his  speech : 

Farewell,  happy  fields, 
Where  joy  forever  dwells!    Hail,   horrors, 

hail, 
Infernal  world  I   And  thou,  profoundest  Hell, 
Receive  thy  new  possessor— one  who  brings 
A  mind  not  to  be  changed  by  place  or  time. 
The  mind  is  its  own  place,  and  in  itself 
Can   make   a    Heaven  of   Hell,   a   Hell   of 

Heaven. 
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What  matter  where,  if  I  be  still  the  same, 
And  what  I  should  be,  all  but  less  than  he 
Whom  thunder  hath  made  greater? 

If,  then,  Milton's  object  was,  as  he 
declared,  to  "justify  the  ways  of  God 
to  men,"  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that 
to  set  opposite  the  Divine  Power  so  he- 
roic and  dauntless  a  figure  was  partially 
to  defeat  his  grand  general  design. 
And  more  than  this:  Satan,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  appeals  irresistibly  to  one  of  the 
deepest  instincts  of  mankind — the  ad- 
miration of  the  strong  spirit  in  adversity, 
of  the  mind  which  remains  dauntless  in 
all  difficulty,  and  which,  hojvever  it  may 
sin,  still  scorns  to  stoop. 

So,  on  the  other  hand,  though  we  are 
well  aware  that  Mephistopheles  is  com- 
passing not  only  the  ruin  of  Faust,  but 
also  that  of  Margaret ;  though  he  shows 
himself  in  the  most  fiendish  sense  piti- 
less and  cold,  there  is  about  him  always 
a  kind  of  gay,  rakish  air,  a  feeling 
throughout  the  drama  that  at  his  most 
devilish  he  is  at  least  diabolically  amus- 
ing, and  the  very  best  of  company.  Here 
the  same  criticism  may  be  made  that  was 
applied  to  the  Satan :  that  this  vermilion- 
habited  companion  of  Faust  appeals  in 
his  way  not  only  to  the  cynic,  but  also 
to  the  more  general  instinct  in  all  of  us, 
which  seeks  to  be  amused,  and  will  laugh 
first,  though  the  devil  may  laugh  last. 
Probably  the  most  truly  diabolic  sen- 
tence ever  written  by  man  is  that  in 
which  Mephistopheles,  in  answer  to 
Faust's  unbraidings  over  the  ruin  and 
madness  of  Margaret,  replies:  "She  is 
not  the  first."  Yet  even  here  one  shall 
notice  a  profane  impulse  in  the  audience 
to  laughter,  though  these  few  words  are 
the  very  master-stroke  of  malice,  the 
very  pith  and  marrow  of  the  diabolic. 

The  Lucifer  of  Marlowe  in  Dr 
Faustus  is  a  figure  in  the  Mil  tonic 
strain ;  and  one  cannot  but  feel  that  Mil- 
ton had  studied  this  powerful  but 
chaotic  drama.  In  one  passage,  cer- 
tainly, the  thought  of  the  dramatist  is 
reproduced  by  the  epic  poet,  for  to  Mar- 
lowe is  due  the  fine  conception  that  the 
mind  is  its  own  place.     But  if  Milton 


was  to  some  extent  beholden  to  the^ 
Elisabethian  for  the  lines  in  which  he 
drew  his  rebel  archangel,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  the  other,  the  sneering  devil 
of  Goethe,  owed  not  a  little  to  the  villain 
of  the  Othello  tragedy.  For  the  atti- 
tude diabolic  is  the  same.  lago,  like 
Mephistopheles,  is  totally  incapable  of 
any  feeling  whatsoever.  I  quoted  just 
now  the  phrase,  "She  is  not  the  first"; 
now,  when  Othello  is  at  the  crisis  of  his 
doubt,  and  has,  in  fact,  fallen  in  a  fit 
of  epilepsy,  lago,  the  author  of  all  this 
madness,  bending  over  him,  says,  "What, 
General,  have  you  hurt  your  head?" 
This  stroke  is  by  no  means  so  fine  in- 
tellectually as  that  of  Mephistopheles, 
but  the  note  struck  is  the  same — that  of 
a  superhuman  callousness.  This  entire 
incapacity  even  to  comprehend  either  the 
depth  or  the  height  of  human  suffering 
might  be  regarded  as  stupidity,  were  we 
not  made  well  aware  in  both  cases  of  the 
extreme  cunning  and  intellectual  ability 
of  these  arch-betrayers.  So,  too,  lago  is 
perpetually  called  an  "honest"  fellow, 
the  term  "honest"  being,  I  fancy,  akin 
to  "good  natured,"  in  a  sense.  lago  de- 
ceives by  a  rough,  uncouth  manner,  and 
is  in  that  unlike  the  insinuating  devil  of 
Goethe ;  but  he,  too,  is  always  ready  with 
a  song,  and  also  passes  for  a  ready  boon 
companion  and,  to  use  a  vulgarism,  "a 
good  sort." 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  to 
play  lago  as  a  sinister,  tortuous  Italian 
was  a  mistake  made  by  most  actors. 
The  whole  outward  bearing  and  port 
of  this  monster  is  a  kind  of  unmannered 
downrightness,  which — and  the  touch  is 
a  most  subtle  one — even  to  this  day  de- 
ceives more  than  refined  and  cultured 
villainy.  Have  we  not  all  met  men  who, 
though  at  heart  false  and  base,  yet  con- 
tinue to  make  a  brave  show  by  an  al- 
most brutal  frankness,  which  passes  for 
straightforwardness?  Points  of  simi- 
larity can  be  multiplied,  but  perhaps  one 
outstanding'' likeness  between  the  two 
fiends  is  their  attitude  toward  women. 
Just  as  Mephistopheles  takes  it  for 
granted  that  jewels  will  overcome  the 
maidenhood  of  Margaret,  so  lago  can* 
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not  conceive  that  any  woman  can  follow 
a  man  as  Dcsdemona  did  her  soldier- 
lover  except  from  the  motive  of  the 
basest  lust.  It  will  be  noted,  too,  that 
both  of  them  generalise;  for  Mephis- 
topheles  will  have  it  that  all  women  can 
be  caught  by  the  bait  of  glittering  stones, 
and  lago  refers  Othello  to  the  well- 
known  behaviour  of  women : 

In  Venice  they  do  let  Heaven  see  the  pranks 
They  dare  not  show  their  husbands;   their 

best  conscience 
Is    not    to    leave    it    undone,    but    keep    it 

unknown. 

We  have,  then,  roughly  speaking,  two 
distinct  types  of  fiend  drawn  by  the 
poets :  the  one  grandly  rebellious,  but  ex- 
torting admiration;  the  other  foully 
clever,  but  extorting  the  laughter  that 
should  not  be. 

It  was  left  for  Byron  to  draw  a  most 
convincing  diabolic  figure  in  The  Vision 
of  Judgment,  and  here  the  poet  combines 
the  grand  austerity  of  the  rebel  angel 
with  a  very  real  sense  of  superhuman 
satire.    This  devil  is  thus  described: 


But  bringing  up   the   rear  of  this  bright 
host, 
A  spirit  of  a  diflPerent  aspect  waved 
His  wings,  like  thunder-clouds  above  some 

coast 
Whose  barren  beach  with  frequent  wrecks 

IS  paved; 
His  brow  was  like  the  deep  when  tempest- 
tossed, 
Fierce  and  unfathomable  thoughts  engraved 
Eternal  wrath  on  his  immortal  face, 
And    where    he   gazed,    a    gloom    pervaded 
space. 

But  we  also  read : 

Satan  replied,  "To  me  the  matter  is 
Indifferent,  in  a  personal  point  of  view; 
I  can  have  fifty  better  souls  than  this 
With  far   less  trouble   than  we  have  gone 

through 
Already;  and  I  merely  argued  this 
Late  Majesty  of  Britain's  case  with  you 
Upon  a  point  of  form:   you  may  dispose 
Of    him;    I've    kings    enough    below,    God 

knows !" 

Probably  the  great  poets  have  made 
no  grander  successes  of  imagination  than 
in  their  portrayal  of  "The  Diabolic." 


GRUB  STREET  ORGANISED 

In  the  July  BooKMAN^  some  one  with  a  large  talent  for  statistics  has  estimated 
that  one-tenth  of  the  population  of  this  country  is  to-day  employed  in  helping,  in 
one  fashion,  or  another,  to  provide  amusement  for  the  other  nine-tenths.  What 
of  these  people  and  their  works?  The  great  have  been  voluminously  discussed,  but 
the  works  of  these  lesser,  unsung  creators  form  one  of  the  great  romances  of  "mod- 
ern expansion,"  A  chronicle  of  the  amazing  revolution  which  has  occurred  in  our 
day  in  Grub  Street  and  all  the  artistic  highzvays  adjacent,  this  article  tells  of  the 
vast  numbers  of  people  involved,  of  the  sums  they  earn,  the  extent  and  diversity 
of  their  activities,  and  the  accompanying  revolution  wrought  in  their  own  lives. 
JVith  statistic  and  anecdote,  it  touches  upon  every  phase  of  this  rather  large  sub- 
ject, and  gains  an  added  interest  in  that,  instead  of  considering  the  topic  as  an 
isolated  and  evanescent  phenomenon,  it  treats  it — so  far  as  we  know  for  the  first 
time — as  an  integral  part  of  that  hopeful  literary  and  artistic  awakening  which 
with  many  exaggerations  and  some  absurdities,  has  none  the  less  been  making  itself 
vividly  fdt  in  the  world  ever  since  Ruskin  brought  the  gospel  of  beauty  to  the 
door  of  every  man,  and  William  Morris  set  the  proletariat  to  worrying  over  the 
dye  of  a  wall-paper. 


MOVING  PICTURES 

BY  AGNES  LEE 

We  have  ascended  heavens.    From  blue  vast 

We  have  looked  down  upon  the  mountains.     Past 

The  muted  shapes  that  motion 

Wc  have  pierced  mazes  of  the  water's  might, 

Have  torn  uncanny  secrets  to  the  light 

From  deep  on  deep  of  ocean. 

We  have  watched  the  sun  a  midnight  pathway  tread. 

Now  at  a  sign  old  worlds  have  come  to  be. 

Dim  cities  we  had  never  thought  to  see 

Lift  high  for  us  their  towers. 

Far  places  wc  have  walked  in  some  far  dream 

Are  calling  through  reality,  agleam 

With,  unfamiliar  flowers 

Blowing  aloft  in  Greece's  garden-bed. 

There  pass  before  the  vision  in  dumb-show 

The  brave  who  slumbered  in  a  hush  of  snow, 

Who  sent  the  message  fearless 

Caught  in  a  clime  that  asked  o'er  areas  rude 

For  entrance-fee  to  its  white  solitude 

The  lives  of  honor's  peerless. 

(Oh,  chronicle  of  ice  forever  dread!) 

Securely  view  the  sheltered  and  the  warm 

Cold  figures  in  the  trenches,  shrapnel-storm. 

Sackings  and  sacrileges. 

Young  manhood,  slave  to  crown  and  potentate. 

Urged  by  a  direful  heritage  of  hate 

Across  the  bloody  sedges 

(Oh,  crimson  chronicle  the  soul  has  read!) 

Even  science  has  unlocked  her  hidden  store. 

The  clinic  opens  wide  an  inner  door 

Unto  the  wan  recesses 

Where  human  plants  their  tendrils  toss  again. 

And  ghastly  vapours  newly  wrung  from  pain 

And  the  mind's  wearinesses 

A  wasting  human  field  have  overspread. 

Rekindled  are  the  fires  of  Akbar*s  tents. 

Strange  moons  have  silvered  stranger  continents. 

Forsaken  gods  implore  us. 

Legended  river,  peak,  and  island-girth. 

And  all  the  reaches  of  the  realms  of  earth 

Are  vital  now  before  us. 

But  Mystery,  dear  Mystery,  lies  dead. 


THE  REVIVAL  OF  GREEK  TRAGEDY 
IN  AMERICA 

BY  HARRISON  SMITH. 


In  the  stadium  at  Athens  twenty- 
three  hundred  and  forty  years  ago 
The  Trojan  Women  of  Euripides  was 
produced  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a  play 
devoted  to  the  sufferings  and  injustice 
wrought  by  war.  Three  years  later  ap- 
peared Ipkigenia  in  Taurus,  considered 
the  most  beautiful  of  Euripides's 
dramas.  The  production  of  both  of 
these  plays  this  spring  in  the  great 
stadia  of  the  leading  universities  of  the 
East  is  due  more  to  a  fortunate  inspira- 
tion of  Mr.  Granville  Barker  than  to 
any  long  considered  scheme.  During  a 
visit  to  New  Haven  last  winter  Mr. 
Barker  inspected  the  new  Yale  Bowl 
and  his  first  remark  at  the  sight  of  the 
immense  deserted  oval  was  that  it 
would  be  a  magnificent  place  for  a 
Greek  play.  A  lesser  man  would  have 
merely  turned  up  the  collar  of  his  coat 


and  whistled,  for  the  spectacle  of  the 
Bowl  in  winter  is  enough  to  daunt  any- 
one who  is  not  something  of  a  genius. 
But  Mr.  Barker  was  quite  serious,  and 
the  idea  of  producing  Greek  drama  at 
Yale  soon  broadened  to  include  five 
universities.  A  committee  of  prom- 
inent men,  including  Professor  Baker  of 
Harvard  and  Professor  Phelps  of  Yale, 
was  formed  to  further  the  scheme 
which  resolved  itself  into  a  season  of 
eleven  afternoon  performances,  begin- 
ning at  Yale  on  the  15th  of  May,  and 
closing  at  Princeton  on  the  12th  of  June. 
While  Greek  dramas  have  been  pro- 
duced in  America  before,  notably  at 
the  beautiful  marble  theatre  of  the 
University  of  California,  nothing  has 
ever  been  attempted  on  the  present  scale. 
Furthermore  it  is  already  certain  that 
with  the  exception  of  the  first  perform- 
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ance  in  the  new  stadium  in  New  Yorfc, 
which  will  not  be  open  to  the  public 
at  large,  every  other  performance  of  the 
two  plays  selected/  will  be  extremely 
profitable  to  the  University  Dramatic 
Associations  concerned  as  well  as  to  Mr. 
Barker's  company. 

The  discovery  that  our  great  univer- 
sities present  a  fertile  and  unexplored 
field  for  dramatic  spectacles  should 
have  dawned  on  some  enterprising  man- 
ager long  before  this,  although  it  would 
hardly  have  occurred  to  any  member  of 
the  Broadway  fraternity  that  there  was 
much  money  to  be  gotten  out  of  a 
playwright  who  had  been  dead  for  over 
twenty  centuries.  It  is  really  nothing 
but  a  matter  of  arithmetic  allied  to  a 
little  imagination.  If  something  like 
fifty  thousand  people  will  pay  two  dol- 
lars a  seat  every  year  to  see  a  game 
of  football,  it  is  not  impossible  that  a 
quarter  of  that  number  can  be  induced 
to  form  the  habit  of  attending  yearly 
productions  of  classic  drama  in  the  same 
stadium.  The  success  of  Schiller's 
Joan  of  Arc  at  Harvard  several  years 
ago  should  have  proved  to  all  who  saw 
Maud  Adams  with  her  attendant  band 
of  armoured  students  on  that  occasion 
how  great  an  opportunity  is  presented 
'hen   the   drama  offers  a   chance   for 

gantry.     The   background  of  curv- 


ing stone  and  lofty  pillars  of  a  great 
stadium  is  not  less  admirable  because  it 
is  seen  under  an  American  rather  than 
a  Greek  sky.  However,  an  audience  of 
several  thousand  more  or  less  sophisti- 
cated people  will  not  gather  for  the  pur- 
pose of  admiring  themselves  in  a  beau- 
tiful setting;  the  drama  played  before 
them  must  be  capable  of  arousing  their 
emotions,  and  if  it  is  to  be  a  success,  it 
must  be  artistically  produced.  Above 
all  a  taint  of  amateurishness  is  ruinous; 
Ben  Greet  and  the  Cobum  Players, 
who  have  long  attempted  to  draw 
university  audiences,  have  proved  that. 

The  merits  of  Mr.  Barker's  produc- 
tion of  Iphigenia  and  The  Trojan 
fVomen  should  be  beyond  dispute,  for 
he  has  already  successfully  produced 
both  dramas  on  the  London  stage.  At 
the  Cort  Theatre  his  stock  company 
was  engaged  in  presenting  Hauptmann, 
Shakespeare,  Shaw,  and  Singe,  when, 
with  Gilbert  Murray,  Regius  Professor 
of  Greek  at  Oxford,  he  conceived  the 
idea  of  presenting  Murray's  translation 
of  Euripides's  Hippolylus.  This  play 
attracted  so  much  attention  that  it  was 
followed  by  The  Trojan  fVomen  and 
Iphigenia  in  Taurus.  Their  popularity 
was  such  that  Professor  Murray  was  en- 
couraged to  continue  with  his  task  of 
translating    all    of    Euripides's    extant 
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plays,  a  work  that  has  given  him  an  en- 
during reputation  as  the  leading  modern 
exponent  of  Greek  drama.  It  is,  of  course, 
Gilbert  Murray's  translation  that  Mr. 
Barker  is  using  for  his  productions  this 
spring.  Both  Iphigenia  and  The  Trojan 
fVomen,  m  spite  of  the  difficulties  en- 
countered in  rendering  the  original  into 
English  rhymed  verse,  are  faithful  to 
the  spirit  and  swing  of  Greek  meter. 
Many  passages,  particularly  in  the 
lyrics  of  the  chorus,  are  extremely  beau- 
tiful, and  although  one  feels  at  times 
the  limitations  of  rhymed  verse  in 
dramatic  dialogue  the  fervour  and  pas- 
sion of  the  emotional  passages  is  never 
sacrificed. 

The  decorative  scheme  and  the  cos- 
tuming of  the  plays  has  been  entirely 
in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Norman  Wilkin- 
son, a  young  English  artist  who  was 
one  of  the  few  men  selcrtcd  a  few  years 
ago  by  Shaw,  Barker  and  other  drama- 
tists in  England  to  assure  the  artistic  ef- 
fectiveness of  several  productions.  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  first  opportunity  to  distin- 
guish himself  came  when  Mr.  Barker 
produced     the     Midsummer     Night's 


Dream.  His  extraordinary  colour  ef- 
fects for  this  play,  and  particularly  the 
costuming,  created  a  storm  of  criticism 
and  approval  in  London  which  was  re- 
peated in  a  milder  way  this  winter  at 
the  production  in  the  Wallack  Theatre 
in  New  York.  Mr.  Wilkinson's  con- 
ception of  the  colour  scheme  appropriate 
to  Iphigenia  and  The  Trojan  ffomen 
is  equally  disturbing  to  academic 
standards,  but  as  the  artist  says,  "Most 
people  think  of  the  task  of  costuming 
a  Greek  play  in  terms  of  so  many  yards 
of  white  cheese-cloth."  They  would 
wish  him  to  be  technically  correct  at 
the  risk  of  turning  the  cast  into  an 
assembly  of  sheeted  ghosts.  In  design- 
ing the  costumes  he  did  not  greatly  care 
whether  he  was  correct  or  not.  Broad 
efEects  and  striking  colour  were  neces- 
sary, since  the  setting  for  the  plays  was 
to  consist  in  each  case  in  an  immense 
grey  ovat  of  concrete  filled  with  an 
audience  of  several  thousand  people. 

The  stage,  which  has  been  built  after 
Mr.  Wilkinson's  design,  is  conventional 
enough,  suggesting  the  white  marble  en- 
trance to  a  temple.     It  is  one  hundred 
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feet  wide  and  forty  feet  high,  and  can 
be  placed  at  any  point  along  each 
stadium,  thus  fonning  an  amphitheatre 
of  any  dimension.  In  front  of  the 
stage  is  the  usual  circle  for  the  chorus, 
which  in  this  case  consists  of  twenty- 
one,  including  the  leader.  In  the  cen- 
tre of  this  space  Is  the  altar,  an  obvious 
emblem  of  the  underlying  religious  sig- 
nificance of  all  Greet  drama.  It  is 
probable  that  Mr,  Wilkinson  is  more 
nearly  right  than  he  suspects  in  his  dar- 
ing use  of  colour,  for  although  there  are 
no  records  to  prove  it,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  the  Athenians  neg- 
lected colour  in  a  matter  as  important  as 
the  costuming  of  one  of  their  great  trag- 
edies. At  least  we  know  that  Athens 
itself,  which  at  the  time  in  which  Eurip- 
ides lived  was  the  head  of  a  great  em- 
pire and  the  saviour  of  all  Greece  from 
barbarian  invasion,  used  colour  in  gor- 
geous profusion.  Even  the  marble 
statues  were  painted  to  represent  life, 
and  the  porticoes  and  roof  beams  of  their 
temples  and  the  houses  of  the  wealthy 
glow  with   red,   blue  and  gold.     Pro- 


fessor Murray  informs  us  that  Eurip- 
ides himself  was  an  artist  before  he 
became  a  playwright,  and  as  part  of 
the  duties  of  the  successful  dramatist 
was  to  train  the  chorus  and  the  actors, 
it  is  probable  that  he  would  have 
changed  the  conventional  costume  to  sat- 
isfy his  artistic  sense. 

The  scene  of  Iphigenia  is  laid  before 
the  temple  of  Artemis  in  the  land  of 
the  Tauri,  while  the  scene  of  the 
Trojan  Women  Is  before  the  shattered 
walls  and  burning  towers  of  Troy. 
Consequently  the  costumes  are  a  com- 
bination of  classical  Greek  and  barbaric 
colour.  As  an  example,  the  costume  of 
Iphigenia  is  archaic  Greek  in  its  lines 
and  was  copied  from  one  of  the  Acropo- 
lis maidens,  even  to  the  wig  with  its 
long,  straight  locks.  But  the  drapery 
is  spotted  as  if  with  great  drops  of 
blood,  and  the  tunic  is  striped  with 
waves  of  red.  The  chorus  of  Iphigenia 
is  costumed  in  sweeping  drapery  of 
black  and  orange,  while  the  soIdiei3  in 
the  same  play  are  startling  enough  to 
please  an  African  savage,  for  they  wear 
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HECUBA  IH  "THE  TROJAI 
COSTUME  CONSISTS  OF  J 
OP  BLACK   WITH   SILVER   SPOTS,   L 


CASSANDRA  IN  THE  TROJAH  WOMEN,"  dVEN 
BY  GKANVILLE  BARKER  IH  THE  STADIA  OF 
PRINCETON,  HARVARD,  PENNSYLVANIA,  AND 
THE  COLLEGE  OF  THE  CITY  OF  NEW  YORK. 
HER  COSTUME   IS  BLACK  AND  G*EY 
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black  anil  white  and  flaming  red  feath- 
ers. In  The  Trajan  ff^omen  there  is 
less  brilliant  colour,  for  in  every  sense 
of  the  word  that  play  is  a  tragedy; 
black,  purple,  and  grey  are  the  predom- 
inant notes.  Indeed,  Cassandra,  the 
melancholy  prophetess,  is  so  awe-inspir- 
ing an  object  that  one  is  inclined  to 
wonder  why  Agamemnon  was  so  eager 
for  her.  However,  he  was  reputed  to  be 
one  of  the  bravest  heroes  in  all  Greece. 
The  significant  figures  in  nearly  all 
of  Euripides's  dramas  are  women,  and 
since  Mr.  Barker's  cast  for  the  plays 
includes  Miss  Lillah  McCarthy,  Edith 
Wynne  Matheson,  Crystal  Heme,  and 
Gladys  Hanson,  the  merits  of  the  per- 
formances were  assured  from  the  be- 
ginning. But  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
some  fifty  thousand  people  will  see  Iphi- 
genia  and  The  Trajan  fVomen  during 
the  eleven  performances,  and  admitting 
that  there  will  be  little  criticism  on  the 
score  of  artistic  worth,  nevertheless 
there  remains  the  fact  that  an  American 
audience  knows  very  little  about  the 
spirit  and  traditions  of  ancient  Greece. 


The  few  men  and  women  among  the 
spectators  who  happen  to  have  droned 
away  sleepy  hours  in  academic  Greek 
classes,  or  who  have  refreshed  their 
memory  recently  from  some  mythology, 
will  alone  have  much  affection  or  sym- 
pathy for  the  woes  of  Agamemnon's  ill- 
starred  daughter.  We  Americans  arc  a 
polite  race,  when  we  choose  to  be,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  every  one  will  lis- 
ten with  the  deepest  attention.  But  how 
many  after  they  have  absorbed  the  oddity 
of  the  spectacle  will  wonder  what  it  is 
all  about  and  secretly  resolve  to  keep 
away  from  Greek  drama  in  the  future! 
Doubtless  the  Athenians  were  not  as 
polite  as  we  are,  and  the  mob  in  the 
top  seats  whistled  their  approval  and 
shouted  when  they  were  not  pleased. 
But  the  fact  remains  that  since  it  was 
Athens'  boast  that  every  one  of  its  citi- 
zens could  read  and  write,  the  entire 
audience  had  been  schooled  from  child- 
hood in  every  story  and  fable  connected 
with  the  play.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  the 
students  and  graduates  of  Yale  and 
Harvard,  their  wives  and  daughters,  and 
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even  the  officials  o(  Mayor  Mitchel's 
administration  who  will  attend  the  per- 
formance in  New  York,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  press,  have  more 
intelligence  concealed  under  their  mod- 
cm  headgear  than  the  average  Athenians 
in  the  stadium  at  Athens.  The  real 
success  of  Mr,  Barker's  attempt  to  pro- 
duce Greek  Drama  in  this  country  de- 
pends not  on  that,  but  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  audience  appreciates  and  is 
moved  by  these  plays. 

After  the  season  has  closed,  if  it  is 
seen  that  this  revival  of  classic  drama 
had  aroused  sincere  enthusiasm,  an  op- 
portunity of  unknown  possibilities  will 
be  presented  to  producers  of  ability.  The 
three  newly  built  stadia  of  Yale,  Prince- 
ton and  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  in  addition  to  those  already  built 
or  projected  for  the  near  future,  can  be 
used  as  amphitheatres  of  almost  un- 
limited capacity.  Does  it  seem  too  great 
a  stretch  of  imagination  to  conceive 
yearly  productions  of  classic  drama  at 
our  American  Universities,  or  of  other 
producers  than  Mr.  Barker  gathering 
companies  together  in  the  spring  for 
academic  "one-night  stands?" 


The  first  performance,  Ipkigenia  in 
Taurus,  was  given  in  the  Yale  Bowl  on 
May  15th  and  was  followed  by  perform- 
ances at  Harvard  of  both  Ipkigenia  and 
The  Trojan  Women,  which  were  repeat- 
ed on  May  i8th  and  19th  at  the  Uni- 
verity  of  Pennsylvania.  The  programme 
for  the  new  municipal  stadium  at  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  con- 
sists in  a  dedicatory  invitation  perform- 
ance of  The  Trojan  Women  on  Satur- 
day, May  2gth,  which  will  be  attended 
by  a  special  committee  appointed  by 
Mayor  Mitchel.  This  will  be  followed 
on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Saturday 
of  the  next  week  by  performances  of 
both  of  the  dramas.  The  season  will 
close  with  two  performances  on  June 
nth  and  12th  at  Princeton.  In  New 
York  pupils  in  the  graduating  classes  of 
the  high  schools  are  required  to  attend 
one  of  the  performances  in  the  Municipal 
Stadium.  There  will  be  two  thousand 
seats  available  for  each  production  at 
the  moderate  sum  of  fifteen  cents.  The 
millennium  has  indeed  arrived  when 
New  York  offers  Greek  tragedy  at  its 
own  stadium  at  such  a  price. 

If  the  audiences  who  view  Ipkigenia 
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"IPHIGENIA    IH    TAURUS,"     THE  SPLEHDID   RECOGNITION   S 


and  The  Trojan  IVomen  this  spring  are 
not  willing  to  take  the  great  dramas  on 
their  merits,  but  persist  in  regarding 
them  as  revivals  ofthe  very  dead  past. 
they  cannot  have  an  enduring  effect.  The 
majority  of  the  people  will  go  merely  for 
the  spectacle,  as  they  would  attend  a  cir- 
cus if  it  were  placed  in  the  same  stadium. 
Others  will  be  led  by  curiosity;' they  will 
go  because  they  want  to  see  what  a 
Greek  play  was  like  or  to  discover  for 
themselves  the  reason  for  their  having 
endured  twenty  centuries  when  the  mod- 
ern playwright  cannot  last  out  his  dec- 
ade. Still  others  will  go  from  vaguely 
esthetic  interest  in  anything  that  Is 
Greek.  There  is  nevertheless  so  much 
latent  and  imperishable  beauty  in  both 
The  Trojan  IVomen  and  Iphigenia  that 
one  cannot  measure  the  extent  of  the  ef- 
fect they  will  have  until  the  season  is 
closed.  The  "uncommercial"  drama  has 
astonished  and  confuted  many  cynics  this 
year. 

There  are  passages  in  Euripides  that 
are  utterly  modern  in  spirit,  discussions 
of  war  and  feminism  that  might  have 


been  written  to-day.  The  Trojan  IVo- 
men especially  seems  to  have  its  message 
to  the  modem  world.  It  deals  with  the 
sorrow  and  agony  of  war  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  conquered  people  and  was 
written  when  Athens  and  the  ancient 
world  was  aflame  with  war.  Euripides, 
in  fa<;f,  was  finally  driven  into  exile  be- 
cause he  refused  to  support  the  war 
policy  of  Athens,  which  attempted  to 
justify  cruelty  and  expediency  in  the 
sacred  name  of  Empire,  But  beyond 
this  Euripides  is  the  great  dramatist  of 
womankind.  He  glorifies  not  their  vir- 
tues but  their  tragic  faults  and  analyses 
with  deepest  comprehension  the  motives 
that  led  these  majestic  characters  of 
his  creation  of  their  unhappy  destinies. 
After  all,  men  and  women  of  to-day  can- 
not be  so  utterly  out  of  touch  with  the 
past  that  they  wholly  fail  to  appreciate 
the  finest  work  of  the  great  dramatist 
of  whom  Goethe  asked,  "Have  all  the 
nations  of  the  world  since  his  time  pro- 
duced one  dramatist  who  was  worthy 
to  hand  him  his  slippers?" 


RECENT  BOOKS  ABOUT  THE  DRAMA 


BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


We  are  living  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
period  of  the  history  of  the  drama — per- 
haps the  very  greatest  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen;  but  the  general  theatre-going 
and  play-reading  public  is  only  gradually 
developing  a  consciousness  of  this 
astounding  fact.  The  reason  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  define.  In  the  evolution  of  any 
art,  creation  always  precedes  criticism, 
because  criticism  is  merely  an  analysis  of 
what  has  been  created;  and,  since  the 
contemporary  drama  began  to  bourgeon 
only  thirty  years  ago,  it  is  not  surprising 
that  contemporary  criticism  is  only  now 
beginning  to  interpret  it.  A  few  books 
by  pioneers  have  been  before  the  public 
for  half  a  dozen  or  a  dozen  years,  to 
plead,  like  lone  voices  in  an  almost  emp- 
ty auditorium,  for  adequate  appreciation 
of  the  modern  drama;  but  it  was  not 
until  the  present  season  that  a  sturdy 
group  of  books  have  been  prepared  to 
sally  forth,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  like 
an  army  with  banners,  to  conquer  the 
credence  of  the  public  in  the  new  era 
of  great  drama  that  is  now  contributing 
a  glory  to  the  theatre  of  the  world. 

Those  of  us  who  were  in  college  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago  will  remem- 
ber that  we  were  taught  that  there  were 
four  great  periods  in  the  history  of  the 
drama — the  Greek  period  of  Sophocles, 
the  Spanish  period  of  Calderon,  the  Eng- 
lish   period    of    Shakespeare,    and    the 
French  period  of  Moliere.    We  were  led 
to  regard  the  drama  as  an  art  that  had 
been   dead  for  several  centuries.     Our 
professors  were  still  diffident  of  Ibsen; 
and    they  would   have  considered   it  a 
sacrilege  against  the  dignity  of  scholar- 
ship to  advise  us  to  study  the  works  of 
such  untested  dramatists  as  Hauptmann 
and  Pincro  and  Brieux.     In  half  a  gen- 
eration,   this  attitude   toward   the  con- 
temporary drama  has  been  rendered  ob- 


solete. It  is  no  longer  considered  nec- 
essary, as  a  requirement  for  a  baccalaure- 
ate diploma,  to  read  John  Ford  in  pref- 
erence to  Maurice  Maeterlinck.  The 
most  popular  courses  in  our  colleges  to- 
day are  courses  in  the  contemporary 
drama ;  and  the  study  has  been  taken  up 
by  every  woman's  club  and  literary  circle 
in  the  land.  So  swift  has  been  this  new 
development  that  a  large  public,  crying 
out  for  instruction,  has  outstripped  the 
available  supply  of  teachers;  and,  for 
the  present,  it  has  become  the  duty  of 
evjry  one  who  knows  this  or  that  con- 
cerning the  contemporary  drama  to 
write  a  book  about  it  and  pass  his  knowl- 
edge on,  at  second  hand,  to  the  many 
who  are  eager  to  receive  it.  It  is  com- 
forting to  note  that  this  demand,  at 
last,  is  being  dealt  with.  So  many 
books  about  the  current  drama  are,  at 
present,  being  issued  in  rapid  succession 
from  the  press  that,  in  another  year  or 
two,  the  most  conservative  of  readers 
will  no  longer  be  permitted  to  plead  ig- 
norance as  an  excuse  for  failing  to  ap- 
preciate the  artistic  triumphs  of  the 
theatre  of  to-day. 

But  this  new  criticism  of  a  new  cre- 
ation has  not  as  yet  attained  its  classic 
stage.  Sophocles  achieved  his  Aristotle; 
but  our  great  contemporary  drama  still 
awaits  a  great  dramatic  critic.  The  task 
of  criticism  is  more  difficult  to-day  than 
it  has  ever  been  before.  For  one  thing, 
the  drama  has  become,  for  the  first 
time,  cosmopolitan.  In  interpreting  the 
periods  of  Sophocles,  Calderon,  Shake- 
speare, and  Moliere,  the  critic  could  con- 
fine his  attention,  in  each  instance,  to 
a  single  nationality.  But  worthy  con- 
tributions to  the  contemporary  drama 
have  been  made  by  nations  so  diverse  as 
Scandinavia,  Russia,  Germany,  Austria, 
France,    Belgium,    Holland,    Hungary, 
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Italy,  Spain,  England,  and  America.  . 
Aristotle  could  actually  see  and  study 
at  first  hand  all  the  plays  that  were  ex- 
istent in  his  world;  but,  on  the  same 
terms,  no  modern  critic  could  possibly 
evalutate  the  best  dramatic  productions 
of  the  last  thirty  years. 

For  another  thing,  the  creations  of 
the  contemporary  period  have  been  more 
diverse  in  content,  in  purpose,  and  in 
method,  than  the  creations  of  any  of 
the  other  great  periods  that  have  been 
enumerated.  The  Elizabethan  period 
endured  for  half  a  century — from  1590 
to  1640,  let  us  say;  but  all  the  plays 
presented  in  this  period  display  a  family 
resemblance  to  each  other.  The  differ- 
ence between  Shakespeare  and  Webster 
and  Fletcher  "and  the  rest"  [to  quote  a 
phrase  from  the  diaiy  of  Philip  Hens- 
lowe]  is  a  difference  merely  of  degree, 
and  not  at  all  of  kind.  Similarly  [to 
take  another  period]  the  art  of  ^scky- 
lus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides  was  the 
same  art,  in  principle  and  method.  Such 
periods  can  be  summed  up  easily  by  a 
critic  who,  like  Aristotle,  is  endowed 
with  eyes  to  see.  But  it  is  much  more 
difficult  to  interpret  a  brief  period  of 
thirty  years  that  discloses  such  diverse 
products  as  The  Weavers,  Chantecler, 
The  Thunderbolt,  The  Blue  Bird,  Hin- 
dle  Wakes,  The  Dream  Play,  The  Red 
Robe,  The  Cherry  Orchard,  and  Su- 
murun.  All  of  these  are  great  works; 
but  they  show  no  relation  to  each  other 
that  is  immediately  recognisable.  They 
differ  not  merely  in  degree,  but  also  in 
kind ;  and  the  critic  who  endeavours  to 
interpret  all  of  them  must  induce  a  sep- 
arate set  of  principles  for  each. 

For  still  another  thing,  a  development 
of  the  drama  in  recent  years  toward 
naturalism  has  been  accompanied  by  a 
simultaneous  development  of  the  theatre 
toward  fantastical  romance;  so  that  the 
contemporary  critic  is  required  to  deal 
synchronously  with  such  utterly  different 
undertakings  as  those  of  •  Elizabeth 
Baker  and  Gordon  Craig— or  as  those 
of  the  Granville  Barker  who  wrote 
The  Madras  House  and  the  Granville 
Barker  who  produced  The  Man  Who 


Married  a  Dumb  Wife,  Criticism  of 
so  chaotic  and  diverse  a  period  must  nec- 
essarily appear,  for  the  present  at  least, 
chaotic  and  diverse.  The  same  standard 
that  is  used  in  judging  Marlowe  may 
be  used  in  judging  Shirley ;  but  it  would 
manifestly  be  unfair  to  apply  the  same 
standard  in  judging  Hedda  Gabler  and 
Cyano  de  Berfferac.  It  should  be,  I 
think,  apparent  to  any  reasonable  mind 
that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  co- 
herent and  complete  and  final  criticism 
of  that  superb  and  varied  efflorescence 
of  the  drama  in  the  very  midst  of  which 
we  dwell. 

The  most  that  can  be  accomplished 
by  dramatic  critics  at  the  present  time 
is  to  interpret  various  trends  and  ten- 
dencies in  and  for  themselves.  Some 
future  critic,  looking  back  from  a  dis- 
tance of  a  century  or  more,  may  be  able 
to  include  Shaw  and  Synge  and  Suder- 
mann  and  Maeterlinck  in  a  single  stroke 
of  the  eye;  but  for  the  present  it  seems 
wiser  to  approach  these  masters  separate- 
ly, in  different  moods  and  with  different 
standards  of  appreciation.  Brieux  and 
Reinhardt,  Stanley  Houghton  and  Gor- 
don Craig,  D'Annunzio  and  Pinero, 
should  be  treated  as  the  subjects  of  dif- 
ferent studies  in  stagecraft;  and  their 
merits  should  preferably  be  interpreted 
by  different  critics.  For  this  reason,  a 
multiplication  of  critical  studies  of  the 
contemporary  drama  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
sired. Each  commentator  should  con- 
trive to  teach  us  something  worthy  of 
remembrance  regarding  that  particular 
phase  of  the  vast,  kaleidoscopic  spectacle 
which  has  chiefly  attracted  his  attention. 
But  no  single  critic,  under  these  condi- 
tions, can  be  readily  accepted  as  a  final 
and  complete  authority  on  every  aspect 
of  so  multifarious  a  phenomenon  as  the 
contemporary  drama. 

Of  the  six  significant  books  which 
call  for  consideration  in  the  present 
paper,  each  is  meritorious  in  its  way ;  but 
no  one  of  them  covers  the  subject  so 
completely  as  to  render  superfluous  a 
reading  of  any  of  the  others.  Though 
at  many  points  they  overlap  each  other, 
there  is  some  information  to  be  gleaned 
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from  each  which  is  not  repeated  in  any 
other  of  the  group.  For  this  reason,  it 
would  be  invidious  for  the  reviewer  to 
attempt  to  rank  these  books  in  the  ordei 
of  respective  merit.  The  best  way  to 
serve  the  reader  in  such  a  situation  is 
merely  to  render  an  account  of  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  each  of  the  volumes,  to 
indicate  the  nature  of  the  information 
that  each  of  them  sets  forth,  and  thereby 
to  assist  the  reader  to  pick  out  for  him- 
self the  particular  book  that  appears  to 
be  the  best  suited  to  his  needs. 


"the  theatre  of  to-day." 


The  Theatre  of  To-day^  by  Hiram 
Kelly  Moderwell,  "is  intended  as 
a  description  and  explanation  of  the 
new  forces  which  have  entered  the- 
atrical production  in  the  last  ten 
years,  judged  in  the  light  of  their 
probable  historical  importance  as  well 
as  of  their  growing"  contemporary  in- 
fluence." Mr.  Moderwell  has  made  a 
particularly  thorough  study  of  the  im- 
provements in  mechanical  equipment, 
artistic  mscemerung ,  and  economic  or- 
ganisation that  have  recently  been  in- 
troduced in  the  theatres  of  Germany  and 
Russia.  By  assembling  and  expounding 
a  great  mass  of  interesting  facts  that 
bear  upon  these  topics,  he  has  saved  all 
future  students  of  the  drama  at  least  a 
year  of  residence  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  His  discussion  of  the  literary 
forces  that  have  conditioned  the  develop- 
ment of  the  contemporary  drama  is  a 
little  less  complete;  but,  though  sum- 
mary in  method,  it  is  sound  in  principle. 
The  book  recommends  itself  because  of 
the  great  diligence  which  the  author  has 
displayed  in  digging  up  innumerable 
facts  concerning  which  our  public  was 
in  need  of  information,  and  also  because 
of  the  sagacity  which  he  has  shown  in 
patterning  these  facts  and  inducing 
from  them  many  serviceable  princi- 
ples. If  I  may  be  permitted  for 
a     moment     to     speak     in     my     own 

♦  The  Theatre  of  To-day.  By  Hiram 
Kelly  Moderwell.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company. 


person,  as  the  author  of  two  previ- 
ous books  that  have  dealt  with  the  mod- 
ern drama,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
have  learned  more  from  The  Theatre  of 
To-Day  than  from  any  of  the  other 
books  to  be  considered  in  this  paper. 
Those  of  us  who  know  a  little  of  this 
subject  are  naturally  most  impressed  by 
an  array  of  facts  concerning  which  our 
information  has-  hitherto  been  incom-' 
plete;  and  Mr.  ModerwelFs  volume 
should  be  particularly  recommended  to 
the  notice  of  his  fellow-students  of  the 
contemporary  drama. 


the  new  movement  in  the 
theatre'' 

The  New  Movement  in  the  Theatre* 
by  Sheldon  Cheney,  is  less  impressive  in 
its  marshalling  of  facts  but  more  illumi- 
native in  its  induction  of  general  prin- 
ciples from  the  facts  at  hand.  Espe- 
cially suggestive  is  the  author's  triparti- 
tion  of  contemporary  effort  into  what  he 
calls  "the  aesthetic  drama,"  "the  drama 
of  emotion,"  and  "the  drama  o! 
thought."  To  accomplish  this  division, 
he  is  required  quite  frankly  to  discard 
both  farce  and  melodrama  from  the  con- 
sideration of  his  criticism ;  and  one  won- 
ders a  little  what  certain  giants  of  the 
past,  like  Moliere  and  Victor  Hugo, 
would  have  had  to  say  to  that.  If  some 
contemporary  writer  should  unthink- 
ingly create  another  Ruy  Bias  or  an- 
other Fourberies  de  Scapin,  would  Mr. 
Cheney  summarily  deny  his  work  the 
meed  of  criticism?  Yet  this  tripartite 
division  offers  a  convenient  pattern  for 
the  simultaneous  consideration  of  such 
utterly  different  artists  of  the  theatre  as 
Gordon  Craig,  Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  and 
John  Galsworthy. 

Mr.  Cheney's  chapter  on  "Gordon. 
Craig's  Service  to  the  Theatre"  affords 
the  most  intelligible  exposition  of  this 
artist's  theories  which  has  yet  been  made. 
It  has  been  the  misfortune  of  Mr.  Craig 
that  his  own  books  have  served  more  to 

•  The  New  Movement  in  the  Theatre.  By 
Sheldon  Cheney.  New  York:  Mitchell 
Kennerley. 
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cloud  and  confuse  than  to  clarify  his 
purposes.  It  seems  scarcely  an  exaggera- 
tion to  state  that  each  essay  that  Mr. 
Gordon  Craig  has  published  has  sub- 
tracted from  the  reader's  knowledge  of 
his  art.  But  the  great,  creative  dreamer 
of  the  modern  theatre  has  found  at  last 
in  Mr.  Cheney  an  expositior  who  makes 
his  meaning  clear. 

It  would  be  possible  to  disagree  with 
Mr.  Cheney  in  many  of  his  judgments. 
Thus,  in  his  discussion  of  the  British 
drama,  he  exalts  above  Pinero  many 
dramatists  who  are  scarcely  worthy  to 
untie  the  shoe-strings  of  the  author  of 
The  Thunderbolt  and  Iris:  and,  in  his 
discussion  of  the  American  drama,  he  has 
enumerated  a  full  score  of  playwrights 
without  mentioning  the  name  of  George 
M.  Cohan. 

Both  Mr.  Cheney's  book  and  Mr. 
Moderweirs  are  m^de  particularly  ser- 
viceable by  their  wealth  of  admirable 
and  instructive  illustrations.  The  con- 
temporary drama  is  more  visual  in  its 
appeal  than  the  drama  of  all  preceding 
periods;  and  the  pictorial  apparatus  of 
these  two  volumes  sets  them  in  a  class 
apart  from  the  other  books  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  paper. 


"the  changing  drama" 


The  Changing  Drama,*  by  Archibald 
Henderson,  is  intended  as  *'a  work 
which,  from  the  critical  and  historical 
standpoint,  takes  account  of  the  drama 
during  the  past  half  century  and  more, 
as  the  symbol  of  a  general  movement  in 
human  consciousness."  In  other  words, 
Professor  Henderson  has  tried  to  see  his 
subject  as  a  whole;  and  the  attempt  to 
do  this,  in  the  case  of  a  domain  so  im- 
mense and  so  chaotic,  is  necessarily  at- 
tended by  a  lack  of  steadiness  and  clarity 
of  vision. 

If  one  should  open  this  book  at  ran- 
dom and  should  read  a  single  page,  he 
would  probably  receive  an  impression 
that  Professor  Henderson  was  trying  to 

*  The  Changing  Drama.  By  Archibald 
Henderson.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  and 
Company. 


say  at  once  the  sum-total  of  all  he  had 
to  say;  and  this  impression  is  increased 
by  a  consecutive  reading  of  the  chapters. 
Instead  of  taking  his  points  up  one  by 
one  and  disposing  of  each  of  them  in 
order,  the  author,  like  a  juggler,  seems 
to  keep  them  continually  whirling  in  the 
air.  We  beat  our  wings  in  the  void  of  a 
philosophical  infinity  that  not  infre- 
quently grows  luminous ;  but  "in  the  end 
of  all"  fas  Synge  would  say]  we  do  not 
seem  to  get  anywhere. 

The  first  duty  of  the  expository  writer 
is  to  be  clear.  He  should,  at  any  mo- 
ment, attempt  to  say  no  more  than  he 
can  say  both  lucidly  and  unforgettably. 
The  Changing  Drama  gives  evidence  of 
ample  scholarship,  but  this  scholarship 
is  undigested  and  its  results  are  unar- 
ranged.  To  the  average  reader  the  book 
would  not  be  clear ;  and,  even  to  the  spe- 
cialist, it  would  be  a  difficult  task  to 
sum  up,  at  the  end  of  every  chapter,  pre- 
cisely what  themes  had  been  discussed 
and  exactly  what  had  been  said  concern- 
ing them. 

This  defect,  however,  was  inevitable 
in  a  book  that  attempted  a  task  that  can 
only  be  successfully  accomplished  by 
some  critic  who  will  be  able  to  look  back 
upon  the  present  period  from  the  dis- 
tance of  at  least  a  century  of  time.  Tht 
Cathedral  of  Amiens  could  not  have 
been  seen  at  once  and  as  a  whole  by  the 
men  who  were  still  engaged  in  the  erec- 
tion, stone  by  stone,  of  that  colossal  fab- 
ric. When  the  bon  Dieu  was  set  up 
on  the  trumeau,  a  contemporary  critic 
could  have  seen  the  bon  Dieu;  but  he  was 
not  yet  in  a  position  to  formulate  John 
Ruskin's  Bible  of  Amiens.  If  Professor 
Henderson's  book  must  be  regarded  com- 
paratively as  a  failure,  it  is  only  because 
his  effort  was  excessively  ambitious;  and 
ambition,  even  in  excess,  must  be  con- 
sidered as  a  noble  fault.  The  general 
reader  will  learn  more  from  Mr.  Moder- 
well  and  Mr.  Cheney;  but  one  reason 
for  this  is  that  they  did  not  try  to  teach 
so  much,  nor  to  announce  a  message  be- 
fore they  knew  precisely  what  that  mes- 
sage was. 
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"aspects  of  modern  drama" 

Aspects  of  Modern  Drama* ^  by  Frank 
Wadlcigh   Chandler,   is  a  much   more 
serviceable  book,   because,  although  no 
less  impressive  in  its  scholarship,  it  dis- 
cusses one  thing  at  a  time  and  is  at  all 
points  clearly  patterned.     "Specifically, 
the  attempt  has  been  made,  through  the 
works  of  those  of  different  race,  to  illus- 
trate the  dramatic  treatment  of   such 
characters  as  the  wayward  woman  and 
the  ppiestly  hero,  of  such  motifs  as  the 
tyranny  of  love,  the  influence  of  heredit)' 
and    environment,    and    the    ideal    of 
honour;  of  such  situations  as  are  com- 
monly involved  in  plays  presentingscenes 
from  married  life ;  of  such  a  plot  as  'the 
eternal  triangle'  oi  husband,  wife,  and  a 
third;  of  such  social  problems  as  those 
of  sex,  divorce,  racial  antagonisms,  and 
the  relations  of  the  rich  and  poor ;  and  of 
such  artistic  varieties  as  the  naturalistic, 
the    romantic,    the    symbolic,    and    the 
poetic    drama."      These    "aspects,"    or 
motives,  of  the  best  contemporary  plays 
are  considered  one  by  one ;  and  the  book 
affords  an   invaluable  sunimary  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  modern  drama. 

Professor  Chandler  is  evidently  an  in- 
defatigable reader  of  printed  plays,  since 
no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty  rep- 
resentative modern  dramas  are  analysed 
in  the  course  of  this  monumental  volume. 
It  is  no  less  evident  that  he  has  seen 
very  few  of  these  plays  actually  acted  in 
the  theatre.  He  is  less  interested  in  the 
theatre  than  Mr.  Moderwell  or  Mr. 
Cheney ;  but  it  should  be  stated  also  that 
he  never  falls  into  the  heresy  of  regard- 
ing the  drama  as  something  written  to  be 
read  instead  of  something  devised  to  be 
enacted.  He  ignores  Barrie  utterly. 
The  reason,  doubtless,  is  that  Barrie  has 
refused  to  print  his  major  plays,  and  that 
the  Dean  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
has  been  debarred  from  the  privilege  of 
seeing  Barrie's  plays  enacted  in  London 
and  more  or  less  enacted  in  New  York. 
But  one  feels  a  little  that  Professor 
Chandler  should  have  wept  a  tiny  tear, 

♦Aspects  of  Modern  Drama.  By  Frank 
WadleiRh  Chandler.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company. 


on  this  account,  in  the  preface  to  his 
huge,  impressive  volume.  He  ought 
really  to  have  told  us  that  the  Peter  Pan 
of  playwrights  was  omitted  more  in 
sorrow  than  in  anger. 

Aspects  of  Modern  Drama  would  be 
worth  buying  for  its  bibliography  alone. 
This  bibliography  occupies  fifty-six 
closely  printed  pages  of  small  type,  and 
constitutes  the  most  labor-saving  Who's 
IVho  in  the  Modern  Drama  that  has 
thus  far  been  set  at  the  disposal  of  the 
student. 

"the  modern  drama" 

The  Modern  Drama,*  by  Ludwig 
Lewisohn,  is  just  as  clearly  planned  as 
Professor  Chandler's  book;  but  the  au- 
thor has  followed  a  different  structural 
pattern.  He  takes  up,  one  by  one,  the 
contributions  of  the  different  European 
nations  to  the  modern  drama;  and,  un- 
der each  of  these  heads,  he  considers,  one 
by  one,  the  labours  of  the  different  lead- 
ing dramatists.  By  following  this  pat- 
tern, he  avoids  the  vagueness  of  Profes- 
sor Henderson ;  and  yet  he  manages,  "in 
the  end  of  all,"  to  cover  his  enormous 
subject  with  a  fair  approximation  to 
completeness. 

Professor  Lewisohn  is  an  illuminative 
critic;  and  he  writes  unusually  well. 
This  latter  point  is  one  that  is  rarely 
noticed  by  reviewers  of  expository  books. 
Such  books  are  usually  judged  with 
reference  only  to  their  subject-matter. 
But  though  the  first  duty  of  the  exposi- 
tor is  to  be  clear,  his  second  duty,  surely, 
is  to  be  readable.  Any  man  who  aspires 
to  be  a  worthy  critic  must  cultivate  a 
worthy  style.  Plays  and  stories  may  be 
poorly  written  and  yet  succeed  because 
of  the  enchaining  power  of  their  con- 
tent; but  the  content  of  criticism  is  sec- 
ondary, and  must  be  recommended  to  the 
reader  by  some  signal  aptitude  for  setting 
words  together.  Professor  Lewisohn 
writes  well,  and  so  does  Mr.  Cheney; 
but  so  much  cannot  candidly  be  said  of 
the  other  critics  whose  work  is  being 
rapidly  reviewed  in  the  present  paper. 

•The  Modern  Drama.    By  Ludwig  Lewi- 
sohn.    New  York:    B.  W.  Huebsch. 
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It  is  never  an  easy  task  to  write  a  sen- 
tence eloquently,  and,  when  an  author 
has  achieved  this  task,  there  is  not  one 
reader  in  a  thousand  who  will  know 
that  anything  has  been  accomplished; 
but  this  is  a  service  that  he  owes  to  his 
own  more  sensitive  consciousness  of  the 
falling  of  fair  consonants  into  an  allur- 
ing harmony,  and  the  sweet  chime  of 
lovely  vowels  that  is  lost  on  ears  that 
cannot  hear. 

Professor  Lewisohn's  book  is  so  lucidly 
constructed  and  so  admirably  written 
that  it  seems  almost  ungracious  to  dis- 
agree with  him  on  certain  points.  But 
when  he  devotes  fifty-three  pages  to  the 
consideration  of  contemporary  English 
drama  without  ever  mentioning  the  name 
of  J.  M.  Barrie,  the  present  writer  can- 
not refrain  from  asking,  "Why?"  It 
may  be  that  Barrie  is  as  utterly  unknown 
in  Columbus,  Ohio,  as  in  Cincinnati; 
but  this  possibility  seems  scarcely  ^ade- 
quate  [in  Gilbert's  words]  to  "fit  the 
crime."  Professor  Lewisohn  has  no  use 
for  Jones  and  for  Pinero;  and  it  seems 
a  pity  that  a  critic  who  despises  the  well- 
made  play  should  have  denied  himself 
the  privilege  of  lauding  Alice  Sit-By-the- 
Fire,  which  was  primarily  intended  as 
a  satire  of  the  sort  of  drama  with  which 
the  author  feels  himself  at  enmity.  Pro- 
fessor Lewisohn  objects  to  the  work  of 
Pinero  and  Jones,  because,  writing 
drama,  they  choose  to  be  dramatic,  and, 
writing  for  the  theatre,  they  choose  to  be 
theatrical.  To  the  present  writer  the 
objection  to  a  theatrical  theatre  and  to 
a  dramatic  drama  appears  no  less  illogi- 
cal than  a  demand  that  music  should  be 
unmusical,  and  architecture  should  be 
unarchitectural,  and  all  art  [to  be  con- 
sidered seriously]  should  be  inartistic. 
If  the  business  of  a  certain  person  was 
to  make  a  play,  why  should  the  critic 
hold  him  in  contempt  because  his 
play  has  been  well  made?  Is  it 
a  proof  of  art  to  do  one's  business 
badly  instead  of  well?  But  these 
are  questions  of  taste,  concerning 
which  there  can  be  no  profitable  disput- 
ing; and  if  Professor  Lewisohn  chooses 
to  prefer  The  Madras  House  and  The 


Eldest  Son  to  Mid-Channel  and  The 
Liars,  as  examples  of  dramatic  art,  he  is 
at  liberty  to  do  so. 

"how  to  see  a  play" 

How  to  See  a  Play,*  by  Richard 
Burton,  is  a  manual  prepared  for  the- 
atre-goers by  the  President  of  the  Drama 
League  of  America.  It  "is  aimed 
squarely  at  the  theatre-goer.  It  hopes 
to  offer  a  concise  general  treatment  upon 
the  use  of  the  theatre,  so  that  the  per- 
son in  the  seat  may  get  the  most  for  his 
money;  may  choose  his  entertainment 
wisely,  avoid  that  which  is  not  worth 
while,  and  appreciate  the  values  artistic 
and  intellectual  of  what  he  is  seeing  and 
hearing." 

By  deliberate  design,  this  manual  is 
elementary.  Professor  Burton  says  noth- 
ing that  has  not  been  said  before ;  but  he 
arranges  his  material  intelligently  and 
expounds  it,  so  to  speak,  in  words  of  one 
syllable.  The  advanced  student  of  the 
modern  drama  will  find  more  to  feed  on 
in  the  other  books  that  have  been  noticed 
in  the  present  paper;  but,  for  the  be- 
ginner, the  present  book  may  be  most 
highly  recommended  for  its  sound  and 
lucid  exposition  of  basic  principles. 

"chief  contemporary  dramatists" 

At  the  close  of  this  cursory  review  of 
recent  books  about  the  drama,  a  word 
must  be  appended  to  recommend  to  the 
reader  a  very  remarkable  volume  that 
contains  the  materials  most  necessary  for 
a  study  at  first  hand  of  the  subjecj  that 
has  been  discussed.  This  is  a  collection 
of  twenty  plays  from  the  recent  drama 
of  England,  Ireland,  America,  Germany, 
France,  Belgium,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Russia,  selected  and  edited  by  Thomas 
H.  Dickinson,  and  issued  under  the  title 
of    Chief    Contemporary    Dramatists,* 

*  How  to  See  a  Play.  By  Richard  Burton. 
New  York:    The  Macmillan  Company. 

t  Chief  Contemporary  Dramatists.  Se- 
lected and  Edited  by  Thomas  H.  Dickin- 
son. Boston,  New  York,  Chicago:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company. 
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This  volume  contains  complete  plays  by 
Wilde,  Pinero,  Jones,  Galsworthy,  Bar- 
ker, Yeats,  Synge,  Lady  Gregory, 
Fitch,  Moody,  Augustus  Thomas,  Mac 
Kaye,  Hauptmann,  Sudermann,  Brieux, 
Hervieu,  Maeterlinck,  Bjornson,  Strind- 
berg,  and  Tchekhov.  Each  of  these 
dramatists  is  represented,  absolutely  or 
very  nearly,  at  his  best.  .Unfortunately, 
it  has  not  been  found  possible  to  include 
plays  by  Barrie  and  Shaw,  because  Barrie 
objects  to  being  published,  and  Shaw  and 
his  publishers  object  to  any  violation  of 
the  monopoly  of  their  rights,  even  in 
the  clear  interest  of  students  of  the 
drama. 

An  anthology  of  this  sort  is  invaluable 
to  the  student.  By  reading  the  twenty 
plays  included  in  this  volume,  he  will 


advance  himself  to  a  position  that  will 
aid  him  to  appreciate  those  interpreta- 
tions of  the  contemporary  drama  which 
are  at  present  being  issued,  in  quick  suc- 
cession, from  the  press.  He  will  be  pre- 
pared to  decide,  on  his  own  account, 
whether  Pinero  is  a  lesser  dramatist  than 
Granville  Barker  and  whether  The 
Weavers  is  a  greater  play  than  The  Red 
Robe.  These  questions  must  finally  be 
decided  by  the  majority  of  readers,  as 
they  have  already  been  decided  by  the 
majority  of  theatre-goers.  Perhaps,  as 
the  reading  of  great  modern  plays  be- 
comes more  general,  the  public  will  dis- 
cover gradually  that  the  position  of 
Bernard  Shaw  in  the  contemporary  the- 
atre is  by  no  means  so  pre-eminent  as 
many  critics  have  presumed. 


SOME  NOVELS  OF  THE  MONTH 

BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


"the  edge." 

There  is  a  wholesome,  human  qual- 
ity about  John  Corbin's  new  story,  The 
Edge.  His  people  are  real  and  sym- 
pathetic, his  presentment  of  their  prob- 
lems forceful  and  convincing,  and  his 
indictment  of  modern  conditions  of  life 
full  of  stimulating  suggestion.  Yet  as 
a  novel  it  is  not  satisfactory,  and  the 

♦The  Edge.  By  John  Corbin.  New  York: 
Duffield  and  Company. 

The  Cocoon.  By  Ruth  McEnery  Stuart. 
New  York:  The  Hearst  International  Pub- 
lishing Conopany. 

God's  Country  and  the  Woman.  By 
James  Oliver  Curwood.  Garden  City  and 
New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany. 

Mary  Morel  and.  By  Marie  Van  Vorst. 
Boston:    Little,  Brown  and  Company. 

The  Beloved.  By  James  Oppenheim. 
New  York:    B.  W.  Huebsch. 

The  City  of  Pleasure.  By  Arnold  Ben- 
nett New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

The  Seven  Darlings.  By  Gouverneur 
Morris.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons. 


reason  for  this  is  that  the  author  has 
tried  to  cover  too  much  ground.  Within 
the  scope  of  a  single  volume  he  has  at- 
tacked successively  such  diverse  prob- 
lems as  woman  suffrage,  eugenics,  domes- 
tic economy,  taxation,  university  exten- 
sion, the  survival  of  the  fittest,  the  mo- 
rality of  Christmas  giving,  the  Santa 
Claus  myth,  and  the  religion  of  the  fu- 
ture; and  naturally  the  result  is  a  cer- 
tain weariness  and  confusion.  Yet  he 
had  a  well-defined  central  theme,  the 
financial  difficulties  of  a  typical  middle- 
class  young  couple,  who  are  skating 
along  the  precarious  edge  of  solvency — 
and  if  he  had  been  content  to  adhere 
firmly  to  their  immediate  concerns,  he 
might  have  given  us  a  story  strong, 
firmly  knit  and  vitally  significant.  As 
it  stands,  the  strength  and  significance 
are  still  there,  but  obscured  and  over- 
laid by  a  multitude  of  other  issues  con- 
stantly carrying  the  reader's  thoughts  off 
at  a  tangent.  Roger  Jaffray  and  his 
wife  Mary,  having  married  on  a  nar- 
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row  margin,  discover  that  expenses  have 
a  way  of  increasing  a  good  deal  faster 
than  salary  and  income,  and  that  for 
people  in  their  position  children  are  a 
forbidden  luxury.  And  the  tragedy  of 
it  is  that  Mary  is  one  of  those  natural 
mothers  who  crave  children  more  than 
anything  else  in  the  world;  she  "just 
wants  'em  and  wants  *em."  As  Roger 
sees  existing  conditions,  our  financial 
system  is  administered  for  the  benefit  of 
one  class,  the  rich — they  can  well  afford 
the  children  whom  so  many  of  them  do 
not  want;  our  social  system  is  admin- 
istered in  behalf  of  another  class,  the  poor 
— thanks  to  free  maternity  wards,  dis- 
pensaries, etc.,  children  cost  them  noth- 
ing; but  "between  the  upper  millstone  of 
the  rich  and  the  nether  millstone  of  the 
poor,  the  vast  majority  of  Americans,  be- 
longing to  neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
are  ground  to  a  pulp.''  As  Roger  and 
Mary  see  their  problem,  they  have  the 
choice  of  remaining  childless  and  at- 
taining the  higher  social  circles,  or  of 
having  children  and  sinking  to  the 
slums.  They  are  such  extremists,  so 
cautious  if  not  pessimistic,  so  reluctant 
to  put  even  a  little  trust  in  Providence, 
that  one  ends  by  getting  out  of  patience 
with  them.  Plenty  of  worthy  couples 
have  succeeded  in  continuing  to  main- 
tain a  fairly  firm  footing  on  the  "Edge," 
even  when  handicapped  by  a  child  or 
two;  but  the  JaflFrays  mean  to  take 
no  chances.  And  then,  when  prospects 
look  so  bright  that  their  dreams  of  a 
family  and  a  country  home  seem  guar- 
anteed, fate  plays  them  a  succession  of 
malicious  tricks,  Roger's  position  in  his 
uncle's  firm  seems  in  jeopardy,  Mary's 
father  loses  his  professorship  and  is 
thrown  on  their  hands,  and  the  belated 
son  and  heir  turns  out  to  be  twins.  How 
Jasper,  spurred  by  necessity,  exposes 
the  knavery  of  his  Uncle  Sturtevant, 
who  was  slowly  wrecking  the  old,  es- 
tablished dyestuff  firm  of  Jaffray  and 
Company,  forces  his  resignation  and  as- 
sumes control;  how  he  discovers  the  se- 
cret of  artificially  making  the  long  lost 
Tyrian  purple,  and  soon  outdistances  all 
competitors,  builds  the  country  home  of 


his  dreams  and  sees  sons  and  daughters 
growing  up  around  him,  form  chapters 
that  would  seem  to  bring  the  story  to  a 
logical  conclusion.  But  suddenly  Mr. 
Corbin  shifts  the  main  interest  from 
JaflFray  to  his  friend  Van  Antwerp,  an 
ardent  young  missionary,  whose  new  in- 
tepretation  of  the  Bible  scandalises  the 
smug  vestrymen  of  the  fashionable 
church  the  Jaffrays  attend  and  leads  to 
Roger's  resignation  from  membership. 
All  of  which,  while  intrinsically  not 
without  interest,  is  essentially  "another 
story." 


"the  cocoon." 


A  young  wife,  quite  happily  married, 
with  plenty  of  servants  and  no  children, 
has  without  any  valid  excuse  a  nervous 
breakdown  and  is  sent  by  her  husband 
to  a  sanitarium  on  that  part  of  the  Caro- 
lina, coast  from  which  our  sea  island  cot- 
ton is  supposed  to  come.  Swathed,  co- 
coon-like, in  sheets  and  blankets,  she 
spends  her  days  on  the  roof  of  the  sani- 
tarium drinking  in  the  sea  air  and  study- 
ing her  fellow-patients.  At  intervals 
she  writes  letters  to  her  husband,  and 
these  letters,  supplemented  by  extracts 
from  the  lady's  private  diary,  form  the 
contents  of  The  Cocoon,  by  Ruth  Mc- 
Enery  Stuart.  Frankly,  it  is  a  rather 
preposterous  sort  of  story,  exaggerated 
and  rather  dull.  The  characters  de- 
scribed are  unintentional  caricatures,  the 
descriptions  overdrawn,  and  the  final  dis- 
entanglement of  the  unconvincing  plot 
is  as  far-fetched  as  a  Gilbert  and  Sulli- 
van opera.  It  is  not  until  we  have 
struggled  two-thirds  of  the  way  through 
the  volume  that  we  realise  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  nature  of  a  plot  intended. 
Then,  suddenly,  the  heroine  has  violent 
hysterics,  and  after  several  mystifying 
pages  we  succeed  in  making  out  that  she 
has  discovered,  or  thinks  she  has,  that 
another  patient — the  one  supposed  to  be 
an  exception  to  the  rule  against  the  ad- 
mission of  insane  patients — is  receiving 
daily  love  letters  from  the  heroine's  hus- 
band. But,  of  course,  she  isn't,  and  the 
reader  is  not  deceived  one  minute.  The 
supposed  insane  lady,  by  the  way,  is  the 
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one  bright  oasis  in  the  dreary  waste. 
Her  remarks  are  just  mad  enough  to  be 
mildly  reminiscent  of  Alice  in  Wonder- 
land. "How  candied  of  you!"  she  re- 
marks, when  the  heroine  gives  her  a  box 
of  chocolates.  "But  why  didn't  you 
telephone  them  to  the  heathen  ^  Our 
missionaries  feed  them  too  jnuch 
meat." 

"god's  country  and  the  woman" 

If  you  were  employed  by  the  United 
States  Government  to  collect  certain 
vital  statistics  among  the  natives  well  in- 
side of  the  Arctic  circle ;  if  you  had  seen 
your  companions  die  one  by  one  of  cold 
and  privation  after  a  hard  winter;  and 
if,  suddenly,  as  you  were  making  your 
arduous  way  southward,  famished  for 
the  sight  of  civilisation,  and  above  all 
for  a  woman's  face,  you  should  come 
upon  a  young  girl,  a  white  girl,  well 
educated,  refined  and  beautiful,  absolute- 
ly alone  in  the  midst  of  a  waste  of  snow, 
you  might  be  pardoned  for  a  brief  be- 
wilderment. And  if  that  same  young 
woman,  after  taking  a  careful  mental 
stock  of  you,  should  own  that  she  was 
in  desperate  distress,  that  you  perhaps 
could  aid  her  if  you  would  ask  no  ques- 
tions, obey  her  implicitly  no  matter 
how  strange  her  request  and  then,  when 
she  gave  the  word,  pass  out  of  her  life 
and  be  henceforth  as  one  dead  to  her 
and  to  her  people — ^well,  you  would  at 
least  need  to  be  as  susceptible  as  the 
hero  of  Mr.  Curwood's  novel  if  you 
consented  to  take  the  rash  gamble.  For 
this  is  precisely  the  opening  situation  in 
God's  Country  and  the  fVoman;  and 
the  immediate  outcome  of  Philip  Wey- 
man's  acceptance  of  the  conditions  is 
that  he  finds  himself  admitted  to  a  mar- 
vellously comfortable  and  roomy  dwell- 
ing, buried  away  in  Northern  snow  and 
ice — a  dwelling  filled  with  rare  books 
books  and  bric-a-brac,  a  modern  piano 
and  other  badges  of  civilisation.  There 
are  an  abundance  of  Indian  servants; 
and  presently,  arriving  from  different  di- 
rection, there  enter  the  girl's  big,  genial, 
devoted  father  and  her  frail,  emotional 


and  still  quite  youthful  mother — almost 
a  counterfeit  presentment  of  the  girl 
herself.  By  this  time  Philip  has  been 
partially  enlightened  as  to  the  role  he 
is  to  play.  There  is  a  small  child  in 
the  house,  a  baby  boy;  and  the  story 
which  the  girl  tells  to  explain  the  child's 
presence  would  be  quite  convincing  if 
it  were  not  just  a  little  bit  too  well  or- 
dered and  methodical.  She  had  not 
seen  her  father  for  two  years.  Winter 
before  last,  she  had  been  at  school  in 
Quebec,  and  it  was  there  that  things  had 
happened;  on  her  return,  she  meant  to 
tell  her  father  the  truth,  but  he  was 
away  on  business  and  her  courage  broke 
down;  so  instead,  she  told  him  she  had 
been  married  and  that  he  had  a  grand- 
son. Now  at  last  her  father  had  come 
home  and  the  role  that  she  planned  for 
Weyman  was  to  pose  as  the  child's 
father.  By  the  time  that  he  hears  this 
tale,  Philip  has  spent  many  days  with 
the  girl  in  that  close,  clean  comradeship 
that  comes  of  sharing  hardship  and  dan- 
ger on  land  and  water;  he  has  come 
to  know  her  better  than  the  girl  herself 
guesses ;  and,  whatever  momentary  shock 
he  may  have  received  from  the  cold, 
blunt,  almost  callous  manner  of  her 
telling,  some  subtle  sixth  sense  assures 
him  that,  however  incredible  it  may 
seem  that  she  should  lie  about  such  a 
matter,  yet  nevertheless  the  girl  has  lied 
and  the  child  is  not  hers.  Such  is  the 
situation  when  the  old  father  returns, 
obviously  proud  of  his  supposed  grand* 
son,  but  quite  ready  to  be  hostile  to  the 
stranger  who  has  stolen  his  daughter. 
This  situation,  although  obviously  arti- 
ficial, offers  possibilities  for  an  ingenious 
pen ;  and  while  Mr.  Curwood  has  rather 
overdone  the  thing,  and  is  at  times  a  lit- 
tle premature  in  his  revelations,  he  has 
certainly  given  us  the  local  atmosphere, 
permeated  our  very  bones  with  the  chill 
of  damp  and  cold,  and  conveyed  a  haunt- 
ing foreboding  of  a  repellent  secret  that 
must  at  all  hazards  be  kept  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  big-hearted  and  trust- 
ing old  man  who  for  a  few  brief  days 
is  so  naively  happy  in  his  supposed 
grandchild. 
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•*MARY   MORELAND." 

Mary  Moreland,  in  the  new  novel  by 
Marie  Van  Vorst,  which  bears  her  name, 
is  the  special  stenographer  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Maughm,  and  so  conversant 
with  his  moods  that  from  the  very  first 
utterance  in  the  morning  she  can  sur- 
mise quite  accurately  the  temperamental 
conditions  under  which  he  left  home. 
In  the  opening  chapter  the  whole  man- 
ner of  his  greeting  is  so  unusual,  so  en- 
tirely without  precedent,  that  it  is  borne 
in  upon  us  with  something  like  an  elec- 
tric thrill  that  momentous  things  are 
about  to  happen.  And  happen  they  do; 
for  the  first  letter  which  he  dictates  to 
her  has  no  relation  to  business,  but  is 
addressed  to  his  one  really  intimate 
friend,  who  lives  in  Boston,  and  its  pur- 
port is  that  Maughm  and  his  wife  have 
drifted  slowly  but  surely  onto  those 
shoals  where  marriages  are  wrecked,  that 
for  years  he  has  been  to  her  only  a 
money  machine,  a  source  of  supplies  for 
her  follies,  and  that  at  last  the  limit  has 
been  reached.  He  means  immediately 
to  place  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  his 
attorneys  and  give  her  the  first  oppor- 
tunity to  apply  for  a  divorce.  The 
stenographer  has  her  professional  pride; 
she  is  an  expert  in  her  own  line  of  work 
and  never  falters.  She  does  not  falter 
now,  although  her  heart  is  acting  rather 
queerly,  but  takes  down  this  extraordi- 
nary letter  to  the  very  last  word.  And 
then  she  still  maintains  an  outward 
tranquillity  when  her  employer,  the  man 
whom  she  has  learned  to  know  so  thor- 
oughly, whose  unspoken  wishes  she  can 
guess,  turns  to  her  and  without  mincing 
matters,  explains  what  he  wants.  As 
she  has  heard,  he  is  leaving  his  wife;  he 
has  loved  Mary  almost  from  the  first; 
he  is  going  away  to-morrow;  will  Mary 
meet  him  at  the  railway  station  and  go 
with  him? 

The  best  thing  about  this  book  and 
the  thing  most  difficult  to  convey  at 
second-hand,  notwithstanding  the  vivid 
manner  in  which  the  author  herself  con- 
veys it,  is  the  character,  the  personality, 
the  intimate  reserves  and  refinements  of 


Mary  Moreland.  In  reading  the  story 
you  never  for  a  moment  make  the  mis- 
take of  thinking  of  her  as  a  bold,  for- 
ward, calculating  young  person.  Still 
less  is  she  gross,  sensuous,  immodest. 
She  is  always  extraordinarly  feminine; 
her  strength  is  a  woman's  strength,  gen- 
erous, altruistic,  sacrificial.  Her  prob- 
lem seems  so  simple;  Maughm  meets 
her,  he  has  asked  her  to  come — and 
she  consents  as  simply  and  directly  as 
though  it  were  a  matter  of  taking  a  dic- 
tation instead  of  burning  her  boats  be- 
hind her.  Chance,  at  this  point,  takes 
a  hand  in  the  game;  the  next  morning, 
when  Mary  arrives  at  the  office,  believ- 
ing she  has  left  home  for  the  last  time, 
she  finds  a  dispatch  from  Maughm  tell- 
ing her  that  his  one  best  friend,  the  man 
to  whom  she  had  taken  down  his  letter 
yesterday,  is  dying  and  he  has  gone  on 
to  be  with  him*  at  the  end.  Instead  of 
keeping  their  appointment  at  the  Grand 
Central  he  wants  Mary  to  join  him  in 
Boston.  She  has  hardly  had  time  to 
grasp  the  situation  when  the  telephone 
rings,  in  Mr.  Maughm's  private  office, 
and  when  Mary  puts  the  receiver  to  her 
ear  the  voice  she  hears  is  that  of  Mrs. 
Maughm.  "Is  that  Miss  Moreland?  I 
have  some  letters  to  dictate.  Can  you 
be  spared  from  the  office?  Yes?  Good, 
then  I  will  expect  you  at  once." 

In  a  sort  of  daze,  Mary  goes  uptown. 
To  her  bewilderment,  Mrs.  Maughm 
admits  at  once  that  she  has  no  letters 
to  dictate;  she  has  simply  wanted  to 
talk  with  Mary  as  woman  to  woman, 
as  some  one  who  has  known  her  husband 
more  or  less  intimately  and  from  a  dif- 
ferent angle.  Apparently  she  lays  her 
cards  openly  on  the  table — ^how  many 
she  keeps  up  her  sleeve,  Mary  is  too 
unsophisticated  to  suspect.  She  plays 
the  broken-hearted  wife  admirably, 
cleverly  twisting  the  facts  in  the  case 
and  harping  especially  on  the  one  lurk- 
ing truth  in  her  narrative — ^her  very 
genuine  though  selfish  love  for  her  hus- 
band. Mary  goes  to  Boston — of  course 
she  does,  because  with  her  nature  she 
could  not  have  done  anything  else.  She 
had    promised.      But    when    Maughm 
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meets  her  she  tells  him  of  the  interview 
with  his  wife  and  convinces  him — al- 
though one  suspects  that  she  herself  is 
not  in  her  secret  soul  convinced — that 
his  wife  really  loves  him.  It  would  be 
easy  to  outline  in  a  dozen  words  the 
sequel  to  these  events.  But  this  is  a 
story  which  inclines  the  reviewer  to  ret- 
icence, hinting  only  that  the  controlling 
purpose  seems  to  be  that  an  over-gen- 
erous woman  may  be  saved  from  a  life- 
long shipwreck  if  only  fate  is  kind 
enough  to  intervene  and  direct  her  gen- 
erous impulses  into  a  new  chanel — ^and 
perhaps  into  a  channel  that,  as  in  the 
present  case,  is  to  all  appearances  dead 
against  her  own  cherished  hopes. 


"the  beloved." 


It  is  curious  that  comparatively  few 
studies  have  been  made  in  fiction  of  the 
effect  produced  upon  a  moderately 
dean  and  inexperienced  boy's  mind  when 
brought  in  contact  with  the  tarnished 
girl  of  the  cabaret  and  dance  hall. 
Probably  the  best  type  of  the  story  we 
have  in  mind  is  the  middle  section  of 
that  haunting  volume  by  Filson  Young, 
The  Sands  of  Pleasure.  Beside  it  The 
Beloved,  by  James  Oppenheim,  seems 
distinctly  sordid.  Picture  to  yourself 
a  young  man  from  the  country,  probably 
from  New  England,  who  has  been 
drawn  to  New  York  by  the  lure  of  liter- 
ature and  has  been  making  the  average 
failure.  In  pursuit  of  copy— or  possibly 
companionship,  he  drifts  one  night  into 
a  sordid  down-stairs  cabaret,  which 
the  author  describes  with  intentional 
vagueness.  Here  he  comes  into  contact 
with  a  soiled  and  tarnished  group  of 
men  and  girls,  and  because  of  his  youth 
and  unquenched  ideals  very  narrowly  es- 
capes serious  mental  and  moral  damage. 
But  the  girl  who  first  attracted  him  hap- 
pens to  have  retained  a  smouldering 
spark  of  idealism  herself;  and  although 
she  fights  against  t}ie  temptation  she 
beckons,  and  he  follows.  The  whole 
connection  is  technically  as  blameless  as 
that  of  Paul  and  Virginia — and  quite  as 
ill-omened — ^what  a  pity  that  the  Eng- 


lish vocabulary  lacks  the  expressive  word 
funeste!  The  girl  has  a  brief  respite 
from  her  sordid  life.  She  even  dreams 
impossible  dreams,  forms  mad,  extrava- 
gant, unrealisable  hopes.  She  keeps  her- 
self clean,  staid,  almost  monastic.  And 
then  one  day  without  warning  the  boy's 
mother  and  sister  go  to  New  York,  and 
there  }s  an  awkward  encounter;  and 
because  of  his  youth  and  honesty  she 
sees  that  he  is  ashamed  of  her,  and 
her  course  is  clear — or  at  least  she 
thinks  so.  She  disappears,  leaving 
no  address,  and  when  he  finds  that  she 
has  meant  to  leave  him  he  ends  his  life. 
Her  one  thought  until  now  has  been 
so  save  him  from  himself.  Her  one 
thought  henceforth  is  to  make  herself 
something  worthy  of  his  memory.  Per- 
haps it  should  have  been  mentioned 
sooner  that  she  was  previously  making 
a  precarious  living  in  the  photo  play  line, 
cordially  hating  it  all  the  time.  Mr. 
Oppenheim  wishes  us  to  believe  that  as 
a  result  of  this  tragedy  his  heroine  be- 
comes a  famous  moving  picture  star — • 
and  perhaps  she  does,  but  isn't  it  all  a 
rather  painful  anti-climax  ? 

"the  city  of  pleasure." 

The  City  of  Pleasure  belongs  in  the 
series  of  burlesque  side  products  which 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  has  so  frankly  con- 
fessed that  he  turns  out  in  his  afternoon 
hours  after  his  serious  morning  work 
has  been  accomplished.  In  these  "fanta- 
sias" of  Mr.  Bennett's,  the  probabilities 
of  time  and  space  are  most  audaciously 
discounted.  Mr.  Bennett  unblushingly 
selects  an  area  of  we  forget  how  many 
acres,  within  an  easily  accessible  and 
fairly  central  portion  of  the  greater 
London  of  to-day;  imagines  a  certain 
amount  of  demolition  of  property,  and 
proceeds  to  erect  a  Luna  Park  on  a 
hitherto  un imagined  scale  of  magnifi- 
cence. The  whole  enterprise  is  in  the 
hands  of  two  men:  an  imaginative,  ec- 
centric, artistic  personage,  whose  soul 
is  centred  in  his  leadership  of  a  colossal 
brass  band ;  and  his  victim,  a  millionaire, 
ponderous,  avaricious,  and  rather  stupid, 
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who  has  financed  the  whole  vast  enter- 
prise. It  is  inevitable  that  the  two  shall 
quarrel.  The  first  clash  occurs  on  the 
day  when  the  exhibit  opens,  when  the 
partners  make  the  initial  ascent  in 
their  mammoth  balloon.-  Henceforth, 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  City  of 
Pleasure,  we  have  the  curious  combina- 
tion of  the  popular  joy  in  a  mammoth 
show  and  the  personal  antagonism,  the 
lurking  terror,  the  almost  uncanny 
dread  of  the  few  central  figures.  The 
whole  eflect  is  rather  creepy.  And  yet, 
when  it  is  all  over,  one  cannot  help 
realising,  as  in  so  many  other  cases, 
that  it  is  utterly  unworthy  of  the  au- 
thor oiAn  Old  Wives'  Tale. 

"the  seven  darlings." 

The  great  mass  of  magazine  readers 
who  absorb  their  dose  of  fiction  as  they 
do  a  sandwich  in  an  "Automat"  res- 
taurant, undoubtedly  get  an  unexpected 
enjoyment  out  of  the  stories  contributed 
by  Gouverneur  Morris.  But  to  the  reader 
who  happens  to  have  the  instinct  for  lit- 
erary caviar,  Mr.  Morris  always  leaves 
an  <exa^erating  impression  of  having 
shirked  his  job,  of  being  content  to  let 
the  world  have  his  second-rate  product. 
The  Seven  Darlings  is  frankly  literary 
burlesque,  vaudeville  in  printed  form. 
It  is  diverting,  of  course — that  is  Mr. 
Morris's  prerogative — but  there  is  no 
attempt  at  construction.  A  whole  fam- 
ily, a  son  and  six  daughters,  suddenly 
find  themselves  orphans,  with  only  a 
fraction  of  the  fortune  they  had  ex- 
pected and  furthermore  they  are  sad- 
dled with  the  burden  of  a  very  expensive 
camp  in  the  Adirondacks.  An  inspira- 
tion comes  to  these  six  girls  and  one  boy 


— ^whose  family  name  happens  to  be 
Darling — that  they  can  turn  the  Adiron- 
dack camp  into  a  very  high-priced  sum- 
mer resort.  They  proceed  to  take  a  co- 
lossal gamble,  based  on  the  wise  assump- 
tion that  the  class  of  people  they  are 
looking  for  do  not  care  how  much  they 
pay,  so  long  as  they  are  comfortable.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  place  full-page  advertise- 
ments in  New  York  papers  describing 
the  wonders  of  the  camp,  including  pho- 
tographs of  the  biggest  moose,  the  big- 
gest trout  and  salmon  captured,  and  with 
a  fine  central  photograph  of  the  camp  as 
a  whole,  and  beneath  it  the  legend  in 
large  letters:  Prices' Rather  High.  Now 
the  two  youngest  of  the  six  Darling  sis- 
ters have  a  peculiar  sense  of  humour, 
and  they  do  not  approve  of  the  general 
view  of  the  camp.  So,  when  the  proofs 
of  the  advertisement  come  in,  they 
manage  to  su'bstitute  in  place  of  that 
obnoxious  general  view  a  snapshot  of 
the  six  sisters  in  very  becoming  yet  very 
wet  bathing  suits,  seated  on  a  float  with 
their  feet  dangling  in  the  lake.  And 
they  never  realise,  until  the  printed 
papers  arrive,  that  this  picture  stood 
immediately  over  the  colossal  headline, 
"Prices  Rather  High."  It  can  be  easily 
imagined  that  the  patrons,  attracted  by 
this  advertisement,  are  without  excep- 
tion masculine;  in  fact,  without  being 
quite  aware  of  it,  the  Darling  sisters 
have  started  a  sort  of  informal  bureau. 
The  one  thing  which  rather  spoils  Mr. 
Morris's  story  is  the  fact  that  he  so 
obviously  felt  himself  obliged  to  marr>' 
everybody  off  quite  happily.  At  first 
it  is  rather  amusing,  but  presently  a  point 
is  reached  where  one  devoutly  thanks 
Heaven  that  he  did  not  call  his  book  the 
seventeen  instead  of  the  seven  Darlings. 
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Dostoevsky's  "House  of  the  Dead"* 

There  is  much  that  is  bewildering  to 
the  Anglo-Saxon  mind  in  the  pages  of 
Dostocvsky,  who,  through  the  very  ex- 
cellent translations  of  Constance  Gar- 
nett,  is  gradually  winning  the  wide  audi- 
ence he  naturally  deserves.  He  is  one  of 
those  authors^  for  instance,  whose  own 
life  has  saturated  his  art,  tinging  it  with 
strange  colours  unfamiliar  to  our  eye. 
This  does  not  alone  lie  in  the  external 
life  he  is  picturing — the  Russia  of  a  half 
century  ago;  it  is  rather  in  his  own  pe- 
culiar slant,  his  vision,  as  it  were,  which 
his  own  temperament  has  given  to  it. 
And  nothing  could  better  reveal  how 
this  came  to  be  so  distinctly  personal  than 
the  record  of  his  prison  experiences.  To 
one  who  wishes,  therefore,  really  to  un- 
derstand the  psychological  approaches  of 
this  great  novelist  there  is  no  clearer 
guide  than  his  own  House  of  the  Dead; 
for  in  this  powerful  classic  we  find  the 
sources  of  his  great  humanness.  Though 
thinly  disguised  as  a  novel  it  is  neverthe- 
less an  autobiographical  record  interest- 
ing to  the  sociologist  and  psychologist  as 
well  as  to  those  merely  students  of  the 
author's  own  processes.  Further,  there 
is  nothing  complicated  in  this  simply 
written  record;  it  is  devoid  of  the  long 
intricate  analyses  so  frequent  in  his  ex- 
tended novels.  It  is  the  easiest  of  his 
books  to  read  and  one  of  the  most  mov- 
ing. Here  one  finds  Dostoevsky  at  his 
best;  thrilling  when  necessary,  pro- 
foundly penetrating  always,  but  less  con- 
cerned with  mental  intricacies  because 
mainly  compelled  to  visualise  external 
conditions.  He  is  here  limited  by  fact, 
which  he  is  trying  truthfully  to  record  as 
a  document,  and  which,  with  unerring 
reportorial  instinct,  he  does  not  clog  un- 
necessarily. 

*The  House  of  the  Dead.  By  Dostoevsky, 
translated  by  Constance  Garnett  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company. 


To  such  an  observing  eye  it  is  only 
natural  that  his  exceedingly  intimate 
contact  with  all  types  and  conditions  of 
men  should  have  at  once  revealed  to  him 
the  common  penological  platitude  that 
criminals  are  not  so  very  different  from 
the  ordinary  run  of  humanity.  The 
energy  and  skill  with  which  some  crimes 
are  committed  generally  indicate  bad 
economic  conditions  and  environments 
misdirecting  high  capacity.  Though 
Dostoevsky  draws  some  "determined 
characters" — that  is  those  who  are  per- 
verted from  all  normality — as  a  rule  the 
reader  gains  a  sneaking  admiration  even 
for  many  of  his  murderers.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  author's  intense  presen- 
tation of  the  motives,  irrational  but  hu- 
man, which  compel  human  character  to 
a  given  action.  There  is  something  al- 
most uncanny  in  the  calm  with  which 
murders  are  told  by  the  criminals  them- 
selves, heightened  by  the  vanity  which 
prompts  the  telling.  But  on  the  whole 
they  are  rather  simple  peasants  from 
whom  the  author  learned  his  great 
charity  and  gained  the  facts  which  make 
his  novels  such  indelible  records  of  the 
common  people  of  Russia.  Every  one  in 
the  prison  interests  him,  for  he  was  a 
catholic  in  more  than  the  mere  religious 
sense  of  the  word.  He  detects  the  vast 
difference  between  the  various  walks  of 
life  there  and  points  out  the  way  in 
which  punishment  for  the  same  crime 
can  never  be  equalised  by  law  because 
of  the  difference  in  temperamental  re- 
action. Though  he  tried  to  be  friendly 
with  every  one,  he  soon  saw,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  they  were  all  herded  together, 
that  the  prisoners  themselves  did  not  con- 
sider him  one  of  them.  He  himself  was 
eyed  with  suspicion  and  here  he  learned 
the  wide  gulf  between  the  classes. 
Prison,  as  it  was  in  his  day,  was  very 
much  like  the  outside  world :  it  gave  play 
to  all  the  calls  of  character,  though  nec- 
essarily limiting  its  action.     There  is 
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much  dreaming  of  freedom,  of  course, 
and  in  one  marvellous  description  Dos- 
toevsky  suggests  the  poigant  awaken- 
ing of  dulled  senses  when  spring  warms 
the  blood. 

Throughout  the  book,  indeed,  are 
vivid  pages  which  equal  such  scenes  as 
one  recalls  in  The  Idiot  or.  Crime  and 
Punishment.  Space  forbids  more  than  a 
hint  of  these,  such  as  the  touching  and 
horrible  death  of  Mihailov,  the  episode 
with  the  dog  Sharik,  and  that  conglom- 
erate scene  during  the  Christmas  the- 
atricals. Probably  the  most  impressive, 
from  the  writer's  point  of  view,  is  that 
of  the  "bath."  In  a  small  room  but 
twelve  paces  in  length  and  breadth 
eighty  men  are  huddled. 

There  was  not  a  spot  on  the  floor  as  big 
as  the  palm  of  your  hand  where  there  was 
not  a  convict  squatting,  splashing  from  his 
bucket.  Others  stood  up  among  them  and 
holding  their  buckets  in  their  hands  washed 
themselves  standing;  the  dirty  water  trickled 
oflF  them  on  to  the  shaven  heads  of  the  con- 
victs sitting  below  them.  More  steam  was 
raised  every  moment.  It  was  not  heat;  it 
was  hell.  All  were  shouting  and  vociferat- 
ing to  the  accompaniment  of  a  hundred 
chains  clanking  on  the  floor.  Some  of  them, 
wanting  to  pass,  got  entangled  in  other 
men's  chains  and  caught  in  their  own  chains 
the  heads  of  those  below  them;  they  fell 
down,  swore,  and  dragged  those  they  caught 
after  them.  Liquid  fllth  ran  in  all  directions. 
Every  one  seemed  in  a  sort  of  intoxicated, 
over-excited  condition;  there  were  shrieks 
and  cries.  .  .  .  The  shaven  heads  and 
crimson  steaming  bodies  of  the  convicts 
seemed  more  hideous  than  ever.  As  a  rule 
the  steaming  backs  show  distinctly  the  scars 
of  the  lashes  they  had  received  in  the  past, 
so  all  those  backs  looked  now  as  though 
freshly  wounded.  The  scars  were  horrible. 
Through  the  cloud  of  steam  one  gets 
glimpses  of  scarred  backs,  shaven  heads, 
bent  arms  and  legs.  .  .  .  It  .occurred 
to  me  that  if  one  day  we  should  all  be  in 
hell  together  it  would  be  very  much  like 
this  place.     .     .     . 

From  many  points  of  view  this  is  a 


remarkable  book,  full  of  humanity  and 
sociological  significance.  Many  of  its 
comments  could  easily  be  applied  to 
present  prison  conditions — a  char- 
acteristic of  any  great  work  which  deals 
with  the  universal  tides  of  humanity. 
Yet  it  is  ever  a  work  of  art  and  will  re- 
main one  of  the  literary  classics  of 
Russia.  George  Middleton. 

II 

H.  Addington  Bruce's  "Psychology 
AND  Parenthood"* 

Although  it  is  written  in  the  sim- 
plest and  most  untechnical  style,  Mr. 
Bruce*s  little  volume  is  a  book  of  sig- 
nificance. For  it  deals  with  a  matter 
that  is  really  of  more  importance  to  the 
race  than  even  the  war  that  is  raging  in 
Europe,  a  matter  that  goes  to  the  very 
roots  of  permanent  race  improvement, 
that  may  perhaps  prove  to  be  the  first 
outward  signs  of  a  new  step  in  evolu- 
tionary progress.  Scientists  have  found 
the  first  faint  rays  of  ethical  impulse  to 
have  been  coincident  with  the  appear- 
ance and  survival  of  the  warm-blooded 
mammals  and  their  care  for  their  young. 
Altruism  was  born  with  the  first  mam- 
malian mother  that  suckled  her  young, 
gave  it  with  her  tongue  its  first  toilette 
and  found  for  it  a  safe  place  in  the 
jungle  thickets  while  she  foraged  for 
food.  With  the  coming  of  man  growth 
in  racial  strength  and  power  and  also 
ethical  evolution  have  followed  increas- 
ing recognition  of  parental  responsibil- 
ity, and  its  sharing  by  both  parents. 
The  lengthening  of  the  period  of  child- 
hood, with  the  consequent  acceptance  of 
both  paternal  and  maternal  duties,  has 
been  the  accompaniment,  if  not  one  of 
the  causes,  of  human  evolution  and  the 
progress  of  civilisation. 

The  conception  of  the  extent  and  of 
the  possibilities  of  this  parental  responsi- 
bility is  about  to  make  a  long  and  most 
significant  step  forward.  The  im- 
portance of  the  child  to  the  race  has 

♦Psychology  and  Parenthood.  By  H.  Ad- 
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never  been  so  clearly  recognised  as  now, 
and  never  before  have  the  scientists  so 
bent  their  energies  to  the  discovering  of 
means  by  which  the  child  can  be  so  de- 
veloped and  trained  as  to  make  the  most 
intelligent,  the  most  vigourous  and  the 
most  efficient  and  useful  man.  In  short, 
their  ultimate  aim  is  the  improvement 
of  the  race  by  the  cultivation  of  child- 
hood. 

Mr.  Bruce's  book  is  of  consequence, 
therefore,  because  its  matter  and  its 
manner  make  it  a  factor  in  the  motive 
power  of  this  forward  movement.  It 
gathers  up  some  of  the  important  re- 
sults of  recent  psychological,  educational 
and  medical  investigations  into  the 
phenomena  of  childhood,  and  puts  into 
plain,  non-technical  language  the  find- 
ings of  the  scientists.  He  calls  it  a 
"handbook  for  parents,"  and  he  says  in 
his  preface  that  his  aim  has  been  thus 
simply  to  review  and  unify  "the  find- 
ings of  modern  psychology  which  bear 
especially  on  the  laws  of  mental  and 
moral  growth."  He  thinks  the  fact  has 
been  established  by  scientific  investiga- 
tors that  "it  IS  in  the  first  years  of  life, 
and  in  the  influences  of  the  home,  that 
the  forces  are  set  in  motion  which  count 
for  most  in  the  making  or  marring  of 
the  individual's  character  and  career." 
But  "if  parental  responsibility  is  con- 
sequently much  greater  than  most 
parents  suppose,  so  is  parental  oppor- 
tunity," and  his  endeavour  is  to  point  out 
to  parents  what  scientists  have  shown 
some  of  those  opportunities  to  be. 

Dealing  with  the  importance  of  the 
environment,  Mr.  Bruce  marshals  exam- 
ples and  arguments  and  results  of  in- 
vestigation to  show  how  great  is  the  in- 
fluence exerted  upon  character  by  the 
parents  and  home  surroundings  of  the 
child,  and  concludes  that  when  the  child 
goes  wrong  in  after  life,  the  blame 
"rests  squarely  with  the  parents,  who, 
through  ignorance  or  neglect,  have  failed 
to  mould  him  aright  in  the  plastic  days 
of  childhood."  Most  people  who  are 
familiar  with  the  investigations  and 
findings  of  the  eugenists  will  probably 
think,  as  I  do,  that  Mr.  Bruce  does  not 


give  them  the  credence,  or  even  the  tol- 
erance, that  is  their  due.  He  is  too  prone 
to  ignore  the  evident  openings  for  argu- 
ment in  their  favour  which  some  of  his 
own  instances  show,  and  his  attitude  to- 
ward them  is  not  that  which  character- 
ises the  open-minded  scientist  who  de- 
sires only  to  find  the  truth. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  most 
important  part  of  the  book  are  the  two 
chapters  which  deal  with  "Suggestion  in 
Education"  and  "The  Secret  of  Genius," 
with  their  insistence  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  beginning  with  the  very  in- 
fancy of  a  child  to  give  it  a  rich  mental 
soil  into  which  its  future  intellectual 
growth  can  strike  deep  roots.  He  be- 
lieves that  the  child  who  would  other- 
wise be  no  more  than  ordinary  can  be  so 
moulded  and  inspired  in  its  early  years 
as  to  enable  it  to  produce  in  after  life 
the  achievements  of  the  man  of  genius. 
These  two  chapters,  in  particular,  are 
well  worth  the  earnest  study  of  all 
parents  and  teachers.  An  interesting 
section  on  "Intensive  Child  Culture" 
goes  with  considerable  detail  into  half 
a  dozen  experiments  in  the  putting  of 
more  education  into  the  early  years. 
Among  these  are  the  three  recent  in- 
stances of  young  lads  at  Harvard.  An- 
other is  that  of  the  Irish  father  whose 
two  sons,  trained  by  this  intensive  sys- 
tem, became,  the  one,  James  Thomson, 
the  famous  English  authority  on  engi- 
neering, and  the  other.  Lord  Kelvin. 
The  cases  of  John  Stuart  Mill  and  Karl 
Witte  also  receive  attention. 

The  chapters  on  Laziness,  Laughter 
and  Hysteria,  which  consider  the  results 
of  medical  investigations  and  show  their 
practical  application  to  childhood  wel- 
fare, should  be  of  consequence  to  all  who 
have  formative  dealings  with  children. 
That  on  "The  Menace  of  Fear"  is  ex- 
cellent as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  hardly 
more  than  touches  the  surface  of  a  mat- 
ter that  is  of  the  greatest  import  in  the 
moulding  of  character  and  the  assurance 
of  physical  well  being. 

Mr.  Bruce  has  notable  facility  in  put- 
ting into  layman's  language  the  results 
of  scientific  research.     Without   sacri- 
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ficing  the  virtue  of  accuracy^  he  makes 
his  pages  lucid,  easily  understandable 
and  keenly  interesting.  The  very  sim- 
plicity of  his  style  may  deceive  some 
readers  as  to  the  importance  of  the  mat- 
ter it  clothes.  As  to  that,  the  author  is 
quite  right  when  he  says  in  his  "Clos- 
ing Words"  that  the  mass  of  informa- 
tion he  has  brought  together  points  uni- 
formly to  one  conclusion,  "the  trans- 
cendent significance  of  the  environmental 
influence  of  early  life." 

Florence  Finch  Kelly. 

Ill 

Edgar  Lee  Masters's  "Spoon  River 
Anthology"* 

It  is  not  strange  that  any  one  reading 
this  much  exploited  book,  with  its  am- 
bitious "creation" — or  rather,  recreation 
— "of  a  whole  community  of  personal- 
ities," should,  like  Mr.  William  Marion 
Reedy,  in  whose  paper.  The  Mirror, 
the  poems  originally  appeared,  be  re- 
minded of  Balzac.  Even  the  alphabeti- 
cal index  of  names,  together  with  the 
way  in  which  these  names  occasionally 
recur  in  the  text  of  the  poems  them- 
selves after  their  first  formal  introduc- 
tion, so  as  to  convey  some  suggestion  of 
the  tangled  skein  of  life,  serves  to 
heighten  this  impression  of  an  American 
Comedie  Humaine  in  modern  vers 
litres.  But  the  concentrated,  purely 
psychological  method,  plus  the  austere, 
unemphatic  style,  which  makes  of  these 
brief  life-summaries — ^some  tragic,  some 
tender,  some  simply  grotesque  or  terrible 
— so  many  self -epitaphs,  is  much  more 
that  of  the  Divine  Comedy.  Indeed,  we 
half  suspect  that  not  only  the  somewhat 
bizarre  invention,  but  also  the  grave, 
succinct,  intense,  moral  tone,  was  derived 
directly  from  a  reading  of  Dante. 

Just  as  the  mediaeval  Italian  poet  on 
his  memorable  stroll  through  the  in- 
fernal regions,  in  Virgil's  company,  en- 
counters the  shades  of  his  former  fellow- 
citizens  of  Florence,  and  listens  to  them 
as  they  tell  the  stories  of  their  lives  on 

*  Spoon  River  Anthology.  By  Edgar  Lee 
Masters.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
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earth,  so  Mr.  Masters,  eavesdropping, 
as  it  were,  on  the  outskirts  of  a  village 
cemetery,  is  able  to  report  the  veridic 
revelations  of  Spoon  River's  (111.)  hon- 
oured— and  dishonoured — dead.  The  re- 
sult as,  one  by  one,  these  glimmering 
ghosts  emerge  momentarily  from  their 
gloom,  rehearse  their  ancient  wrongs,  oi 
ironically  read  the  lying  descriptions  on 
their  tombstones,  is  the  stripping  stark 
naked  of  the  collective  moral,  spiritual, 
and  even  physical  life  of  an  entire  com- 
munity. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  for  a 
poet  like  Mr.  Masters,  whose  outlook 
on  life  is  essentially  ironical,  are  suffi- 
ciently obvious.  Sometimes  the  irony  is 
directly  expressed,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
first  speaker.  Hod  Putt : 

Here  I  lie  close  to  the  grave 

Of  Old  Bill  Piersol, 

Who  grew  rich  trading  with  the  Indians, 
and  who 

Afterwards    took    the   bankrupt    law 

And  emerged  from  it  richer  than  ever. 

Myself  grown  tired  of  toil  and  poverty 

And  beholding  how  Old  Bill  and  others 
grew   in  wealth. 

Robbed  a  traveller  one  night  near  Proctor's 
Grove, 

Killing  him   unwittingly  while  doing  so, 

For  the  which  I  was  tried  and  hanged. 

That  was  my  way  of  going  into  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Now  we  who  took  the  bankrupt  law  in  our 
respective  ways 

Sleep  peacefully  side  by  side. 

At  other  times  the  irony,  concealed 
from  the  speakers  themselves,  is  merely 
suggested  for  the  reader.  Thus  there  is 
the  story  of  Mrs.  Charles  Bliss,  advised 
both  by  the  judge  and  the  preacher  not 
to  obtain  a  divorce  from  her  husband, 
"for  the  sake  of  the  children":    • 

But   two   of   the   children    thought   he  was 

right, 
And    two   of    the   children    thought   I    was 

right. 
And  the  two  who  sided  with  him  blamed 

me, 
And   the  two  who  sided  with  me  blamed 

him, 
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And    they   grieved   for   the  one  they   sided 

with. 
And  all  were  torn  with  the  guilt  of  judg- 

And  tortured  in  soul  because  they  could  not 

adnaire 
Equally   him    and    me. 

In  short,  four  young  souls  were 
stunted  and  stultified  in  the  sunless  at- 
mosphere of  a  home  without  love,  di- 
vided against  itself.  Yet,  two  pages  on, 
we  find  the  Rev.  Lemuel  Wiley,  whose 
conventional  advice  was  partly  responsi- 
ble for  the  result,  exclaiming  with  naive 
self-satisfaction : 

I  preached  four  thousand  sermons, 
I  conducted  forty  revivals, 
And   baptized   many  converts. 
Yet  no  deed  of  mine 

Shines  brighter  in  the  memory  of  the  world, 
And  none  is  treasured  more  by  me: 
Look  how  I  saved  the  Blisses  from  divorce, 
And  kept  the  children  free  from  that  dis- 
grace, 
To  grow  up  into  moral  men  and  women, 
Happy  themselves,  a  credit  to  the  village. 

Again,  we  have  the  contrasted  cases  of 
Albert  Schirding  and  Jonas  Keene,  who 
committed  suicide  for  reasons  diamet- 
rically opposed,  each  wondering  why  in 
the  world  the  other  should  have  thought 
his  lot  was  hard !  Thus  the  latter  killed 
himself  because  all  his  children  were 
failures,  envying  the  former  who  had 
"raised  a  brood  of  eagles";  while  it 
was  Schirding's  personal  sense  of  failure, 
when  he  measured  his  own  modest 
achievements  with  those  of  his  more 
gifted  sons  and  daughters,  that  in  his 
case  produced  the  fatal  despondency.* 

While  Spoon  River  purports  to  be  a 
semi- rural  farming  community  in  our 
own  Middle  West,  its  precise  location  is 
of  particular  significance  only  as  this  has 
permitted  the  poet  to  study  at  first  hand 
the  figures  which  he  evokes  so  vividly  by 
virtue  of  a  penetrating,  almost  morbid, 
imaginative  sympathy,  combined  with 
powers  of  expression  which,  if  not  specifi- 
cally those  of  the  poet,  reveal  such  gen- 
eral poetic  qualities  as  even  the  analytical 


novelist  himself  must  share  if  he  is  to  be 
a  genuine  creative  artist.  Doubtless  else- 
where there  are  little  towns  like  Spoon 
River  which,  plumbed,  would  reveal  an 
equal  range  and  richness  of  character. 
Indeed,  the  charge  most  often  formulated 
against  American  life  as  material  for  art, 
is  its  uniformity,  its  mediocrity.  Hence 
what  is  really  significant  is  that  writers 
like  Mr.  Masters  should  at  length  ap- 
pear to  unearth  and  avail  themselves  of 
this  native  wealth,  not  merely  in  its  su- 
perficially picturesque  traits — our  sec- 
tional story-tellers  have  sufficiently  cov- 
ered these — but  in  its  permanent  human 
aspects.  W.  A.  Bradley. 

IV 

Samuel  Merwin's  "The  Honey 

Bee* 

The  marked  characteristics  of  plants 
and  animals  have  always  exerted  a  pe- 
culiar fascination  over  novelists  who  are 
searching  for  types.  Few  of  those  with 
striking  attributes  have  escaped  the  an- 
alogies of  our  novelists.  In  the  plant  line 
we  have  had  books  with  heroines  like 
"wind-flowers"  and  "orchids";  and 
among  the  animals  we  find  everything 
from  "gadflies"  to  "salamanders."  The 
latest  who  has  ventured  upon  this  zoo- 
logical domain  is  the  industrious  Mr. 
Merwin,  who  has  found  in  the  "honey- 
bee" the  theme  for  a  novel.  This  par- 
ticular animal  is  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent we  have,  and  Mr.  Merwin  sees  an 
analogy  between  it  and  the  woman  in 
business — "the  unsexed  female  that  does 
nothing  but  work,"  or,  in  Carpenter's 
phrase,  "the  feminine  neuters  of  life." 
There  is  a  period  in  the  personal  history 
of  the  worker-bee  when  she  does  not  find 
enough  work  to  do;  then  she  becomes 
demoralised  or  "honey  drunk,"  and  she 
begins  to  rob  anything  so  long  as  it  is 
sweet.  It  is  this  period  in  the  life  of 
Hilda  Wilson  which  Mr.  Merwin  has 
put  before  us.  Since,  however,  he  has 
in  his  title  suggested  that  Hilda  is  a 
type  it  must  be  confessed  that  she  is 

•The  Honey   Bee.     By   Samuel   Merwin. 
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hardly  a  fair  representative.  Somehow 
her  story  as  well  as  her  characterisation 
does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  way  universal. 
She  is,  though,  a  distinct  individual, 
who,  through  her  particular  limitations, 
finds  herself  at  thirty-two  in  need  of  the 
honey  she  has  neglected  to  gather  in  the 
course  of  her  flight.  This  is  said  in  no 
way  to  mitigate  the  power  and  interest  of 
this  splendid  story.  It  is  merely  to  warn 
those  who  fear  the  sociological  novel 
and  to  say  that  this  is  simply  a  story  of 
a  particular  worker  who  faces  her  prob- 
lems in  her  own  way.  Hilda  is  not  en- 
tirely emancipated  in  any  sense  of  the 
word;  she  has  put  herself  on  the  same 
business  level  with  man  and  made  good ; 
but  she  carries  through  all  the  pages  the 
traditional  fear  of  man's  opinion  of  the 
unattached  female,  and  because  of  this 
limitation,  the  novel,  perhaps  intention- 
ally, is  not  a  contribution  to  the  growing 
body  of  feministic  literature.  It  is,  how- 
ever, an  absorbing  romance — ^by  far  the 
best  which  Mr.  Merwin  has  written. 

We  first  find  Hilda  so  unnerved  by 
strenuous  years  of  work  that  she  must 
take  a  rest.  Somehow  she  seems  to  feel 
it  might  not  be  proper  for  her  to  spend 
it  in  travel  about  the  continent  alone — 
this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  has  done 
the  same  thing  in  business.  Through  a 
series  of  highly  credible  and  amusing 
experiences  she  finds  herself  living  in  a 
little  hotel,  tending  the  illegitimate  child 
of  a  dancer  and  falling  more  and  more 
under  the  influence  of  a  prizefighter. 
Blink  Moran  naturally  recalls  Cashel 
Byron ;  but  it  must  be  said  Mr.  Merwin 
has  drawn  an  extremely  interesting  char- 
acter with  strokes  as  firm  as  that  gentle- 
man's muscles.  With  considerable  skill, 
too,  the  reader  senses  the  growing  sex 
appeal  which  his  beautiful  masculinity 
makes  upon  her  starved  nature.  One  is 
prepared  for  the  absorbing  interest  with 
which  she  watches  him  in  the  fight  he 
has  with  Carpentier.  This  fight  will  not 
suffer  in  comparison  with  several  others 
which  immediately  come  to  mind.  And 
its  integral  value  is  that  it  recalls  to 
Hilda  her  place  in  the  social  scheme  and 
thus  saves  her  from  what  would  have 


been  a  mesalliance.  For  back  of  all  the 
present  pressure  there  lies  the  living 
memory  of  her  love  for  Doreyn,  whom 
she  met  in  the  early  days  of  her  business 
association.  He  now  comes  back  into 
her  life,  and  she  has  courage  enough  to 
go  and  visit  him  in  London,  where,  while 
observing  the  proprieties,  they  determine 
to  marry  when  he  can  get  his  divorce. 
But  he  dies  after  a  vigil  of  many  months 
on  her  part,  and  Hilda  returns  to  New 
York  to  resume  once  more  her  life  as  a 
worker. 

Such  in  brief  outline  is  the  skeleton  of 
this  novel,  which  is  clothed  with  such  a 
variety  of  scenes  and  characters  that  it  is 
a  living  breathing  entity.  Mr.  Merwin 
has  too  large  a  background  of  personal 
observation  to  fail  in  any  way  to  present 
life;  indeed,  this  novel  is  rich  in  hu- 
manity. He  excels  in  his  capacity  to 
make  his  people  talk  with  natural  empha- 
sis and  verisimilitude.  And  his  art  grows 
richer  with  each  novel,  for  he  under- 
stands the  projection  of  vistas  of  life. 
Throughout,  also,  he  touches  some  as- 
pects of  the  problem  which  new  condi- 
tions have  caused  in  the  relations  of  men 
and'women.  Hilda  is  alive  at  every  mo- 
ment, and,  since  she  is  first  of  all  an  indi- 
vidual, she  cannot  be  false  to  type.  It 
is  this,  though,  which  makes  her  at  times 
irritating,  for  one  feels  the  author  has 
himself  placed  her  in  a  dilemma  of 
choices  without  once  letting  her  see,  what 
surely  many  business  women  are  seeing 
and  achieving,  that  a  woman  may  have 
her  work  and  her  full  life,  also.  They 
are  not  necessarily  incompatible.  "The 
only  possible  way  a  woman  can  save  her- 
self is  by  giving  up  her  independence,  and 
yet  her  independence  is  all  she  has."  But 
the  Hilda  who  says  this  is  not  independ- 
ent— she  is,  as  suggested  before,  merely 
emancipated  on  the  work  side  and  not  on 
the  personal.  Though  in  her  period  of 
so-called  honey-madness  she  steps  boldly 
into  situations  which  the  world  would 
call  compromising,  she  always  has 
one  eye  on  that  world.  That  is  her 
bondage.  She  really  doesn't  rob  any 
jam-pots,  like  the  true  honey-bee;  she 
merely  makes  a  romantic  flight.    And  a 
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mighty  interesting  romance  Mr.  Mer- 
win  has  made  of  it. 

Griffin  Mace. 


Katharine  Fullerton  Gerould's 
**The  Great  Tradition"* 

It  is  seldom  that  the  discerning  reader 
takes  up  the  second  book  from  the  pen 
of  a  new  writer  with  the  eager  interest 
he  will  accord  to  this  volume.  Mrs. 
Gerould's  first  work,  Vain  Oblations, 
was  so  remarkable  of  itself,  and  particu- 
larly so  as  the  work  of  a  woman,  that 
no  one  who  read  it  could  fail  to  feel  a 
vivid  curiosity  as  to  whether  she  could 
keep  up  the  pace  she  had  set  for  herself, 
a  curiosity  as  to  whether  that  first  book 
was  all  she  had  to  tell,  or  merely  the 
beginning  of  literary  self-expression  for 
an  extraordinarily  rich  nature. 

Of  this  last  quality  there  is  now  no 
doubt,  if  we  permit  the  second  volume 
to  confirm  the  promise  of  the  first.  The 
stories  in  The  Great  Tradition  have  a 
narrower  background,  narrower  geo- 
graphically and  socially,  but  they  are 
illumined  by  the  same  keen  insight,  the 
same  rich  powers  of  retentive  observa- 
tion, the  same  understanding  of  motiva- 
tion and  action  that  made  the  tales  of 
Vain  Oblations  so  remarkable.  We  find 
also  the  same  peculiarity  of  literary  style, 
seeming  at  times  to  be  merely  annoying 
mannerism,  at  other  times  revealing  itself 
as  the  natural  expression  of  a  rich  per- 
sonality— and  at  the  last,  as  before,  prov- 
ing to  be  (in  almost  every  case)  the  most 
powerful  vehicle  to  convey  the  intended 
impression.  The  difference  between  the 
two  volumes  lies  mainly  in  choice  of  sub- 
ject. If  there  seems  a  narrower,  as  one 
might  say,  tamer,  choice  of  themes  in 
this  second  book,  it  may  be  that  the  more 
restricted  background,  and  the  writer's 
growing  maturity — implying  greater 
power  of  self-restraint — ^have  combined 
to  give  this  effect.  But  the  result  will 
be  that  some  who  are  enthusiastic  over 
the  first  volume  will  feel  a  slight  sense 
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of  disappointment  at  the  second.  Al- 
though the  disappointment  will  be  purely 
personal,  for  literary  discernment  will 
find  here  as  well  all  the  qualities  which 
marked  Mrs.  Gerould  as  a  literary  tal- 
ent of  a  high  order.  There  is  nothing 
immature  in  theme  or  workmanship 
about  this  book  any  more  than  there  was 
about  the  first. 

Comparisons  are  crutches  for  lagging 
criticism,  but  the  difference  between  the 
two  books  can  be  best  expressed  if  one 
were  to  say  that  while  Vain  Oblations 
is  Kiplingised  Joseph  Conrad,  The 
Great  Tradition  is  Whartonised  Henry 
James.  Both  of  a  high  order,  but  only 
the  purely  critical  mind  is,  in  the  matter 
of  personal  taste,  catholic  enough  to  en- 
joy James  and  Conrad  at  the  same  time, 
in  equal  measure.  The  first  book  deals 
with  the  psychology  of  the  white  race 
amid  barbarism  or  semi-barbarism  in 
the  great  open  unknown  spaces  of  the 
world,  in  super-heated  tropical  jungles, 
and  lone  outposts  beyond  Good  and  Evil 
as  understood  in  places  where  people 
dress  for  dinner.  The  second  book  deals 
with  this  same  New  England  conscience 
and  its  kin  in  the  places  where  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  make  of  dinner  a  ceremony 
rather  than  a  mere  feeding.  And  it  deals 
with  the  theme  in  the  same  wonderful, 
penetrating  manner,  pitiless  and  yet  pity- 
ing. Whichever  problem  most  interests 
the  reader,  he  will  find  each  trcfated  in  a 
way  that  cannot  fail  to  catch  and  hold 
his  attention. 

In  some  of  the  stories  in  this  second 
book  Mrs.  Gerould's  style  is  much  more 
direct.  In  the  "Great  Tradition,"  the 
story  which  gives  the  volume  its  title,  the 
narrative  sweeps  onward  without  digres- 
sion, with  the  exposition  handled  in 
masterly  simplicity,  so  that  we  learn  all 
we  need  to  know.  There  is  not  quite 
as  much  stopping  of  the  music  before 
the  big  moment,  which  was  one  of  the 
faults  of  the  first  book.  The  big  mo- 
ments are  led  up  to  more  easily,  more 
naturally,  as  if  it  were  all  less  difficult 
to  understand.  Here  again  the  differ- 
ence in  theme  and  background  may  pro- 
duce this  effect.     But  such  stories  as 
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"The  Great  Tradition,"  "Leda  and  the 
Swan,"  and  "Wesendonck"  have  an  ad- 
mirable simplicity  about  them  which  in 
no  wise  lessens  the  power  of  the  conflict 
or  its  treatment.  We  could  almost  wish 
that  some  of  the  big  themes  of  Vain 
Oblations  could  have  been  handled  as  are 
these  simpler,  if  humanly  equally  impor- 
tant problems. 

Every  story  in  this  book  is  laid  in 
America,  in  New  York  or  the  country 
thereabouts,  although  for  some  strange 
reason  some  of  them  sound  so  English 
that  one  has  to  remember  forcibly  that 
the  people  here  described  are  our  own 
countrymen  and  women.  Possibly  this 
comes  from  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
men  in  the  stories  are  men  of  leisure  of 
the  sort  more  frequently  found  in  Europe 
than  in  America.  Which  might  possibly 
mean  also  that  the  stories  are  human 
more  than  specifically  American,  are  con- 
flicts of  humanity  probable  anywhere 
within  the  limits  of  what  we  used  to  call 
civilisation.  Rodney  Teele,  in  "The 
Dominant  Strain,"  is  an  American 
product,  and  very  American,  too,  is  the 
merging  of  bloods  by  which  this  Ameri- 
canism is  lost  in  his  unacknowledged 
grandson.  Sadie  Chadwick  in  "Wesen- 
donck" is  the  most  American  of  any  fig- 
ure in  the  book.  Sadie's  problems  and 
her  manner  of  meeting  them  touch  on 
material  from  which  that  long-awaited 
"great  American  novel"  could  well  be 
written.  But  otherwise  that  broad  cos- 
mopolitanism, the  best  term  for  which  is 
just  humanity,  is  as  evident  as  the  key- 
note of  Mrs.  Gerould*s  talent  in  this 
book  as  in  the  other.  With  a  touch  that 
is  as  sure  as  her  pitying  comprehension 
is  keen,  she  lays  her  finger  on  the  point 
where  the  fundamentally  human  quality 
in  each  soul  comes  into  conflict  with  the 
traditions  and  habits  into  which  it  was 
born  or  amid  which  it  lives.  And  in  this 
way  she  gives  her  stories  the  essence  of 
true  tragedy,  the  inevitable  conflict  of  the 
soul  with  its  environment.  The  only 
reason  why  this  book  should  seem  In 
some  ways  smaller,  lesser  In  strength 
than  the  first,  is  that  the  environment 
is  what  man  has  mistakenly  built  up  for 


himself,  that  petty  but  maddening 
barbed-wire  hedge  of  thousands  of  little 
conventionalities,  rather  than  the  tre- 
mendous forcesf  expressed  by  the  savage 
men  and  savage  nature  that  make  the 
background  of  Fain  Oblations.  Still, 
we  most  of  us  suffer  our  trials  amid  this 
smafler  background.  And,  therefore, 
this  second  book  may  find,  just  because 
of  Its  subject-matter,  a  wider  circle  of 
readers  than  those  who  enthusiastically 
hailed  the  first. 

But  however  that  may  be,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  Katharine  FuUerton  Gerould 
Is  a  name  which  will  soon  rank  high  in 
the  hall  of  fame  of  American  literature — 
of  any  literature  which  demands  power 
and  sincerity,  which  demands  themes 
that  are  largely  human  and  the  ability  to 
present  them  strongly. 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron, 

VI 
St.   John    Ervine's   "Alice   and   a 

Family"* 

There  is  nothing  pretentious  about  this 
short  novel,  and  that  Is  one  of  its  charms. 
It  is  a  quiet  little  story  with  a  plot  as 
clear  as  the  characters  are  well  defined. 
It  is  merely  a  slice  of  life  and  a  very 
pleasant  cut  at  that.  It  aims  at  no  moral 
save  the  deduction  which  a  reader  may 
make  from  any  accurate  presentation  of 
life.  Alice  Is  only  sixteen,  but  she  is  a 
born  manager.  At  times  she  is  almost  too 
good  to  be  true,  for  she  indulges  In  phil- 
osophical observations  hardly  in  keeping 
with  her  years.  Yet  she  Is  strangely  alive 
and  vivid.  When  Mrs.  Nudds  dies  leav- 
ing a  husband  maimed  by  an  accident, 
two  giggling  Insufliclent  daughters  and  a 
son,  it  seems  somehow  quite  natural  that 
Alice,  a  friendly  neighbour,  should  take 
charge  and  restore  order  in  the  chaos. 
Here  generalship  stops  at  nothing:  Her 
very  first  step  is  to  see  that  the  funeral 
Is  in  keeping  with  the  family  purse,  say- 
ing, "It's  a  funeral,  not  a  circus."  She 
cuts  out  the  plumes  and  forces  Nudds  to 
submit  to  criticism  of  his  neighbours, 
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who  take  this  parsimony  as  a  lack  of  re- 
spect to  his  wife's  memory.  But  Alice 
has  her  way  and  there  is  no  gainsaying 
her  attack  upon  the  family  disorder.  In 
the  frail  plot  which  follows  she  is  in- 
strumental in  starting  Nudds  in  business 
and  finally  marrying  him  to  her  widowed 
mother.  Incidentally,  she  brings  up  the 
baby  and  postulates  her  own  marriage 
with  the  son.  Altogether  quite  a  busy 
and  delightfully  domineering  heroine. 

Though  the  story  is  thin  it  is  rich  in 
human  nature.  In  fact,  Mr.  Ervine  re- 
veals himself  as  a  close  observer  of  "the 
other  half."  In  temporarily  deserting 
the  Irish  characters  with  which  he  has 
been  identified  through  Mrs.  Martins 
Atan  and  his  plays,  which  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  Abbey  Theatre,  he  is  none 
the  less  equally  at  home  in  the  London 
slums.  Usually  when  one  deals  with 
those  who  are  poor  a  sense  of  misery 
pervades  the  story.  But  not  so  with  this 
gentle  author.  To  him  poverty  does  not 
mean  the  suppression  of  all  joy  nor  the 
distortion  of  human  values.  Possibly  this 
is  due  to  a  certain  selective  sense  with 
which  he  projects  his  material ;  but  more 
probably  it  may  be  caused  by  a  robust 
and  healthy  vision  which  makes  him  see 
that  many  are  not  so  conscious  of  their 
own  pitiful  situation  as  outsiders  would 
surmise.  Certainly  there  is  too  much 
humour  in  these  pages  to  dull  the  eye,  as 
might  easily  have  been  the  case  with  a  dif' 
ferent  treatment  of  the  same  situations. 
What  he  is  evidently  interested  in  show- 
ing is  that  poverty  has  its  poetry  and  that 
in  even  so  simple  a  circle  as  a  small 
family  there  is  room  for  the  exercise  of  a 
talent  which  in  the  larger  world  would 
be  called  genius.  In  Alice  is  personified 
the  qualities  which  make  for  genius, 
though  life  brings  her  only  a  few  souls 
to  sway. 

However,  it  is  perhaps  pretentious  to 
burden  this  charming  little  story  with  too 
ponderous  an  intention.  And  yet  it  is 
sometimes  these  simple  little  stories  of 
homely  life  and  devotion  which  inspires 
rumination.  Mr.  Ervine  reveals  a  happy 
talent  for  catching  phases  of  human  na- 
ture and  his  vivid  phrase  fastens  them  in 


our  memory.  There  is  at  times  a  lack 
of  firmness  in  treatment  as  though  he 
had  not  completely  mastered  his  medium ; 
but  the  book,  on  the  whole,  is  so  spon- 
taneous and  fresh  that  it  will  no  doubt 
be  very  popular.  His  dramatic  training 
is  discernible  in  his  dialogue,  of  which 
the  book  is  mainly  composed.  Terse  and 
yet  picturesque  it  savours  of  the  stage 
though  it  loses  nothing  in  truth.  Few 
recent  books  would  be  so  adapted  to 
reading  out  loud,  and  it  is  recommended 
to  convalescents,  as  well  as  those  who  are 
searching  in  our  fiction  for  a  story  of 
lowly  life  not  larded  with  sentimentality. 

Geoffrey  Monmouth, 

VII 

Frances  Little's   "The   House  of 
THE  Misty  Star"* 

The  charm  of  sea  and  sky  and  flowers 
that  is  Japan  lies  over  this  book,  which 
simply  and  intimately  gives  glimpses  of 
intimate  problems  that  must  come  when 
East  meets  West.  The  casual,  easy- 
going manner  of  the  telling  of  it  brings 
home  the  poignancy  of  the  story  in  many 
of  its  unexpected  angles  as  well  as 
greater  art  could  do.  Its  sincerity  ex- 
cuses apparently  useless  digressions  and 
dwelling  in  fascinating  by-ways,  which, 
however,  at  the  last  seem  to  make  the 
picture  more  complete. 

The  narrator.  Miss  Jenkins,  does  not 
hesitate  to  confess  herself  fat  and  nearly 
sixty,  and  classes  herself  openly  with 
those  women  into  whose  life  romance 
has  come  only  by  looking  on  at  the  ro- 
mance of  others.  Her  own  problem, 
teaching  Occidental  learning  to  eager 
Orientals  in  a  small  Japanese  city  where 
the  chief  authority  of  the  town  still 
clings  passionately  to  ancient  customs 
and  ancient  habits  of  thought,  would 
seem  to  outsiders  sufficiently  strenuous 
and  fraught  with  doubt  and  danger.  But 
Miss  Jenkins  makes  light  of  it  and 
dwells  engagingly  on  her  awkwardness 
in  dealing  with  the  simple  problems  of 
life,  particularly  in  understanding  and 
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guiding  the  youthful  American  mind, 
which  come  naturally  in  the  course  of 
things  to  most  women  at  home. 

For  thirty  years  Miss  Jenkins  lived 
and  taught  in  the  adorable  ^' House  of 
the  Misty  Star,"  learning  through  pa- 
tient sympathy  how  to  understand  the 
devious  ways  of  the  Oriental  mind,  and 
often  finding  herself  up  against  compari- 
sons with  the  civilisation  of  her  own 
country  that  did  not  always  fall  out  to 
the  advantage  of  the  latter.  Suddenly 
she  salvaged  a  self-appointed  missionary, 
another  middle-aged  American  spinster, 
Jane  Gray,  a  character  of  such  utter 
uniqueness  that  we  are  in  no  doubt  from 
the  beginning  that  the  picture  is  a  por- 
trait. Pure  fiction  would  not  dare  to 
create  anything  as  amusing  as  Miss  Gray 
with  her  quaint  twists  of  speech  and  her 
utterly  unpractical  and  yet  most  effective 
faith.  From  the  entrance  of  Jane  Gray 
into  the  House  of  the  Misty  Star  things 
begin  to  happen.  And  the  most  startling 
happening  is  the  coming  of  a  young 
American  girl,  a  slangy,  untamed  Seattle 
product,  who  would  be  no  novelty  and 
could  claim  little  interest  if  she  were  not 
the  child  of  a  Japanese  mother,  who 
after  the  death  of  her  American  husband 
is  forced  by  poverty  and  inability  to  cope 
with  the  world  to  return  to  the  home 
of  her  father,  a  Japanese  scholar  of  the 
old  school.  The  situation  is  not  improb- 
able and  is  so  utterly  hopeless  that  it 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  racial 
problems  shown  us  in  fiction  for  some 
time.  The  happy  culmination  of  Zura 
Wingate's  love  story  sounds  like  a  con- 
cession to  the  supposed  needs  of  fiction. 
But  the  character  of  Zura  herself  and 
her  situation  in  her  grandfather's  house 


hold  the  reader  undoubtedly.  And  her 
frank  Americanism  with  its  utter  lack 
of  maidenly  restraint  brings  an  amusing 
shock  to  Miss  Jenkins,  who  had  been 
cherishing  dim  visions  of  the  youth  of 
her  own  country  which  have  little  foun- 
dation in  fact.  Her  faith  in  freedom 
and  its  ideals  is  unshaken,  but  she  comes 
to  have  a  little  more  sympathy  for  old 
Kishimoto  San,  whose  ancient  fidelity  to 
other  beliefs  is  stirred  into  active  hos- 
tility by  his  granddaughter's  rebellion. 

"Ah,  Madam,  America  has  led  us  far 
and  high,  but  the  East  is  for  the  East  and  the 
West  for  the  West.  So  far,  on  the  road  of 
progress,  they  can  march  side  by  side. 
Further  than  that  the  paths  divide  and  are 
separated  by  unsurmountable  difficulties,  be- 
cause your  country  is  ruled  by  teachings  of 
freedom  which  you  cannot  practise.  We  are 
governed  by  the  will  of  our  divine  Emperor 
and  the  spirit  of  our  ancestors.  If  these  are 
taken  away,  what  can  we  put  in  their  places 
save  the  liberty  of  the  Occident  which  means 
license  in  the  Orient." 

Many  other  quotable  paragraphs,  full 
of  simple  comprehension  of  many  men 
and  many  things,  come  to  the  mind  often 
after  reading  this  charming  little  book. 
With  one  more  of  them  we  will  leave 
the  prospective  reader  to  find  out  the 
others  for  himself: 

The  man  who  made  the  Japanese  lan- 
guage denoted  "peace"  by  drawing  a  picture 
of  a  roof  with  a  woman  under  it.  Evidently 
being  a  gentleman  of  experience,  he  ex- 
pressed the  word  "trouble"  by  adding  an- 
other person  of  the  same  sex  to  the  picture 
without  changing  the  size  of  the  roof. 

Cornelia  Fan  Pelt. 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE 

An  important  and  vitally  interesting  branch  of  American  industry — the  produc- 
tion of  books — has  been  severely  tested  during  the  months  of  the  European  war.  The 
wide  change  of  public  interest  following  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the  conflict  has 
caused  a  hasty  readjustment  among  publishers  to  meet  the  new  demand  for  "war 
information"  and  "war  stories"  and  a  realignment  of  their  lists  in  conformity  to  the 
public's  new  taste  in  literature,  A  number  of  prominent  publishers  and  publishing 
houses  have  very  kindly  written  or  discussed  with  a  Bookman  representative 
their  experiences  and  opinions  on  the  situation  and  their  ideas  as  to  the  future  of  the 
book  market. 


I 

Mr.  George  Haven  Putnam,  of  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons,  writes : 

"It  IS  not  easy  to  present  information 
that  would  be  trustworthy  or  conclu- 
sions that  should  carry  weight  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  European  War  on  the  *liter- 
ary  market/  I  may  assume  that  this 
term,  'literary  market,'  means  the  mar- 
ket for  books,  but  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  not  a  few  of  the  books  which 
prove  to  be  the  most  'marketable'  are 
not  properly  to  be  classed  as  literature, 
or  at  least,  cannot  be  correctly  described 
as  literary.  It  is  an  old-time  experience 
of  publishing  offices  that  any  events  that 
absorb  the  attention  of  the  public,  par- 
ticularly, of  course,  those  which  call  for 
consideration  on  the  part  of  the  intelli- 
gent and  educated  public,  are  likely  to 
cause  interference  with  the  demand  for 
general  literature. 

"Inter  arma  silent  not  only  leges,  but 
littera, 

"The  American  public,  with  its  wide- 
spread interest  in  newspaper  reading  and 
with  the  enormous  mass  of  newspaper 
material  provided  to  meet  this  interest,  is 
probably  more  easily  diverted  than  will 
be  the  reading  public  of  England  or  of 
the  states  of  the  Continent,  from  the 
reading  of  books  to  the  reading  of  news- 
paper leaders,  or,  with  still  greater  econ- 
omy of  brain  effort,  of  newspaper  head- 
lines. The  publishers  of  standard  books, 
that  is  to  say,  of  books  that  go  to  the 


making  of  a  library,  must  accept  with  all 
necessary  patience  the  fact  that,  when  the 
public  is  excited,  either  with  Presidential 
campaigns,  with  disasters,  physical,  such 
as  an  earthquake,  or  business,  such  as  a 
panic,  or  with  war  happenings  in  Europe, 
citizens  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  make 
additions  to  their  personal  libraries. 

"The  European  War  has  not  only  had 
influence  upon  the  imaginations  and  the 
sympathies  of  American  citizens,  but  has 
materially  affected  (and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a  few  special  lines  of  production ) , 
disadvantageously  affected,  great  busi- 
ness interests.  The  business  of  Europe 
cannot  be  dislocated,  and  the  transit  of 
American  goods  to  Europe  cannot  be 
blocked  or  seriously  interrupted,  without 
bringing  great  losses  upon  American 
merchants. 

"The  general  result,  therefore,  of  the 
war  has  been  to  lessen  the  sale  of  books 
belonging  to  the  standard  class  and  of 
the  higher  class  of  literature  generally, 
whether  new  or  old.  In  so  far  as  pub- 
lishers have  been  discouraged  with  the 
sale  of  books  of  this  class  already  on 
their  lists,  they  are  not  prepared  to  be 
hopeful  in  entering  into  present  engage- 
ments for  further  books  of  the  same  gen- 
eral character.  The  authors  presenting 
books  which,  however  important  intrinsi- 
cally, are  likely  to  prove  of  slow  sale, 
have  been  told  during  the  past  six  months 
that  they  had  better  hold  their  manu- 
scripts until  war  times  were  over. 

"As  far  as  I  am  in  a  position  to  judge, 
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there  has  been  a  diminution  also  in  the 
sale  of  fiction  generally,  that  is  to  say,  of 
fiction  which  does  not  have  directly  to  do 
with  topics  of  the  war.  This  might  be 
offset  to  some  extent  by  the  increasing 
sale  of  books  the  stories  in  which  had 
been  based  upon  war  themes  and  war 
characters.  It  is  my  impression,  how- 
ever, that  while  there  have  been  brought 
into  the  market  a  number  of  such  books, 
no  one  of  these  has  come  from  the  pen  of 
a  writer  of  first  class  or  even  good  second 
class,  and  no  one  has  yet  secured  any 
material  success.  There  has  been,  of 
course,  some  activity  in  the  sales  of  the 
volumes  to  be  classed  specifically  as  *war 
books,' — those  having  to  do  with  the 
cause  of  the  war,  the  conduct  of  the 
war,  the  contentions  to  be  submitted  on 
behalf  of  one  group  or  other  of  the  con- 
testants in  the  war.  Some  of  these  books 
have  secured  an  immediate  and  extended 
sale,  while  others,  presenting  material  of 
more  permanent  value,  are  in  continuing 
demand  as  additions  to  the  historic  litera- 
ture  of  the  period.  This  division  of  pub- 
lishing has,  however,  as  is  always  the 
case  with  publishing  undertakings  on 
questions  of  the  day,  been  much  over- 
done and  a  number  of  the  volumes  of 
this  class  issued  for  the  American  market 
have  failed  to  secure  a  remunerative  sale. 

"On  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  the 
literary  public  whose  buying  of  general 
literature  has  been  very  seriously  cur- 
tailed, has  been  ready  to  absorb  an  in- 
creasing quantity  of  war  books,  particu- 
larly of  those  published  at  popular  or 
nominal  prices,  from  one  shilling  down 
to  two  pence.  The  London  publishing 
market  has  been  better  maintained  than 
might  naturally  have  been  expected,  but 
with  the  enormous  sacrifice  of  the  na- 
tional resources  and  with  the  increasing 
burdens  coming  upon  the  taxpayer,  the 
sale  of  books  throughout  the  British  Em- 
pire in  the  months  to  come  can  hardly  be 
considerable. 

"The  present  perplexity  in  the  Ameri- 
can publishing  offices  is  as  to  engage- 
ments and  investments  for  the  coming 
autumn  season.  It  is  the  hope,  one  may 
say  the  expectation,  that  the  combatants 


cannot  carry  the  European  War  into  an- 
other winter  campaign.  There  will  have 
been  too  great  an  exhaustion  of  resources 
and  men. 

"If  this  calculation  be  well  founded, 
we  may  hope  for  a  conclusion  of  the  war, 
and  for  the  shaping  of  the  settlement 
that  is  to  follow  the  war,  in  the  course  of 
the  autumn  season.  If  the  settlement  be 
reached  before  November,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  might  not  look  forward 
to  a  fairly  satisfactory  book  season  for 
the  later  months  of  the  year." 

II 

Mr.  Sears,  of  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany, considers  the  situation  from  three 
distinct  angles.  His  first  point  of  view 
deals  with  the  authors  themselves  and  the 
effect  of  the  war  upon  their  minds  and 
upon  their  future  output.  The  type  of 
fiction  that  for  the  last  few  years  has 
been  coming  prominently  before  the  pub- 
lic is  the  intensive,  introspective  book 
describing  the  psychology  of  the  com- 
paratively quiet  industrial  and  social  life 
of  the  times.  For  good  fiction  is  really 
a  picture  of  the  social  conditions  of  the 
era  described  and  just  before  the  war 
the  prominent  aspects  of  living  condi- 
tions were  those  that  dealt  largely  with 
the  strivings  of  a  man  to  find  himself  in 
relation  to  his  domestic  and  social  en- 
vironment. With  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  however,  there  promises  to  be  a 
great  revolution  in  living  conditions,  and 
consequently  in  the  type  of  fiction  mir- 
roring these  conditions.  Mr.  Scars  feels 
that  the  coming  literature  will  deal  with 
the  more  fundamental  emotions,  with  the 
dramatic  episodes  of  life,  with  stories 
of  the  war.  He  believes  that  a  new 
school  of  authors  is  very  likely  to  arise 
depicting  the  new  times,  just  as  in  the 
allied  branches  of  productivity,  such  as 
music  and  painting,  there  will  very 
likely  be  new  men  more  fitted  to  deal 
with  the  changed  world.  Authors,  espe- 
cially Continental  and  English  writ- 
ters,  cannot  fail  to  feel  the  effects  of  the 
war  in  their  work  also.  Men  who  have 
written  travel  books,  travel  romances, 
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Stories  of  Bohemian  life  in  Europe^  will 
find  it  impossible  to  turn  out  the  same 
material  as  heretofore  without  showing 
strong  evidence  of  the  war,  just  as  with 
the  advent  of  the  automobile  it  was  im- 
possible to  think  of  modern  life  without 
assuming  a  background  of  this  new  and 
revolutionary  method  of  transit. 

As  a  result  of  the  more  dramatic,  more 
elemental  style  of  writing,  Mr.  Sears 
expects  that  over-attention  to  technique, 
inividualisms,  and  other  highly  developed 
refinements  in  style  will  tend  to  dis- 
appear in  the  new  fiction.  This,  in  a 
general  way  describes  his  attitude  toward 
the  coming  literature  of  .entertainment, 
but  as  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  new 
fiction  he  would,  of  course,  not  hazard 
a  guess. 

Taking  up  his  second  point  of  view, 
that  of  the  book  business,  he  discussed 
the  publisher's  attitude  toward  the  so- 
called  war  books.  Since  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  the  publishing  business  has 
entered  an  entirely  new  field  in  the  line 
of  war  books.  These  books  have  sold 
remarkably  well  during  the  past  six 
months,  but  will  not  go  as  successfully 
during  the  coming  six  months  for  two 
reasons.  In  the  first  place,  there  are 
many  more  of  them  than  in  the  first 
period,  and  so  the  demand  will  spread 
over  a  greater  offering  of  titles ;  and  for 
the  second  reason,  the  public's  interest  in 
war  literature  is  greatly  lessened.  Men 
can  become  accustomed  to  anything,  and 
to-day  the  loss  of  15,000  English  af 
Neuve  Chapelle,  announced  in  the  morn- 
ing paper,  does  not  do  more  than  stir  a 
ripple  in  the  business  man's  mind, 
whereas  the  loss  of  a  small  fraction  of 
that  number  in  the  Titanic  a  few  years 
ago  caused  a  national  sensation.  The 
reading  public  has  become  accustomed  to 
war,  to  killing  and  to  the  war-like  news 
in  general,  and  no  longer  feels  the  sensa- 
tional stimulus  produced  by  the  war  book 
at  the  early  phase  of  hostilities. 

His  concluding  argument  is  that  the 
war  has  resulted  in  a  distinct  stimulus 
to  more  serious  books,  with  a  fall- 
ing off  in  the  sales  of  fiction.  This  is 
an  experience  that  reveals  an  important 


trend  in  the  public's  literary  taste.  That 
non-fiction  books  show  increasing  sales 
indicates  a  healthy  tendency  on  the  part 
of  readers  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
political  history,  geography,  social  con- 
ditions, industry  and  governmental  prob- 
lems of  our  time.  Regarding  the  sales 
of  fiction — that  is,  the  literature  of  di- 
version—certain houses  that  have  had 
an  especially  good  line  of  fiction,  have 
felt  little  lessening  in  the  demand,  while 
others  have  felt  it  more  strongly.  All 
publishers  agree,  however,  that  the  spring 
fiction  has  done  much  better  in  compari- 
son with  other  spring  seasons  this  year 
than  last  fall's  fiction  did  in  a  compari- 
son with  other  fall  fiction. 

An  especially  interesting  department  of 
the  Appleton  house  is  that  dealing  with 
the  production  of  Spanish  books  for  sale 
in  South  American  countries.  This  de- 
partment publishes  a  large  amount  of  the 
South  American  literature  by  native 
authors  and  on  a  variety  of  topics,  the 
bulk  of  the  sales,  however,  being  upon 
educational  books.  Practically  all  of  the 
more  popular  novels  are  bound  in  paper 
and  retail  for  an  equivalent  of  from  25 
to  50  cents  in  our  money.  This  depart- 
ment is  quite  distinct  from  the  American 
publishing  business,  and  but  for  business 
considerations  fiiight  be  conducted  in 
South  America.  Itf  is  an  interesting 
commentary  on  American  methods  that 
a  progressive  house  should  actually  do  a 
large  share  of  the  publishing  work  for 
the  great  peoples  to  the  south  of  us,  di- 
verting this  important  branch  of  manu- 
facture to  this  country.  This  depart- 
ment is  managed  entirely  by  native  South 
Americans  and  Spaniards.  The  business 
of  the  South  American  department  has 
increased  largely  during  the  last  year, 
due  probably  more  to  local  conditions 
than  to  any  effect  of  the  war. 

As  a  final  statement,  Mr.  Sears  wished 
to  emphasise  his  belief  that  a  well-done 
book  in  a  large  sense,  a  book  that  enter- 
tains, that  is  true  and  universal  in  its 
appeal,  will  meet  with  as  ready  a  market 
to-day  as  it  ever  did  in  the  past,  notwith- 
standing the  great  effect  of  the  war  upon 
men's  minds. 
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"In  the  magazine  business,  if  you  can 
hit  upon  the  pubh'c's  mood  of  the  mo- 
ment, your  success  will  be  unquestion- 
able." How  thoroughly  Mr.  Double- 
day,  of  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company, 
believes  this  is  witnessed  by  the  follow- 
ing interesting  incident.  On  August  ist 
of  last  year  the  September  number  of 
World's  Work  was  in  press,  and  70,000 
copies  were  printed  at  the  time  the  first 
declaration  of  war  was  flashed  to  this 
country.  The  September  number  con- 
tained articles  on  the  Colorado  mining 
situation,  on  iadustrial  relations,  and 
other  topics  of  timely  interest  prior  to 
the  war.  With  the  outbreak  of  the 
European  struggle,  however,  such  arti- 
cles became,  in  Mr.  Doubleday's  opinion, 
worthless.  The  public  no  longer  wanted 
them.  With  a  magazine  such  as  the 
World's  Work  that  endeavours  to  be  of 
timely,  up-to-date  interest,  a  revolution 
was  necessary  to  meet  the  new  public 
demand.  Therefore,  an  entirely  new 
September  number  of  World's  Work 
was  prepared  within  two  or  three  days, 
and  70,000  copies  of  the  old  number 
already  printed  were  thrown  away  as 
worthless.  It  took  coin-age  to  do  this, 
hut  it  was  a  courage  that  was  amply 
justified  by  the  event.  The  War 
Manual  of  the  World's  Work  appeared 
as  the  title  of  the  September  number ;  the 
first  edition  was  150,000  copies,  three 
other  editions  amounted  to  283,000 
copies  and  the  only  reason  that  no 
further  editions  were  printed  was  that 
the  presses  had  to  be  cleared  for  the 
October  magazine.  In  this  instance  cer- 
tainly Doubleday,  Page  and  Company 
caught  the  mood  of  the  public  and  met 
with  an  excellent  success.  Mr.  Double- 
day,  however,  believes  that  interest  in 
the  war  is  now  waning,  and  the  World's 
Work  is  for  that  reason  devoting  less 
attention  to  war  than  last  fall. 

As  a  large  magazine  publisher  Mr. 
Doubleday  has  been  greatly  interested  in 
the  effect  of  the  war  upon  the  whole 
magazine  field.    For  the  month  of  April, 


191 5>  the  total  advertising  of  all  the 
leading  magazines  in  comparison  with 
the  same  month  last  year  showed  a  de- 
crease of  31,000  lines,  and  one  of  the 
leading  popular  fiction  magazines  that 
charges  over  $700  a  page  for  advertising 
shows  a  decrease  in  advertising  over  two 
years  ago  of  fifty  per  cent.  In  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Company's  Country  Life 
and  Garden  magazines  the  loss  in  adver- 
tising has  been  due  to  the  decrease  in 
real  estate  transactions  resulting  from 
inability  to  obtain  mortgages  and  the 
consequent  decrease  in  building,  and  also 
to  the  loss  of  space  advertising  seeds, 
bulbs  and  plants  that  are  obtained 
largely  from  Germany  and  Holland. 
This  advertising  then  is  a  serious  mat- 
ter to  all  magazines  and  how  long  some 
of  the  leaders  that  showed  the  greatest 
loss  will  be  able  to  continue  their  pres- 
ent policy  is  a  question. 

In  the  field  of  war  books  this  firm 
was  at  first  very  successful  with  a  few 
timely  publications.  Last  fall  for  some 
tinie  their  presses  ran  twenty-four  hours 
a  day  to  meet  the  demand  Now  they  are 
doing  comparatively  little  in  this  field, 
and  are  planning  to  cut  down  to  even 
less  their  activity  in  war  literature.  An 
interesting  fact  that  may  or  may  not  be 
due  to  the  war  is  the  increase  in  the  sale 
of  Kipling's  books  for  the  last  six  months 
of  fifteen  per  cent,  over  the  correspond- 
ing six  months  a  year  ago.  Whether 
this  is  due  to 'a  sudden  interest  in  Kip- 
ling as  an  English  writer  or  whether  it 
is  due  to  increasing  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  firm  to  oieet  depressed  business  condi- 
tions was  something  that  Mr.  Doubleday 
could  not  determine.  He  feels,  however, 
that  fiction  in  general  is  at  present  fast 
regaining  its  own,  and  that  the  outlook 
for  the  coming  year  is  exceptionally  good. 
He  does  not  believe  that  the  type  of  fic- 
tion will  be  much  changed  by  the  war. 
V/hen  the  war  is  over  the  public's  inter- 
est in  it  will  subside  and  it  will  again 
read  the  same  style  of  story  that  it  has 
always  demanded,  and  publishers  will 
find  that  as  usual  a  really  good  book  will 
sell  and  a  bad  one  will  not,  no  matter 
what  the  authorship. 
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Mr.  Frank  H.  Dodd,  of  Dodd,  Mead 
and  Company,  in  discussing  the  books 
dealing  directly  with  the  war,  divided 
them  into  three  general  classes: 

(i)  The  political  and  philosophical 
books,  dealing  especially  with  the  pur- 
poses and  aims  of  the  German  nation  in 
relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  such  as 
Bernhardf,  Cramb,  Usher  and  von 
Bulow  books. 

(2)  The  personal  books,  dealing  with 
the  German  Emperor,  Kitchener,  etc. 

(3)  The  technical  books,  describing 
the  new  methods  of  warfare,  modern 
armaments,  etc. 

These  books  sold  largely  to  the  partial 
exclusion  of  other  books  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war.  One  of  the  largest  dis- 
tributing dealers  in  the  country  was 
quoted  last  autumn  as  saying  that  the 
sale  of  novels  had  fallen  off  forty  per 
cent,  since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 
There  is  no  war  fiction  that  stands  out 
prominently.  As  a  rule,  current  situa- 
tions do  not  inspire  good  fiction.  It  is 
only  after  the  lapse  of  many  years  that 
historical  background  and  perspective  are 
obtained  for  the  writing  of  good  stories. 

Because  of  the  general  practice  of 
economy  among  all  classes,  the  demand 
for  books,  as  well  as  for  other  things,  is 
to  a  certain  extent  curtailed  and  the 
effect  of  this  economy  still  exists.  Books, 
however,  contrary  to  the  sometimes  ex- 
pressed opinion,  are  a  necessity  to  ha- 
bitual readers.  People  accustomed  to 
books  either  hire  or  buy  much  as  usual, 
notwithstanding  the  bad  times,  and  for 
this  reason  the  fluctuations  in  the  book 
market  are  not  as  great  as  those  in  other 
and  larger  markets.  The  demand  for 
books  as  a  diversion  is  often  larger  when 
the  strain  of  living  conditions  is  greatest. 
This  spring  there  would  appear  to  be  a 
greater  number  of  outstanding  novels 
*than  in  the  fall.  The  spring  fiction  does 
not  appear  to  be  material  that  has  been 
held  over  from  last  fall,  but  its  present 
appearance  is  the  result  of  circumstances 
which  would  have  been  operative  in  any 
case.    There  appears  to  be  comparatively 


little  material  coming  from  abroad,  as  the 
authors  are  presumably  too  thoroughly 
preoccupied  with  national  problems  and 
present  activities  in  the  war  to  produce 
the  usual  literary  output. 

Reverting  to  the  sales  of  fiction,  sta- 
tistics show  that  for  a  number  of  years 
the  demand  for  fiction  in  proportion  to 
otiier  books  is  lessening.  There  is  a 
healthful  tendency  toward  substantial 
books,  such  as  those  upon  social  and  eco- 
nomic questions.  This  tendency  is  prob- 
ably emphasised  by  the  war,  but  it  is  one 
that  will  never  overcome  a  certain  pre- 
eminence of  fiction,  for  fiction,  outside 
of  its  simply  divertive  qualities,  is  too 
useful  a  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  a 
great  variety  of  ideas,  including  those  of 
a  serious  and  propagandist  nature. 
Novels  having  the  very  largest  sales  ap- 
pear noiv,  as  in  the  past,  to  be  sensational 
in  their  nature,  depicting  rather  crude 
emotions  and  appealing  to  the  unsophisti- 
cated, and  that  idealise  the  life  of  the  un- 
reflecting masses. 


Mr.  F.  A.  Duneka  of  Harper  and 
Brothers,  replies  to  The  Bookman  1 

"I  wish  I  had  the  ability  to  answer 
your  questions  as  to  the  effect  of  the  war 
upon  the  literary  temperament,  but  I 
find  my  mind  a  blank.  This,  however, 
seems  to  be  a  fact :  Whenever  the  news- 
papers are  largely  given  over  to  one  sub- 
ject, books  upon  that  same  subject  fail 
to  sell.  Of  course,  at  the  very  beginning 
the  first  works  secure  the  substantial  re- 
ward always  accorded  to  priority,  but 
public  interest  soon  flags.  Out  of  more 
than  two  hundred  war  books,  issued  since 
the  beginning  of  the  war,  only  six  have 
won  a  way  to  the  lists  of  best  sellers — 
not  an  encouraging  record,  as  the  Pub- 
lisher's IVeekly  points  out.  Years  ago 
there  came  a  flood  of  books  upon  the 
Philippines,  immediately  after  America 
discovered  the  word,  but  the  newspapers 
had  exhausted  interest  and,  I  am  told, 
only  a  few  of  these  books  paid  expenses. 
Will  this  experience  count  for  anything? 

"So  far  as  Harper's  Magazine  is  con- 
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cerned,  we  have  adopted  the  poHqr  of 
publishing  nothing  about  the  war.  Thus 
far  that  plan  seems  to  be  appreciated." 


VI 


The  firm  of  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
contributes  the  following  resume  of  the 
course  of  public  interest  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  war : 

"The  intense  concentration  of  atten- 
tion upon  the  war  has,  of  course,  power- 
fully influenced  the  book  market.  The 
fact  that  a  number  of  volumes  bearing 
directly  upon  it,  published  by  this  house, 
have,  all  of  them,  had  largely  greater 
sales  than,  would  commonly  fall  to  a 
timely  book  of  the  same  general  char- 
acter in  any  other  season,  is  significant  of 
this ;  and  so  is  the  fact  that  fiction,  holi- 
day books  and  others  not  connected  with 
that  one  great  subject  have  sold  in  some- 
what smaller  quantities  than  usual, — a 
phenomenon  ascribable  in  part  to  the 
general  business  depression,  now  lifting, 
but  mainly  to  the  diversion  of  interest 
from  the  usual  channels.  The  .effect 
upon  such  fiction  as  dealt  with  war,  how- 
ever, was  far  otherwise  if  our  experience 
with  Frederick  Palmer's  The  Last  Shot 
may  be  taken  as  typical.  It  was  an  ex- 
ceptional case,  of  course — that  a  novel 
presenting  a  war  of  to-day  between 
France  and  Germany,  published  three 
montlis  before  war  began,  should  so  real- 
istically describe  the  actual  circumstances 
of  conflict  that  the  western  war  itself 
seemed  no-wise  strange  to  the  author 
when  he  saw  it,  is  surely  one  of  the  most 
curious  of  all  recent  literary  coincidences. 
The  sales  of  that  book  were  highly  stimu- 
lated when  war  came.  And,  of  course, 
the  war  classics  like  Tolstoi's  IVar  and 
Peace  felt  to  some  degree  this  stimulus. 

"But  the  general  effect  of  the  war 
upon  the  book  market  is  too  obvious  to 
be  especially  noteworthy  now.  The  vari- 
ations of  this  general  current  of  war  in- 
terest as  shown  in  book  purchasing,  how- 
ever, have  real  value,  even  outside  the 
book  world,  from  the  viewpoint  of  social 


psychology.  Almost  at  the  outbreak  a 
large  demand  was  made  for  books  deal- 
ing with  the  various  nationalities,  espe- 
cially those  stating  and  examining  the 
causes  of  the  war.  To  illustrate  from 
our  own  experience,  orders  came  from 
points  all  over  the  country,  largely  in 
excess  of  the  normal,  for  such  books  as 
Price  Collier's  Germany  and  the  Ger- 
mans and  England  and  the  English  from 
an  American  Point  of  View,  Sir  Henry 
Norman's  All  the  Russias,  William 
Morton  Fullerton's  Problems  of  Power, 
and  the  volumes  of  the  Countries  and 
Peoples  series,  especially  those  upon 
Belgium,  Russia,  Germany  and  Servia. 
This  was  natural  and  expected,  but  it  is 
interesting  that  the  demand  was  most 
intense  for  books  about  the  Germans, 
next  for  those  about  the  Russians,  and 
least  of  all  for  those  about  the  Austrians. 
The  effect  upon  writers  was  equally 
strong  and  almost  as  immediate:  large 
numbers  of  manuscripts  flowed  in  in  an- 
swer to  the  demand.  Such  books  as  The 
Political  Thought  of  Heinrich  von 
Treitschke,  by  H.  W.  Carless  Davis; 
The  German  Emperor  as  Shown  in 
His  Public  Utterances,  by  Professor 
Christian  Gauss  of  Princeton,  were  soon 
on  the  market  to  be  eagerly  read. 

"But  after  several  months  the  demand 
for  these  books  abated  somewhat  and  a 
new  demand  sprang  up.  People  had 
perhaps  either  formed  their  opinions  on 
the  rights  of  the  question  of  the  war's 
origin  or  despaired  of  doing  so.  They 
wanted  now  to  read  about  the  war  itself. 
Among  the  first  books  to  answer  this  de- 
mand were  Fighting  in  Flanders,  by  E. 
Alexander  Powell,  and  fVith  the  Allies, 
by  Richard  Harding  Davis.  This  de- 
mand has  not  yet  slackened,  but  the  cur- 
rent of  war  interest  soon  took  a  new 
course.  The  first  thought  was,  How 
came  this  warf;  the  second,  fVhat  is  it 
actually  like?  and  the  third,  How  does 
it  affect  usf  The  new  phase  of  interest 
led  to  the  writing  and  publication,  in  the 
case  of  this  house,  of  The  Present  Mili- 
tary Situation  in  the  United  States,  by 
General  Francis  Vinton  Greene,  and 
Our  Navy  and  the  Next  War,  by  Robert 
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W.  Neeser;  and  before  these  were  pub- 
lished there  had  appeared  two  books 
which,  dealing  with  the  causes  and  mean- 
ing of  the  war  and  our  conduct  and  in- 
terest with  respect  of  it  bridged  the  gap 
between  the  second  phase  of  interest  and 
the  third :  America  and  the  World  War, 
by  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  Germany 
Embattled,hy  Oswald  Garrison  Villard, 
were  widely  read  and  hotly  discussed. 

"Such  were  the  more  direct  effects  of 
the  war  as  illustrated  by  our  experience, 
but  the  unusual  interest  in  books  which 
might  be  taken  to  reveal  indirectly  the 
nature  of  a  people  must  also  have  arisen 
from  the  same  cause.  Plays,  by  Leonid 
Andreyeff,  published  in  February,  seemed 
to  arouse  much  more  than  the  -purely 
literary  interest  that  it  would  usually 
have  received,  for  instance;  and  it  must 
have  been  this  curiosity 'that  revived  the 
sales  of  Tchekoff's  stories  and  plays. 
The  more  sophisticated  public  realised 
that  the  soul  of  a  people  is  only  revealed 
in  its  imaginative  literature,  and  the 
Russian  nature  was  the  one  most  deeply 
hidden. 

"It  would  be  reckless  now  to  speak  of 
permanent  effects.  The  fact  that,  war 
books  aside,  the  public  has  leaned  this 


vear  toward  the  more  serious  books  in 
general,  especially  toward  such  as  con- 
cern the  larger  working  of  social  institu- 
tions, cannot  be  confidently  set  down  to 
the  account  of  the  war.  The  fact  that 
there  had  come  into  existence  a  strong 
sense  of  social  responsibility  which  in- 
duced an  interest  in  more  thoughtful  fic- 
tion, such  as  the  novels  of  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy, and  in  such  popular  sociological 
books  as  the  Modern  City  and  Its  Prob- 
lems, by  Frederic  C.  Howe,  was  fully 
recognised  even  three,  perhaps  five  years 
ago  by  publishers.  The  only  certainty  is 
that  a  strong  personal  interest  in  the 
people  of  all  Europe,  indeed  of  Africa 
and  Asia  too,  has  been  roused  in  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Americans  formerly  quite 
indifferent  to  the  politics  and  social  prob- 
lems of  that  hemisphere ;  and  this  interest 
once  implanted  must  inevitably  grow.  Its 
growth  implies  a  broadening  comprehen- 
sion of  the  world's  affairs,  and  a  conse- 
quent desire  to  be  informed  of  them, 
which  will  certainly  result  in  an  en- 
larged output  of  thoughtful  books  on 
foreign  affairs;  and  will  also — to  a  less 
degree,  of  course — enlarge  the  American 
market  for  translations  of  foreign  writ- 
ers of  poetry,  fiction,  drama,  etc." 


RICHARD  WHITEING'S  LITERARY  REMINISCENCES 

Very  few  men  of  letters  of  our  day  have  had  the  opportunities  for  observation 
that  have  been  given  to  Richard  Whiteing,  the  author  of  "Number  $  John  Street/' 
Not  only  in  England,  but  in  various  parts  of  the  European  Continent,  Mr,  White- 
ing, for  half  a  century,  has  been  rubbing  elbows  with  all  that  is  best  in  the  art  and 
literature  of  the  time.  It  is  a  long  and  eventful  life,  full  of  vivid  impressions  of  the 
great,  that  he  looks  back  upon,  and  of  which  he  writes.  From  this  work  The 
Bookman  is  printing  a  series  of  chapters,  the  first  of  which  is  to  appear  in  our 
July  issue. 


JOHN  DRINKWATER— AN  APPRECIATION 


BY  MILTON  BRONNER 


If  John  Drinkwater  is  known  at  all  in 
this  country,  it  is  because  of  his  eloquent 
and  keen  studies  of  the  poetry  of  William 
Morris  and  A.  C.  Swinburne.*  His  es- 
timate of  the  verses  of  Morris  is  one 
of  the  best  that  has  been  written.  His 
book  on  Swinburne  is  just,  without  being 
rhapsodical.  Now,  it  so  happens  that 
while  Drinkwater's  avocation  is  the  writ- 
ing ofbooks  of  criticism,  his  real  voca- 
tion is  the  penning  of  the  tiny  books  of 
poetry  by  which  he  is  best  known  to  his 
English  contemporaries.  They  think  of 
him  primarily  as  a  singer,  as  a  melodist 
who  occasionally  essays  poetic  drama  for 
the  Birmingham  Repertory  Theatre. 

It  is  a  safe  conjecture  in  most  in- 
stances that  a  poet,  turned  critic,  will 
write  of  those  poets  with  whom  he  feels 
most  akin;  will  celebrate  the  work  of 
those  from  whom  he  has  learned  the 
most.  It  is  significant,  therefore,  that 
this  young  singer  turns  to  two  of  the 
great  Victorians,  men  unique  in  their 
way  and  who  at  one  time  bade  fair  to 
be  followed  by  distinct  schools  of  en- 
thusiastic and  callow  imitators,  not  of 
their  strength,  but  of  their  eccentricities. 
Drinkwater  is  enthusiastic,  but  not  cal- 
low. He  has  frankly  learned  from  both 
Morris  and  Swinburne,  but  he  stands 
upon  his  own  feet  and  sings  his  own 
songs.  Here  and  there  one  may  detect 
a  ballad  measure  that  is  inspired  by  his 
great  men ;  very  often  there  is  found  the 

♦Poetry  and  drama: 

Poems  of  Men  and  Hours — 1911. 

Poems  of  Love  and  Earth — 19x2. 

Cromwell  and  Other  Poems — 1913. 

Cophetua — a  play  in  verse-71914. 

Rebellion — a    play    in    three*   acts — 1914. 

All  the  above  published  by  David   Nutt, 
London. 
Prose: 

William    Morris;    a    critical    study — 1912. 
Mitchell  Kennerley,  New  York. 

Swinburne;  an  estimate — 19x3.    E.  P.  Dut- 
ton  and  Company,  New  York. 


alliteration  that  Swinburne  so  loved  and 
practised,  but  the  themes  and  the  modes 
of  treatment  are,  in  the  main,  Drink- 
water's  own: 

If   they  should   flourish   for   a   little   season 
And  fall  on  death — I  cannot  tell.    I  know 

That    they    are    blameless    of    that    deepest 
treason 
Whereby  the  crown  of  song  is  stricken  low. 

They  are  no  hearsay  echoes.  Somewhat  see- 
ing— 

I  sang  my  vision,  knowing — what  I  knew; 
Their  spirit  is  my  spirit,  and  their  being 

Out  of  the  fibre  of  my  being  grew. 

He  has  neither  the  full-blooded  and 
exuberant  personality  of  Morris,  nor  the 
pagan  joy  of  Swinburne.  He  seems  al- 
ways something  of  a  Puritan,  but  a  Puri- 
tan in  love  with  life  and  especially  with 
earth  and  the  beauties  of  nature. 

It  is  a  significant  thing  that  two  poets, 
writing  of  his  verse,  took  diametrically 
opposite  views  of  his  work.  One  found, 
him  essentially  a  poet  of  here  and  now, 
a  singer  of  contemporary  things.  The 
other  found  in  him  little  or  no  indica- 
tion of  the  time  in  which  he  lived. 
Drinkwater  claims  that  both  are  right. 
In  a  dedication  to  his  wife,  he  says  he 
sings  of  the  immemorial  things — earth, 
love,  pity  for  and  pride  in  men,  woman- 
kind.   And  then  he  adds: 

...  of  my  age  what  word? 

Are  not  of  these  the  ultimate  longings  heard 

Upon  the  lips  of  every  storied  age? 
What  little  vision  may  be  mine  of  these 
Is  clear  or  clouded  as  my  day  decrees, 

The  time's  my  tutor,  and  my  song  the  wage. 

The  truth  is  that  Drinkwater  is  only 
partially  in  tune  with  his  age.  He  is, 
of  course,  affected  by  the  thoughts  and 
feelings  that  are  current  now.    But  he 
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is  not  a  modern  poet  in  the  sense  that 
Kipling  and  Masefield  and  Wilfrid  Gib- 
son are.  His  muse  retires  from  the  busy 
world  of  men  to  commune  with  the  earth 
and  the  stars.  She  builds  for  herself  a 
house  in  an  oasis  away  from  this  era  of 
industrialism.  There  are  no  "isms"  and 
"ologies"  in  her  song.  There  is  no  re- 
bellion and  no  ferment  of  unrest.  The 
hum  of  the  spindle  and  the  loom,  the 
tapping  of  the  miner's  pick,  the  strident 
music  of  a  materialistic  world  are  not  for 
her. 

The  result  is  that  where  so  many  poets 
are  hectic,  Drinkwater  is  essentially  tran- 
quil, with  the  tranquillity  of  great  starlit 
summer  nights.  Nature  keeps  him  for 
her  own.  It  is  rarely  that  he  sings  of 
the  city  and  of  city  ways.  But  he  can 
recite  all  the  moods  of  the  seasons: 

I  caught  the  changes  of  the  year 
In  soft  and  fragile  nets  of  song, 
For  you  to  whom  my  days  belong. 

And  this  promise  to  her  whom  he 
loves  he  keeps.  There  is,  for  instance, 
this  gracious  picture  of  a  summer  dusk 
with  its  hint  of  mystery: 

'Twas  dusk,  and  time  in  adoration  bent 
Kissed  the  ripe  summer,  and  the  HIac  scent 
Bestowed  upon  the  breathless  eventide 
A  fragrance  that  stole  out  and  sanctified 
The  brown  and  purple  shadowy  close  of  day. 
Like  little  ghosts  that  moved  from  spray  to 

spray 
The  hedgerow  creatures   gathered   them   to 

rest, 
And  immemorial  quiet  the  world  possessed. 

Contrast  the  above  with  this  winter 
etching : 

Austere  and  clad  in  sombre  robes  of  grey. 
With    hands    upfolded    and    with    silent 
wing, 

In  unimpassioned  mystery  the  day 
Passes;  a  lonely  thrush  its  requiem  sings. 

The  dust  of  night  is  tangled  in  the  boughs 
Of  leafless  lime  and  lilac,  and  the  pine 

Grows  blacker,  and  the  star  upon  the  brows 
Of  sleep  is  set  in  heaven  for  a  sign. 


Earth's  little  weary  peoples  fall  on  peace 
And  dream  of  breaking  buds  and  blossom- 
ing, 

Of  primrose  airs,  of  days  of  large  increase. 
And  all  the  coloured  retinue  of  spring. 

In  both  there  is  the  same  tone, — not 
only  nature-worship,  but  also  the  feeling 
of  love  and  compassion  for  the  lowly 
creatures  of  earth. 

But  it  must  not  be  inferred  that  hu- 
man beings  are  alien  to  him.  To  the 
contrary,  he  is  found  brooding  over  the 
tragedy  of  broken  or  breaking  hearts  and 
using  human  sorrows  as  materials  for 
some  of  his  most  effective  verses.  There 
is,  for  instance,  a  dramatic  lyric  that  re- 
veals him  as  a  tale-teller  of  no  mean 
ability : 

I  heard  my  love  go  laughing 

Beyond  (he  bolted  door, 
I  saw  my  love  go  riding 

Across  the  windy  moor, 
And  I  would  give  my  love  no  word. 
Because  of  evil  tales  I  heard. 

Let  fancy  men  go  laughing, 

Let  light  men  ride  away. 
Bruised  corn  is  not  for  my  mill, 

"What's  paid  I  will  not  pay — 
And  so  I  thought  because  of  this 
Gossip  that  poisoned  clasp  and  kiss. 

Four  hundred  men  went  riding, 

And  he  the  best  of  all, 
A  jolly  man  for  labour, 

A  sinewy  man  and  tall ; 
I  watched  him  go  beyond  the  hill, 
And  shaped  my  anger  with  my  will. 

At  night  my  love  came  riding 

Across  the  dusky  moor. 
And  other  two  rode  with  him, 

Who  knocked  my  bolted  door. 
And  called  me  out  and  bade  me  see 
How  quiet  a  man  a  man  could  be. 

And  now  the  tales  that  stung  me 
And  gave  my  pride  its  rule. 

Are  worth  a  beggar's  broken  shoe 
Or  the  sermon  of  a  fool. 

And  all  I  know  and  all  I  can 

Is,  false  or  true,  he  was  my  man. 
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More  subtle  than  this  one,  however, 
more  revelatory  of  the  poet  of  our  own 
time  is  "Wed."  This  poem  contains  the 
stuff  of  a  whole  psychological  novel.  It 
achieves  its  undoubted  effects  by  indirec- 
tion, by  a  series  of  asides.  And  at  xhe 
same  time  it  sings  itself  to  a  true  ballad 
measure : 

I  married  him  on  Christmas  morn, — 
Ah,  woe  betide;  ah,  woe  betide, 
Folk  said  I  was  a  comely  bride, — 

Ah,  me  forlorn. 

All  braided  was  my  golden  hair. 
And  heavy  then,  and  shining  then, 
My  limbs  were  sweet  to  madden  men, — 

O  cunning  snare. 

My  beauty  was  a  thing,  they  say, 
Of  large  renown, — O  dread  renown, — - 
Its  rumour  travelled  through  the  town, 

Alas,  the  day. 

His  kisses  burn  my  mouth  and  brows, — 

0  burning  kiss,  O  barren  kiss, — 
My  .body  for  his  worship  is. 

And  so  he  vows. 

But  daily  many  men  draw  near. 
With  courtly  speech  and  subtle  speech; 

1  gather  from  the  lips  of  each 
A  deadly  fear. 

As  he  grows  sullen  I  grow  cold. 

And  whose  the  blame  ?  Not  mine  the  blame ; 

Their  passions  round  me  as  a  flame 
All  fiercely  fold. 

And,  oh,  to  think  that  he  might  be 
So  proudly  set,  above  them  set. 
If  he  might  but  awaken  yet 

The  soul  of  me. 

Will  no  man  seek,  and  seeking  find, 
The  soul  of  me,  the  soul  of  me? 
Nay,  even  as  they  are,  so  is  he. 

And  all  are  blind. 

On  Christmas  morning  we  were  wed. 
Ah  me,  the  morn,  the  luckless  morn; 
Now  poppies  burn  along  the  corn. 

Would  I  were  dead. 


II 

We  have  said  that  Drinkwater,  despite 
his  nature-worship,  is  essentially  a  Puri- 
tan, not  in  the  old  narrow  sense  of  the 
word,  but  in  the  broader,  better  view  of 
it.  He  does  not  long  for  the  riches  of 
the  world.  He  is  content  with  simple 
fare  and  plain  living  and  high  thinking 
and  deep  feeling.  He  does  not  bemoan 
his  lot  in  life.  He  does  not  long  for  the 
flesh-pots  of  the  cities.  Human  moths 
may  be  lured  by  the  glaring  lights  of  the 
town,  but  he  is  not  one  of  them.  He 
rejoices  in  his  joys,  but  he  do^  not  repine 
over  his  sorrows.  Rather,  he  looks  upon 
his  griefs  as  medicines  for  his  soul,  as 
things  that  lend  tone  to  his  spirit.  He 
is  a  man  of  peace,  but  not  a  peace-at- 
any-price  man.  He  is  not  afraid  of 
battle.  He  does  battle  in  his  own  hea4t 
every  day  until  God  giveth  him  the  peace 
that  passeth  understanding.  He  visits 
famous  old  fields  where  war  has  taken  its 
grim  toll,  and  rejoices  that  nature  has 
covered  up  the  scars  and  made  God's 
earth  fair  again.  And  all  these  Puritan 
moods  he  expresses  in  some  of  his  most 
effective  lyrics.  There  is  the  simple 
homely  truth  expressed  here : 

We  come  from  the  laurels  and  daffodils 
Down  to  the  homestead  under  the  fell, 

WeVe  gathered  our  hun|;er  upon  the  hills, 
And  that  is  well. 

Howbeit  to-morrow  gives  or  takes, 
And  leads  to  barren  or  flowering  ways, 

WeVe  a  linen  cloth  and  wheaten  cakes, 
For  which  be  praise. 

m 

Here  in  the  valley  at  lambing-time 
The  shepherd  folk  of  their  watching  tell. 

While  the  shadows  up  to  the  beacon  climb, 
And  that  is  well. 

Let  be  what  may  when  we  make  an  end 
Of  the  laughter  and  labour  of  all  our  days, 

WeVe  men  to  friend  and  women  to  friend, 
For  whom  be  praise. 

Of  sterner  stuff,  however,  is  the  little 
poem  called  "Possessions."  In  its  un- 
flinching attitude  it  reminds  one  of  Hen- 
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ley's  pagan  chant,  "Out  of  the  night  that 
covers  me."  Only  this  poem  is  not 
pagan.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  the 
Christianity  that  really  follows  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  Man  of  Sorrows: 

"Bring    all    the   sorrows    that   you   bear. 

And  I  will  give  them  harbourage, 

And  I  will  tame  them  unaware 

Of  all  their  dark  uncomely  rage." 
•  •  •  •  • 

"I  will  not  let  my  sorrow  go 

While  I  am  subject  to  the  sun, 

There  might  be  nothing  then  to  know 

If  all  my  sorrowing  were  done. 

"I  do  not  hoard  my  sorrows  up 

As  usurers  of  infirmity, 
But  all  the  sorrows  in  my  cup 
Are  touchstones  of  my  ecstasy." 

Singularly  enough,  it  is  when  he  is 
most  Puritan  that  he  comes  nearest  being 
a  poet  of  his  own  day.  If  there  is  one 
thing  that  belongs  to  our  era,  it  is  the 
new  spirit  with  which  men  of  light  and 
leading  look  upon  war.  The  abhorrence 
of  it,  the  public  denunciation  of  it,  the 
expose  of  the  thin  and  frothy  lip-patriot- 
ism and  unworthy  dollar-pursuit  is  a  de- 
velopment of  our  own  hour. 

The  Puritan  poet  voices  this  at  the 
same  time  that  he  shows  himself  wres- 
tling with  his  own  soul  in  his  verses 
about  "The  Soldier": 

The  large  report  of  fame  I  lack. 
And  shining  clasps  and  crimson  scars. 

For  I  have  held  my  bivouac 
Alone  amid  the  untroubled  stars. 

My  battlefield  has  known  no  dawn 
Beclouded  by  a  thousand  spears; 

I've  been  no  mounting  tyrant's  pawn 
To  buy  his  glory  with  my  tears. 

It  never  seemed  a  noble  thing 
Some  little  leagues  of  land  to  gain 

From  broken  men,  nor  yet  to  fling 
Abroad   the  thunderbolts  of  pain. 

Yet  I  have  felt  the  quickening  breath 

As  peril  heavy  peril  kissed — 
My  weapon  was  a  little  faith, 

And  fear  was  my  antagonist. 


Not  a  brief  hour  of  cannonade. 
But  many  days  of  bitter  strife, 

Till  God  of  His  great  pity  laid 
Across  my  brow  the  leaves  of  life. 

And  finally,  and  to  conclude  this  sec- 
tion of  the  subject,  there  must  be  ap- 
pended one  of  the  finest  of  all  his  poems, 
a  piece  so  noble,  so  dignified,  so  essen- 
tially of  the  stuff  of  which  real  poetry 
consists  that  it  must  serve  very  largely 
to  place  its  author  definitely.  It  is  "At 
Waterloo" : 

Great  peace  is  over  Houguemont, 
And  over  La  Haie  Sainte  is  peace, 

The  level  lands  are  ploughed  and  rich 
•With  promise  of  increase; 

The  sleepy  cattle  graze  along 
Beneath  the  scarred  historic  walls. 

And  here  where  nations  spent  their  blood 
The  flush  of  sunset  falls. 

No  pride  nor  pity  touches  me. 

Nor  Hatred's  fire  and  ancient  stings. 
Only  a  sense  of  strifes  outworn, 

And  strange  ironic  things: 
And  stirrings  of  some  broken  strain 

Of  sounding  hoofs  and  answering  guns. 
And  faith  that  Europe  now  as  then 

Can  breed  heroic  sons. 

No  word  of  moral  yes  or  no 

Be  spoken  as  we  see  again 
The  tragic  shaping  of  the  world. 

The  carnival  of  pain; 
A  blossomed  calm  is  on  the  ways 

Where  desolation  set  her  throne, 
And  life  has  gathered  in  from  death 

A  glory  not  her  own. 

Ill 

In  writing  of  Swinburne,  Drinkwater 
says  he  often  sings  of  freedom  and  the 
hero.  Remembering  the  Puritan  tone 
we  have  noted  in  Drinkwater,  remember- 
ing his  sturdy  English  spirit,  it  is  not 
hard  to  guess  what  battle  for  freedom 
and  what  hero  he  will  laud  in  song.  And 
that  brings  us  to  his  narrative  sequence — 
"Cromwell." 

In  the  great  chapter  of  England's  his- 
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tory  which  deals  with  the  downfall  of 
Charles  and  all  that  he  stood  for  and 
which  tells  of  the  unfurling  of  the  ban- 
ner of  civil  and  religious  liberty  by  the 
Puritans,  there  is  ample  material  for  the 
maker  of  epics.  It  is  an  epic  theme  if 
ever  there  was  one — the  light  king  and 
his  cavalier  court ;  the  stem  solemn  Puri- 
tan leader  and  the  grave  men  who  flocked 
around  him ;  the  pitched  battles  between 
the  becurled  gentlemen  and  the  sturdy 
farmer  folk;  the  wonderful  sessions  of 
Parliament,  the  pronouncement  of  doom 
upon  a  king,  and  the  final  end.  All  these 
thing  tempt  to  the  highest  endeavours  of 
the  earnest  poet. 

Drinkwater  once  said  of  another  that 
the  latter  lacked  in  the  sense  of  narrative 
continuity.  The  superficial  critic  is  apt 
to  say  that  Drinkwater's  own  "Crom- 
well" lacks  precisely  in  such  continuity. 
But  a  careful  reading  of  the  work  will 
convince  one  that  it  gains  rather  than 
loses  by  the  poet's  scheme  of  things.  The 
great  story  connected  with  the  famous 
captain  is  told  by  means  of  a  series  of 
episodes.  There  is  pictured  Cromwell's 
vision  of  the  call  of  God  to  him  and 
of  his  coming  in  response.  There  are 
narrative  pieces,  mainly  in  strong  flexible 
blank  verse,  about  Edgehill,  Marston 
Moor,  Naseby,  the  entry  into  London 
and  the  judgment  upon  the  king.  Inter- 
spersed are  a  series  of  lyric  interludes  in 
which  the  poet — like  chorus  in  the  old 
Greek  drama  and  very  much  in  the 
chanting  manner  of  some  of  Swinburne's 
greatest  verses — interprets  the  meaning 
of  the  great  leaven  of  heroic  souls  in 
England,  the  deeds  of  the  captains,  the 
need  of  war,  and  the  downfall  of  tyr- 
anny. The  main  story  is  then  followed 
by  lyrics  commemorative  of  three  notable 
events  that  occurred  on  September  3d — 
the  battles  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester, 
and  the  Passing  of  Cromwell  in  White- 
hall. 

History  is  closely  followed.  There  is 
no  cheap  twisting  of  the  facts  to  suit  a 
preconceived  end.  Although,  of  course, 
the  Puritan  view  is  strictly  adhered  to,  it 
is  done  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bilities involved: — 


To  shape  in  song  a  perishable  theme, 
Though   cunning   be    the   craft   and    richly 

wrought 
The  utterance  in  swift  and  chiming  speech, 
May  not  avail  against  assaulting  time; 
High  words,   and  curious  still,   the  golden 

stars 
Set  by  the  singer  round  about  the  song, 
Shall  crumble  with  the  house  wherein  they 

serve ; 
Clothing  mortality,  they,  too,  shall  pass 
And  go  the  way  of  un remembered  things, 
Sending  no  marvellous  beauty  through  the 

world. 
Then  be  my  song  of  memorable  days 

Throughout  Cromwell  is  beheld  as  a 
man  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  God,  and 
Charles  as  one  dancing  blindly  down  to 
his  doom.  The  poet,  standing  in  the 
background,  assumes  the  Olympian  atti- 
tude and  sees  in  the  conflict  the  fore- 
ordained struggle  that  is  to  make  Eng- 
land a  free  nation.  Singularly  enough  he 
succeeds  better  in  etching  portraits  of  the 
king  than  he  does  in  giving  a  presenta- 
tion of  the  inner  spirit  of  Cromwell.  The 
latter  is  beheld  as  soldier  and  hero,  as 
fighter  and  undaunted  leader,  but  rarely 
as  the  thinking,  feeling  man.  The  near- 
est approach  to  this  is  where  Drinkwater 
says  he  sings 

...  of  the  will  of  God 
Creating  in  the  heart  of  one  a  fire 
Unquenchable  beneath  the  dust  of  time; 
Of  one  who  watched  the  shadows  folding  in 
All  beautiful  goings  in  the  lives  of  men, 
And  heard  the  arrogant  mastery  on  the  lips 
Of  spoilers  of  the  spirit's  husbandry, 
Yet  gave  no  witness  of  his  vigil,  kept 
His  simple  way  among  a  simple  folk, 
Where  Ely's  tower  tops  the  level  lands, 
Until  the  middle  watches  of  his  day, 
Then   answered    God,   stept   out   with   soul 

aflame. 
Sword-girt  and  consecrate,  to  hurl  abroad 
The  thunders  of  a  people  newly  clad 
In  armour  forged  in  humble,  holy  fires, 
Their  brows  bared  to  the  dawn,  exultant, 

free. 

Contrast  this  passage  with  the  vivid 
lines : 
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And  master  of  all,  anointed  of  the  Lord, 
Divinely  chosen,  setting  on  his  will 
The  sign  of  proud   and  unassailable  right, 
Abiding  nought  of  question  among  men, 
Rode  Charles  the  king,  dreamer  of  twisted 

dreams, 
Hearing  all  counsels,  speaking  all  men  fair. 
Prey  to  all  bidders  for  a  kingly  pledge. 
Yet  governed  ever  by  one  sovran  rule — 
The  tattered  sway  of  his  own  motley  heart. 

Now  despite  Drinkwater's  method  of 
approach  to  his  subject — perhaps  be- 
cause of  it — ^we  get  from  this  little  work 
a  splendid  picture  of  the  times  and  of  all 
the  stirring  events  that  marked  it.  In- 
deed, it  would  be  almost  possible  for  one 
who  was  in  utter  ignorance  of  English 
history  to  get  a  good  knowledge  of  what 
occurred  by  simply  reading  this  series  of 
narratives  and  interludes,  all  strung  to- 
gether like  beads  on  a  chain.  The  vary- 
ing styles  of  verse  are-  well  adapted  to 
the  purposes  of  the  poet.  Here  for  in- 
stance is  told  one  of  the  most  tragic 
events  of  the  entire  Cromwellian  story. 
It  is  set  forth  in  impressive  and  weighty 
blank  verse.  Dramatic  in  its  essence,  the 
event  demanded  for  its  telling  the  verse 
consecrated  to  the  drama  by  the  greatest 
of  English  poets.  It  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  this  being  narrated  in  a  lyric : — 

'  Three  days  the  torches  flared  along  the  Hall, 
And    the    wind    moaned    and    drove    great 

clouds  of  snow 
Against  the  fretted  windows,  and  the  stones 
Rang  as  tuned  iron  beneath  the  tread  of  men 
Passing   along   the   streets    with   wondering 

eyes 
Fixed  on  the  storied  walls  wherein  was  held 
This  council  dread.    Three  grey  and  terrible 

days 
Words  moulded  words  and  purpose  purpose 

shaped, 
And    then   the   bidding — "You    have   heard 

what  thing 
Is  charged  against  this  man.    All  words  are 

said,. 
The  cause  is  tried.     To  judgment  you  are 

called." 
Hushed  were  the  judges  then;  the  men-at- 
arms 
Stood  motionless  as  graven  soldiery 


In  some  old  woven  fable,  and  no  sound 
Was  heard  save  winter's  trouble  in  the  air. 
Then  one  spake  slowly, — "Do  you  here  pro- 
nounce 
Charles  King  of  England  traitor  to  the  land, 
Forsworn,  a  sinner  guilty  unto  death?" 
They  ro^e.    A  moment  passed.    And  then  the 

word 
Fell  naked  on  eternity— "We  do." 

In  Whitehall  Cromwell  waits,  and 
.with  him  there 

Ireton  and  Fairfax,  watching  to  the  end 
Of  this  so  tragic  shaping  of  their  hands; 
A  sound  of  muffled  feet  and  swinging  gates, 
A  figure  curled  and  pale  between  his  guards, 
A  falling  cloak,  a  murmur  of  ghostly  words, 
A  hush,  and  one  swift  flashing  of  an  axe. 

Contrast  with  this  another  of  the  no- 
table successes  of  the  book,  the  story  of 
the  gathering  of  the  Ironsides.  It  might 
be  told  in  blank  verse,  but  it  would  lose 
in  the  telling.  It  requires  the  lyric  lilt, 
the  ballad  measure,  the  rapid  gallop  as 
displayed  in  these  opening  lines: — 

From  the  north  to  the  south  he  travelled,  and 

out  to  the  east  and  west. 
And  cried  as  a  fiery  prophet  in  lands  where 

the  heathen  rest, — 
"The  God  of  battles  call  you,  and  the  service 

of  God  is  best." 

Through  the  shades  of  the  Essex  woodlands, 

along  by  the  Suffolk  sea, 
And  over  the  fens  of  Lincoln  and  little  towns 

that  be 
As  grey  gems   set  in  Huntingdown,  crying 

aloud  went  he. 

Across  the  moors  of  Norfolk,  by  windy 
common   and   spire, 

As  a  summons  out  of  the  heavens  from  sleep- 
ing shire  to  shire, 

This  man  went  seeking,  seeking,  the  men  of 
his  desire. 

"Cromwell"  marks  a  great  advance  in 
the  art  of  its  author.  It  displays  at  once 
a  growth  in  ambition  and  an  increase  in 
poetic  ability  to  serve  that  ambition.  Un- 
like the  books  of  some  of  his  contempo- 
raries, there  are  here  no  idle  attempts  to 
imitate  the  boulevard  poets  of  Paris,  no 
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facile  celebrations  of  threadbare  subjects, 
no  intricate  experiments  with  new  verse 
forms.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  a  hark- 
ing back  to  the  days  and  the  mood  when 
bards  were  not  afraid  to  choose  as  their 
themes  the  highest  and  most  weighty  sub- 
jects in  the  world  and  were  content  to 
give  anxious  days  and  laborious  nights  to 
the  fulfillment  of  the  self-appointed  task. 

IV 

It  seems  almost  a  contradiction  in 
terms  to  speak  of  a  Puritan  writing  for 
the  theatre,  but  the  drama  of  Drinkwater 
in  so  far  as  it  has  appeared  is,  in  some  of 
its  aspects  at  least,  essentially  the  drama: 
of  a  Puritan,  liberalised  perhaps,  but  still 
instinct  with  some  of  the  things  for 
which  the  Puritans  stood.  It  was  they 
who  made  the  astonishing  discovery, 
which  they  duly  proclaimed  to  the  world 
by  deeds,  that  a  king,  anointed  though 
he  might  be,  and  claiming  to  hold  his 
high  estate  by  divine  will,  was  no  better 
than  ordinary  mortals  when  he  sinned, 
and  was  subject  to  the  same  punishments. 
It  was  the  Puritans  who  in  the  begin- 
ning declared  for  a  real  liberty  of  action, 
of  conscience  and  of  thought.  It  was 
they  who  ilecried  a  freedom  which  con- 
sisted merely  of  the  right  to  traffic  in 
little  things,  the  while  it  remained  in  a 
rut  in  the  big  ones. 

No  matter  how  narrow  and  intolerant 
Puritanism  became  later,  the  above  con- 
stituted part  of  the  spirit  that  informed 
it  at  the  start  and  this  was  part  of  the 
impulse  that  it  set  moving  in  the  world. 
Many  of  these  things  are  found  in 
Drinkwater*s  dramatic  productions,  Co- 
phetua,  a  brief  one-act  play,  and  Re- 
bellion, a  full-fledged  three-act  piece 
for  the  theatre. 

Cophetua,  of  course,  deals  with  the 
ancient  legend  of  the  young  king  and  the 
beggar  maid  whom  he  made  his  bride. 
It  is  told  throughout  in  lyrical  verse  and 
is  hardly  more  than  an  episode,  with  very 
little  dramatic  action  to  it,  the  most  sig- 


nificant passage  being  this  cJhe  which  pro- 
claims the  doctrine  of  equality  we  have 
just  mentioned: — 

It  seemed  a  very  little  thing 

That  you  should  come  and  lead  me  dowo 
Here  to  your  throne.    You  are  a  king, 

There  is  a  splendour  on  your  crown, 
Yet  you  were  born  of  changing  dust, 

Even  as  I,  and  when  you  spoke 
That  word  to  me,  the  great  God  thrust 

His  arm  out  and  the  barrier  broke, 
And  I  was  maid  and  you  were  man, 

Built  of  one  flesh;  it  was  as  though 
No  word  had  been  since  time  began 

Of  kings  and  beggars. 

We  hear  the  same  thing  in  "Rebellion** 
where  one  says  to  the  king: 

Sire,  we  are  men — ^both  you  and  I  are  men 
Fed  with  one  fire. 

In  his  discriminating  chapter  upon 
"The  Defence  gi  Guenevere,"  in  his 
book  on  William  Morris,  Drinkwater 
points  out  that  when  Browning,  Tenny- 
son, Swinburne  and  their  fellows  under- 
took to  write  poetic  drama  for  the  stage, 
the  drama  had  become  so  debased  that  it 
was  devoted  entirely  to  scenes  of  action 
and  displayed  practically  no  develop- 
ment of  character.  The  persons  of  the 
play  were  hurried  through  a  series  of 
scenes  which  furnished  much  bustle  and 
theatrical  motion,  but  gave  very  little  in- 
sight into  the  souls  and  minds  of  the 
protagonists. 

When  the  great  poets  attempted  to 
reform  this,  they  swung  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. They  neglected  action  in  the 
drama  and  devoted  all  their  attention  to 
a  painting  of  character.  The  result  was 
some  fine  and  noble  passages  of  dramatic 
verse,  but  no  example  of  a  complete  and 
noteworthy  play,  capable  of  real  presen- 
tation on  the  stage.  In  Rebellion  Drink- 
water has  carefully  noted  his  own  pre- 
cepts and  in  a  measure,  at  least,  has  so 
mingled  action  and  character-drawing 
that  he  has  produced  a  poetic  play  that 
it  seems  would  really  be  interesting  in 
actual  presentation. 
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result  in  war,  and  of  the  means  by  which 

they  may  be  controlled. 

Religion  and  Theology 

Confessions  of  a  Clergyman.     Anon.     New 
York:    McBride,    Nast    and    Company. 
$1.50  net. 
"I  take  the  layman  behind  the  scenes  with 
us  parsons  and  show  him  some  of  the  dif- 
ficulties that  often  tempt  us  to  forsake  the 
pulpit  for   the  greater   freedom   of  a   busi- 
ness career." — ^The  Author. 

The  Emotions  of  Jesus.  By  Professor  Rob- 
ert Law,  D.D.  (In  the  Short  Course 
Series,  Edited  by  Rev.  John  Adams, 
B.D.)  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  60  cents  net. 
Short  essays  on  the  emotions  of  Jesus  as 

revealed   in  the  Bible. 

The  King's  Highway.  By  Helen  Barrett 
Montgomery.  West  Medford,  Mass.: 
The  Central  Committee  on  the  United 
Study  of  Foreign  Missions.  Illustrated. 
50  cents. 
A  study  of  present  conditions  in  the  for- 
eign missionary  field. 

The;     New     World-Religion.      By     Josiah 
Strong.  Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page 
and  Company.     $1.50  net. 
"Heaven  here  on  earth"  is  the  keynote  of 
the  development  of  this  book. 
The  Power  to  Right  Our  Wrongs.    By  Anna 
Fitzgerald  Van  Loan.    New  York:  Flem- 
ing H.  Revel  1  Company.    $1.00  net. 
An  effort  to  show  that  from  the  evidence 
of  facts  Christian   principles  are  best   aid- 
ing humanity. 


Publicity  and  Progress.     By  Herbert  Heeb- 

ner    Smith.      New    York:    George    H. 

Doran   Company.     $1.00  net. 

The    possibilities    in    the    application    of 

modern    advertising    methods    to    religious, 

educational    and    social    purposes. 

Education 

A  History  of  English  Literature.     By  Wal- 
ter S.  Hinchman.    New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Company.     Illustrated.     $1.30  net. 
A  text-book  for  secondary  schools. 

Modern    Essays.      Selected    and    edited    by 

John     Milton      Berdan,     John     Richie 

Schultz     and     Hewette    Elwell     Joyce. 

New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Designed  to  illustrate  the  teaching  of  the 

principles  of  rhetoric.     Before  each  essay  is 

a  short  paragraph  explaining  the  principles 

that  the  essay  illustrates. 

A  Practical  Elementary  Chemistry.     By  B. 
W.    McFarland.     New    York:    Charles 
Scribner's   Sons.     Illustrated. 
An    up-to-date   text-book    for    elementary 

schools. 

Readings    from    American    Literature.     By 
Mary    Edwards    Calhoun    and    Emma 
Leonora    MacAlarney.      Boston:    Ginn 
and  Company.    $1.60. 
A  text-book  for  schools  and  colleges,  ar- 
ranged according  to  periods. 

Sociology  and  Economics 

The  Boy  Problem  in  the  Home.     By  Will- 
iam Byron  Forbush.     Boston:  The  Pil- 
grim Press.    $1.00  net. 
Home  government,  sex  discipline  and  re- 
ligious  nature   from   the    parents'    point  of 
view. 

City  Life  and. Its  Amelioration.    By  George 
Sharp.      Boston:    Richard    G.    Badger. 
$1.00  net. 
A  description  of  the  limitations  of  life  in 
the  city,  with  suggestions  as  to  their  abate- 
ment. 

The    Conquering    Jew.      By    John     Foster 
Frascr.    New  York:  Funk  and  Wagnalls 
Company.     $1.50  net. 
A  study  of  the  Jew  in  all   parts  of  the 

world,  with  a  discussion  of  his  future. 

The  Field  of  Social  Service.  Edited  by 
Philip  Davis  in  Collaboration  with 
Maida  Herman.  Boston:  Small,  May- 
nard  and  Company.  Illustrated.  $1.50 
net. 
Written  with  the  object  of  answering  the 

question:     "What  can  I  do  in  social  work 

and  how  shall   I  go  about  it?" 
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An    Interpretation    of    the    Russian    People. 
By  Leo  Wiener.     New  York:  McBride, 
Nast  and  Company.     $1.25   net. 
An  effort  at  an  impartial  presentation  of 

the  Russian  people. 

South   of  Panama.     By  Edward   Aylsworth 
Ross.     New  York:  The   Century  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $2.40   net 
An  effort  to  interpret  truthfully  our  South 

American    neighbours. 

Woman's  Work  in  Municipalities.    By  Mary 
Ritter  Beard.     New  York:  D.  Appleton 
and  Company.     $1.50  net. 
An  impressionistic  discussion  of  woman's 

work    in    the   various    fields    of    social    and 

civic  endeavour. 

Philology 

The  Salon  and  English  Letters.    By  Chaun- 
cey  Brewster  Tinker.     New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company.     $2.25. 
Giving  the  interrelations  of  literature  and 

society  in   the   age  of  Johnson. 

Science 

Insects  and  Man.*    By  C.  A.  Ealand.     New 
York:     The   Century   Company.     Illus- 
trated.    $3.50  net. 
An    account    of    the    more    important    in- 
sects, harmful  and  beneficial,  and  their  hab- 
its and   relations  to  man. 

Societal    Evolution.      By    Albert    Galloway 
Keller.      New    York:    The    Macmillan 
Company.     $1.50. 
A  study  of  the  evolutionary  basis  of  the 
science  of  society. 

Medicine,  Hygiene 

Consumption.      By    John     B.    Hawes,     2d. 

Boston:  Small,  Maynard  and  Company. 

Illustrated.     50  cents  net. 
A  popular  discussion  of  what  consumption 
is  and  what  to  do  about  it. 

Agriculture 

The    Well-Considered    Garden.      By    Mrs. 
Francis     King.       New    York:     Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    Illustrated.    $2.00  net. 
A   discussion   for   the   advanced    and   en- 
thusiastic gardener. 

Political  Economy 

America    and    the    New    World-State.      By 
Norman    Angell.      New    York:    G.    P. 
Putnam's   Sons.     $1.25    net. 
A    plea   for  American   leadership   in    in- 
ternational  organisation.   . 

The  Anglo- Germ  an   Problem.     By   Charles 
Sarolea.     New   York:   G.   P.   Putnam's 
Sons.     $1.00  net.- 
Essays  on  Germany's  political  and  social 

problems. 


Government  of  the  Canal  Zone.    By  George 
W.     Goethals.       Princeton:     Princeton 
University    Press.      Illustrated.      $1.00 
net. 
A  technical   exposition  and   historical   re- 
sume. 

Kaiser,   Krupp   and   Kultur.     By  Theodore 
Andrea     Cook.      New    York:    Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    75  cents  net. 
A  defence  of  the  British  War  Policy  with 
an  indictment  of  German  methods. 

The    Monroe    Doctrine.      By    William    A. 
MacCorkle.      New    York:    The    Neale 
Publishing  Company.     $1.00  net. 
A  statement  of  the  present  situation  of  the 

Republic  of  Haiti,   and  of  our   relations  to 

it. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine:  National  or  Interna- 
tional? The  Problem  and  Its  Solu- 
tion. By  William  L  Hull,.Ph.D.  New 
York.  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  75  cents 
net. 
Its  history,  applications,  dangers  and  fu- 
ture international   aspects. 

The  Peace   and  America.     By  Hugo  Mun- 
sterberg.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  and 
Company.    $1.00  net. 
A  sequel  to  The  War  and  America,  deal- 
ing with  the   future   relations  of   Germany 
with  this  country. 

Domestic  Economy 

A-B-C  of  Housekeeping.    By  Christine  Ter- 
hune  Herrick.     New  York:  Harper  and 
Brothers.     50  cents  net. 
A  discussion  of  the  elements  of  domestic 

economy. 

The  Nutrition  of  a  Household.     By  Edwin 
Tenney  Brewster   and   Lilian  Brewster, 
Boston:     Houghton     MifHin     Company, 
$1.00  net. 
A  discussion  of  human  diet,  presenting  no 
new    theory,    but    arranging,    for    the    non- 
technical   reader,    scientific    information    in 
modern  text-books   on  the  subject. 

Fine  Arts 

Famous   Italian   Pictures   and   Their   Story. 
By     Frances     Haberly-Robertson.      Fort 
Wayne:  Frances  Haberly-Robertson.    Il- 
lustrated. 
Stories  of  the  author's  selections  of  Ital- 
ian   paintings,    with    brief    sketches    of    the 
lives  of  the  artists. 

Music 

Music  and  the  Higher  Education.     By  Ed- 
ward  Dickinson.     New   York:   Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.    $1.50  net. 
A  discussion  of  the  growing  study  of  the 

history   and    appreciation    of   music   in   our 

universities  and  higher  schools. 
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The    Mysticism    of    Music.      By    R.    Heber 
Newton.     New   York:   G.   P.   Putnam's 
Sons. 
The  art  of  music  considered  from  its  in- 
tellectual and  scientific  as  well  as  its  emo- 
tional basis.    Music  as  an  expression  of  the 
ancient  and  universal  faiths  of  man. 

Games,  Amusements 

Baseball.  Individual  Play  and  Team  Play 
in  Detail.  By  W.  J.  Clarke  and  Fred- 
erick T.  Dawson.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.  Illustrated.  $i.oo 
net. 
Said  to  be  a  complete  scientific  exposition 

of  the  game,   with  detailed  studies  of  the 

play  of  each  position. 

Camp  Craft.     By  Warren  H.  Miller.     New 
York:   Charles   Scribner's    Sons.     Illus- 
trated.    $1.50  net. 
All  the  varieties  of  equipment  for  life  in 

the  open. 

Indoor  Games  for  Awkward  Moments.     By 
Ruth    Blakely.       New    York:    Hearst's 
International  Library  Company.     Illus- 
trated.   $1.00  net. 
Classified   according  to  the  type,  such  as 

noisy,  quiet,  table,  round,  etc. 

General  Literature,  Essays 

Eight  O'clock  and   Other   Studies.     By   St. 

John  G.  Ervine.    New  York:  The  Mac- 

millian   Company.     $1.00. 
Essays  and  Satires  of  the  newspaper  va- 
riety. 

An    Essay    on    the    Civilisations    of    India, 
China,  and  Japan.    By  G.  Lowes  Dick- 
inson.    Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page 
and  Company.    60  cents  net. 
The  author's  official  report  of  his  travels 
to  the  trustees  of  the  Albert  Kahn  Travel- 
ling Fellowships. 

James  Russell  Lowell  as  a  Critic.  By  Joseph 
J.  Reilly.     New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  ' 
Sons. 
The     question     whether     James     Russell 
Lowell  was  a  critic  is  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive.   The  author  claims  him  to  have  been« 
an  impressionist  swayed  by  his  enthusiasms, 
and  that  he  lacked  a  fundamental  unity  and 
philosophic   depth   of   mind. 

What    of    To-day?      By    Father    Bernard 
Vaughan,    S.J.      New    York:    McBride, 
Nast  and  Company.    $2.00  net. 
Papers    on    the    problems    and    spiritual 
sources  of  modef^n  life  by  a  leading  Cath- 
olic   ecclesiastic,      It    is    Father    Vaughan's 
contribution  to  the  Belgian  Relief  Fund. 

Works  of  Martin  Luther  with  Introductions 
and    Notes.     Volume   I.     Philadelphia: 
A.  J.  Holman  Company.     $2.00  net. 
The  first  of  a  series  of  ten  volumes  that 


will  give  a  selection  of  Luther's  treatises 
that  are  either  of  the  most  permanent  value 
or  supply  the  best  means  for  obtaining  a 
true  view  of  his  many-sided  literary  activi- 
ties. The  translations  are  made  by  a  small 
group  of  scholarly  Lutheran  pastors.  There 
are  numerous  notes  and  instructions  and  a 
table   of   Scriptural    references. 

Poetry  and  Drama 

A  Boy's  Will.    By  Robert  Frost.    New  York: 
Henry    Holt    and    Company.     75    cents 
net. 
Poems  of  boy  moods. 

Collected   Poems.     By   A.    E.     New   York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     $2.00  net. 
Largely  on  theological  subjects. 

The  Doctor:  His  Book  of  Poems.    By  Frank 
P.  Davis.    Enid:  Frank  P.  Davis.    $1.00. 
A  collection  of  exotics  of  medical  litera- 
ture on  medical  subjects. 

A  Florentine  Cycle  and  Other  Poems.     By 
Gertrude   Huntington   McGiffert.     New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Sketches    of    Florentine    impressions    and 
scenes,  and  miscellaneous  poems. 

The  Glen  Path.    By  Samuel  Theodore  Kid- 
der.   .  Boston:    Sherman,     French     and 
Company.    $1.00  net. 
Verses  of  human  sympathy  and  of  religion. 

Irradiations:    Sand    and    Spray.     By    John 

Gould     Fletcher.       Boston:     Houghton 

Mifflin  Company.     75  cents  net. 

In  The  New  Poetry   Series.     Illustrating 

the   author's   conception   of   the    renaissance 

of  poetry. 

Japanese   Lyrics.     Translated    by   Lafcadio 
Hearn.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.   75  cents  net. 
In    The    New    Poetry    Series.     Lafcadio 
Hearn's    translations    that    have    appeared 
scattered  through  the  pages  of  his  writings. 

K'ung   Fu   Tze.     A    Dramatic   Poem.     By 
Paul  Carus.    Chicago:  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company.     50  cents. 
A  dramatic  poem  of  Japanelse  life  in  the 

Fifth  Century,  B.  C. 

Love  in  Danger.    By  Mrs.  Havelock  Ellis. 

Boston:     Houghton     Mifflin     Company. 

75  cents  net. 
Three  plays  concerning  happiness  in  mar- 
ried life. 

Lome's    Creed.     By  Albert  Edmund   Trom- 
bly.     Boston:     Sherman,     French     and 
Company.     $1.00  net. 
Verses  of  finished  technique  of  the  conven- 
tional style. 

The  Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife.  A 
Comedy  in  Two  Acts  by  Anatole  France. 
Translated  for  Mr.  Granville  Barker 
by  Curtis  Hidden  Page.  New  York: 
The  John  Lane  Conypany.  75  cents 
net. 
A  comedy  of  fun  and  satire. 
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The    Modern    Drama.      By    Ludwig    Lewi- 
sohn.      New    York:    B.    W.    Huebsch. 
$1.50  net. 
The  modern  movement,  with  literary  por- 
traits of  the  big  figures  of  modern  drama. 
There   is   also    a   critical    bibliography   and 
an   index.  ^ 

Panama    and    Other    Poems.      By    Stephen 
Phillips.     New   York:  The  John   Lane 
Company.    $1.25  net. 
Poems    inspired    by    the    opening    of    the 

Panama  Canal,  and  by  the  European  War. 

Plays  of  the  Pioneers.    By  Constance  D'Arcy 
Mackay.       New     York:     Harper     and 
Brothers.    $1.00  net. 
Pageant  plays  for  local  festivals  that  do 

not  require  too  strenuous  rehearsing. 

Poems.     By   Brian    Hooker.      New    Haven: 
Yale   University  Press.     $1.00  net. 
The  first  volume  of  verse  by  the  author 
of  the  prize  opera,  Mona. 

Poems   of  Emile    Verhaeren.     Selected    and 
Rendered   into  English  by  Alma   Stret- 
tell.     New  York:  The  John  Lane  Com- 
pany.    $1.00  net. 
Belgium's  vamous  poet.     There  is   a  bio- 
graphical introduction. 

A  Quest  for  Song.  By  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Company. 
The  author's  contribution  in  commemora- 
tion of  the  opening  •  of  their  Temple  of 
Brotherhood  by  the  members  of  the  Boston 
City  Club. 

Resurgam:     Poems   and  Lyrics.     By   O.   R. 
Howard  Thomson.    Philadelphia:  Will- 
iam M.  Bains. 
A   collection   of   poems    and   lyrics. 

Spoon    River    Anthology.      By    Edgar    Lee 
Masters.     New  York:  The   Macmillan 
Company.     $1.25  net. 
Vers  libres  out  of  the  west. 

Some   Imagist  Poets:  An   Anthology.     Bos- 
ton:   Houghton    Mifiiin    Company.      75 
cents  net. 
In    The     New    Poetry    Series.     An     an- 
thology in   which   each   poet  of   this   school 
has  been  permitted  to  represent  himself  by 
the   work   he   considers   best.     The   preface 
gives  the  particulars  of  the  Imagist  school. 
"Swat  the  Fly!"     By  Eleanor  Gates.     New 

York:  The  Arrow  Publishing  Company.     25 
cents  net. 
The   fly  and  a  few  of  his  many  friends 
state   their   side   of   the   case   in    a   fanciful 
one-act  play. 

The  Winnowing  Fan.    By  Laurence  Binyon. 
Boston:     Houghton     Mifflin     Company. 
50  cents  net. 
In     The     New     Poetry     Series.       Poems 
about  the  European  War. 


Fiction 

Abbe    Mouret's    Transgression.      By    Eraile 

Zola.     Edited  with  an   Introduction  by 

Ernest    Alfred    Vizetelly.      New    York: 

The  Marion  Company.     $1.25   net. 

A   translation   of   Zola's   romance   in   the 

Rougon-Macquart  Series. 

Alice   and   a   Family.     By   St.  John   G.   Ir- 
vine.   New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.   $1.25  net. 
A  study  of  the  capabilities  of  the  heroine 

in  a  sordid  environment.    The  scene  is  laid 

in  England. 

America  Fallen:  The  Sequel  to  the  European 
War.     By   J.   Bernard    Walker.     New 
York:  Dodd,   Mead   and   Company.     75 
cents  net. 
An  imaginary  picture  of  a  German  descent 
upon  the  American   seacoast,  which   is  con- 
quered   and    held    for    ransom. 

The     Beloved.       By     James     Oppenheim. 

New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch.     $1.25  net. 

Old  Greenwich  Village  in  New  York  City 

and  the  "movies"   form   the  background  of 

Mr.  Oppenheim's  new  love  story. 

The  Boss  of  the  Lazy  Y.    By  Charles  Alden 
Seltzer.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  and 
Company.    $1.30  net. 
A  cowboy  romance. 

Bram  of  the  Five  Corners.    By  Arnold  Mul- 
der.   Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  and  Com- 
pany.   $1.25  net 
The  eternal  triangle,  this  time  among  the 
Michigan    Dutch. 

"Breath  of  the  Jungle."     By  James  Francis 
Dwyer.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McClurg  and 
Company.    $1.25  net. 
Short   stories    of   life   in   the   Orient 

The  Business  Adventures  of  Billy  Thoma§. 
By  Elmer  E.  Ferris.     New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $1.25. 
A   salesman's   adventures   "on   the   road." 

A  Child  at  the  Window.    By  William  Hew- 
lett.   New  York:  Duffield  and  Company. 
$1.25  net 
The   development  of   a   gifted   childhood, 
^with  later  the  background  of  a  cheap  Lon- 
don theatre. 

The  City  of  Pleasure.     By  Arnold  Bennett 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
50  cents  net. 
An   early   work   now   first   issued    in   this 

country.     The    interest  is   in   the   ingenuity 

of  the  plot. 

A  Cloistered  Romance.     By  Florence  Olm- 
stead.     New   York:   Charles    Scribner's 
Sons.    $1.25  net 
A   little  world  sequestered   from  modem 

life  and  its  problems  is  the  background  of 

this  story. 
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The    Cocoon.      By    Ruth    McEnery    Stuart. 
Hearst's     International     Library     Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.    $i.oo  net. 
A  phantasy  of  Southern  life. 

The    Competitive    Nephew.      By    Montague 

Glass.     Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page 

and   Company.     Illustrated.     $i.20  net. 

Jewish  characterisation.     Abe  and  Maw- 

russ  do  not  appear,   as   the  characters   are 

all  new. 

The  Conscience  of  Sarah  Piatt.     By  Alice 
Gerstenberg.     Chicago:  A.  C.  McCIurg 
and  Company.    $1.25  net 
A  woman's  movement  novel  dealing  with 

"the  expression  of  one's  own  individuality" 

and    "the    human    being    first    and    women 

afterward"  ideas. 

The  Curse  of  Castle  Eagle.     By  Katharine 
Tynan.     New.  York:  Duffield  and  Com- 
pany.   $1.25  net. 
A    story   of    Ireland    and    the    real    Irish. 

All  about  the  doom  that  lies  on  a  fine  old 

family   and   its  castle. 

Daybreak.       By     Elizabeth     Miller.       New 
York:   Charles    Scribner's    Sons.     $1.35 
net. 
A  romance  of  the  days  of  Ferdinand  and 

Isabella.    The    narrative    involves    the    two 

great  episodes  of  the  fall  of  Granada  and 

the  discovery  of  America. 

The    Dramshop.     By   Emile   Zola.     Edited 
with  an  Introduction  by  Ernest  Alfred 
Vizetelly.      New    York:    The    Marion 
Company.     $1.25  net. 
A  translation  of  UAssommoir, 

The  Double  Squeeze.  By  Henry  Beach 
Needham.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Connie  Mack.  Garden  City:  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Company.  Illustrated. 
$1.25  net. 
A   story  of  professional   baseball   said  to 

contain  characters  from  real  life. 

The   Double  Traitor.     By   E.   Phillips   Op- 
penheim^     Boston:    Little,    Brown    and 
Company.      Illustrated.     $1.35    net. 
The  ramifications  of  the  German  spy  sys- 
tem  done   into    a   mystery   story. 

The  Girl   at  Central.     By  Geraldine  Bon- 
ner.     New    York:    D.    Appleton     and 
Company.     Illustrated.     $1.30  net. 
A   detective   story   solved   by   a  clue   ob- 
tained  by   a   day   operator. 

A  Girl  of  the  Blue  Ridge.     By  Payne  Er- 
skine.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany.   $1.35  net. 
The  ignorant,  lawless  people  of  the  North 

Carolina  mountains  form  a  background  for 

the  heroine's  love  story. 

"The     Greenwoods."     By    Lucile     Grinnan 
Lyon.     New  York:  The  Neale  Publish- 
ing Company.    $1.25  net. 
A  love  story  with  a  study  of  an  unusual 

child. 


The   Hand   of  Peril.     By  Arthur   Stringer. 

New   York:  The  Macmillan   Company. 

$1.35. 
A   detective   story  of   a   woman   counter- 
feiter  and   a  secret  service  man. 

Her  Majesty  the  King.     By  James  Jeffrey 
Roche.     Chicago:  A.   C.   McClurg   and 
Company.     Illustrated. 
A   romance  of   the   harem   in  humourous 

vein. 

His    English    Wife.      By    Rudolph    Stratz. 

Translated  by  A.  C.  Curtis.  New  York: 

Longmans,  Green  and  Company.    $1.35 

net. 

English  life   and   character  seen   through 

German   eyes.     Said   to  be  a   popular  book 

in   Germany,   in   which   German  ideals   are 

upheld  in  contrast  to  England's  decadence. 

Allan  and  the  Holy  Flower.     By  H.  Rider 
Haggard.    New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
and  Company.    $1.35  net. 
The  further  adventures  of  Allan  Quarter- 
main  in  the  African  jungle. 

The  Honey  Bee.  By  Samuel  Merwin.  In- 
dianapolis: -The  Bobbs-Merrill  Com- 
Company.  Illustrated.  $1.3 S  °ct. 
The  heroine  belongs  to  the  ranks  of  Amer- 
ica's business  women.  Her  experiences  in 
seeking  the  enrichment  of  existence  for 
which  she  longs  form  the  theme  of  this 
novel  of  contemporary  American  life. 

The  House  of  the  Dead.     By  Fyodor  Dos- 

toevsky,  from  the  Russian  by  Constance 

Garnett.      New   York:  The   Macmillan 

Company.    $1.50. 

Experiences    in    a    Siberian    prison    form 

the  basis  of  this  novel  of  the  realistic  school. 

The  House  of  the  Misty  Star.     By  Francis 
Little.     New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.    $1.25   net. 
The  Japan  of  The  Lady  of  the  Decoration 

again   forms    the   background   of   this   story 

of  love  and  mystery. 

The  Jester.     By  Leslie  Moore.     New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.35  net. 
A  mediaeval  story  of  romance  and  magic. 

The  Keeper  of  the  Door.    By  Ethel  M.  Dell. 

New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $140 

net. 
The    question    of    euthanasia    in    hopeless 
suffering  with   its   reaction   upon   those   left 
is   done   into  story  form. 

The   Life-Builders.     By  Elizabeth  Dejeans. 

New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers.    $1.35 

net. 
The  theme  is  said  to  be  a  discussion  of 
which    is    thj    more    conservative    in    mar- 
riage,  the  man  or  the   woman. 

The  Little  Man  and  Other  Satires.    By  John 
Galsworthy.     New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    $1.30  net. 
A  collection  of  sketches,  including  several 
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brief  plays,  expressing  the  author's  personal 
views  and  observations. 

The  Log  of  a  Timber  Cruiser.    By  William 

Pinkney  Lawson.     New  York:  Duffield 

and   Company.     Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 

The  background  of  this  novel  is  the  life 

of  the  pioneer  forester. 

The  Man  Who  Forgot.    By  James  Hay,  Jr. 
Garden     City:    Doubled  ay,     Page     and 
Company.    $1.25  net. 
A    novel    of    prohibition    in    the    United 
States. 

Marriage  by  Conquest.    By  Warwick  Deep- 
ing.     New   York:   McBride,    Nast    and 
Companv.     $1.25   net. 
An   historical    novel    of   the   days   of   the 
duello,  stage-coaches  and  country  squires. 

Merry-Andrew.     By  Keble  Howard.     New 
York:  John  Lane  Company.     $1.35  net. 
The  hero  is  a  young  man  fresh  from  col- 
lege, who  has  started  out  to  conquer  Lon- 
don. 

Pauline.     By  Arthur  Willis  Spooner.     Bos- 
ton:   Sherman,    French    and    Company. 
$1.35  net. 
A  love  story  of  the  Civil  War. 

Pillars     of     Smoke.      Anon.      New    Yovk. 

Sturgis    and    Walton    Company.     $1.25 

net. 
Published    originally    in    1906    under    the 
title  of  A  lVoman*s  Heart.    A  "new  woman" 
love  story. 

The  Princess  and  the  Clan.     By  Margaret 
R.  Piper.    Boston:  The  Page  Company. 
$1.50  net. 
A   story  of  young  people's   life   at  home 
and  at  college. 

The    Princess    Cecilia.     By    Elmer    Davis. 

New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

Illustrated.    $1.30  net. 
A   romance  of  the  Far   East,  contrasting 
the  Oriental  with  Western  civilisation. 

The  Proving  of  Virginia.    By  Daisy  Rhodes 
Campbell.    Boston :  The  Page  Company. 
Illustrated.    $1.25  net 
A  story  of  college  life. 

The  Riddle  of  the  Sands.    By  Erskine  Child- 
ers.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany.   $1.35  net. 
Describes  a  "dress  rehearsal"  as  it  were 
of  the  German  invasion  of  England.    Writ- 
ten before  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

The    Seas    of    God.      Anon.      New    York: 
Hearst's     International     Library     Com- 
pany.   $1.35  net. 
The  problems  of  a  Southern  girl   of   re- 
finement left  alone  to   earn  her  living. 

A  Silent  Witness.     By  R.  Austin  Freeman. 
Philadelphia:    The    John    C.    Winston 
Company.    Illustrated.    $1.20  net. 
A  detective  story,  the  hero  being  a  medico- 


legal expert.    The  scene  is  in  England  and 
the  time  is  the  present. 
Spray  on  the  Windows.    By  J.  £.  Buckrose. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.25  net 
Idealism  in  married   life  realised. 

Steve    of    the    Bar-G    Ranch.      By    Marion 
Reid-Girardot      New    York:      Hearst's 
International     Library    Company.      Il- 
lustrated.   $1.00  net. 
A   story   of   adventure  on   the   plains   of 

Colorado. 

Still  Jim.     By  Honor*  Willsic.    New  York: 
Frederick   A.    Stokes    Company.     Illus- 
trated.    $1.35  net. 
A  story  of  the  West    The  hero  is  an  en- 
gineer and  trail  maker. 

The  Tunnel.    By  Bernard  Kellerman.    New 
York:  The  Macaulay  Company.     $1.25 
net 
A  novel  of  the  future  describing  a  tunnel 

connecting  America  and  Europe. 

The    War   Terror.     By    Arthur    B.    Reeve. 
New   York:   Hearst's   International   Li- 
brary Company.    $1.00  net. 
A     mystery,     scientific,     detective     story. 
Craig  Kennedy,  hero. 

The  Winning  of  Lucia.    By  Amelia  £.  Barr. 

New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

Illustrated.    $1.35  net 
A   quaint   Glasgow   tale   in   the   style  of 
The  Bow  of  Orange  Ribbon. 

Juvenile 

Around  the  World  with  Jack  and  Janet 
By  Norma  R.  Waterburj.  West  Med- 
ford,  Mass.:  The  Central  Committee  on 
the  United  Study  of  Foreign  Missions. 
Illustrated.  25  cents. 
Travel  from  a  descriptive  and  educational 

point  of  view. 

The  Boys'  Outdoor  Vacation  Book.     By  A. 
Hyatt  Vcrrill.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
and   Company.     Illustrated.     $1.25  net. 
A  handbook  of  outdoor  sports  and  activi- 
ties. 

Captain  John  Smith.  By  Rossiter  Johnson. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Illustrated.    50  cents. 

Robert  Fulton.  By  Alice  Crary  Sutcliffe. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Illustrated.     50  cents. 

Robert  E.  Lee.    By  Bradley  Gilman.     New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    Illus- 
trated.    50  cents  net. 
Three  volumes  in  the  series  True  Stories 
of  Great  Americans.    An  attempt  to  describe 
interestingly  the  adventureful  lives  of  prom- 
inent   figures    in    American    history.      The 
volumes  are  written  with  the  child's  point 
of  view  in  mind. 
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Catcher    Craig.      By    Christy    Mathewson. 

New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

Illustrated.     $1.25   net. 
A  baseball  story  of  high  school  and  sum- 
mer camp  life. 

In   Defence   of   Paris.     By   Captain   Allan 
Grant.     New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.     Illustrated.     60  cents  net. 
A  boys'  book  telling  of  the  first  campaign 

of  the  European  War  in  which  Paris  was 

threatened. 

Doodles.      By    Emma    C.    Dowd.      Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    Illustrated. 
$1.00  net. 
Cheerfulness  is  the  theme  of  this  story  of 

a  "Sunshine  Boy." 

The  Emerald  Story  Book.    By  Ada  M.  Skin- 
ner and  Eleanor  L.  Skinner.    New  York: 
Duffield     and     Company.       Illustrated. 
$1.50  net. 
Nature  stories  and  legends  in  prose  and 

in    verse    for    little    children.     The   stories 

are  selected  from  many  well-known  writers 

for  children. 

Jimmy    Kirkland    of    the    Cascade    College 
Team.     By  Hugh  S.  Fullerton.     Phila- 
delphia:  The   John    C.   Winston    Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     60  cents. 
The    fourth    volume     in    this     series    cen- 
tring about  baseball. 

Little  Bird  Blue.    By  William  L.  and  Irene 
Finley.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     75  cents  net. 
A  nature  story  for  children. 

Marvels  of  Our  Bodily  Dwelling.    By  Mrs. 
Mary  Wood-Allen,  M.D.    Philadelphia: 
The   Vir   Publishing   Company.     Illus- 
trated.   $1.20  net. 
Telling  in  story  form  the  facts  of  anatomy, 

physiology  and  hygiene. 

Miss  Pat  and  Her  Sisters.     Bv  Pemberton 
Ginther.      Philadelphia:   The    John    C. 
Winston  Company.    35  cents. 
The  fourth  volume  in  the  Miss  Pat  Series. 

Stories  of  modern  girl  life. 

Plays  for  School  Children.    Edited  by  Anna 
M.   Lutkenhaus,    with    Introduction    by 
Margaret  Knox.    New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Company.     $1.25   net. 
Plays   suitable  for  production   in   schools. 

Many    well-known    stories    are    dramatised, 

such  as  Barnaby  Lee,  Through  the  Looking 

Glass,    The   Lady   of  the  Lake,   etc. 

Profitable   Vocations   for  Boys.     By   E.   W. 
Weaver.    New  York:  The  A.  S.  Barnes 
Company.    $1.00  net. 
A  discussion  of  the  various  trades  open 

to.  boys  and  the  opportunities  in  them. 

The  Whole  Year  Round.     By  J)allas  Lore 
Sharp.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $2xx>  net. 
Discussions  for  children  of  nature  and  of 

out-of-door  life,  arranged  appropriately  for 

the  seasons.    A  plea  for  the  life  of  the  great 

out-of-doors. 


History 

The  Aftermath  of  the  Civil   War,   in  Ar- 
kansas.     By    Powell     Clayton.       New 
York:  The  Neale  Publishing  Company. 
$2.00  net. 
The   author  was  a  member  of  the  State 
Central  Committee  of  Arkansas  from  1867 
to   191 3,    and   Governor  of   Arkansas   from 
x868  to  1 87 1.     His  book  is  a  discussion  of 
social   and   political   life  in  Arkansas   from 
the  Civil  War  to  the  present. 

German  Culture:  Past  and  Present.     By  E. 
Belfort  Bax.    New  York:  McBride,  Nast 
and  Company.    $1.25  net. 
The  growth  and  development  of  "kultur" 
traced  historically. 

Military   Annals    of    Greece.     By   William 
L.   Snyder.     Boston:   Richard    G.   Bad- 
ger.   Two  volumes.     $3.00  net. 
From  the  earliest  times  to  the  beginning 
of   the  Peloponnesian   War;   with   emphasis 
upon  the  heroic  figures  of  the  times. 

Stone's  River.     The  Turning  Point  of  the 

Civil  Wa'r.    By  Wilson  J.  Vance.    New 

York:  The  Neale  Publishing  Company. 

$1.00  net 

The  significance  of  this  battle  in  the  Civil 

War. 

Travel  and  Description 

The  Belgians  at  Home.    By  Clive  Holland. 

New   York:  The   Macmillan   Company. 

40  cents. 
A    pocket   edition,    abridged    and   without 
illustrations,   of    a    volume   originally   pub- 
lished in  1911. 

The  California  Padres  and  Their  Missions. 
By  J.  Smeaton  Chase  and  Charles  Fran- 
cis  Saunders.     Boston:   Houghton   Mif- 
flin Company.     Illustrated.    $2.50  net. 
The  history  of  different  Franciscan  Mis- 
sions with   essays  or  stories  showing  some 
features  of  mission  life,   its  traditions   and 
history. 

Finland.     A  Little  Land  That   Is  True  to 
Itself.     By    Helen    Gray.      New   York: 
The  Neale  Publishing  Company.    Illus- 
trated* 
A  study  of  Finland  in  Russia  in  compari- 
son  with   the   South   of   the   United    States. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Wonderland.    By  Enos 
A.     Mills.      Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin 
Company.     Illustrated.     $1.7$  net. 
Illustrated  with  photographs  of  the  region. 
This  book  describes  the  scenery  and  char- 
acteristics and  some  of  the  animals  of  the 
Far  West 

The    Tourist's    Martitime    Provinces.      By 

Ruth  Kedzie  Wood.     New  York:  Dodd, 

Mead  and  Company.    Illustrated.    $1.25 

net 

Nova    Scotia,    Newfoundland,    Labrador, 

etc.,  are  thoroughly  covered  for  the  tourist 
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The  Spell  of  Flanders.    By  Edward  Neville 
Vose.    Boston:  The  Page  Company.    Il- 
lustrated.    $2.50  net 
A   continuation    of    the    Spell    Series,    de- 
scribing Flanders  before  the  war. 

Yellowstone     National     Park.      By    Hiram 
Martin    Chittenden.     Cincinnati:   Stew- 
art   and    Kidd    Company.      Illustrated. 
'$1.75  net. 
Historical  and  descriptive. 

Biography 

John  Shaw  Billings:  A  Memoir.     By  Field- 
ing   H.    Garrison,    M.D.      New    York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    Illustrated.    $2.50 
net. 
A    former    director    of    the    New    York 

Public  Library  and   a  well-known  medical 

historian. 

Forty  Years  in  Canada.     By  Colonel   S.  B. 
Steele.     New   York:   Dodd,   Mead   and 
Company.    Illustrated.    $5.00  net. 
The    author    recalls    his    service    in    the 

Northwest   Mounted   Police    and   in   Strath- 

cona's  Horse  in  the  Boer  War. 

Hugh:   Memoirs  of   a   Brother.    By  Arthur 
Christopher  Benson.     New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  and  Company.    Illustrated. 
$1.75  net. 
The  late  Monsignor  Robert  Hugh  Benson 
is  the  subject  of  this  biography  and  appre- 
ciation by  his  brother. 

My  Life.    By  Hiram  S.  Maxim.    New  York: 
McBride,    Nast    and    Company.      Illus- 
trated.    $4.50  net. 
The  life  of  one  of  the  greatest  inventors 

and  travelers. 

Strathcona  and  the  Making  of  Canada.    By 

W.  T.  R.  Preston.    New  York:  McBride, 

Nast  and  Company.     $2.50  net. 

The  builder  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  and 

the   pioneer  days  of  Canada's  development 

are  described. 

Rabindranath      Tagore:      A      Biographical 
Study.     By   Ernest   Rhys.     New    York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.00  net. 
A  biography  of  the  Hindu  poft;   mainly 
critical   of  his  work. 

Rabindranath  Tagore:  The  Man  and  His 
Poetry.  By  Basanta  Koomar  Roy. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Hamilton  W. 
Mabie.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company.  Illustrated.  $1.25  net. 
An     appreciation    and    biography    by    a 

friend   and  felow-countryman. 

Military  and  Naval 

Arms   and   the  Race.     By  R.   M.  Johnston. 

New    York:      The    Century    Company, 

$1.00  net. 
The  question  of  armament  and  its  philoso- 
phy for  this  country. 


European  War 

Defenseless    America.  By    Hudson    Maxim. 
New   York:    Hearst's    International   Li- 
brary   Company.     $2.00   net. 
America's   peril   following  the  conclusion 

of   the   present   war.     With   discussions    of 

modern  war  methods  and  machinery,  and  of 

the  morality  of  war. 

Four    Weeks    in    the    Trenches.      5y    Fritz 
Kreisler.       Boston:     Houghton     Mifflin 
Company.    Illustrated*    $1.00  net 
The  personal   experiences   of   the   author. 

The  Game  of  Empires.    By  E.  S.  Van  Zile. 

New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  and  Company. 

$1.25   net. 
The  present  war  viewed  from  an  histori- 
cal  perspective,  and  with  a  note  of  warn- 
ing to  America. 

The  Holy  War.  "Made  in  Germany."  By 
Dr.  C.  Snouck  Hurgronje.  With  a 
Word  of  Introduction  by  Richard  J.  H. 
Gottheil.  New  York:  J.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  75  cents  net. 
A  discussion  of  the  "Holy  War"  declared 

by   Sheikh-ul-Islam. 

King  Albert's   Book.     New  York!  Hearst's 
International  Library  Company.     Illus- 
trated.   $1.50  net. 
A  tribute  to  the  Belgium  King  and  peo- 
ple   from    representative   men    and    women 
throughout     the     world.       The     publisher's 
profits  from  the  sale  of  this  book  will  go 
to  the  Belgian   Fund. 

Paris  Waits:  19 14.    By  M.  E.  Clarke.    New 
York.      G.    P.    Putnam's    Sons.      Illus- 
trated.   $1.25  net. 
Impressions    of    the    state    of    feeling    in 

Paris  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  German 

invasion  of  France. 

The  Road  Toward  Peace.     By  Charles  W. 
Eliot.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    $1.00  net. 
A  discussion  of  the  present  status  of  in- 
ternational   relations,   with   a   consideration 
of   the   outlook   and   means   of   accomplish- 
ment for  permanent  peace. 

A  Text  Book  of  the  War  for  Americans. 
By    J.    William    White.      Philadelphia: 
The  John  C.  Winston  Company.    $x.oo 
net. 
The   author's   belief   as   to   the   consensus 
of  American  opinion.     An  extensive  discus- 
sion  into   many   problems   of   the  war. 

• 

The  Third -Great  War.     1914-15.     Consid- 
ered   in    Relation    to   Modern    History. 
By  Laurie  Magnus.     New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.     $1.00  net. 
A  comparison  of  the  Allied  campaign  with 
former  Allied  campaigns  against  the  Bour- 
bon  and   the  Buonaparte. 
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War   and   World   Government.     By   Frank 
Crane.      New   York:   John   Lane   Com- 
pany.   $1.00  net 
The  author's  editorials  upon  the  war  ar- 
ranged in  chronological  order. 
The   War   from   This   Side.     Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
Editorials    from    The    North    American, 
Philadelphia,    from    July,    1914,    to    March, 
1915. 

Why  Europe  Is  at  War.  The  Question  Con- 
sidered from  the  Points  of  View  of 
France,  England,  Germany,  Japan  and 
the  United  States.  By  Frederic  R.  Cou- 
dert,  Frederick  W.  Whitridgc,  Edmund 
von  Mach,  Toyokichi  lyenaga,  and 
Francis  V.  Greene.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  $1.00  net 
Representative  writers  of  the  warring  na- 
tions defend  their  nations'  causes. 

General  Works,  Miscellaneous 

The  Black's  Man  Burden.     By  William  H. 
Holtzclaw,     with    an    Introduction    by 
Booker   T.    Washington.      New    York: 
The    Neale    Publishmg    Company.      Il- 
lustrated.   $1.50  net. 
A    record   of  the    author's   experiences   in 
founding   and   building  up   the   Utica   Nor- 
mal   and    Industrial    Institute   for   Coloured 
Young  Men   and   Young  Women   at  Utica, 
Mississippi. 

The  Book  of  the  Serpent  By  Katharine 
Howard.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  and 
Company.    $x.oo  net 


Allegorical    satires   of   humour    and    phi- 
losophy. 

An   English  Woman  in   a  Turkish  Harem. 

By    Grace    Ellison.      New    York:    Mc- 

Bride,   Nast   and   Company.     $1.50  net 

The  author  made  a  prolonged  stay  in  a 

Turkish   house,   where   she   became   for  the 

time  being  a  Turkish  woman. 

Famous   Days   and   Deeds   in   Holland   and 

Belgium.      By    Charles    Morris.     J.    B. 

Lippincott  Company.     Illustrated.    $1.25 

net 

Romantic  history  of  the  lowland  countries 

from  the  earliest  times  to  the  European  War 

My    School    Days.      By   Wade    H.    Harris. 
New  York:  The  Neale  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.    $z.oo  net 
Boyhood   reminiscences  of  the  reconstruc- 
tion days   in   the   South. 

Shattuck's    Parliamentary   Answers,    Alpha- 
betically  Arranged    for   All    Questions 
Likely  to  Arise  in  Women's  Organisa- 
tions.    By  Harriette  R.  Shattuck.     Bos- 
ton:  Lothrop,   Lee   and    Shepard    Com- 
pany.   60  cents  net 
A  handbook  for  those  presiding  at  meet- 
ings.    Arranged    in    the    question    and    an- 
swer style. 

Who  Built  the  Panama  Canal.   By  W.  Leon 

Pepperman.     New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton 

and   Company.     Illustrated.     $2.00  net 

A  discussion  of  the  engineering  feats  and 

the  personalities  behind  them. 


THE  NEW  YORK  OF  THE  NOVELISTS— A  NEW  PILGRIMAGE 

IV hen  you  read  Mrs,  Wharton  s  "The  House  of  Mirth"  were  you  ever 
curious  as  to  the  exact  house  or  houses  the  author  had  in  mind  as  a 
definite  background?  Are  you  interested  in  knowing  the  original  business  offices 
of  the  firm  of  Potash  and  Perlmutter  of  Montague  Glass's  stories,  or  the  where- 
abouts of  Wasserbauers  Cafe,  over  the  tables  of  which  were  fought  so  many  battles 
of  salesmanship?  Would  you  care  to  read  something  of  the  actual  scenes  of  the 
New  York  novels  of  Robert  W,  Chambers, of  Rex  Beach's  "The  Auction  Block," 
of  F.  Hopkinson  Smith's  "Oliver  Horn,"  of  Rupert  Hughes's  "What  Will  People 
Say,"  of  Owen  Johnson's  "The  Salamander"?  Sixteen  years  ago,  when  the  ma- 
terial was  far  from  being  so  rich  as  it  is  to-day.  The  Bookman  published  an  ex- 
ceedingly successful  series  of  papers  dealing  with  New  York  In  Fiction.  This  is 
the  new  pilgrimage,  made  by  the  same  man  who  wrote  the  earlier  papers,  and 
the  first  paper  of  the  series  will  appear  in  the  July  Bookman. 


WHAT  SOUTH  AMERICANS  READ 

In  the  July  Bookman  will  appear  the  second  paper  in  this  series.  It  will  deal 
principally  with  the  great  newspapers  of  our  sister  republics  to  the  south  and  the 
great  figures  of  Latin  American  journalism. 


THE  BOOK  MART 


The  following  are  the  most  popular  new  books  in  order  of  demandi  as  sold  between  the  ist  of 
April  and  the  ist  of  May: 

FICTION 


Cmr 
New  York  (Uptown). 
New  York(Downtown) 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,   Mass 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Dallas,  Tex 

Denver,  Colo 

Des   Moines,   Iowa. . . . 

Detroit,  Mich 

Indianapolis,   Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky «. . . . 

Memphis,  Tenn. 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Norfolk,   Va 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Providence,  R.  I 

Richmond,  Va 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal.... 
San  Francisco,  Cal.... 

St  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St  Paul,  Minn 

Seattle,   Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Toronto,  Can 

Waco,  Tex 

Washington,  D.  C 

Washington,  D.  C...  . 
Worcester,  Mass 


1ST  ON  List 
The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 

Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 
The  Turmoil 

The  Harbour 
The  Turmoil 

The   Turmoil 

Who  Goes  There! 

The  Turmoil 

The  Turmoil 

The  Turmoil 

Turmoil 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

The  Turmoil 

The  Turmoil 

The  Valley  of  Fear 

Victory 

Who  Goes  There! 

The  Turmoil 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
The  Turmoil 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
Turmoil 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
The  Turmoil 
Contrary  Mary 

The  Turmoil 

The  Turmoil 

Angela's  Busine'ss 
The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 

Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 
Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
The  Harbour 

The  Turmoil 
The  Rim  of  the  Desert 
The  Turmoil 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

The  Valley  of  Fear 
The  Turmoil 

Angela's   Business 

Martha  of  the  Mennonite  Country 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 


2D  ON  List 
The  Harbour 
Red  Fleece 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
Angela's  Business 

The  Turmoil 
Who  Goes  There! 

Angela's  Business 

Angela's   Business 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
The  Seven  Darlings   ' 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
Pollyanna    Grows    Up 
The  Turmoil 
Angela's  Business 

Contrary  Mary 

The  Harbour 

The  Rose  Garden  Husband 

The  Turmoil 

Angela's  Business 

The  Turmoil 

Mr.  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo 

The  Turmoil 
Angela's  Business 
Angela's  Business 
The  Valley  of  Fear 

Angela's  Business 
Angela's  Business 
Angela's  Business 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
Pollyanna   Grows  Up 

The  Valley  of  Fear 
The  Valley  of  Fear 

The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 

Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 
Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 
Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 
The  Turmoil 

The  Man  of  Iron 
Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 

The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 
The  Turmoil 
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{Continued) 


FICTION 


3D  ON  List 

Sanine 

Who  Goes  There  I 

The  Man  Who  Forgot 
Polly  anna  Grows  Up 

The  Valley  of  Fear 
The  Valley  of  Fear 

Hepsey   Burke 

Victory 

Angela's  Business 

Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 

Angela's  Business 

Victory 

The  Lone  Star  Ranger 

Martha  of  the  Mennonite 

Country 
The  Turmoil 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
Angela's  Business 
The  Turmoil 
The  Sword  of  Youth 

God's    Country    and    the 

Woman 
Bealby 
The  Harbour 
The  Keeper  of  the  Door 
Angela's  Business 

Who   Goes  There! 

Contrary  Mary 

Martha  of  the  Mennonite 

Country 
Contrary  Mary 

Contrary  Mary 

The  Turmoil 

Contrary  Mary 

God's    Country    and    the 

Woman 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
The  Turmoil 

Who  Goes  There  I 
Martha  of  the  Mennonite 

Country 
Angela's   Business 
The  Turmoil 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
The  Seven  Darlings 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
God's    Country    and    the 

Woman 
The  Harbour 
Contrary  Mary 
Amarilly  of  Clothes  Line 

Allev 


4TH  ON  List 
Victory 
Angela's  Business 

The^Ragged  Messenger 
Contrary   Mary 

Bealby 

The  Harbour 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 
The  Return  of  Tarzan 
The  Keeper  of  the  Door 
The  Harbour 
The  Valley  of  Fear 
Angela's  Business 
The  Seven  Darlings 

Angela's  Business 

Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 

Who  Goes  There! 

The  Harbour 

The  Harbour 

Martha  of  the  Mennonite 

Country. 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

Angela's  Business 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 
The  Second  Blooming 

Still  Jim 

The  Rim  of  the  Desert 

The  Valley  of  Fear 

Amarilly  of  the  Clothes 

Line   Alley 
Martha  of  the  Mennonite 

Country 
The  Seven  Darlings 
Angela's  Business 
Angela's  Business 

Angela's  Business 
Happy  Pollyooly 

The  Seven  Darlings 
The     Twenty-fourth     of 

June 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
The  Lone  Star  Ranger 
God's    Country    and    the 

Woman 
Innocent 
Innocent 

The  Valley  of  Fear 

Angela's  Business 

The  Keeper  of  the  Door 


5TH  ON  List' 
Valley  of  Fear 
Allan     a  nd     t  he      Holy 

Flower 
Still  Jim 
Amarilly  of  Clothes  Line 

Alley 
Victory 
The  Sword  of  Youth 

The     Heart     of     Uncle 

Terry 
The  Valley  of  Fear 
Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 
Who  Goes  There! 
Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 
The  Clarion 
The  Man  of  Iron 
Victory 

Amarilly  of  Clothes  Line 

Alley 
Angela's  Business 
Angela's  Business 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
Red  Blood  and  Blue 
The  Valley  of  Fear 

Angela's  Business 

Hepsey  Burke 
Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 
The  Turmoil 
Awakening 

A  Girl  of  the  Blue  Ridge 
The  Keeper  of  the  Door 
Little   Sir   Galhahad 

Angela's  Business 

Angela's  Business 

Still  Jim 

Rose  Garden  Hsuband 

The  Seven  Darlings 

The  Pastor's  Wife 
Contrary   Mary 

Angela's  Business 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

Contrary  Mary 

The  Harbour 

M,r.  Grex  of  ^onte  Carlo 

Angela's   Business 

Who   Goes   There! 
The    Patrol    of   the    Sun 
Dance  Trail 

The  Keeper  of  the  Door 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
Little  Sir  Galahad 


6th  ON  List 
The  Second   Blooming 
The  Primal  Law 

The  Turmoil 
The  Man  of  Iron 

Contrary  Mary 
Lieutenant     What's     His 

Name 
Who   Goes  There 

Loneliness? 
Contrary  Mary 
The  Chalk  Line 
The  Valley  of  Fear 
Angela's  Business 
The  Harbour 
The  Turmoil 

God's    Country    and    the 

Woman 
Victory 
Still   Jim 
Brunei's  Tower 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
Eagle  of  the  Empire 

The  Valley  of  Fear 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

Victory 

Still   Jim 

God's    Country    and    the 

Woman 
The  Keeper  of  the  Door 
The  Harbour 
The  Keeper  of  the  Door 

The  Harbour 

Brunei's  Tower 

A  Girl  of  the  Blue  Ridge 

The  Harbour 

The  Eyes  of  the  World 

The  Turmoil 

Amarilly  of  Clothes  Line 

Ally 
The  Valley  of  Fear 
Who  Goes  There! 

Victory 

The  Wooden  Horse 

The  Clarion 

Rose  Garden  Husband 

Turbulent   Duchess 
Victory 

Through   Stained   Glass 
The  Harbour 
The  Harbour 
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SALE  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 


The  New  York  Public  Library,  Circulation  Department,  reports  books  most  in  demand, 
excluding  fiction,  as  follows: 


For  the  <week  ending  April  7th: 

1.  With  the  Allies.     Davis. 

2.  Social   Forces   in  England   and  America. 

Wells. 

3.  Memories   of  the   Kaiser's   Court.     Top- 

ham. 

4.  Change.     Francis. 

5.  Defendant.  Chesterton. 

6.  Plays.    Wilde. 

For  the  *week  ending  April  i^h: 

1.  Germany  and  the  Next  War.    Bernhardi. 

2.  Recollections   of   Full    Years.     Taft. 

3.  Alsace  and  Lorraine.     Putnam. 

4.  Abroad  at  Home.     Street. 

5.  Aircraft     Corbin. 


For  the  week  ending  April  21st: 

1.  With   the   Allies.     Davis. 

2.  Secrets  of  the  German  War  Office.    Graves. 

3.  Preventable  Diseases.     Hutchinson. 

4.  Modern  Dramatists.     Duke. 

5.  Plaster   Saints.     Zangwill. 

6.  Yourself  and  the  Neighbours.  MacManus. 

For  the  week  ending  April  2%th: 

1.  The    Promised    Land. 

2.  Within  Prison  Walls.     Osborne. 

3.  When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself.    Wilson. 

4.  Wilhelm  IL  of  Germany.     Shaw. 

5.  The  Audacious  War.     Barron. 

6.  Memories  of  the  Kaiser's  Court 


Books — Non-Fiction — on  Demand— from  the  Bookseller's  Lists 


Pan-Americanism.     Usher. 

War  Brides.     Craig-Wentworth. 

When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself.    Wilson. 

What  Men  Live  By.     Cabot 

King   Albert's   Book. 

The  Secret  of  an  Empress.     Landi. 


The  Bird  Book.     Reed. 
Abroad  at  Home.    Street 
Fighting   in    Flanders.     Powell. 
The    Promised    Land.      Antin. 
The   Yellowstone   National   Park.     Chitten- 
den. 
Four  Weeks  in  the  Trenches.     Kreisler. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 

From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers  According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 

from  the  various  cities  (see  chart,  pages  462  books   (fiction)   which  have  sold  best  in  the 

and  463)  the  six  best-selling  books   (fiction)  °^^"  °^  ^^'"^"^  ^""°«  *^«  ™°°^^  "^'^^^ 

are    selected    according    to    the    following  ,.  The   Turmoil.     Tarkington.      (Har- 

system:  per)    $1.35    360 

2.  Pollyanna       Grows       Up.        Porter. 

A' book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives    10  (Page)   $1.25    253 

(I      II          14          .J    ii      tt      II          II            s  3-  Angela's       Business.         H  a  r  r  i  so  o. 

*°  *  (Houghton  Miffln)  $1.35 222 

"      "          "          3d   "      "      "          "           7  [The     Valley     of     Fear.      Doyle  1 

"       "  "  ^th  «       "       "  "  A       4.   J  iP"'"??^^'-^^     „     ,        w        M    i   10% 

4tn  1  ^^^   Harbour.     Poole.     Macmil-  |    '^^ 

11       (I  II  ^^Y^  II      II      II  I  .  \  Ian)    $i^x>  J 

5.  Ruggles  of  Red  Gap.    Wilson. 
"      "  "  6th"      "      "  "  4  (Doubleday,  Page)   $.125 loa 


THE  BOOKMAN 


A  MAGAZINE  OF  LITERATURE  AND  LIFE 


JULY,  1915 


Chronicle   and   Comment 


Henrik  Ibsen's  favourite  light  litera- 
ture was  detective  stories.  This  fact 
-    -.       ,  has  come  to  light  by  the 

n      sens         recent     donation    of     his 
rary  private     library     to     the 

Museum  in  the  little  Norwegian  town 
of  Brekke,  through  his  son  Dr.  Sigurd 
Ibsen.  A  great  many  of  the  books  in 
this  library  had  been  sent  the  dramatist 
by  publishers  and  authors,  and  of  these 
many  were  still  uncut,  showing  that 
Ibsen  had  a  strong  idea  of  the  value  of 
his  own  time  and  strength  and  but  slight 
consideration  for  the  claims  made  on  him 
by  others.  Of  books  evidently  read  and 
read  often,  the  majority  were  works  on 
philosophy  or  kindred  serious  subjects. 
Then  came  a  large  number  of  detective 
stories  of  all  countries  showing  good 
usage.  Ibsen  possessed  a  very  complete 
collection  of  his  own  works  in  foreign 
languages.  But,  with  the  exception  of 
these  and  of  the  detective  stories,  his 
books,  by  their  fresh  unused  condition 
showed  that  the  great  Norwegian  was 
an  eager  reader  of  newspapers  and 
magazines,  but  cared  little  for  literature 
in  its  more  permanent  forms.  He  may 
have  read  many  books  but  they  did  not 
mean  enough  to  him  to  keep  them. 
Among  his  books  are  many  newer  Scan- 
dinavian works  dedicated  to  him  in 
glowing  words. 


•  • 


The  Frohman 
Biography 

F.   Marcosson. 


The  late  Charles  Frohman  is  to  have 
a  literary  memorial  of  uncommon  inter- 

Vol.  XLI,  No.  5 


est    and    significance.      The    authorised 
biography  of  this  "Man  of  Mystery"  is 

to  be  written  by  his 
brother  Daniel  in  col- 
laboration with  Isaac 
No  forthcoming  work 
pertaining  to  the  theatre,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  people  of  it,  promises  such  a 
rich  mine  of  material.  Charles  Frohman 
was  in  many  respects  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  theatrical  figures  of  his  time. 
His  whole  career  was  invested  with 
mystery  because  he  lived  such  an  aloof 
life.  He  was  the  exception  in  a  profes- 
sion that  thrives  on  publicity.  Yet  that 
the  man  had  the  real  genius  of  friend- 
ship his  amazing  kinship  with  James  M. 
Barrie  showed.  They  were  inseparable 
when  he  was  in  England;  they  wan- 
dered about,  Barrie  with  his  pipe  glued 
to  his  mouth,  Frohman  swinging  a  stick, 
looking  at  shop  windows;  shooting  the 
chutes  at  the  seaside  resorts.  They 
went  for  whole  days  without  jittering  a 
word  to  each  other.  No  American  man- 
ager knew  so  many  English  writing  men 
so  well  or  did  so  much  for  them.  Henry 
Arthur  Jones  and  Pinero  were  also 
among  his  intimates  on  the  other  side. 
Frohman  visited  England  every  year  for 
twenty-five  years,  sometimes  twice.  So 
frequent  were  his  visits  that  an  English 
wag  once  referred  to  him  as  the  "To 
and  Frohman." 
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FESSOK    AND    MR9.    ROtAND 

C.    USHER    AND    T 

FieiR    C 

HILDREN.     WITH 

PHE    HX- 

HAS   BEEN    MORE    IXPLOIT 

HAS  I^HG  BEEN    IN    EXISTENCE   A  SECRET   PA 

NGLAND, 

FRANCE,    RUSSIA,    AND   TH 

UNITED   STATES 

AGAIN 

fr   GERUAHY 

Charles  Frohman  was  the  great  de- 
veloper of  stars.  He  had  more  to  his 
credit  than  any  other  magnate.  It  was 
he  who  brought  Maude  Adams  forward 
and  made  her  the  best  paying  actress  in 
America.  He  fostered  Peter  Pan. 
Everybody — including  Barrie — declared 
that  it  could  not  be  a  commercial  suc- 
cess. But  Frohman  was  unshaken  in 
his  belief.  And  Peter  Pan  became  one 
of  the  Frohman  triumphs,  making  over 
a  million  dollars.     Disaster  could  never 


shake  Frohman.  He  cheerfully  lost 
millions.  When  his  associates  remon- 
strated he  always  said:  "At  any  rate  we 
are  developing  actors  and  authors  and 
that  is  worth  while."  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  a  man  so  modest  and  retiring 
should,  by  the  heroic  circumstance  of  his 
death  and  his  inspiring  farewell  words, 
be  projected  into  a  place  of  world  intcr- 


The   combination   of   authors  of   the 
"Life"  of  Charles  Frohman   is  a  pecu- 


Chronicle  and  Comment 
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liarly  happy  one.  Mr.  Daniel  Frohman 
and  Mr.  Marcosson  have  been  intimate 
friends  for  jears.  It  was  Mr,  Marcos- 
son  whilron  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
who  persuaded  Mr.  Frohman  to  write 
his  reminiscences  of  the  old  Lyceum 
Theatre,  which  were  published  in  book 
form  as  Memories  of  a  Manager. 
Among  his  colleagues  Mr,  Frohman  is 
known  as  the  "literary  manager,"  for  he 
has  a  tine  sense  of  anecdote  and  writes 
extremely  well.  Mr.  Marcosson  is  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most  versatile  of 
magazine  writers,  and  has  also  had  wide 
editorial  experience.  His  books  range 
from  Wall  Street  finance  to  the  circus. 
Yet  whatever  he  has  touched  has  been 
done  with  authority  and  distinction.  It 
was  he  who  got  the  title  of  "The  Man 
who  made  Wall  Street  Talk,"  because 
he  persuaded  the  old  money  kings  to 
break  their  silence. 


Authors' 
Beginnings 


We  have  referred  before  to  the  veryin- 
te resting  scries  of  papers  that  have  been 
appearing  in  the  Strand 
Magazine  under  the  title 
"How  They  Broke  Into 
Print."  In  the  June  issue  were  con- 
tained the  confessions  of  James  Whit- 
comb  Riley,  Coningsby  Dawson,  Earl 
Derr  Biggers,  Beatrice  Harraden,  John 
Kendrick  Bangs,  Elizabeth  Jordan,  and 
Francis  Lynde.  Mr,  Riley  recalls  the 
old  days  when  he  found  a  post  on  the 
Anderson  Democrat  and  started  gather- 
ing news  items.  When  news  was  scarce 
— that  is,  local  news — he  would  invent 
it,  and  many  a  hitherto  unknown  "An- 
dersonian"  awoke  to  find  himself  fa- 
mous. Sometimes  the  discovery  was  not 
as  joyous  as  Riley  had  hoped,  and  then 
there  were  painful  interviews  between 
him  and  his  editor.  "After  some  hard 
thinking,"  relates  Mr,  Riley,  "I  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  tone  of  the 
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Democrat  might  be  raised.  I  argy^ 
with  the  editor  that  the  great  object  of 
an  influential  paper  was  to  educate  the 
public  mind,  and  how  could  one  educate 
it  more  thoroughly  than  by  publishing 
loft>'  thoughts  and  aspirations  in  poetic 
form.  He  seemed  to  have  doubts  about 
the  matter  himself,  but  finally  told  me 
to  go  ahead  and  see  what  I  could  do.  I 
well  remember  these  first  attempts.  I 
had  been  sent  out  to  report  a  fire — not 
a  big  tire,  but  big  enough  to  call  out  the 
local  fire  department — and  after  <i 
prett>'  vivid  description  I  managed  to 
slip  in  at  the  end  the  following  verse: 


Whtne'er  I  take  n 

How   many   poor   I   see 
Who  aigh  to  read  the  Demm 


alk<  abroad. 


The  next  day  Mr.  Riley  had  an  ac- 
count of  a  runaway  horse.  It  was  a 
thrilling  ston',  in  which  a  child  was  run 
down  and  nearly  killed.  It  seemed  ap- 
propriate to  insert  another  verse  between 
that  news  item  and  a  recipe  for  curing 
chilblains,  so  he  dashed  off  this: 
The  farmer  sat  in  hi)  easy  chair, 

Smoking  his  pipe  of  clay. 
While  his  hale  old  wife,  with  sprightly  air. 

Was  clearing  her  voice  to  say; 
"Read  aloud!"  to  the  child  that  sat 

On  the  grandfather's  knee  wiih  ihe  Dfiao- 


As  the  readers  of  the  paper  seemed  to 
like  this  kind  of  thing — at  least,  there 
were  no  complaints — Riley  became  more 
ambitious,  and  began  his  great  "Wrang- 
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dilton"  epic,  which  he  designed  to  run      said  it  put  him  in  a  fever  and  prevented 
for    many    weeks — perhaps    years — and      his  writing  intelligent  editorials.     Be- 
break  the  record  in  the  matter  of  length      ing  on  the  pay-roll  Riley  bowed  to  the 
at  least.    Here  is  a  sample  of  that  epic: 
Dexterity,   telbery,   down   in   the   d] 

Under  the  ooze  and  the  ilime. 
Nestles   the  wraith   of  the   reticent 

Blubbering  bubbles  of  rhyme. 

He  sinks  to  the  ttregs,   in   the  deai 

And  shuffles  the  shadows  about. 

And  gathers  the  stars  in  a  nest  of 

And  sits  there  and  hatches  them 

The  gryke  blocks  his  tears  with  a 
his  grief. 

And  growls  at  the  wary  graygro 
As  he  iwunkers  a  tune  on  a  tiljicur 

And   hums   like   a   telegraph   pole 

But  Mr.  Riley  had  reckoned 
the  subscription  list  and  the  editt 
latter  called  the  poet  into  his  ro 
talked  very  seriously.     He  said 

thing  that  Riley  should  do  was  to  see       ^^^^„  „^  „^^  „^  ^^  ^^„  ^^^,^,„„,  „p 
a  doctor,  and  the  second  was  to  bring 
the  "Wrangdillon"  epic  to  a  close.     He 
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decision  and  the  epic  died  an  early  death. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  there  came  a 
new  inspiration.  The  poet  had  been  go- 
ing over  the  advertisements,  and,  know- 
ing that  this  side  of  the  paper  insured 
regularity  in  the  matter  of  the  pay  en- 
velope, he  turned  over  in  his  mind  a  way 
of  increasing  that  source  of  income. 
With  the  manager's  sanction  he  sent  out 
notices  to  all  the  trades  people  of  Ander- 
son that  if  they  would  send  advertise- 
ments to  the  Democrat  he  would  turn 
their  announcements  into  rhyme  (with- 
out any  extra  charge)  so  that  the  public 
might  find  the  reading  of  them  a  source 
of  pleasure  as  well  as  profit.  The  offer 
was  accepted  by  a  large  number  of  ad- 
vertisers, and  for  two  months  the  adver- 
tising columns  of  The  Democrat  were 
filled  with  poems  holding  forth  the  vir- 
tues of  almost  every  available  com- 
modity in  town.  This  long  series  of 
poetic  advertisements  was  called  "A 
Business  Idyll."  and  during  the  time 
that  it  ran  the  paper  published  over  one 
hundred   rhyming  advertisements. 

With  entertaining  candour  Earl  Derr 
Biggers  confesses  the  imitative  tenden- 


cies of  his  early  literary  efiorts.  As 
soon  as  he  could  write  connected  sen- 
tences he  appropriated  the  characters 
from  Palmer  Cox's  "Brownie"  series 
and  wove  about  them  many  startling 
romances.  As  an  undergraduate  at 
Harvard  his  unconscious  collaborators 
were  W.  W.  Jacobs,  O.  Henry,  and 
Peter  Finley  Dunne.  It  was  while  he 
was  a  sophomore  that  he  sold  his  first 
stor}'.  The  circumstances  of  its  writing 
were  unique.  He  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Advocate,  which  for  some  time 
had  been  flooded  with  contributions 
known  as  "pick-up  stories."  That  is  to 
say  tales  in  which  young  men  made  the 
acquaintance  of  young  women  without 
the  formality  of  an  introduction.  Weary 
of  these  yarns,  the  young  man  who  was 
Editor-in-chief  announced  that  there 
would  be  at  the  Advocate's  sanctum  a 
"pick-up"  night.  Every  contributor  was 
to  write  the  best  "pick-up"  story  he 
could,  and  appear  in  person  to  read  it 
amid  the  jibes  of  his  fellows,  A  prize 
was  offered  for  the  best  story  read,  and 
after  that  it  was  understood  the  Advo- 
cate was  to  dispense  with  that  type  of 
romance  for  good  and  all.     Mr.  Big- 
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dillon"  epic,  which  he  designed  to  run 
for  many  weeks — perhaps  years — and 
break  the  record  in  the  matter  of  length 
at  least.  Here  is  a  sample  of  that  epic: 
Denterity,   Idhery,   down   in   rhe   dyke, 

Under  ihc  ooze  and  rhe  ilime, 
Ncsile^   the   vrrairh   of  rhe   reticent  gryke, 

Blubbering  bubbles  of  rhyme- 
He  sinks   to  the  dregs,   in   the  dead   of  the 

And   shuffles   the  shadows  about. 
And  gathers  the  stars  in   a  nest  of  delight, 
And  sits  there  and  hatches  them  out. 

The  gryke  blocks  his  tears  with  a  scrap  of 

And  growls  at  the  wary  graygrole, 
As  he  twunkers  a  tune  on  a  riljicum  leaf, 
And   hums   like   a   telegraph   pole. 


said  it  put  him  in  a  fever  and  prevented 
his  writing  intelligent  editorials.  Be- 
ing on  the  pay-roll  Riley  bowed  to  the 


But  Mr.  Riley  had  reckoned  without' 
the  subscription  list  and  the  editor.  Tji« 
latter  called  the  poet  into  his  room  and 
talked  very  seriously.  He  said  the  first 
thing  that  Riley  should  do  was  to  see 
a  doctor,  and  the  second  was  to  bring 
the  "Wrangditlon"  epic  to  a  close.    He 
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decision  and  the  epic  died  an  early  death. 
But  it  was  not  long  before  there  came  a 
new  inspiration.  The  poet  had  been  go- 
ing over  the  advertisements,  and,  know- 
ing that  this  side  of  the  paper  insured 
regularity  in  the  matter  of  the  pay  en- 
velope, he  turned  over  in  his  mind  a  way 
of  increasing  that  source  of  inc 
With  the  manager's  sanction  he  sent  out 
notices  to  all  the  trades  people  of  Ander- 
son that  if  they  would  send  advertise- 
ments to  the  Democrat  he  would  turn 
their  announcements  into  rhyme  (with- 
out any  extra  charge)  so  that  the  public 
might  find  the  reading  of  them  a  source 
of  pleasure  as  well  as  profit.  The  offer 
was  accepted  by  a  large  number  of  ad- 
vertisers, and  for  two  months  the  adver- 
tising columns  of  The  Democrat  were 
filled  with  poems  holding  forth  the  vir- 
tues of  almost  every  available  com- 
modity in  town.  This  long  scries  of 
poetic  advertisements  was  called  "A 
Business  Idyll,"  and  during  the  time 
that  it  ran  the  paper  published  over  one 
hundred   rhyming  advertisements. 

With  entertaining  candour  Earl  Derr 
Diggers  confesses  the  imitative  tenden- 


cies of  his  early  literary  efforts.  As 
soon  as  he  could  write  connected  sen- 
tences he  appropriated  the  characters 
from  Palmer  Cox's  "Brownie"  series 
and  wove  about  them  many  startling 
romances.  As  an  undergraduate  at 
Harvard  his  unconscious  collaborators 
were  W.  W.  Jacobs,  O.  Henry,  and 
Peter  Finley  Dunne.  It  was  while  he 
was  a  sophomore  that  he  sold  his  first 
story.  The  circumstances  of  its  writing 
were  unique.  He  was  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  Advocate,  which  for  some  time 
had  been  flooded  with  contributions 
known  as  "pick-up  stories."  That  is  to 
say  tales  in  which  young  men  made  the 
acquaintance  of  young  women  without 
the  formality  of  an  introduction.  Weary 
of  these  yarns,  the  young  man  who  was 
Editor-in-chief  announced  that  there 
would  be  at  the  Advocate's  sanctum  a 
"pick-up"  night.  Every  contributor  was 
to  write  the  best  "pick-up"  story  he 
could,  and  appear  in  person  to  read  it 
amid  the  jibes  of  his  fellovre.  A  prize 
was  offered  for  the  best  story  read,  and 
after  that  it  was  understood  the  Advo- 
cate was  to  dispense  with  that  type  of 
for  good  and  all.     Mr.  Big- 
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gers  entered  the  contest.  Mr.  Edward 
Sheldon,  the  playwright,  was  another 
competitor.  Mr.  Biggers's  "pick-up" 
story,  which  received  the  prize,  was 
called  "Reformers  Three,"  and  con- 
cerned the  trio  of  uncouth  sailormen 
who  talked  Jacobs,  but  thirsting  for  a 
wider  audience,  the  author  did  not  give 
the  tale  to  the  Advocate,  but  sent  it  to 
a  magazine.  Back  came  a  letter  of  ac- 
ceptance and  twenty-live  dollars,  and  lit- 
tle later  he  received  twenty-five  dollars 
apiece  ior  three  more  stories  written 
with  the  unconscious  collaboration  of  the 
same  Mr.  W,  W,  Jacobs. 

"Sardou  is  probably  the  oftenest  re- 
ferred  to   and    the   least   read   of   any 

dramatist  of  modern 
"Sardoodledom"  times,"  says  Barrett  H. 

Clark  in  his  introduc- 
tion to  Patrie  in  the  master  volume  of 
"The  Drama  League  Plays."  "His 
name  together  with  the  clever  noun  in- 
vented by  Bernard  Shaw,  is  constantly 
used  as  a  term  of  reproach;  the  phrase 
'well-made  play'  is  usually  employed  in 
a  derogatory  sense  as  if  a  well-con- 
structed play  were  something  to  be 
avoided.  This  state  of  affairs  would 
not  be  so  regrettable  were  it  not  that  the 
plays  of  Sardou  and  his  master  Scribe 
are,  with  very  few  exceptions,  inaccessi- 
ble to  English  readers.  Even  Shaw 
based  some  of  his  most  mordant  and 
damning  remarks  about  'Sardoodle- 
dom'  upon  English  adaptations,  and 
confesses  that  he  never  read  Fedora  in 
the  original.  If  Sardou  is  to  be  justly 
estimated,  he  must  be  read,  and  if 
critics  are  to  link  the  names  of  Sardou 
and  Scribe  together  as  nefarious  purvey- 
ors of  'well-made  plays,'  they  should  at 
least  not  do  so  on  the  authority  of  for- 
mer critics,  many  of  whom  have  either 
not  read  the  plays  of  the  dramatists  in 
question,  or  have  only  a  superficial  ac- 
quaintance with  their  works  in  the 
original." 

Followers  of  the  war  news  who  have 
been  reading  Henry  Beach  Needham's 
reports  from  the  front  will  be  interested 


to  hear  that  even  in  the  first  line  of 
trenches  the  American  game  of  baseball 
.      ,  is  a  subject  of  interested 

_       \  discussion.  Also,  followers 

Trcnche.  ^^  ^^    Needham's  work 

will  perhaps  remember  that  his  literary 
career  began  as  a  baseball  correspondent 
and  that  he  has  written  many  baseball 
stories.  His  recently  published  book 
The  Double  Squeeze  deals  entirely  with 
baseball.  In  the  first  line  trenches  he 
came  across  those  who  were  also  base- 
ball enthusiasts.  Just  after  his  return 
to  Paris  after  several  days  spent  at  the 
very  front,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in  the 
United  States;  "Have  just  had  a  won- 
derful trip  to  the  front.  Saw  a  review 
of  regiments  which  took  part  in  cam- 
pa  igne  offensive — met  and  talked  with 
General  Joffre.  I  was  in  the  first  line 
trenches.  Here  the  sharpshooters  were 
in  command  of  a  young  lieutenant — too 
young  to  be  made  captain.  For  a  year 
before  the  war  be  was  in  Boston, 
U.S.A!  There  he  became  a  lover  of 
baseball.  Rooted  for  the  Red  Sox  and 
the  Braves.  Great  admirer  of  Tris 
Speaker  of  Red  Sox!     So  I  was  taken 
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into  first  line  trenches  by  a  fellow  fan! 
Here's  a  picture  of  the  lieutenant  and 
myself — taken  in  first  line  trenches.  Be- 
hind me — between  lieutenant  and  me — 
is  the  officer  of  General  Joflre's  staff 
who  took  me  to  the  front." 

One  of  the  best  sellers  of  yesterday 
which,  according  to  reports,  continues 
"TheL'ehtni  *°  endure,  is  The 
_      ,      "_»  Lighlmng     Conductor, 

Conductor^  if-  u  ■     n 

wriich   was  practically 

the  first  of  the  motor  car  romances  that 
were  so  prevalent  and  popular  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  Some  interesting  bits 
of  information  about  the  genesis  of  that 
story  arc  contained  in  an  autobioaraphi- 
cal  letter  from  Mrs.  A.  M.  William- 
son which  has  recently  come  to  us.  In 
the  course  of  that  letter  Mrs.  William- 
son tells  us  that  her  name  used  to  be 
Livingston,  that  she  did  not  go  to  Eng- 
land to  live  until  she  was  about  eigh- 
teen, that  the  family,  a  very  clerical 
one,  had  an  old  house  in  the  country  in 
New  York  Slate.  Her  adventures  in 
authorship  began  when  she  was  six  years 


old,  before  she  could  write.  She  used 
to  print  long,  exciting  stories,  mostly  of 
the  "serial"  order  with  thrilling  cli- 
maxes. These  works  were  composed 
furtively,  and  secreted  from  her  family. 
When  she  was  between  fourteen  and 
fifteen  she  sent  a  short  story  to  some 
magazine,  and  to  her  intense  surprise 
it  was  accepted  and  she  received  a 
cheque  for  ten  or  twelve  dollars.  No 
money,  she  recalls,  ever  seemed  so  won- 
derful. 

Miss  Livingston  went  to  London 
with  cousins,  and  had  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction, among  others,  to  C.  N.  Wil- 
liamson, who  was  at  that  time  called 
"the  youngest  editor  in  London."  This 
letter  she  posted  soon  after  arrival,  and 
Mr.  Williamson  answered  asking  if  he 
might  call.  The  response  was  an  invi- 
tation to  tea,  but  the  editor  neither  came 
nor  sent  an  excuse.  The  apparent  rude- 
ness was  explained  later  when  Miss 
Livingston,  after  many  misgivings, 
visited  his  office  and  found  him  "a  tall 
young  man  with  red  hair  and  moustache, 
who  looked  very  soldierlike."     In  a  min- 
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ute  it  came  out  that  he  had  sent  a  note 
by  messenger  the  afternoon  of  his  en- 
gagement with  us,  explaining  that  his 
mother  was  very  ill,  and  he  could  not 
come.  What  the  messenger  had  done 
with  the  note,  is  unknown  to  this  dayl 
"Later,  he  wrote  again;  but  we  had 
moved  from  that  hotel,  and  expecting 
no  letters  there,  had  left  no  address.  So 
if  I  had  not  gone  to  his  office  we  should 
never  have  met.  He  asked  what  he 
could  do  for  me  to  make  London  pleas- 
ant.' Would  I  like  to  meet  some  edi- 
tors, and  write  stories  for  them?  The 
friend  who  had  introduced  us  had  told 
him  I  wanted  to  write.  But  I  did  not 
want  him  to  think  I  had  sought  him  out 
to  get  any  favours.  I  said  hastily,  *No 
thank  you,  I  only  came  to  see  what  you 
were  like.*  Then  I  realised  that  was 
quite  a  dreadful  thing  to  say.  But  it 
couldn't  be  explained  very  well,  so  we 
both  laughed,  and  became  great  friends." 


•  • 


Mr.  Williamson  had  been  a  Univer- 
sity College  (Oxford)  man;  and  when 
Miss  Livingston  met  him  he  had  been 
for  a  number  of  years  in  the  newspaper 
world,  having  started  and  edited  Black 
and  White,  and  edited  other  well- 
known  London  papers.  He  had  done  a 
good  deal  of  journalistic  work,  and  had 
written  much  about  mountaineering,  his 
favourite  sport.  Story  writing  he  had 
never  thought  of,  and  it  was  not  until 
they  had  been  married  several  years  that 
they  began  to  work  together.  Mean- 
while, the  first  year  of  the  marriage, 
Mrs.  Williamson  blossomed  out  as  a 
writer  of  sensational  serial  stories  for 
English  magazines  and  papers.  Some 
rather  important  investments  of  her  hus- 
band's had  gone  wrong,  and  she  wanted 
to  help  if  she  could,  so  she  gaily  ac- 
cepted every  offer  to  write  a  serial  which 
came  to  her  through  her  husband's  in- 
fluence with  editors.  She  accepted  so 
many  that  she  soon  found  herself 
pledged  to  do  seven  instalments  a  week. 
It  was  desperate  work,  but  she  quite  en- 
joyed it.  She  never  wrote  less  than 
three  thousand  words  on  any  day,  and 
sometimes   as   much   as   six   or   seven; 


thinking  herself  lazy  if  she  wrote  less 
than  a  hundred  thousand  words  a 
month!  Always  she  was  on  the  print- 
ers* heels,  but  it  was  her  great  pride 
never  to  be  late  with  an  instalment.  In 
that  way  she  kept  seven  serials  going  at 
once,  and  got  a  reputation  of  being  the 
most  successful  .sensational  writer  in 
England.  No  magazine  which  liked 
such  work  considered  itself  complete 
without  a  serial  from  her,  and  editors 
used  to  make  her  prolong  the  stories  un- 
til they  sometimes  "ran"  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  words.  Her  night- 
mare when  she  was  working  at  this  rate 
used  to  be  that  she  should  forget,  and 
put  the  lover  of  a  girl  in  one  story  into 
another  story  by  mistake.  "Once  when 
we  were  travelling  in  Austria,"  Mrs. 
Williamson  relates,  "and  I  was  sending 
daily  instalments  of  a  serial  to  the  Lon- 
don Daily  Mail,  two  or  three  were  mis- 
laid in  the  post,  and  frantic  telegrams 
came  saying  that  if  I  would  wire  what 
had  happened  to  the  heroine  the  editor 
would  get  some  tame  author  he  had  up 
his  sleeve  to  write  a  substitute  for  the 
lost  part.  'Telegraph  what  Consuelo 
found  behind  the  door*  was  one  of  these 
wild  messages.  And  the  dreadful  part 
was  that  Fd  forgotten  what  Consuelo 
had  found!  Luckily  the  missing  instal- 
ments turned  up  in  time  after  all." 


•  • 


The  idea  of  writing  together  came 
originally  through  the  love  of  motoring. 
They  were  caught  with  the  craze  about 
thirteen  years  ago,  and  started  from 
England  ih  a  dreadful  car,  for  a  long 
tour  through  France  and  Italy.  It  was 
to  be  a  holiday  for  Mrs.  Williamson, 
but  her  husband  was  to  write  "impres- 
sions" for  a  paper  called  The  Traveller, 
^d  was  to  take  photographs  to  illus- 
trate his  articles.  They  had  all  sorts 
of  wild  adventures  with  the  car,  which 
never  went  more  than  ten  miles  without 
breaking  down.  At  last  they  arrived 
at  Taormina  in  Sicily,  and  there  Mr. 
Williamson  found  a  letter  with  the 
news  that,  owing  to  a  legal  dispute  be- 
tween the  proprietor  and  editor  of  The 
Traveller,  the  paper  was  about  to  stop 
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publication.  That  was  a  blow,  for  Mr. 
Williamson  had  several  articles  and  a 
quantity  of  good  photographs  ready.  To 
add  to  the  annoyance,  by  some  misun- 
derstanding money  expected  from  the 
bank  had  gone  astray.  Mr.  Williamson 
was  inclined  to  think  the  world  a  dis- 
appointing place ;  but  his  wife  had  a  sud- 
den inspiration.  She  said,  "Never  mind, 
let  us  write  a  story  about  the  trip,  and 
use  your  notes  and  photographs.  As  we 
have  no  money  at  all,  and  don't  know 
where  it  has  gone,  let  us  *do  ourselves 
well,'  take  the  best  rooms  in  the  hotel, 
and  celebrate  our  idea  with  a  dinner." 
That  same  night  the  book  of  the  trip 
was  begun,  and  named  The  Lightning 
Conductor.  It  made  such  a  success  that 
Mrs.  Williamson  gave  pp  her  sensa- 
tional serials,  and  together  the  two 
wrote  books  of  the  travels  in  which  they 
delighted. 


•  • 


While  they  were  doing  The  Light- 
ning Conductor,  a  certain  make  of  mo- 
tor car  won  a  great  race,  and  they 
thought  it  would  be  "realistic"  to  give 
the  "hero"  car  in  the  book  that  name. 
In  their  innocence  they  never  dreamed 
that  this  could  be  supposed  an  advertis- 
ing dodge.  But  so  it  was — at  least  in 
America,  and  they  were  horrified  to 
hear  that  people  said  they  had  been  paid 
for  the  name,  by  the  manufacturers  of 
the  car,  with  an  automobile  and  a  dia- 
mond necklace,  each  worth  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  reality,  all  they  ever 
got  (or  wished  to  get)  out  of  the  com- 
pany in  question  was  a  photograph  of 
the  car,  for  the  English  edition  of  the 
book.  And  they  paid  to  have  the  photo- 
graph taken.  Since  that  trip  of  "The 
Lightning  Conductor"  the  Williamsons 
have  made  a  great  many  other  far  more 
adventurous  trips,  seeking  materials  for 
other  books,  because  they  live  above  all 
things  to  see  strange,  hidden  places  in 
the  world.  Sometimes  they  go  with  a 
motor,  and  sometimes  without,  siccord- 
ing  to  the  country  to  be  seen.  When 
they  were  to  write  The  Golden  Silence, 
which  was  a  romance  of  North  Africa, 
they  spent  five  months  in   the  desert. 


They  visited  some  of  the  great  desert 
chiefs,  splendid  men;  but  often  they 
slept  in  the  desert  sand,  rolled  up  in 
rugs,  and  had  nothing  to  eat  but  dates 
and  dry  biscuits  and  condensed  milk. 


•  •  • 


In  Spain,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liamson were  taking  notes  for  The  Car 
of  Destiny,  they  had  an  adventure  with 
Vivillo,  the  most  famous  of  Spanish 
brigands  then — the  time  of  King  Al- 
fonso's wedding  with  Princess  Ena. 
Vivillo  and  his  men  were  so  interested 
in  the  vacuum  flasks  and  luncheon  dishes 
of  the  car  (they  came  upon  the  prey 
lunching  by  the  roadside)  that  they  let 
the  travellers  go  without  asking  any 
tribute.  All  they  wanted  was  to  know 
how  those  supernatural  contrivances 
could  keep  food  and  drink  smoking  hot 
while  the  dishes  themselves  were  stone 
cold  outside.  The  adventure,  which 
might  have  been  rather  serious,  ended 
by  an  invitation  to  Vivillo  and  his  men 
to  share  the  "supernaturally"  headed 
meal,  and  a  promise  to  name  after  the 
chief  some  important  character  in  the 
forthcoming  book.  A  splendid  bull  was 
called  "Vivillo"  in  honour  of  the  brig- 
and— a  bull  which  in  the  story  fought 
in  the  Royal  bull  fight.  The  authors 
took  the  liberty  of  putting  the  King  into 
this  scene  in  the  story,  and  were  rather 
afraid  he  might  be  annoyed.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  he  was  pleased;  and 
the  Queen's  English  brothers  called  The 
Car  of  Destiny  their  "bible." 


•  0 


A  writer  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Nation  of  London  plays  about  the  idea 

"Enchanted  °^  "Enchanted  Ciga- 
^.  „       rettes,"    which    was    the 

^  name  that  Balzac  gave  in 

La  Cousine  Bette  to  works  of  art  that 
had  been  planned  or  meditated  but  had 
never  come  into  existence.  If  written 
books  are  pleasant,  those  unwritten  have 
a  still  greater  fascination.  Balzac  ac- 
counted for  them  by  saying  that  those 
who  intended  to  write  them  cither 
lacked  courage  or  spent  too  mach  time 
and  energy  on  preliminary  preparations. 
Andrew  Lang  was  inspired  by  Balzac's 
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phrase  to  write  an  essay  on  "Enchanted 
Cigarettes."  It  is  to  be  found  in  his 
Adventures  Among  Books,  but  is  prac- 
tically confined  to  those '  of  his  own 
smoking.  These  were  all  novels,  among 
them  one  to  be  called  Where  is  Rosef 
which  would  introduce  "an  enterpris- 
ing person  named  *the  Whiteley  of 
Crime,*  the  universal  Provider  of  In- 
iquity." Part  of  the  idea  was  antici- 
pated by  Called  Back,  and  the  novel, 
which  was  to  have  been  written  in  col- 
laboration with  "a  very  great  novelist," 
was  -abandoned.  Was  this  "very  great 
novelist,"  suggests  The  Nation  writer, 
"R.  L.  Stevenson?"  At  any  rate  Ste- 
venson was  given  to  the  smoking  of  en- 
chanted cigarettes.  His  list,  apart  from 
fiction,  includes  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
French  Parnassiens  which  was  declined 
by  the  Academy,  biographies  of  Wel- 
lington and  Hazlitt,  a  history  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  and  an  English  gram- 
mar, to  be  illustrated  by  examples  from 
the  English  classics. 

•  •  • 

But  the  most  fascinating  of  Steven- 
son's enchanted  cigarettes,  the  Nation 
writer  goes  on  to  say,  are  his  unwritten 
novels.  These  are  as  numerous  as  they 
are  attractive.  "My  schemes,"  he 
wrote,  "are  all  in  the  air,  and  vanish 
and  reappear  again  like  shapes  in  the 
clouds."  Two  of  these  shapes  which 
kept  reappearing  were  a  romance,  to  be 
called  The  Young  Chevalier,  and  So- 
phia  Scarlet,  a  novel  which  was  in- 
tended "to  express  and  realise"  the  at- 
mosphere of  a  large  plantation  in  Ta- 
hiti. He  describes  two  others  in  a  let- 
ter to  Miss  Boodle: 

I  have  a  projected,  entirely  planned,  love- 
story — everybody  will  think  it  dreadfully 
improper,  I'm  afraid— called  "Canonmills." 
And  I've  a  vague,  rosy  haze  before  me — 
a  love-story,  too,  but  not  improper — called 
"The  Rising  Sun."  It's  the  name  of  the 
wayside  inn  where  the  story,  or  much  of  the 
story,  runs;  but  it's  a  kind  of  pun:  it  means 
the  stirring  up  of  a  boy  by  falling  in  love, 
and  how  he  rises  in  the  estimation  of  a 
girl  who  despised  him  though  she  liked  him 


and  had  befriended  him;  I  really  scarce 
see  beyond  their  childhood  yet,  but  I  want 
to  go  beyond  and  make  each  out-top  the 
other  by  successions;  it  would  be  pretty  and 
true  if  I  could  do  it. 


•  •  • 


Samuel  Butler  was  another  writer 
who  enjoyed  smoking  enchanted  ciga- 
rettes. His  published  Note-Books  tell 
us  something  about  those  which  came 
nearest  to  achievement.  One  of  the 
most  characteristic  is  "a  story  about  a 
free-thinking  father  who  has  an  illegiti- 
mate son,  which  he  considers  the  proper 
thing."  But  the  son  disappoints  all  his 
father's  hopes,  and  grieves  him  by  his 
departures  from  principle.  He  is  dis- 
covered "taking  to  immoral  ways — e.g., 
he  turns  Christian,  becomes  a  clergy- 
man, and  insists  on  marrying."  Appar- 
ently nothing  was  left  for  the  father  but 
to  disinherit  such  a  reprobate.  Another 
project  is  an  account  of  the  Complete 
Drunkard  who  refused  to  give  money 
to  sober  people.  "He  said  that  they 
would  only  eat  it,  and  send  their  chil- 
dren to  school  with  it."  Yet  another  is 
a  divorce  novelette,  in  which  the  hero 
and  heroine  are  married  so  that  they 
may  not  forfeit  property  under  an  un- 
cle's will;  after  many  obstacles,  they 
succeed  in  being  divorced,  anid  live  hap- 
pily apart  ever  afterwards.  Butler  also 
thought  of  compiling  a  collection  of  the 
letters  of  people  who  had  committed 
suicide. 


•  •  • 


Turning  to  an  earlier  period  in  Eng- 
lish literature,  the  same  enchanted  ciga- 
rette was  smoked  by  two  great  English 
poets.  Ruffhead  has  preserved  the 
scheme  which  Pope  drew  up  for  a  his- 
tory of  English  poetry.  After  Pope's 
death  this  scheme  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Gray,  who  was  so  much  struck  with  it 
that  he  contemplated  carrying  out  the 
work  with  the  assistance  of  Mason.  He 
was,  however,  deterred  by  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task,  and  he  definitely  laid 
it  aside  when  he  heard  that  Warton 
was  engaged  on  a  similar  project.  War- 
ton's  work  was  never  completed,  and  it 
was  not  until  1910,  when  Mr.  Court- 
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hope's  tenth  and  concluding  volume  was 
published,  that  the  world  of  books  pos- 
sessed anything  approaching  an  ade- 
quate history  of  English  poetry.  Gray's 
contemporary,  Gibbon,  tells  us  in  his 
"autobiography"  of  the  many  subjects 
which  he  revolved  before  fixing  on  his 
great  work.  He  was  particularly  at- 
tracted by  two  of  them.  "There  is 
one,"  he  says,  "which  I  should  prefer 
to  all  others,  The  History  of  the  Lib- 
erty of  the  Swiss.  The  second  subject 
is  The  History  of  the  Republic  of  Flor- 
ence under  the  House  of  Medicis.  .  .  . 
On  this  splendid  subject  I  shall  most 
probably  fix;  but  when,  or  where,  or 
how  will  it  be  executed?" 

•  •  • 

Thackeray  once  projected  a  History 
of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  beginning 
at  the  point  where  Macaulay  had  ended, 
and   Macaulay,   like   Gibbon,   made  at 


least  one  false  start  before  determining 
on  the  historical  work  which  made  him 
famous.  He  not  only  contemplated,  but 
actually  began  A  History  of  France 
from  the  Restoration  of  the  Bourbons 
to  the  Accession  of  Louis  Philippe,  Two 
of  his  other  projects  were  "a  fair  esti- 
mate of  the  intellectual  and  moral  char- 
acter of  Voltaire,"  and  a  biography  of 
Jane  Austen.  Of  the  latter  he  noted  in 
his  journal  in  the  year  before  his  death : 
"If  I  could  get  materials  I  really  would 
write  a  short  life  of  that  wonderful  wo- 
man, and  raise  a  little  money  to  put  up 
a  monument  to  her  in  Winchester  Ca- 
thedral." Had  Burke's  proposed  His- 
tory of  England  been  written  it  would 
almost  certainly  be  a  text-book  of  po- 
litical science,  and  there  are  people  who 
regret  that  Scott  never  wrote  the  story 
of  the  fair  Venetian,  which  he  aban- 
doned for  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel. 


THE  NEW  YORK  OF  THE  NOVELISTS.    A  NEW  PILGRIMAGE. 

IN  THE  AUGUST  BOOKMAN 

//  has  been  found  expedient  to  postpone  the  appearance  of  the  first  paper  in  this 
series  to  our  August  number.  That  paper,  to  be  called  "The  City  That  Was,"  will 
deal  retrospectively  with  the  trail  of  the  characters  of  fiction  of  the  writers  of  other 
generations.  Part  H,  with  the  rather  O.  Henryesque  title  of  "The  Canons  of  the 
Money  grubbers'*  will  treat  of  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island,  the  Wall  Street 
district,  the  Criminal  Court  section  of  Centre  Street,  the  downtown  Ghetto,  and 
the  river  fronts.  Washington  Square,  Greenwich  Village,  Madison,  Union,  and 
Stuyvesant  Squares,  and  Gramercy  Park  will  contribute  to  Part  HI,  "The  Rem- 
nants of  Bohemia;"  while  Part  IV,  "Tea,  Tango,  and  Toper  Land,"  will  naturally 
take  the  reader  along  the  "White  Light"  regions  of  Broadway,  and  into  the  city's 
modern  fashionable  sections.  Part  V ,  "The  City  Beyond,'*  will  deal  with  the  suburbs. 


"WHAT  SOUTH  AMERICANS  READ"  IN  THE  AUGUST  BOOKMAN 

The  entire  reading  public  of  any  of  the  South  American  nations  (outside  of  the 
large  metropolitan  centres)  would  not  suffice  to  fill  a  London  street,  in  the  words 
of  one  of  their  oiun  critics.  Moreover,  publishing  is  a  hazardous  enterprise,  forcing 
many,  if  not  most  authors  to  pay  for  their  own  publications.  And  yet,  despite  these 
serious  handicaps  South  America  has  produced  an  imposing  list  of  first-class  novels 
and  tales — genres  left  uncultivated  till  within  recent  days.  Local  colour  abounds; 
historical  romance  and  up-to-date  problem  tales  flourish  in  an  environment  that  itself 
is  the  most  astonishing  novel  of  all.  The  Italian  critic  Ferrero  saw,  some  years  ago, 
in  Aranka's  "Canaan"  the  appearance,  at  last,  of  the  great  American  novel.  Even 
if  his  faith  in  this  Brazilian  writer  was  a  bit  over-enthusiastic,  it  is  an  earnest  of 
ivhat  South  America  has  to  offer  in  the  way  of  narrative  fiction. 
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WHAT  SOUTH  AMERICANS  READ 

BY  ISAAC  GOLDBERG 
II — The  Newspapers.    A  Survey  of  Editors,  Press  and  Policies 


In  that  characteristic  tissue  of  para- 
doxes which  Oscar  WiJde  has  called 
The  Critic  as  Artist,  Ernest  asks,  "But 
what  is  the  ciifference  between  literature 
and  journalism?"  To  which  Gilbert 
facetiously  replies,  "Oh!  journalism  is 
unreadable,  and  literature  is  not  read. 
That  is  all."  ...  . 

Which  explanation,  if  it  be  forgiven 
on  the  Wildean  principle  that  an  artis- 
tic untruth  is  preferable  to  an  uninter- 
esting verity,  omits  the  consideration 
that  sometimes  literature  and  journalism 
become  interchangeable  terms.  This, 
indeed,  has  been  the  case  with  a  large 
proportion  of  the  enduring  literary  out- 
put of  South  America.  Nor  is  that  out- 
put either  unreadable  or  unread. 

The  press  of  South  America  has  been 
and  is  to-day  the  veritable  training- 
ground  of  the  great  writers  of  our 
Southern  neighbour  continent.  In  many 
instances,  due  to  the  scarcity  of  first- 
class  magazines  and  to  the  fact  that  book 
publishing  is  a  different  and  more  diffi- 
cult proposition  than  here  in  North 
America,  the  newspaper  represents  al- 
most the  only  avenue  of  communication 
between  author  and  public.  This  has 
had  its  bad  and  good  effects;  it  has  given 
the  writer  vivacity,  ease,  interest;  it  has 


tended,  on  the  other  hand,  to  lend  to 
much  of  the  better  writings  a  certain 
ephemeral  character  which  at  once  sug- 
gests their  journalistic  origin. 

Latest  statistics — a  science  to  which 
South  Americans  have  not  given  so 
much  attention  in  the  past  as  they  will 
in  the  immediate  future— credit  South 
America  with  some  three  hundred  and 
forty  newspapers.  This  is  a  surpris- 
ingly large  number  when  one  bears  in 
mind  the  relatively  small  number  of 
readers  in  the  vast  area  of  the  republics, 
and  the  relatively  high  prices  asked  for 
the  papers.  Nor  does  this  include  the 
hundreds  of  periodicals  in  all  shapes, 
sizes  and  languages  that  are  issued  in 
the  large  capitals.  Buenos  Ay  res,  for 
instance,  is  the  home  of  no  less  than  five 
hundred  publications,  among  these  being 
some  seventy  newspapers.  Argentine,  it 
will  be  remembered,  contains  the  most 
varied  population  in  South  America,  so 
that  outside  of  the  Spanish  organs  we 
find  a  long  list  of  heterogeneous  publica- 
tions in  English,  French,  Italian,  Ger- 
man, Danish,  Arabic,  Swedish,  Hebrew, 
and  even  Turkish.  Truly  a  journalis- 
tic Tower  of  Babel! 

The  newspapers  are  often  called  such 
by  a  stretching  of  the  term.    There  is 
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the  backwoods  sheet  of  four  pages, 
slapped  together  by  some  village  Gree- 
ley, and  containing  nothing  original 
either  in  news  or  ideas.  We  have  them 
in  segregated  parts  of  our  own  republic. 
The  paper  is  of  poor  quality,  and  this 
applies  even  in  the  case  of  so  great  a 
modern  daily  as  Brazil's  leading  news- 
paper, The  Journal  of  Commerce,  To 
a  North  American  eye,  trained  in  the 
metropolitan  centres,  even  the  better 
journals  are  apt  to  look  small  or  else 
unwieldy,  and  a  Boston  or  New  York 
newsboy  would  find  trouble  holding 
them  under  his  arm.  They  would  crum- 
ple more  easily  than  his  native  stock,  and 
would  stick  out  from,  or  hide  among  his 
other  "extras"  by  virtue  of  their  differ- 
ent proportions. 

The  "newsy,"  however,  has  yet  to 
come  into  his  own  in  South  America. 
The  papers,  when  not  mailed  out  to  sub- 
scribers, are  sold  by  dealers  in  their 
stores-  In  Montevideo,  the  capital  of 
Uruguay,  the  papers  are  distributed  by 
children  on  horseback,  who,  in  "pony 
express"  fashion,  fling  the  copies  in  the 
doorways  as  they  ride  past.  Circulation 
looks  small  when  compared  to  the  high 
North  American  figures,  yet  there  is 
more  than  one  reputed  daily  in  these 
United  States  that  may  well  envy  the 
one  hundred  thousand  mark  enjoyed  by 
the  great  journals  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and 
the  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
boast  of  such  remarkable  institutions  as 
the  Buenos  Ayres  Prensa. 

In  his  Latin  America,  Professor  Shep- 
herd of  Columbia  University  has  noted 
an  interesting  and  humourous  instance 
of  journalistic  reciprocity  between  our 
country  and  the  South  American  repub- 
lics.    "If  the  newspapers  of  the  United 


States,"  he  writes,  "are  apt'  to  give  the 
reading  public  an  impression  that  revo- 
lutions and  earthquakes  are  the  main 
events  of  interest  in  Latin  America,  the 
journals  of  this  area  are  in  turn  equally 
disposed  to  entertain  their  readers  with 
accounts  of  American  railway  wrecks, 
divorce  cases,  and  lynchings!"  Which 
may  go  to  show  that  though  journalists 
may  differ  in  body  the  world  over,  their 
souls  are  nevertheless  remarkably  alike! 

If  the  outward  appearance  of  even  the 
liveliest  of  the  South  American  news- 
papers is  not  so  striking  as  those  nearer 
home,  this  does  not  necessarily  signify 
that  the  editors  or  the  reporteris  are  at 
all  a  sleepy  aggregation.  Foreign  visi- 
tors of  distinction  have  testified  to  the 
ubiquitousness  of  the  staff  photographer. 
One  of  them,  in  fact,  has  gone  so  far 
as  to  say,  in  an  account  of  his  trip  to 
South  America,  that  "when  an  unfortu- 
nate Argentine  wants  to  offer  his  heart 
(always  accompanied  by  his  hand)  to 
the  lady  of  his  choice,  let  him  begin  by 
doubly  locking  all  the  doors  and  her- 
metically closing  all  the  shutters,  if  he 
wishes  to  be  safe  from  intrusion!" 

Sensationalism  is  practically  unknown 
to  the  South  American  press.  "Extras" 
appear  in  the  shape  of  chalked  bulletins 
in  front  of  the  offices  rather  than  in  rau- 
cously announced  special  editions.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  sparing  use 
of  headlines  by  the  editors  may  be  but 
another  evidence  of  this  distaste  for  sen- 
sational methods,  but  here  a  change 
would  be  welcome,  if  only  for  the  sake 
of  the  eye.  Your  modern  "tired  busi- 
ness man,"  who  wants  all  the  news 
boiled  down  in  the  headings  of  the 
items,  and  who  can  read  his  favourite 
journal  in  some  three  or  four  minutes 
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by  merely  glancing  through  the  captions, 
would  feel  lost  in  the  average  South 
American  newspaper.  Telegrams,  even 
those  from  the  scenes  of  the  war,  are 
presented  in  calm,  chronological  order, 
and  do  not  commonly  form  the  germ 
around  which  an  imaginative  writer 
builds  an  exciting,  if  Active,  account. 
Nor  has  the  general  run  of  newspapers 
in  that  part  of  the  world  learned  the 
art  of  displaying  advertising,  which 
often  seems  flung  together  with  the  same 
apparent  carelessness  that  characterises 
the  arrangement  of  news. 

The  press  of  Argentine  and  Chile, 
especially  the  latter,  is  nearest  in  ap- 
proach to  the  type  of  work  with  which 
Americans  are  most  acquainted.  That 
of  Brazil,  more  quiet  in  tone,  is  hardly 
inferior  in  general  worth. 

Buenos  Ayres  contains,  in  its  leading 
newspaper.  La  Prensa  (The  Press) y  one 
of  the  most  noteworthy  establishments 
in  the  world.  La  Prensa,  with  its 
beautiful  five-million-dollar  building  in 
the  Avenue  of  May,  was  founded 
by  Paz,  later  passing  to  his  son  Eze- 
quiel,  with  Ex-Minister  Zeballos  as 
its  recognised  spirit.  Independent  in 
politics.  La  Prensa  is  one  of  the  fore- 
most powers  in  South  American  affairs. 
Every  subscriber  to  this  paper  insures 
his  health  automatically,  so  to  speak,  as 
all  subscribers  are  entitled  to  free  medi- 
cal service.  Scrupulous  cleanliness  is 
the  watchword,  while  employees  are  sur- 
rounded with  all  modern  comforts. 
Special  apartments  for  the  reception  of 
distinguished  visitors  are  maintained. 
But  this  is  merely  the  beginning. 

On  its  roof  is  located  a  practical 
weather  bureau,  while  a  searchlight 
serves  the  double  function  of  heralding 
news  of   importance   and   pointing  out 


the  location  of  large  conflagrations.  And 
if  the  news  be  of  still  greater  interest, 
the  appeal  to  the  eye  cedes  to  appeal  to 
the  ear,  and  a  large  "siren"  emphasises 
the  irony  of  its  name  by  frequent  whis- 
tlings. 

Legal  bureaus,  helps  in  agriculture 
and  related  fields  (Argentine  is  princi- 
pally an  agrarian  state),  musical  instruc- 
tion, prizes  for  heroism,  educational  con- 
tests, lectures,  concerts,  dance-hall,  li- 
brary facilities  and  expositions  form 
some  of  the  additional  activities  in  which 
this  most  versatile  of  newspapers  en- 
gages. It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the 
presses,  type-setting  machines  and  type- 
writers employed  are  all  of  American 
make.  The  average  size  of  the  paper 
compares  well  with  the  leading  New 
York  dailies,  being  sixteen  pages. 

It  is  a  jar  to  the  American  eye  to  take 
up  a  copy  of  this  newspaper  only  to  be 
greeted  with  a  front  page  given  solidly 
over  to  the  short  "want-ads,"  which  our 
own  editors  usually  relegate  to  the  final 
pages.  At  times  this  continues  for  four 
or  five  pages,  so  that  one  must  wade 
through  to  page  six  before  meeting  the 
news  of  the  day. 

In  methods  the  Argentine  press  on  the 
whole  is  influenced  more  by  France  than 
by  Spain  or  England.  The  Nation  {La 
Nacion)  of  Buenos  Ayres  is  not  far  dif- 
ferent from  its  illustrious  contemporary. 
It  has  long  been  a  publisher  of  good, 
original  literature  and  translations  from 
the  French,  English,  Russian,  German 
and  Italian,  at  cheap  prices — a  form  of 
business  to  which  South  American  capi- 
tal is  slow  to  respond,  depending  upon 
Europe  to  lead  the  way  in  recognition  of 
home  talent.  La  Argentina  is  fast  en- 
croaching upon  the  territory  of  the  two 
preceding  journals.     This  is  a  partial 
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victory  for  the  United  States,  as  La  Ar- 
gentina in  its  exterior  appearance  and 
in  its  general  appeal  inclines  to  North 
American  policies. 

The  South  American  reporter  shows 
affinity  with  his  Northern  brother  in 
his  ready  ability  to  concoct  "sob"  stories 
of  welt-known  appeal ;  he  knows,  too, 
how  to  make  his  sport  accounts  attrac- 
tive and  breezy,  even  if  he  doesn't  use 
headings  seven  columns  in  width.  And 
when  we  meet  an  illustrated  article  on 
how  to  dance  the  modern  gavotte,  with 
poses  by  Vernon  Castle  and  his  wife, 
one  wonders  whether  the  world  is  so 
large  after  all.  The  best  music  to  use 
for  this  dance,  we  are  informed  in  a  re- 
cent issue  of  La  Raion  (Buenos  Ayres) 
is  Lincke's  La  LuciSrnaga,  which  is  none 
other  than  our  Broadway  hit,  The  Glow 
Worm,  doing  service  for  the  advance- 
ment of  South  American  terpsichorean 


When  we  come  to  the  leading  papers 
of  Brazil  there  is  a  noticeable  exterior 
change.  Brazilian  journalism,  in  gen- 
eral, is  not  so  "Yankified"  as  that  of 
Argentina,  The  word  "Yankee,"  it 
might  be  remarked  in  passing,  is  not 
necessarily  used  by  our  Southern  friends 
in  a  derogatory  sense.  There  is,  more- 
over, less  provision  for  information  from 
the  outside  world  ;  cablegrams  are  not  so 
frequent,  nor  is  foreign  correspondence 
so  generally  cultivated.  Behind  the  lead- 
ing papers,  however,  are  definite  per- 
sonalities and  political  factions,  which 
give  character  such  as  many  of  the  South 
American  journals  lack.  Merou,  him- 
self of  Argentine,  admits  that  the  lit- 
erary style  of  the  Brazilian  newspaper 
men  is  superior  to  that  of  his  country- 
men. There  is  the  light  French  touch, 
the  day's  chronicle  and  the  refined  com- 
mentary at  which  men  like  Olavo  Bilac 
and  Coelho  Nctto  are  r 
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The  dean  of  Brazilian  journalism,  O 
Jornal  Do  Commerdo,  was  founded  in 
the  same  year  as  the  leading  paper  of 
Chile,  El  Mercurh — 1827.  Its  original 
name  was  The  Spectator.  The  paper  is 
unofficial,  but  reliable,  and  is  housed  in 
an  edifice  quite  worthy  of  the  dignified 
journal.  In  appearance  the  Journal  of 
Commerce  would  seem  to  belie  its  repu- 
tation as  a  great  daily,  noted  for  its  edi- 
torials and  its  accuracy.  The  first  page 
is  usually  quite  as  dull  as  the  last.  News 
from  the  various  republics  has  prece- 
dence, and  even  telegrams  from  the  war 
bureaus  are  arranged  chronologically, 
without  much  comment.  Headings  of 
more  than  one-column  width  are  rare. 


Feature  advertising  would  seem  to  be 
quite  undeveloped.  An  average  Sunday 
edition  of  some  twenty  pages  is  more 
than  half  taken  up  with  advertisements, 
quite  the  American  proportions;  but  the 
advertisements,  instead  of  tempting  one 
away  from  the  reading  matter,  as  in  our 
own  case,  are  forbidding.  Yet  the  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce  is  a  powerful  rival  of 
its  contemporaries  in  the  other  leading 
republics,  and  has  schooled  not  a  few  of 
the  writers  whose  names  were  to  become 
intellectual  passwords  in  Brazil. 

The  press  of  Chile  is  influenced  by 
England  rather  than  France.  Despite 
small  circulation  the  influence  is  large, 
and  much  attention  is  given  to  political 
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events  and  social  questions.  The  place 
which  La  Prensa  holds  in  Argentine  and 
OJornalDo  Commerdo  in  Brazil  is  here 
held  by  the  enterprising  syndicate  called 
El  Mercurio  {The  Mercury).  This 
newspaper  has  been  called  the  Times  of 
South  America,  enjoying,  according  to 
Francis  J.  G.  Maitland,  in  his  recent 
Chile:  lis  Land  and  People,  a  reputa- 
tion and  inlluencc  in  our  neighbour  con- 
tinent similar  to  that  of  the  great  Eng- 
lish daily  in  its  own  sphere. 

El  Mercurio  was  founded  in  1827  by 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  owner, 
and  its  first  issue  came  out  in  a  most 
unpretentious  fashion,  being  printed  on 
a  humble  piece  of  letter-paper.     Its  of- 


fices arc  noted,  even  as  those  of  Ai^n- 
tinc's  La  Prensa,  as  being  the  most  lux- 
urious in  the  country.  The  Mercury 
was  English  from  the  very  beginning, 
since  it  was  the  result  of  an  English 
settler's  enterprise.  Don  Agostino  Ed- 
wards has  shown  himself  to  be  a  worthy 
descendant  of  the  founder,  since  it  was 
due  to  his  acumen  that  simultaneous  is- 
sues of  the  paper  were  started  in  Val- 
paraiso and  Santiago  some  years  before 
the  idea  came  to  Lord  NorthclifEe  of 
issuing  simultaneous  editions  of  the 
Daily  Mail  in  London  and  Manchester. 
Edwards  controls  a  large  chain  of  news- 
papers   throughout    the   country;    The 
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Mercury    has  been   a  success   from  the 
very  beginning. 

In  appearance  The  Mercury  is  much 
smaller  than  such  a  typographical  des- 
ert as  the  Brazilian  Journal  of  Corn- 
representative  journals,  even  if  not  so 
lively  in  tone.  It  is  published  in  the 
evening  under  the  name  Las  Ultimas 
Notkias     (The    Latest    News).      Thr 
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Mercury  is  quite  as  well  equipped  as 
The  Press.  Not  only  is  the  machinery 
of  the  latest  make,  but  fast  colour 
presses  provide  supplements  for  week- 
lies, vifhile  the  illustrations  measure  up 
to  our  own  product.  What  has  been 
said  of  the  Argentine  photographer  ap- 
plies with  equal  emphasis  to  the  camera- 
man of  the  Chile  newspapers.  While 
we  are  on  the  matter  of  illustrations  we 
might  mention  that  cartoons  in  the  col- 
umns of  the  daily  press  are  a  rarity  in 
South    America,    compared    to    the    fre- 


quency with  which  they  appear  in  the 
large  American  dailies.  What  drawing 
is  done  appears  in  such  magazines  as  the 
semi-weekly  Caras  Y  Caretas  (Faces 
and  Masks)  of  Buenos  Ayres,  El  Chi- 
leno   (The  Chilean)    and  others. 

The  newspapers  mentioned  in  the 
above  synopsis,  of  course,  are  the  leading 
ones  of  their  nations.  It  would  not  be 
fair  to  judge  the  entire  press  of  South 
America  by  these  specimens,  any  more 
than  it  would  be  fair  to  judge  American 
journalism  by  the  New  York  IVorld. 
As  indications  of  the  continent's  poten- 
tialities and  possibilities,  however,  they 
are  especially  important  to  those  of  us 
in  the  North  who  have,  until  lately, 
been  too  prone  (both  intellectually  and 
commercially)  to  look  down  upon  these 
people  in  more  than  the  geographical 
sense. 

The  wiliness  of  editors  the  world  over 
is  well  illustrated  in  one  of  the  anecdotes 
which  former  Prime  Minister  Clemen- 
ceau  of  France  has  included  in  the  de- 
lightful account  of  his  South  American 
trip.  "Having  gone  there  intending  to 
interview  the  editor  in  my  own  way," 
he  writes,  with  reference  to  a  visit  to  an 
editor  in  Uruguay,  "the  tables  were 
turned  on  me  and  a  volley  of  questions 
fired  off  at  me.  Next  morning  there 
appeared  the  very  interview  I  had  been 
avoiding,  and  all  my  'Oh's'  and  'AhV 
were  cunningly  interpreted  to  make  up 
a  tale.  Consequently,  all  I  can  report 
of  Uruguay  journalism  is  that  my  con- 
freres of  Montevideo  excel  in  the  art  of 
the  Abbe  de  I'Epee,  who  managed  to 
make  the  dumb  talk.  I  trust  this  re- 
mark will  be  taken  as  praise." 

It  might  be  mentioned,  in  passing, 
that  Uruguay  does  not  enjoy  a  free 
press,  but  Buenos  Ayres  is  so  near  to 
Montevideo,  across  the  river  La  Plata. 
that  the  Uruguay  business  man  may 
read  the  Argentine  papers  at  his  break- 
fast table.  Near  Buenos  Ayres,  too, 
we  find  one  of  the  journalistic  curiosities 
of  South  America,  At  the  Open  Door 
Asylum  for  the  Insane  there  is  issued 
a  tri-lingual  publication  entitled  Ecos  de 
las  Mercedes.     Articles  are  printed   in 
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Spanish,  Italian  and  French.  The  paper 
is  written  and  published  by  madmen! 
Nor  is  it  necessarily  a  reflection  upon 
our  sane  journalists  if  the  reading  mat- 
ter differs  very  little  from  what  we  get 
in  our  favourite  periodicals. 

Journalism  in  South  America  is  more 
personal  than  our  own.  Personalism  of 
this  nature  is  usually  taken  as  a  sign  of 
an  early  stage  in  newspaper  develop- 
ment, and  if  it  has  disappeared  in  the 
large  press  of  our  metropolitan  centres 
it  is  Still  to  be  found  flourishing  in 
country  districts  as  well  as  in  such 
highly  developed  institutions  as  the  Jew- 
ish press  of  New  York.  The  South 
American  to-day,  even  as  we  ourselves 
in  the  days  of  Greeley  and  Dana,  feels 
more  or  less  a  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  man  whose  editorials  he  reads. 
And  it  should  be  recalled,  in  this  con- 
nection, that  in  many  parts  of  the  South- 
ern continent  the  editorial,  and  not  the 
news,  is  the  important  part  of  the  news- 
paper. We  may  expect  to  find  among 
the  editors  of  these  papers  men  who  ac- 
cupy,  in  popular  esteem  and  in  power 
among  the  people,  quite  the  places  that 
Dana  and  Greeley  held  here. 

Men  like  Quintano  Bocayuva  of  the 
Brazilian  journal  O  Paix  {The  Na- 
tion) have  their  names  linked  forever 
with  the  great  abolitionist  movement. 
In  parliament,  on  the  rostrum,  in  the 
press,  his  labours,  finally  crowned  with 


success,  were  devoted  almost  entirely  to 
the  great  cause  of  freeing  the  slaves  and 
instituting  the  republican  idea  in  the 
empire.  Everything  from  the  man's 
mouth  or  pen  breathes  the  spirit  of  a 
broad  Americanism. 

Machado  de  Assis,  whom  we  have 
met  previously  as  one  of  the  chief  orna- 
ments of  his  country's  letters,  is  no  less 
prominent  in  journalism.  He  was  a 
writer  of  excellent  Portuguese,  a  lan- 
guage whose  beauties  have  yet  to  be  gen- 
erally appreciated  in  the  Western  hemi- 
sphere. His  spontaneous  humour  re- 
called the  Englishman,  Sterne,  while  his 
treatment  of  every-day  types  and  situa- 
tions had  about  it  what  has  been  well 
termed  "a  mysterious  perfume  of  dis- 
tinction." This  writer  of  fragile,  deli- 
cate phrases  was  a  son  of  the  tropics  in 
whom  there  reigned  an  Anglo-Saxon 
self-mastery. 

Carlos  de  Laet, known  for  his  Saturday 
section  in  the  Jornal  do  Brazil  [Brazil- 
ian Journal),  represents  an  older  type, 
religious,  with  monarchic  tendencies. 
Here  is  a  solid  humanist,  a  penetrating 
philosopher,  whose  pen  is  feared  by  all 
his  enemies.  Despite  the  fact  that  he  is 
of  the  old  regime,  he  has  his  large  fol- 
lowing. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  figures 
in  South  American  journalism  as  a 
whole  is  that  of  Ruy  Barbosa,  who,  in 
November  of  the  past  year,  received  a 
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popular  ovation  that  left  unmistakably 
in  his  heart  a  deep  sense  of  what  he  is 
to  the  Brazilian  people.  Born  in  1849 
at  Bahia,  he  has  covered  in  his  active 
career  many  fields,  and  has  risen  to  emi- 
nence in  philology,  education,  pedagogy, 
politics,  journalism  and  oratory.  He  at- 
tended The  Hague  Peace  Conference 
of  1907.  He  has  been  editor  of  the 
Diario  de  Noticias,  the  Imprensa  and 
the  Jornal  do  Brazil.  His  vast  erudi- 
tion and  mastery  of  the  word  have  made 
him  a  dangerous  polemist.  At  the  death 
of  Machado  de  Assis  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Brazilian  Academy  of 
Letters. 


sense  of  humour  devoid  of  buffoonery — 
something  many  of  our  own  dailies 
could  import  without  suffering  thereby 
— a  skilled  touch  in  developing  an  unex- 
pected point  of  view  and  a  style  that  can 
express  the  most  tenuous  and  delicate 
caprices  of  an  inexhaustible  fantasy. 

Carlos  Silva  Vildosola,  at  various 
times  editor  or  collaborator  on  El  Chi- 
leno  (one  of  Chile's  leading  comic  pub- 
lications), El  Porvenir  (Santiago)  and 
El  Pais  (Concepcion),  was  bom  in 
Araucana,  1872.  As  London  correspon- 
dent of  the  great  El  Mercurio,  and  as 
editor  for  many  years  of  that  in- 
fluential  periodical,   he   quickly  earned 
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No  less  interesting  is  the  dominant 
personality  of  Jose  Carlos  Rodriguez, 
editor  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  Rio 
de  Janeiro.  He  is  favourably  known  in 
our  own  country,  having  lived  here  for  a 
long  time.  Possessing  an  excellent  ac- 
quaintance with  foreign  literatures,  espe- 
cially that  of  England  and  the  United 
States,  he  writes  English  with  ease,  as 
is  attested  in  his  book  The  Panama 
Canal, 

Men  like  Coelho  Netto  and  Araujo, 
both  of  them  skilful  stylists,  the  first 
known  equally  well  in  poetry  and  fic- 
tion, the  second  for  his  originality  in 
journalistic  topics,  are  but  further 
proofs  of  the  versatile  turn  of  South 
America's  public  minds.  Araujo,  after 
abandoning  a  medical  career,  founded 
the  Gazeta  De  Noticias,  one  of  the  lead- 
ing organs  in  Rio.  He  is  noted  for  pos- 
sessing a  sarcastic  vein  free  of  venom,  a 


a  name  for  his  nationalist  sentiments 
and  his  penetrating  writings  in  politics 
and  sociology.  He  has  written  on  "The 
Mission  of  the  Press  in  Modern  So- 
ciety," and  "The  English  and  French 
Press." 

An  interesting  anecdote  recounted  by 
Vildosola  is  worth  a  hasty  reference  be- 
cause of  the  fascinating  style  and  the 
sweet,  unique  sentiment  underlying  the 
original.  In  early  childhood  one  of  his 
teachers  had  been  a  certain  Don  Clc- 
mente,  well  named,  for  he  was  indeed 
clement  to  his  favourite  pupil,  the  fu- 
ture editor  of  Chile's  greatest  news- 
paper. Young  Vildosola  had  always  sat 
first  in  the  class,  until,  on  one  fated  day, 
he  slipped  down  to  the  ignominious  posi- 
tion of  sixth.  This  hurt  the  teacher  no 
less,  if  not  more,  than  the  pupil.  The 
latter  was  asked  to  stay  "after  school." 
The   much    feared    castigation    arrived, 
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and  it  was  merely  "Learn  the  conjuga- 
tion of  the  verb  'to  have'!"  from  die 
stern  lips  of  Don  Clemente.  Vildosola, 
unaware  of  what  his  teacher  was  up  to, 
did  as  he  was  told.  Next  morning,  with 
almost  savage  ferocity,  Don  Clemente 
began  the  day's  lessons.  "Present  in- 
dicative of  the  verb  'to  have' !"  he  de- 
manded of  the  first  pupil.  The  sudden- 
ness of  the  demand  defeated  pupil  num- 
ber one.  The  next  faltered  and  was 
mercilessly  sacrificed;  number  three  met 
a  similar  fate;  four  and  five,  perhaps 
never  suspecting  such  a  question,  went 
down  to  defeat.  Number  six  was  Vil- 
dosola, "Present  indicative  of  the  verb 
'to  have'!",  vociferated  Don  Clemente. 
And  the  youngster,  having  followed  his 
teacher's  advice,  gave  it  without  error. 
First  place  in  the  class  was  again  his  I 
Don  Clemente,  in  order  to  achieve  this 
happy  event,  had  "cheated"  for  his  fa- 
vourite pupil  by  warning  him  in  ad- 
vance! Upon  reading  of  the  death  of 
Don  Clemente,  Vildosola,  instead  of  in- 
scribing a  dry  obituary,  was  moved  to 
the  writing  of  this  anecdote,  one  of  the 
many  gems  that  has  come  from  his  pen. 

Another  of  the  representative  journal- 
ists of  Chile  is  Misael  Correa  Pastenc, 
After  starting,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two, 
on  El  Constitucional,  going  thence  to 
La  Llbertad  till  1897,  then  to  La  Patria 
for  three  years  more,  he  became  assistant 
editor  of  the  Valparaiso  La  Union. 
Three  years  later  found  him  on  El 
Diario  Iluftrada.  The  latter  news- 
paper, in  the  words  of  the  well-known 
Chilean  writer  Don  Pedro  Pablo  Figue- 
roa,  produced  in  national  journalism,  as 
regards  its  modern  style  and  conceptions, 
the  same  improvement  as  did  the  Mer- 
turio  in  the  matter  of  printing  and  for- 
mat. Pastene,  a  supporter  of  the 
younger  clement,  recalls  in  his  style  the 
correctness  of  Valcra  with  the  freedom 
of  Pereda, 

Among  the  leading  newspaper  hu- 
mourists we  find  Miguel  Angel  Gar- 
gari,  whose  pseudonym  is,  quite  humbly, 
"Nadir."  Gargari  has  edited  La  Saeta. 
Los  Lanes,  La  Tarde.  El  Imparcial  and 
La  Prensa.    His  genial  style  in  the  news- 


paper column  has  won  him  favour  on 
the  vaudeville  stage  through  the  medium 
of  clever  monologues  in  the  same  fash- 
ion. Gargari  has  been  called  the  most 
gifted  humourist  of  both  Chile's  press 
and  its  literature.  A  characteristic  sat- 
ire, in  this  case  against  his  own  journal- 
istic profession,  may  serve  as  an  intro- 
duction to  his  humour.  Labouring,  as 
the  satire  here  does,  under  the  double 


disadvantage  of  translation  and  conden- 
sation, it  is  but  a  poor  tribute  to  so  de- 
serving a  writer. 

A  journalist  dies  and  finds  himself 
wafted  up  to  heaven.  Arriving  there  he 
asks  for  entrance  into  the  realms  wliere 
no  blue  pencils  shall  ever  more  wrack 
his  soul.  St.  Peter,  however,  when  he 
learns  that  the  newcomer  is  a  journal- 
ist, obdurately  refuses  him  admission. 
Pressed  for  an  explanation,  St.  Peter 
recounts  the  story  of  the  original  har- 
mony in  heaven  until  the  revolt  of  Lu- 
cifer. This  is  couched  in  newspaper 
terms,  with  Lucifer  made  out  as  a  ce- 
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lestial  muck-raker  who  revolted  against 
the  editor-in-chief,  God,  with  the  result 
that  the  muck-raker  was  banished.  As 
St.  Peter  told  the  story,  another  appli- 
cant for  heaven  came,  with  a  special 
note,  telling  that  although  he  was  a  bad 
man  on  earth,  there  were  extenuating 
circumstances,  and  that  he  had  also  done 
good  as  an  official  in  a  religious  insti- 
tution. The  man  was  allowed  to  enter, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  journalist. 
"What!"  protested  the  latter  to  the 
guardian  of  heaven's  gates,  "you  allow 
to  enter  such  a  worthless  creature  on  the 

mere    pretence    that ."      St.    Peter 

smiled  ironically.  "That  note,"  he  re- 
plied with  scorn,  "was  a  trick  of  mine. 
You  see,  you  are  not  yet  in  heaven  when 
you  revert  to  your  natural,  journalistic 
perverseness  of  mind,  and  begin  to  find 
fault,  just  like  our  original  fault-finder 
up  here.  No!  Journalists  cannot  enter 
heaven !" 

To  give  the  journalist,  as  original  an- 
cestor, no  less  a  personage  than  the 
Devil,  and  to  relate  in  a  modern  quasi- 
myth  form  the  origin  of  it  all,  is  a  com- 
bination of  Gilbert  and  Ovid  that 
proves  quite  irresistible.  Gargari  tells 
the  tale  above  paraphrased  in  rapidly 
flowing  narrative,  free  from  the  slap- 
stick methods  to  which  our  own  news- 
paper humourists  stoop  too  willingly  and 
too  often. 

There  is  such  a  wide  choice  to  be  made 
of  editors  and  newspaper  men  who  have 
served  their  apprenticeship  in  the  press 
and  graduated  into  the  more  lee:itimate 
fields    of    literature    that    one    can    but 


choose  a  name  here  and  there  that  must 
stand  for  a  host  of  others. 

Juan  Pable  Echagiie,  born  in  San 
Juan,  1877,  made  his  reputation  on  the 
staffs  of  La  Nacion,  El  Pais,  El  Diario, 
El  Tiempo,  El  Heraldo  and  the  princi- 
pal dailies  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
His  audacious  sincerity,  more  dangerous 
there  than  here,  immediately  attracted 
attention  from  the  intellectual  circles  of 
a  nation  that  still,  according  to  native 
confessions,  writes  criticism  with  the  pen 
dipped  in  sugar.  Antonio  Monteavaro 
(born  in  the  same  year  as  Echagiie), 
editor  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Nation,  has 
won  signal  praise  from  Dr.  Jose  Ingeg- 
nieros,  himself  one  of  Argentine's  fore- 
most scientists.  "Monteavaro,"  says 
Ingegnieros,  "has  certain  intellectual 
characteristics  which  bring  out  in  per- 
sonal relief  everything  that  he  writes. 
His  mind  is  as  agile  as  his  style.  Words 
sparkle  from  under  his  pen  like  smiling 
pyrotechnics,  giving  to  every  phrase  the 
distinction  of  the  picturesque  and  the 
charm  of  grace."  The  man  who  can 
write  an  expression  like  "smiling  pyro- 
technics" is  himself  no  mean  journalist. 

Raul  Montero  Bustamente,  born  in 
Uruguav,  1 88 1,  is  an  example  of  the 
self-made  man  who  boasts  no  school  but 
that  of  experience.  He  writes  of  him- 
self, "I  never  took  any  college  courses 
nor  did  I  ever  know  the  discipline  of 
any  method.  I  came  into  intellectual 
life  through  accident,  without  desiring 
it  or  even  knowing  it.  carried  along  by 
irresistible  atavistic  tendencies  and  by 
the  romanticism  of  my  character." 
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That  journalism,  however,  sails  no 
unimpeded  course  in  South  America, 
may  be  gleaned  from  the  reply  of  Clovis 
Bevilaqua  to  Joao  do  Rio,  one  of  the 
best  writers  of  the  younger  generation 
in  Brazil.  Said  Bevilaqua,  "Although  I 
read  the  papers  continually,  I  am  not 
very  sympathetic  to  journalism.  With- 
out denying  that  the  press  has  a  cer- 
tain value  as  a  cultural  element,  I  find 
that  those  who  devote  themselves  to 
it  exhaust  their  energies  and  breed  su- 
perficiality. .  .  .  Journalism  agitates 
the  passions  more  often  than  it  clarifies 
opinion.  ...  It  is  a  strong  projection 
of  light  enveloped  in  a  thick  fog  of 
smoke.'' 

All  of  which  brings  us  back  to  Wilde's 
paradox  regarding  literature  and  jour- 
nalism. Nor  is  this  view  of  journalism 
without  its  staunch  supporters  in  this 
country.  After  all,  it  is  a  question  of 
just  what  is  meant  by  journalism.  The 
irrepressible  Bernard  Shaw,  for  instance, 
has  told  us  in  his  Sanity  of  Art  that 

I  am  also  a  journalist,  proud  of  it,  de- 
liberately cutting  out  of  my  works  all  that 
is  not  journalism,  convinced  that  nothing 
that  is  not  journalism  will  live  long  as  lit- 
erature, or  be  of  any  use  whilst  it  does 
live.  I  deal  with  all  periods;  but  I  never 
study  any  period  but  the  present,  which  I 
have  not  yet  mastered  and  never  shall;  and 
as  a  dramatist  I  have  no  clue  to  any  histori- 
cal or  other  personage  save  that  part  of  him 
which  is  also  myself,  and  which  may  be 
nine-tenths  of  him  or  ninety-nine  hundredths, 
as  the  case  may  be  (if,  indeed,  I  do  not 
transcend  the  creature),  but  which,  anyhow, 
is  all  that  can  ever  come  within  my  knowl- 
edge of  his  soul.  The  man  who  writes  about 
himself  and  his  own  time  is  the  only  man 


who  writes  about  all  people  and  all  time. 
The  other  sort  of  man,  who  believes  that 
he  and  his  period  are  so  distinct  from  all 
other  men  and  periods  that  it  would  be  im- 
modest and  irrelevant  to  allude  to  them  or 
assume  that  they  could  interest  any  one  but 
himself  and  his  contemporaries,  is  the  most 
infatuated  of  all  egotists,  and  consequently 
the  most  unreadable  and  negligible  of  all 
the  authors.  And  so,  let  others  cultivate 
what  they  call  literature:  journalism  for  me! 

Not  that  Shaw  has  said  anything 
really  new  in  this  gay  paragraph.  He 
has  merely  taken  what  most  of  us  al- 
ways called  good  literature  and  labelled 
it  "journalism"  in  order  to  emphasise  the 
proposition  that  posterity  can  be  inter- 
ested only  in  those  traits  of  man's  writ- 
ings which  are  always  contemporary  be- 
cause always  human.  But  there  is  vir- 
tue in  the  paradox.  If  journalism,  not 
only  in  South  America,  but  also  nearer 
home,  is  open  to  the  criticism  levelled  at 
it  by  Bevilaqua,  it  is  also  producing  the 
type  of  product  which  Shaw  has  indi- 
cated in  his  own  impertinent  fashion.  As 
far  as  South  America  is  concerned, 
when  one  considers  the  history  of  the 
republics,  their  native  and  foreign  prob- 
lems, their  political  instability  of  yes- 
terday, the  impediments  to  education 
and  the  general  economic  unrest,  the 
progress  made  by  its  journalism  in  the 
past  fifty  years  is  nothing  less  than  pro- 
digious. 

This  is  but  a  sign  of  what  is  there 
going  on  in  all  departments  of  human 
relations,  and  is  an  earnest  of  future  in- 
tellectual accomplishment  that  shall 
awaken  the  United  States  from  a  leth- 
argy that  does  both  itself  and  South 
America  a  deep  wrong. 
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They,  arc  telling  a  story — sometimes 
when  the  prattle  of  the  ateliers  lan- 
guishes and  the  oldest  critic  has  been  de- 
rided to  exhaustion— of  a  certain  young 
painter  who,  in  a  frenzy  of  discourage- 
ment with  a  landscape  that  would  not 
blodc  in  to  his  satisfaction,  suddenly 
dipped  his  broadest  brush  in  orange-ver- 
milion and  banded  the  offending  can- 
vas across  with  frantic,  shrieking  stripes. 
The  surprised  protestations  of  his 
studio-mate  served  merely  to  drive  him 
into  wilder  fury.  Madly  he  vented  his 
disgust  in  great  gashes  of  blues  and 
greens,  in  indiscriminate  swirls  of  pur- 
ples and  yellows.  Then,  when  all  signs 
of  landscape  had  been  quite  obliterated, 
he  put  on  his  hat  and  went  out,  leaving 
the  horrid  thing  still  on  the  easel. 

Next  day — so  runs  the  tale — a  dev- 
otee of  Futurism  came  along,  went  into 
ecstasies  over  the  "fine,  free  passion  of 
the  work,"  and  bought  it  on  the  spot  to 
hang  in  her  boudoir.  And  now  they  say 
that  young  man  is  turning  out  "Futu- 
rist" paintings  at  the  rate  of  twelve  a 
week — ^and  making  a  very  good  thing 
of  it,  too. 

Which  incident  may  not,  to  be  sure, 
be  altogether  accurate.  Artists  are  said 
to  be  very  imaginative  folk,  and  it  has 
been  shrewdly  suggested  that  this  yarn 
bears  suspicious  family  resemblance  to 
the  old  donkey's-tail  anecdote  that  has 
been  going  the  rounds  ever  since  Im- 
pressionism came  into  the  first  furore  of 
its  vogue.  But  it  seems  foolhardy  to  pry 
too  closely  into  details  of  fact  where 
the  underlying  truth  is  as  significant  as 
in  this  case. 

For  though  it  may  be  natural  and  sal- 
utary to  discuss  at  length  only  our  more 
inspired  works  and  expressions,  the  fact 
remains  that,  for  the  great  bulk  of  our 


population,  this  is  the  day  of  the  some- 
thing-just-as-good-for-half-the-money.  It 
is  the  dav  of  stucco  houses  and  false 
mantelpieces,  of  arts  and  crafts  furni- 
ture and  hand-coloured  reproductions 
from  old  masters,  of  five-star  extras  and 
"easy  payments"  and  gold-filled  watches. 
And  it  is  in  the  midst  of  this  atmosphere 
that  there  has  been  evolved  a  Grub 
Street  new  with  a  magnitude  and  pre- 
cision of  newness  that  would  stagger 
even  the  enterprising  Mr.  Jasper  Mill- 
vain  who,  over  quarter  of  a  century  ago, 
so  cleverly  scented  which  way  the  artis- 
tic trade  winds  were  blowing. 

Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  famous  definition 
of  the  term,  for  all  time  identified  Grub 
Street  with  works  of  a  "temporary"  na- 
ture; and  it  is  on  this  score  that  pretty 
nearly  every  one  from  Dryden  and  Pope 
down  to  the  latest  British-weekly  essay- 
ist has  stigmatised  it.  But  amid  the  in- 
tensive scheme  of  modernity,  the  mo- 
ment— each  little  electric  will-o'-the- 
wisp  flash  of  eternity — ^has  come  to  ac- 
quire an  importance  unnecessary  to  it  in 
any  earlier  epoch.  It  is  an  importance 
less  rhapsodic  than  that  the  poets  have 
prayed  for  it,  but  more  dynamic.  And 
these  works  which  are  fashioned,  like  a 
cigarette  or  a  demi-tasse,  only  for  the 
moment's  enlivenment,  take  on  a  new 
and  unwonted  importance  in  proportion. 
"Popular!"  is  the  inferentially  deroga- 
tive epithet  with  which  the  higher  criti- 
cism is  still  inclined  to  dismiss  even  the 
most  ambitious  of  them.  Conscien- 
tiously, though,  "proletarian"  would 
seem  a  fitter  designation — and  in  this 
day  of  democracy  rampant,  it  is  scarcely 
wise  summarily  to  dismiss  anything  pro- 
letarian. 

Some  one  with  a  pcriscoplc  knack  of 
statistics  recently  estimated  that  one- 
tenth  of  the  entire  population  of  the 
United    States   to-day   subsists   through 
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helping,  in  one  fashion  or  another,  pro- 
vide entertainment  for  the  other  nine- 
tenths.  Calling  our  population  roughly 
a  hundred  million,  as  we  roughly  do 
nowadays,  that  would  mean  ten  million 
people  thus  engaged.  Even  making  due 
allowance  for  those  whose  concern  is 
solely  with  mechanical  ends — printers, 
engravers,  electricians,  and  folk  of  that 
sort — this  is  an  unprecedented  creative 
proportion.  It  means  that,  as  the  later 
Henry  James  might  put  it.  Grub  Street 
has  suddenly  come  down  to  earth — 
Grub  Street  and  all  the  artistic  high- 
ways adjacent. 

The  scurrilous  pen  and  the  invective 
style,  once  its  unfailing  attributes,  have 
been  quite  superseded.  The  down-at- 
the-heel  little  thoroughfare  has  at  length 
taken  unto  itself  the  normal  standards 
of  the  average  contemporary  man.  It  is 
this  which  constitutes  its  latest  phase  so 
very  decidedly  a  revolution.  It  has 
barkened  to  the  great  twentieth-century 
doctrines  of  efficiency  until  waste  has  be- 
come, among  artistic  workers,  a  thing 
as  odious  as  it  is  held  in  a  packing- 
house. That  IS  the  great  secret  of  this 
transformation. 

Five  or  six  years  ago — to  cite  a  strik- 
ing case  in  point — ^before  he  had  won 
"serious  attention"  by  dramatising  the 
Pons  and  Schmuck  of  the  East  Side 
coat-and-suit  trade  and  fencing  the 
astounding  Mr.  Wallingford  about  with 
a  proscenium-arch,  George  Cohan  wrote 
a  play  called  Popularity,  It  was  pro- 
jected as  a  serious  study  of  certain 
phases  in  the  life  of  that  fast-dwindling 
species,  the  "matinee  idol."  In  that  day, 
however,  the  creator  of  Little  Johnny 
Jones  and  Forty-Five  Minutes  from 
Broadway  had  not  yet  learned  all  the 
intricate  mental  processes  requisite  to 
the  performances  of  miracle  men — and 
the  play  failed  almost  as  rapidly  and  un- 
restrainedly as  its  author  can  dance. 
To-day  very  few  people  are  so  inconsid- 
erate as  to  remember  it.  But  thousands 
do  remember  its  uproarious  reincarna- 
tion, wherein,  to  the  accompaniment  of 
that  nervously  lilting  music  peculiar  to 
his    composition,    George    Cohan    lam- 


pooned all  his  erstwhile  pretensions  to 
gravity — the  musical-comedy  version 
known  as  The  Man  Who  Owns  Broad- 
way, Throughout  the  season  that  piece, 
it  will  be  recalled,  with  Raymond  Hitch- 
cock in  the  title  role,  jammed  the  New 
York  Theatre  nightly.  By  unequivo- 
cally accepting  the  public  estimate  of 
this,  his  first  serious  attempt,  and  caus- 
ing his  characters  to  jeer  with  the  audi- 
ence at  it,  Mr.  Cohan  had  turned  a 
dull  failure  into  a  flambuoyant  "box- 
office"  success. 

If  this  were  simply  a  matter  of  re- 
vision, however,  it  would  not  be  espe- 
cially noteworthy.  Revision  is  the  com- 
mon lot  of  dramatic  work.  As  Mr. 
Daniel  Frohman  has  summed  the  matter 
up,  "plays  are  not  written — they  are  re- 
written." But  George  Cohan  and  that 
agile  "Futurist  painter"  did  much  more 
than  merely  revise.  The  proof  of  their 
modernity  lies  in  their  unhesitating  sac- 
rifice of  the  substance  of  a  dream  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  moment.  They  elimi- 
nated waste. 

To-day  waste  is  being  eliminated  in 
every  artistic  sphere  without  any  such 
necessity  for  revision.  Systematisa- 
tion  has  so  far  progressed  within  the  last 
five  years  that  talents  and  themes  are 
now  finding  their  best  working  level  au- 
tomatically, as  it  were.  At  a  time  when 
the  "under  dog"  is  being  treated  with  a 
respect  wholly  unaccustomed  to  him,  the 
under  dogs — that  is,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  inspiration — of  the  arts  have 
found  unstinted  means  of  expression. 
And  whatever  may  be  the  individual 
merits  or  demerits  of  works  thus  pro- 
duced, the  spirit  of  the  thing  has  its 
roots  deep  down  within  the  heart  of  to- 
day. 

All  of  which  makes  it  singularly  ap- 
propriate that  one  of  the  chief  aids  in 
establishing  this  order  has  come  through 
a  machine.  The  triumph  of  moving  pic- 
tures has  been  such  a  vivid,  arresting 
thing  in  Itself,  that,  for  all  the  comment 
it  has  called  forth,  the  writers'  part  in 
it  has  been  largely  overlooked.  That 
part  amounts,  though — to  use  the  most 
over-worked   word   in    all    the   modern 
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vernacular — to  a  romance.  Fluttering 
their  dumb,  palpitant  shadow-folk  across 
the  screen,  moving  pictures  have  com- 
passed for  the  writer  the  great  literary 
triumph  of  mind  over  printed  matter. 

II 
Only  recently  have  any  of  the  cine- 
matograph companies  been  giving  credit 
on  the  programme  to  the  various  "au- 
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thors"  responsible  for  each  day's  offer- 
ings. Prior  to  this,  a  regular  dramatist 
at  a  rehearsal  of  his  own  play  was  not 
more  innocuous  than  the  photo-play- 
wright remained  so  far  as  the  public  was 
concerned.  It  is  not  the  least  evidence 
of  the  new  spirit  which  has  taken  pos- 
session of  Grub  Street  that  so  many 
aspiring  writers,  under  such  conditions, 
were  drawn  to  this  work.  Certainly 
no  hope  of  that  fame  of  which  Grub 
Street  through  the  ages  has  dreamed  in 


its  garrets  could  have  prompted  them  In 
the  beginning.  Yet  fame  has  come,  after 
a  fashion.  To-day  such  names  as  Ban- 
nister Merwin,  H.  Pathe  Lehrman,  E. 
W.  Sargent,  Marc  Edmund  Jones,  and 
Russell  Smith — to  choose  a  few  at  ran- 
dom— have  become  things  to  conjure 
with  in  the  profession.  And  scattered 
out  across  the  country  arc  at  least  ten 
thousand  others,  according  to  conserva- 
tive estimate,  all  eagerly,  tirelessly  turn- 
ing out  motion-picture  plays. 

What  could  be  more  typically,  faith- 
fully American!  Since  anything  ap- 
proaching nationality  of  expression  has 
been  achieved  by  us,  we  have  been  uni- 
formly weak  as  stylists,  as  we  have  been 
uniformly  fecund  as  builders  of  situa- 
tions. In  the  headlong  rush  to  express 
all  the  emotions  teeming  within  us,  there 
simply  has  been  no  time  for  the  delicious 
quest  of  the  mot  juste,  the  fastidious 
perfection  of  the  sensitively  shaded  line. 
Here,  though,  at  one  fell  swoop,  as  it 
were,  all  need  for  such  subtleties  was 
swept  away.  The  play  became  the  thing 
with~a  comprehensiveness  undreamed  of 
by  Shakespeare's  lyric  dictum.  Plot — 
plot — plot !  Action — action — action ! 
That  was  all  that  was  required.  And 
precisely  because  it  is  in  those  terms  that 
eleven- twelfths  of  Grub  Street  habit- 
ually thinks,  there  were  opened  up  pos- 
sibilities of  downright  honesty  of  ex- 
pression never  before  quite  feasible — as 
witness  the  rise  of  this  same  Russell 
Smith.  That  is  sufficiently  representative. 

Smith  dabbled  a  bit  in  newspaper 
work  in  New  York,  "tried  his  hand  at 
short  stories ;  but  Smith  could  not  write. 
He  admits  it  freely  himself.  He  could, 
though,  construct  most  amazing  and 
wondrous  plots.  Naturally,  spontane- 
ously they  flowed  from  him  in  bizarre 
and  ceaseless  succession.  If  his  collar- 
button  rolled  under  the  bed  when  he 
was  dressing,  while  still  he  was  on  his 
knees  fumbling  for  it,  his  imagination 
was  already  ofF  on  an  intricate  series  of 
events  suggested  by  the  incident.  If  an 
apple-cart  overturned  or  a  man's  hat 
blew  off  as  he  passed  along  the  street, 
immediately  he  elaborated  the  affair  into 
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a  sequence  of  Arabian  Nights'  marvels. 
One  evening  when  he  was  fabricating 
such  an  adventure  for  the  amusement 
of  a  group  of  friends,  some  one  suggested 
that  he  was  unfolding  the  substance  of 
a  most  enlivening  motion  picture.  Im- 
mediately Smith,  all  embarrassments  of 
style  of  diction  being  quite  beside  the 
point,  set  to  worlc  constructing  a  sce- 
nario. He  has  been  construaing  them 
ever  since.  To-day  he  is  associated  as 
playwright  extraordinary  with  one  of 
the  large  motion -picture  producing  com- 
panies in  San  Francisco ;  and  as  one  fel- 
low Grub  Streetcr  naively  remarked, 
"he's  riding  around  in  taxicabs." 

Then  there  is  Marc  Edmund  Jones — 
and  surely,  it  is  through  more  than  mere 
coincidence  that  Smith  and  Jones  should 
be  among  the  most  brilliant  proponents 
of  this  latter-day  Grub  Street — surely, 
there  is  inspirational  symbolism  in  that! 
Fertility  of  ideas  is  likewise  Jones's  dis- 
tinction—ideas singularly  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  the  cinematograph.  He  started 
putting  them  into  scenario  form  on  the 
backs  of  the  shipping-tags  of  a  middle- 
Western  corporation  by  which  he  was 
employed.  Now  he,  too,  is  permanently 
on  the  staff  of  a  producing  company. 
At  one  time,  early  in  his  career,  he  was 
said  to  be  the  only  person  in  the  United 
States  supporting  himself  exclusively 
through  motion -picture  writing.  Yet 
without  this  particular  medium,  it  is  not 
altogether  inconceivable  that  he  might 
still  be  with  that  mid-Western  corpora- 
tion— perhaps  going  endlessly  over  and 
over  some  laberious  novel,  quite  as 
Harold  Biffcn  went  over  and  over  the 
"ignoble  decency"  of  Mr,  Bailey.  Gro- 
cer. Take  his  Diogenes  IVeekly,  for  in- 
stance, the  first  burlesque  ever  attempted 
of  the  "news  weekly,"  That  is  an 
amusing  enough  idea;  but  where  save 
through  moving  pictures  could  it  have 
found  outlet? 

With  the  exorbitant  growth  of  this 
means  of  expression,  and  the  richer  re- 
wards which  accrued  inevitably,  a  great 
many  writers  already  safely  established 
in  other  popular  fields  have  turned  their 
attention  to  moving-picture  plays — men 


such  as  Ridiard  Harding  Davis,  James 
Oliver  Curwood,  Louis  Joseph  Vance, 
together  with  scores  of  others  equally 
prominent.  Meanwhile,  from  the  ranlra 
of  those  who  supply  the  fifteen-cent 
magazines  with  their  regular  produc- 
tions, is  scarcely  one  but  what  has  at 
least  tried  a  hand  at  this  form  of  "writ- 
ing." Indeed,  so  closely  in  accord  have 
these  two  mediums  come  that  there  has 
been  established  the  Author's  Photo- 
play Syndicate — an  organisation  which 


OAILV  THE  MOVING- PICTURE  COMPANIES  ARB 
DELUGED  wrni  SCENARIOS  FROM  ALL  PARTS 
OF  THE  COUNTRY.  ACCORDING  TO  CONSERVA- 
TIVE ESTIMATE,  THERE  ARE  TEN  THOUSAND 
PERSONS    TO-BAV   TBVINC    TO    WRtTE    FOR    THE 


goes  through  all  the  popular  magazines 
and  has  every  short  story  suitable  done 
over  into  a  "one-reel"  "movie."  Imag- 
ine it!  If  the  old-time  hack  succeeded 
in  getting  paid  once  for  a  piece  of  work, 
he  considered  himself  so  excessively 
lucky  that  he  promptly  went  forth  into 
the  highways  and  roused  up  all  his 
friends  to  treat  them.  But  to  be  paid 
twice  for  the  same  production — well, 
only  a  modern  hack  could  survive  the 
shock  of  that. 
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Exorbitant  sums  could  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection.  D.  W.  Griffiths— 
who  has  been  considerably  before  the 
public  recently  as  creator  of  the  spec- 
tacular Birlh  of  a  Nation  film,  and  of 
whom  one  St.  Beuve  of  the  "movies" 
has  magnificently  said  that  "Shakespeare 
does  not  suffer  in  comparison" — is  re- 
puted to  have  an  income  in  excess  of  a 
million  dollars  a  year;  but,  then,  he  is 
producer  and  director  as  well  as  author. 
Disregarding  sensational  figures,  though, 
it  is  the  general  practice  to  pay  authors 
who  have  won  large  followings  through 
popular  fiction  a  thousand  dollars  for 
a  single  "four-reel"  play.  Bringing  the 
matter  still  closer  to  Grub  Street  proper, 
the  ordinary  price  to  writers  for  "one- 
reel"  plays — the  great  staple  of  this  form 
of  entertainment — ^varies  from  fifteen 
dollars  to  a  hundred,  with  twenty-five 
as  a  fair  average. 

To  be  sure,  many  of  these  plays  are 
the  work  of  regular  staff  writers,  of 
whom  there  are  between  seventy-five 
and  one  hundred,  their  salaries  ranging 
from  twenty-five  to  a  hundred  dollars  a 
week;  but  these  staff  writers  cannot  be- 
gin to  supply  the  demand.  At  the  pres- 
ent  time,   each   year   sees   considerably 


more  than  fifty  thousand  films  released, 
as  the  phrase  goes.  Plays  form  an  over- 
whelming majority  among  these.  To 
keep  pace  with  any  such  breathless  rate 
of  output,  very  considerable  and  definite 
reliance  has  to  be  placed  upon  the  "free- 
lance"— and  it  is  by  no  means  unknown 
for  an  obscure  writer  to  receive  as  much 
as  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars 
for  a  longer  play.  No  one  will  ever  be 
able  to  estimate  the  number  of  aspiring 
Grub  Streeters  from  out  the  ten  thou- 
sand who  have,  through  this  means, 
"kept  the  wolf  from  the  door"  and  been 
enabled  to  subsist  in  comparative  de- 
cency while  writing  the  "great  Ameri- 
can novel"  or  the  "great  American 
play."  And  if  these  have  failed,  the 
faa  that  they  were  attempted — that 
they  were  even  dreamed  of — by  the 
same  brains  hatching  out  the  routine 
moving-picture  product  may,  subtly, 
have  had  something  to  do  with  that  con- 
spicuous improvement  in  the  latter  so 
effusively  noted  by  some  of  our  most 
progressive  magazines  and  suburban  wo- 

This  writing  of  the  plays,  though,  is 
only  the  beginning  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  Grub  Street  through  the  vast 
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expansion  of  the  moving-picture  busi- 
ness. When  it  is  recalled  that  the  last 
census  showed  this  to  be  the  fifth  larg- 
est industry  in  the  country,  some  idea 
is  conveyed  of  the  extent  of  the  possibili- 
ties it  holds  out — the  diversity  of  occu- 
pations it  has  created. 

There  are  "scenario  editors"  and  "di- 
rectors"— the  latter  the  men  who  do  the 
actual  staging  of  the  pieces,  and  some- 
times receive  as  much  as  two  hundred 
dollars  a  week;  there  are  "technical  di- 
rectors"— ^glorified  versions  of  the  stage 
carpenter,  who  also  attend  to  setting, 
costuming,  matters  of  period,  and  a  hun- 
dred like  important  details;  and  there 
are  "film  editors,"  colloquially  known 
as  "sub-title  men,"  who  fit  together  the 
finished  films  after  they  have  returned 
from  the  factory  and  insert  the  legends 
which  shall  warn  the  audience  of  what 
is  coming.  All  these  have  been  recruited 
from  one  cranny  or  another  of  Grub 
Street. 

So  likewise  have  the  men  who  write 
the  little  moving-picture  news-sheets, 
"house  organs"  of  which  practically 
every  company  issues  one  a  week.  And  so 
have  those  responsible  for  the  three  week- 
ly trade  journals  and  the  two  monthly 
magazines  this  industry  has  called  into 
being.  When,  in  addition,  one  considers 
the  motion-picture  reviewers  created  by 
so  many  newspapers  and  those  who 
"novelise"  the  column  upon  column  of 
photo-plays  featured  every  day  by  the 
press,  understanding  becomes  clearer  as 
to  why  the  soiled  collar  and  the  greasy 
card  no  longer  claim  necessary  kinship 
with  "literature" — why  so  many  gen- 
tlemen of  whom  the  public  never  heard, 
though  they  follow  that  profession,  ac- 
tually go  away  on  vacation  in  the  sum- 
mer, for  all  the  world  like  any  self- 
respecting  bank-clerk.  Finally — though 
perhaps  here,  too,  the  last  should  have 
been  first — there  are  the  actors  and  ac- 
tresses. 

Ill 

During  the  theatrical  season  just  past, 
a  young  woman  who  held  a  minor  role 
in  one  of  the  then  reigning  successes  lost 


her  voice.  Her  engagement  terminated, 
of  course,  on  the  spot.  Which  was  espe- 
cially arduous  for  her  in  view  of  the 
fact  that,  besides  herself,  her  husband, 
who  was  suffering  from  consumption, 
had  to  be  entirely  dependent  upon  her 
earnings.  But  she  applied  to  a  moving- 
picture  company  for  work — and  two 
weeks  later  was  featured  in  a  film  as 
"directly  from  Broadway."  She  played 
steadily  for  this  company  until  a  fort- 
night ago.  Now  she  has  taken  her  hus- 
band to  Colorado. 

That  exploit  may  not  be  so  startling 
as  many  in  the  career  of  the  late  John 
Bunny,  but  it  is  a  good  deal  nearer  typi- 
cal. For  although  very  few  theatrical 
folk  ever  lose  their  voices — indeed,  peo- 
ple who  hear  them  constantly  have  been 
known  to  lament  the  very  excessive  in- 
frequency  of  the  occurrence — practically 
all  of  them  still  do  lose  their  jobs — 
often  with  disconcerting  abruptness. 

From  the  standpoint  of  histrionic 
Grub  Street,  it  matters  little  that,  since 
Mme.  Bernhardt  sanctioned  the  practice 
with  her  production  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth, practically  every  actor  and  actress 
of  note  has  paid  her  the  compliment  of 
following  in  her  steps  to  the  films.  It 
matters  even  less  that,  more  recently, 
grand  opera  itself  has  gone  the  same 
road,  in  the  person  of  Geraldine  Farrar. 
And  almost  equally  beside  the  point — 
to-day — are  Mary  Pickford,  with  her 
yearly  salary  of  seventy-five  thousand 
dollars — or  is  it  eighty  thousand? — and 
Charles  Chaplin,  with  his  fifty  thousand, 
and  Mary  Fuller,  Florence  Turner, 
Clara  Kimball  Young,  Francis  X.  Bush- 
man, Earl  Williams,  Arthur  Johnson, 
or  any  of  the  other  now  fixed  stars  in 
this  flickering  firmament. 

These  people  would  have  succeeded 
in  any  event.  Occasionally  the  degree 
might  have  varied.  That  is  all.  It  is 
to  the  humbler,  lesser  lights,  the  "sup- 
port," that  the  cinematograph  has  been 
an  absolute  boon.  Before  it  came  there 
positively  was  not  room  for  half  of  them 
— with  any  degree  of  regularity,  at  all 
events.  The  number  of  players  whose 
attainments    really    entitled    them    to   a 
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place  in  the  cast,  though  no  higher,  was 
so  preponderous.  It  was  this  state  of 
affairs,  partly,  that  was  responsible  for 
gaining  the  stroller  his  justly  celebrated 
reputation  as  a  chronic  "down  and  out." 

One  does  not  wish  to  be  so  rash  as 
to  intimate  that  he  has  altogether  lived 
down  that  status.  It  might  interfere 
with  the  borrowing  of  too  many  neces- 
sary half-dollars.  But  somehow  Broad- 
way does  not  seem  quite  so  crowded 
nowadays  on  sunny  afternoons.  And  it 
is  not  necessary  to  look  at  the  photo- 
graphs of  emotional  actresses'  villas  and 
motors  and  collies  to  realise  that  the 
mummers  have  fallen  upon  better  fiscal 
times.  A  glimpse  of  any  moving-picture 
**city"  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  it — 
with  its  wide,  expansive  life  and  its  in- 
numerable homes ^  set  down  securely  for 
all  the  tumult  and  the  work. 

So  many  of  the  film  players,  however, 
are  outside  of  these,  so  many,  now  that 
both  avenues  are  open  to  them,  flit  back 
and  forth  between  spotlight  and  camera, 
that  it  is  rather  hazardous  to  name  defi- 
nitely the  number  employed  by  the  lat- 
ter. Probably  to  say  that  between  a 
thousand  and  fifteen  hundred  play,  on 
and  off,  for  the  screen  drama  in  the 
course  of  a  year  would  be  as  nearly  ac- 
curate as,  in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  is 
possible.  To  say  that  about  as  many 
more  work  regularly  and  exclusively  in 
photo-plays  would  be  equally  safe.  Of 
these  the  "extras" — corresponding  to  the 
people  with  a  "bit"  in  a  legitimate  play 
— receive  a  flat  rate  of  five  dollars  a  day, 
irrespective  of  whether  they  work  for 
five  minutes  or  five  hours,  while  the  va- 
rious salaries  of  minor  characters  who 
are  paid  by  the  week  will  average  about 
fifty  dollars. 

It  would  be  useless  to  catalogue  a 
long  list  of  names.  Inveterate  votaries 
of  the  "movies"  might  recognise  them; 
but  what  does  it  matter?  Rob  Grub 
Street  of  its  obscurity,  and  it  ceases  to 
be  Grub  Street.  The  important  point 
is  that  a  whole  host  of  people  who 
would  otherwise  have  been  quite  miser- 
able have  herein  found  opportunity  for 
dramatic  expression.     Playing,  further- 


more, as  they  do,  to  an  audience  of  more 
than  ten  million  persons  a  day,  there  is 
scant  chance  that  ability  will  fail  of  its 
just  recognition.  And  what  the  cinemato- 
graph has  done  for  the  legitimate  player^ 
the  cabarets  have  accomplished,  upon 
lesser  scale,  for  the  musical-comedy  and 
vaudeville  aspirant. 

During  some  weeks  last  winter  there 
were  no  less  than  eighteen  thousand  cab- 
aret performers  working  in  various  parts 
of  the  United  States — if  you  are  willing 
to  include  the  "singing  waiters"  in  cer- 
tain resorts  of  somewhat  doubtful  artis- 
tic eminence.  "Billy"  Sunday's  recent 
crusade  through  Pennsylvania  was  the 
means  of  making  every  cabaret  in  that 
State  bite  the  dust,  or  hit  the  dirt,  or 
whatever  the  technical  term  may  be ;  but 
in  all  the  other  States  of  the  Union 
these  institutions  flourish  fulsomely — in 
every  city  of  any  size.  In  California — 
where  they  had  their  American  origin 
out  on  the  famous  Barbary  Coast  of 
San  Francisco^they  are  thick;  in  New 
York  City  about  a  thousand  of  them 
exist— counting  in  the  less  celebrated, 
though  possibly  more  notorious,  ones  of 
the  Bowery,  Harlem,  and  the  lower 
West  Side;  midway,  in  Chicago  they 
reach  their  apogee,  and  run  riot  through 
the  city  in  fifteen  hundred  separate  va- 
riations. 

This  is  being  written  before  "Billy" 
Sunday  has  yet  arrived  at  that  city 
whence  the  Rev.  Mr.  Birmingham  ex- 
pects an  artistic  renaissance  to  proceed; 
but  "Billy"  will  have  to  shatter  the  Eng- 
lish language  into  more  terrifying  frag- 
ments than  ever  before  if  he  is  to  dis- 
turb Chicago's  present  position  as  the 
cabaret  capital  of  the  world.  Out  there 
the  performers  receive  almost  a  third  as 
much  again  as  they  can  command  in 
New  York.  This  spring  Maurice  and 
Florence  Walton,  the  popular  dancers, 
set  the  record  salary-mark  for  such  en- 
tertainment in  an  engagement  which 
yielded  them  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  week.  It  is  rumoured  that  the 
incredible  Mr.  Ziegfeld  is  planning  to 
put  on  some  "acts"  during  the  summer 
at  his  elaborate  Jardin  de  Danse  which 
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will  be  more  expensive  than  this,  but  up 
to  the  moment  very  few  cabaret  enter- 
tainers have  exceeded,  in  New  York,  the 
two-hundred -and- fifty-do  liar  salary  into 
which  Maud  Rockwell  recently  danced 
her  weekly  way.  A  great  many  of  the 
lesser  known  ones  are  willing  to  dis- 
port themselves  for  twenty-five  dollars 
a  week,  or  even,  in  some  cases,  fif- 
teen. 

A  variation,  in  this  country,  of  the 
old  music-hall,  it  is  only  natural  that 
the  cabaret  should  still  have  to  divide 
many  of  its  most  glittering  adornments 
with  the  vaudeville  stage,  even  as  the 
"movies"  share  so  many  of  their  stars 
with  the  legitimate.  Still  it  is  no  less 
a  harbour  of  refuge;  and  there  are  be- 
tween twelve  and  fourteen  hundred 
singers  and  dancers  content  to  seek  em- 
ployment nowhere  else.  It  takes  a 
specialised  kind  of  talent  to  excel  in  a 
cabaret — a  talent  pervaded  by  a  sort  of 
spontaneous  informality  of  restraint,  the 


particular  appeal  of  which  is  often 
blurred  by  removal  behind  the  more 
ceremonious  footlights. 

Those  in  whom  this  talent  is  predomi- 
nant, however,  have  found  their  place 
amid  this  varieti  of  popping  corlcs  and 
clinking  glass  and  silverware,  as  have 
the  many  who,  lacking  the  balanced 
abilit}'  desirable  for  a  "part"  even  in 
musical  comedy,  yet  have  some  one 
"stunt"  they  are  able  pleasingly  to  per- 
form. That  is  where  the  efficiency, 
from  the  Grub-Street  standpoint,  of  this 
type  of  entertainment  comes  in,  A  fur- 
ther evidence  of  that  efficiency  lies,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  the  fact  that,  if  a  per- 
formance seem  to  warrant  advancement 
to  something  better,  the  advancement  is 
usually  forthcoming.  Did  not  Yvettc 
Guilbert  and  La  Loie  Fuller  have  their 
beginnings  among  the  entrees  and  the 
roasts  ? 

Consider,  too,  the  benefit  of  this 
quicksilver  spread  of  the  cabaret — all  a 
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matter  of  the  last  five  years  or  so  with 
us — to  musicians.  The  numberless  mov- 
ing-picture theatres  that  keep  popping 
into  life  overnight  have  supplied  a  pow- 
erful enough  stimulus;  but  where  the 
usual  "movie"  house  employs  only  a  sin- 
gle pianist,  even  the  less  pretentious 
cabarets  as  a  rule  use  a  pianist  and  at 
least  a  couple  of  violins.  Numbers  of 
them  maintain  eight-  and  ten -piece  or- 
chestras. The  fact  that  New  York 
State  alone  now  contains  ninety-six  local 
unions  of  musicians  indicates  something 
of  the  scale  upon  which  this  organisation 
has  taken  place.  Nor  have  the  song- 
writers failed  to  profit  from  the  same 
source. 

It  was  not  without  design  that  Leo- 
nard Merrick  indicated  as  one  of  the 
rarely  prosperous  intervals  in  the  lives 
of  that  diverting  pair,  Pitou  and  Tri- 
cotrin,  the  occasion  when  they  tempo- 
rarily foreswore  art  and  fabricated  that 
triumphant  cabaret  ditty  which  wrought 
the  undoing  of  the  "Johnny-in-the- 
Stalls."  Here  in  America,  most  of  the 
songs  heard  in  the  restaurants  are  de- 


rived from  the  vaudeville  and  musical- 
comedy  stages,  but  because  their  authors 
are  paid  largely  on  a  royalty  basis — a 
cent  to  the  composer  and  a  cent  to  the 
lyric-writer  for  every  copy  sold — the 
extended  publicity  given  them  through 
cabaret     presentation     is    of    enormous 

Would  "The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome 
Pine,"  for  example,  have  been  bought  by 
two  million  people — not  to  mention 
those  who  had  it  on  their  phonographs — ■ 
had  it  not  been  dinned  into  the  ears  of 
the  populace  morning,  noon,  and  night 
by  every  restaurant  orchestra  and  singer 
in  the  land  before  they  turned  it  over 
to  the  hurdy-gurdies?  And  would  even 
Mr.  Irving  Berlin  be  quite  so  comfort- 
ably a  millionaire  as  report  has  him, 
were  not  his  melodies,  almost  before 
they  have  died  away  from  the  ear  in  the 
theatre,  taken  up  by  the  syncopated 
choirs  where  one  goes  for  supper? — In- 
cidentally, Mr.  Berlin's  association  with 
the  Grub  Street  of  music  is  twofold, 
for  it  was  as  pianist  in  a  Chinatown 
cabaret  that  he  began   improvising  the 
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tunes  which  have  since  set  a  continent 
to  whistling. 

From  beginning  to  end,  it  is,  or 
course,  a  little  moth-life  of  expression, 
this  that  flits  its  transient,  hectic  way 
beneath  the  electric  bulbs  and  makes  of 
supper-time  a  monstrous  harlequinade; 
but  why  should  not  the  moths  have  their 
little  fling  as  well  as  the  butterflies  and 
more  sumptuously  plumaged  birds? 
There  are  cabaret  agencies  which  "book" 
a  great  many  acts  through  a  regular 
circuit  of  restaurants;  but  fully  half  the 
latter  engage  their  own  performers. 
Anybody  who  can  sing  or  dance  or  re- 
cite, who  can  play  any  sort  of  instru- 
ment or  do  any  sort  of  imitation  or  con- 
tribute any  sort  of  novelty  for  the  dis- 
traction of  the  jaded  after-theatre 
world,  may  apply  and  be  assured  a  hear- 
ing.— And  so  they  come,  leaping  end- 
lessly one  after  another  like  fevered 
pulse-beats,  each  flinging  her  little  mite 


of  personality  and  skill  into  the  great 
sea  of  human  expression.  Is  it  entirely 
for  business  reasons  that  their  painted 
lips  part  in  perpetual  smile?  A  little 
of  it,  one  feels  convinced,  is  because  they 
arc  at  last  enabled  to  give  of  what  they 
have. 

However  much  one  may  sympathise 
with  them,  though,  it  is  wholesome  and 
bracing  to  remember  that  the  greatest 
triumphs  of  Grub  Street  belong  to  the 
morning.  It  is  far  from  the  whirling 
dancers  and  the  sinuous  song,  away  from 
the  glare  of  incandescence,  out  in  the 
unstrained  sunlight,  that  the  only  dis- 
tinctively American  contributions  of  an 
artistic  nature  to  the  world  have  been 
consummated.  There  are  just  two  of 
these  contributions — the  skyscraper  and 
the  realisation  of  the  camera.  It  is  a 
question  in  which  we  have  attained  to 
the  loftier  altitudes. 
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■the  source."  By 

RANK   EUGENE  SMITH. 

IF  THIS  WAVE  OF   EFFICIENCY  WHICH   HAS  SWEPT 

ALL   THE   CItUB 

STREETS   HAD    HAD   NO 

»THER   EFFECT,    IT   WOULD  STILL    FIND   JUSHFICA- 

C    9ENT    SUCH    ARTim 

THROUGH  SUCH 

WITH  THE   CAMERA   VALUABLE    ADDITIONS   HAVl 

BEEN    MADE   TO 

THE   W0«L0'S  jrORE   OF 

BEAUTY 
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IV  raphy.     A  year  ago  came  the  ultimate 

To  the  'nineties,  the  mad,   inspired,  admission  of  the  dignity  and  scope  of 

turbulent  'nineties,  when  to  be  "new"  ''"'t  victory  with  the  establishment,  at 

was    to    be    adequate,    when    art    was  ^^e  University  of  Leipsic,  of  a  formal 

spelled  with  a  capital  A  and  revolt  had  Department  of    Photography.      It  was, 

all  the  forces  of  a  fashion,  belong  the  too,  to  America  that  recourse  was  taken 

battle  and  victory  of  the  higher  photog-  when  it  came  to  filling  the  presiding  pro- 
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fcssorship  of  that  department — to  Frank 
Eugene  Smith,  that  exquisite  and  sensi- 
tive photographer  whose  work,  it  has 
been  finely  predicted,  will  be  handed  on 
to  the  future  beside  the  choicest  oils  pro- 
duced of  our  day. 
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^KEN     POSSESSION     < 


EmaENCY  t 
Alt  TUTS  wHE: 
JOHN   DENT,   i 


Culminating  with  this  professorship, 
the  career  of  Frank  Eugene — as  he  is 
known  professionally — seems  in  a  way 
to  summarise  this  entire  movement  of 
which  he  has  formed  so  striking  a  part. 
Beginning  as  a  painter,  he  took  up  pho- 
tography merely  incidentally  at  first. 
But  he  brought  to  it  all  his  scrupulous 


knowledge  of  design  and  chiaroscuro,  his 
fastidious  sense  of  selection  and  propor- 
tion. Being  genuinely  an  artist  at  heart, 
he  "saw  naught  common  on  Thine 
earth"  simply  because  he  looked  through 
a  lens.  And  presently  Frank  Eugene 
found  himself  obtaining,  through  his  re- 
spectful manipulation  of  the  medium, 
effects  and  statements  which  eluded  him 
when  he  tried  to  put  them  on  canvas. 

He  continued  with  his  painting,  but 
alt  the  while  the  camera  was  absorbing 
more  and  more  of  his  attention  and  love. 
In  portraiture,  landscape,  and  figure 
work  he  was  tirelessly  experimenting, 
innovating.  His  photographs  became  in- 
stinct with  that  rarest  of  all  prizes,  per- 
sonality. They  were  as  unmistakably 
recognisable  in  their  way  as  a  Rubens  or 
a  Botticelli.  But  he  did  not  utilise  them 
commercially;  and  meanwhile,  through 
painting,  he  fared  not  well  finandally. 
Perhaps  the  time  he  devoted  to  photog- 
raphy may  have  had  a  little  to  do  with 
that. 

Finally,  though,  when  his  fortunes 
were  in  direst  straits,  he  decided  to  trj- 
exhi biting  his  photographs  instead  of  his 
paintings.  That  was  in  Munich,  where 
critics  are  swift  in  appreciation  and  "art 
theatres"  have  quickened  public  sensibili- 
ties. The  result  was  that  Frank  Eugene 
enjoyed  the  not  altogether  unparalleled 
experience  of  waking  to  find  himself  fa- 
mous. From  that  time  forward  he  un- 
dertook to  earn  his  living  through  pho- 
tography. After  the  first  brilliant  ac- 
claim, however,  it  proved  difficult  work. 

People  of  sound  taste  recognised  his 
worth  and  lauded  it.  Stupid  critics, 
though,  continued  to  transmute  into 
mockery  their  own  bewilderment  at  the 
apparition  of  pure  beauty  in  a  new  guise. 
But  slowly,  inevitably,  appreciation 
spread ;  solid  worth  and  dauntless  sin- 
cerity made  themselves  felt.  To-day 
even  a  person  who  secretly  did  not  care 
for  them  would  not  audibly  admit  lack 
of  enthusia,sm  for  this  man's  photo- 
graphs. Which  is  a  test  of  standing. 
And  now  the  last  academic  stronghold 
has  capitulated,  and,  serene,  he  sits 
among  the  pundits  as  one  of  them,  an 
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the  founder  of  what  may  be  called  the 
"art  tradition"  in  photography.  But  in 
his  time  printing  had  not  realised  the 
subtleties  it  now  can  boast,  and  the  in- 
fluence of  Hill  as  an  active  force  lapsed 
altogether  until  Steiglitz — dominated  by 
the  same  worship  of  pure  form  which 
has  led  him  more  recently  to  champion 
the  cause  of  the  plane- rid  den  anarchists 
of  "modern"  art — waxed  militant  on 
behalf  of  the  camera's  possibilities. 

It  was  in  Europe  that  his  photo- 
graphic crusade  first  made  itself  widely 
felt  among  the  laity;  and  they  were, 
■one  must  admit,  European  galleries  that 
first  opened  their  doors  to  this  "eighth 
art,"  as  some  one  has  called  it.  Ameri- 
cans dominated  the  exhibitions  in  those 
early    days,    however — Americans,    with 


honoured  member  of  their  assemblage. 
— Such  is  the  story  of  Frank  Eugene 
Smith;  such  is  the  story  of  the  advance 
of  that  compelling  thing  which  has  come 
to  be  known  by  the  impossible  name  of 
"art  photography," 

But  if  Frank  Eugene  summarises  the 
movement,  Alfred  Steiglitz  created  it — 
and  then  went  forth  as  his  own  St,  John. 
Through  the  wilderness  of  the  acad- 
emies he  chanted  the  new  message.  And 
the  burden  of  his  refrain  was  that  a 
camera  was  in  nowise  ignoble  simply 
because  it  is  a  machine;  that  a  machine 
handled  with  loving  comprehension  may 
become  a  thing  as  personal  as  an  em- 
brace, as  true  as  sunlight  or  the  laugh- 
ter of  children. 

The  principle  had  been  proved  long 
before  Steiglitz,  of  course,  in  the  splen- 
did work  of  the  old  Scotch  master, 
David  O.  Hill.  But  Hill  had  been  lost, 
to  all  intents  and  purposes.  In  his  day 
Whistler — incredible  though  It  may 
seem — actually  wrote  laudatorj'  articles 
on  this  man's  work;  the  discriminating 
few  responded  to  his  spell,  and  photog- 
raphers will  always  pay  him  homage  as 
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Steiglitz  in  the  forefront.  And  it  was  in 
America  that  the  culminating  and  de- 
finitive triumph  came,  in  the  middle 
'nineties,  at  the  famous  photographic 
show  of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts.  Then  were  brought  for- 
ward such  exponents  of  this  medium  as 
Joseph  B.  Keiley,  Gertrude  Kasebier. 
Charles  H.  White.  Then  was  the 
way  made  easier  for  unquestioned  ac- 
ceptance of  such  an  artist  as  E.  J. 
Steichen,  who  for  the  last  (ifteen  years 
has  been  associated  with  Mr.  Steiglitz, 
and  whose  distinguished  photographs  of 
the  Rodin  drawings  are  probably  the' 
finest  specimens  of  pure  appreciation  this 
medium  has  yet  to  show. 

The  fight  these  men  were  forced  to 
make  has  been  so  far  overshadowed  by 
their  later  accomplishments  that  few 
who  were  not  actively  involved  in  it  can 
understand,  at  this  late  date,  what  a 
merry  war   it  was.      Impressionism   it- 
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self — which,  incidentally,  was  of  course 
the  basic  means  of  making  such  photo- 
graphic apotheosis  possible — had  not  en- 
countered more  scathing  opposition.  For 
a  little  while  even  after  the  Philadelphia 
show,  from  a  few  quarters,  such  epi- 
thets as  "muzzygrapb,"  "fuzzytype." 
and  similar  terms  that  sounded  like  mis- 
quotations from  Lewis  Carroll  contin- 
ued to  be  hurled  at  the  new  prints.  To- 
day, though,  all  that  is  very  ancient  his- 
tory. Even  so  confirmed  a  mystic  as 
Maurice  Maeterlinck  now  extols  the 
camera  as  an  "instrument  of  thought," 
while  George  Bernard  Shaw,  who  has 
constituted  himself  a  sort  of  intermit- 
tent Rustin  for  the  movement,  says, 
speaking,  in  the  person  of  Trefusis, 
from  the  pages  of  /In  Unsocial  Social- 
ist: "The  artists  have  still  left  to  them 
invention,  didactics,  and  (for  a  little 
while  longer)  colour.  But  selection  and 
representation,  covering  ninety  -  nine- 
hundredths  of  our  annual  output  of  art, 
belong  henceforth  to  photography.  Some 
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day  the  camera  will  do  the  work  of 
Velasquez  and  Peter  de  Hooghe,  colour 
and  all." 

This,  to  be  sure,  may  be  a  slightly 
exaggerated  prediction.  Probably  its 
fulfilment  will  depend  a  good  deal  upon 
what  the  Futurists  and  Cubists  may  ac- 
complish, if  they  survive..  But  to  the 
point  of  view  that  prompts  it,  few  in- 
telligent people  to-day  would  take  any 
exception — despite  the  terrific  phrase, 
"our  annual  output  of  art." 

Of  course,  though,  as  in  all  forms  of 
artistic  utterance,  the  masters  are  few. 
Genius  is  the  one  element  that  still 
seems  unwilling  to  subscribe  to  the 
claims  of  universal  suffrage.  But  even 
the  rank  and  file  of  photographic  work 
to-day  is  at  least  prompted  by  artistic 
principles.  Its  average  of  attainment 
rises  just  as  high  as — say,  the  average  run 
of  paintings  shown  at  the  National 
Academy  of  Design.  And  this  advance 
— for  it  is  that — is  due  (]uite  as  much 
to  intensified  feeling  as  it  is  to  any  per- 
fections of  equipment.  To-day  the  most 
arrant  amateur  is  deeply  concerned  with 
matters  of  design,  of  quality,  of  arrange- 
ment. 

All  of  which  has  been  the  direct  re- 
sult of  painters'  influence.  Gertrude 
Kasebier,  for  instance,  started  out  as  a 
pupil  at  the  art  school  of  Pratt  Acad- 
emy; practically  all  the  better  photog- 
raphers of  the  English  school  are 
painter-trained,  including  that  brilliant 
performer,  Alvin  Langdon  Coburn — 
who,  by  the  way,  is  an  American,  Bos- 
ton bom;  Charles  White  spent  most  of 
his  childhood  making  sketches,  and  at 
first  turned  to  photography  only  as  a 
compromise  with  his  father,  who  ob- 
jected to  having  an  artist  in  the  family. 
The  list  could  be  prolonged  indefinitely. 
But  it  would  scarcely  be  fair.  Any 
group  of  names  that  might  be  assembled 
here  would  have,  of  nec&sity,  to  omit 
far  too  many  really  notable  photog- 
raphers. But  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a 
broad  general  principle  that  wherever 
you  find  an  exceptional  photographer, 
you  are  fairly  certain  to  find  a  man  who 
has  had  some  experience  of  what  is  more 


ordinarily  called  art.  Some  from  mo- 
tives of  strength,  some  from  motives  of 
weakness,  have  deserted  the  brush  for 
the  lens;  but  in  either  case  it  is  usually 
this  instinct  for  efficiency  that  has  sup- 
plied the  impetus — the  desire  for  bal- 
anced self-expression  which  shall  be  true 
or  effective  to  the  highest  attainable  de- 
gree. 

Down  in  the  depths  of  Greenwich 
Village,  and  in  a  few  other .  remote 
places,  lingers  still  a  scattering  of  those 
who  don  smocks  and  paint  mussy,  un- 
constructed  pictures,  suffering  the  while 
privations  that  would  put  an  old  master 
to  shame.  They  are  quite  certain  that 
neglect  is  an  indisputable  sign  of  genius. 
But  these  represent  merely  the  under- 
graduate element  in  expression,  and 
their  tribe  is  decreasing.  Those  who^ 
however,  have  seen  .fit  to  dispense^ 
through  the  camera,  with  the  ineptitudes 
of  the  individual  hand  where  these  were 
a  hindrance  rather  than  an  aid  to  har- 
monious expression,  have  been  the  means 
of  making  genuine  additions  to  the 
world's  store  of  beauty  and  understand- 
ing. Also,  they  have,  in  innumerable 
instances,  reaped  very  substantial  re- 
wards. Beside  their  achievements*,, 
though,  that  becomes  of  secondary  im- 
portance. The  heights  they  have  reache<f 
are  enough,  of  themselves,  to  justify  this- 
entire  wave  of  efficiency  which  has  swept- 
all  the  Grub  Streets,  impelling  all  those- 
who  have  blessedly  found  their  work  tO' 
go  a  little  further  and  find  also  their: 
particular  branch  in  that  work. 

Ever>'  painter,  though,  whose  "mas^ 
terpieccs"  have  been  failures  has  not,  of 
course,  turned  to  photography.  Indeed^ 
there  are  almost  as  many  different  out* 
lets  open  now  to  the  artist  as  there  are 
to  the  writer.  Among  the  most  con- 
spicuous of  which  is— opposite  end  of. 
the  pole! — fashion  work. 


A  man  in  close  touch  with  the  situa-- 
tion    says    there    are    fully    twenty-five 
thousand  fashion  artists  in  America  at 
the  present  time.     There  are  at  least 
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four  schools  where  fashion  art  is  taught 
as  a  separate  course,  while  to  find  an 
artist  of  any  rank  working  "for  publica- 
tion'' who  has  not,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, availed  -himself — dr  herself— of 
this  means  of  livelihood  would  not  be 
altogether  easy. 

From  the  humble  young  draughtsmen 
who,  often  for  three  or  four  dollars  a 
week,  "do  shoes"  in  the  more  obvious 
"commercial"  drawings,  up  to  Etienne 
Drian  and  his  scintillant,  sinuous  con- 
coctions in  femininity,  scope  is  afforded 
here  for  the  exercise  of  a  tremendous 
variety  of  decorative  dexterity.  Even 
leaving  out  of  the  question  the  innumer- 
able fashion  magazines  and  the  millions 
of  figures  which  are  completed  for  them 
alone  in  the  course  of  a  year,  the  quan- 
tity of  fashion  work  demanded  for  the 
booklets  of  department  stores,  mail-or- 
der houses,  and  independent  modistes, 
together  with  the  drawings  they  need 
for  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  advertis- 
ing, is  stupendous. 

Specialisation  reaches  its  climax  in 
this  field.  Very  few  of  those  figures 
which  lure  the  adventurous  housewife 
into  the  extravagances  so  dear  to  the 
gibes  of  our  comic  weeklies  are  the  cun- 
ning contrivance  of  a  single  hand.  Usu- 
ally one  person  sketches  the  figure,  an- 
other clothes  it,  a  third  affixes  buttons 
and  trimmings,  while  a  fourth  brings 
out  the  texture  of  materials  with  wash 
or — less  often — ^with  colour.  And 
ghastly  though  this  system  may  be,  it 
offers  a  certain  salvation  to  pictorial 
Grub  Street.  Those  "so  artistic"  young 
ladies  whose  undisciplined  minds  render 
mastery  of  anatomy  improbable  can  at 
least  vent  what  decorative  instinct  is 
theirs  in  the  massing  of  fluffy  fichus,  the 
swirl  of  floating  chiffon,  or  the  insou- 
ciant insolence  of  flaunting  plume.  If 
the  Mazie  of  The  Light  that  Failed,  for 
instance,  could  have  condescended  to 
such  exercise,  she  would  not  have  been 
forced  to  cover  bad  drawing  with  a  mis- 
placed rose.  And  who  shall  say  that 
the  world  would  not  still  have  had  as 
much  of  the  essential  Mazie  as  was 
necessary  to   it? — Again,   as   Mr.   Sam 


Bernard  would  undoubtedly  say-effi- 
ciency ! 

It  is  all  very  well  to  point  a  derisive- 
ly carping  finger  at  the  great  volume 
of  crudity  such  work  still  sponsors.  The 
fact  nevertheless  remains  that  even  in  its 
worst  manifestations  a  sort  of  sugges- 
tion is  coming  more  and  more  to  re- 
place that  statistical  literalness  once 
deemed  a  sine  qua  non  in  fashion  work. 
To  Drian  must  probably  be  given  credit 
for  first  demonstrating  upon  any  exten- 
sive scale  just  how  far  fashion  art  may 
be  made  a  personal  and  expressive  ut- 
terance where  one  person  is  allowed  to 
do  all  the  work  on  a  figure ;  but  here  in 
this  country  a  number  of  ingeniously 
talented  people  have  been  swift  to  set 
out  toward  the  same  goal. 

Millenniums  do  not  spring,  like  Mi- 
nerva, fully  armed  from  out  the  aching 
head;  but  compare  the  fashion  cuts  of 
twenty  years  ago  with  the  work  being 
turned  out  td-day  by  Fern  Forrester, 
Irma  Campbell,  E.  M.  A.  Steinmetz, 
Mrs.  Ganson,  or  Mrs.  Stewart — and 
scoff  if  you  can.  We  are  still  far  from 
the  day  when  all  fashion  drawings  shall 
possess  inherent  artistic  value,  but  while 
— fatuously  or  no-— most  of  the  artists 
concerned  labour  as  best  they  can  to- 
ward that  end,  they  themselves  are  far 
better  caparisoned  than  the  artistic  lowly 
of  any  other  generation.  A  few  of  them 
are  making  over  five  thousand  a  year; 
scores  earn  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  dol- 
lars a  week. 

The  day  of  sartorial  deliverance  in 
line  does  not,  furthermore,  seem  so  hope- 
lessly remote  when  an  artist  of  the  fan- 
ciful charm  of  Helen  Dryden  can  rise 
from  the  ranks  of  the  fashion  draughts- 
men. Hers  has  become  a  very  definite 
place  in  the  American  art  world.  With- 
out any  claims  upon  importance,  she  is 
still  as  necessary  as  rice  at  a  wedding, 
as  confetti  at  *a  carnival,  as  bubbles  in 
champagne.  Working  in  the  cause  of 
the  modes,  she  has  expressed  herself  with 
a  completeness  which,  one  feels,  would 
have  been  possible  to  her  in  no  other 
way. 

Yet  Helen  Dryden  is  a  product  rather 
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than  a  cause.  Perhaps  without  the  im- 
petus of  her  success,  one  of  our  largest 
fashion  houses  might  not  have  been  in- 
spired to  send — as  it  is  doing  to-day — 
three  of  its  draughtsmen  through  the 
National  Academy  of  Design ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  somewhat  doubtful 
whether  she  would  have  been  allowed 
to  express  as  much  of  herself  as  she  has, 
had  not  artistic  pressure  been  already 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  tradesman.  It 
was  the  cumulative  efforts  and  attitude 
of  those  who  turned  to  fashion  work 
only  after  other,  more  exalted  avenues 
had  failed  them  that  struck  the  first 
blow  against  the  pantograph  and  all  for 
which  that  amazing  contrivance  stands. 

To  the  same  influence— the  influence 
of  workers  at  least  trained  in  the  high-  - 
est  artistic  traditions — is  due,  also,  the 
vast  latter-day  improvement  noticeable 
in  valentines,  calendars,  and  cards.  For 
these  purposes,  moreover,  work  can 
often  be  utilised  which,  in  any  other  ap- 
plication, would  be  quite  valueless  com- 
mercially. 

There  was  a  young  foreigner,  not  too 
long  ago,  who  came  to  try  fortune  in 
this  country  and  marry  a  young  woman 
who  was  awaiting  him.  He  brought 
with  him  a  little  portfolio  of  line  draw- 
ings— quaintly  gracious  things,  informed 
with  pleasing,  refined  colouring.  Hav- 
ing almost  nothing  in  the  way  of  funds, 
he  travelled  in  the  steerage ;  and  on  the 
way  over  he  contracted  typhoid.  The 
immigration  authorities,  who,  through 
large  experience  of  day  labourers,  have 
learned  just  how  to  treat  an  artist,  de- 
tained him  at  Ellis  Island.  There  was 
much  talk  of  deportation  before  he  was 
able  to  get  in  touch  with  a  friend  and 
broach  the  subject  of  his  drawings. 

These,  however,  were  too  slight  for 
gallery  exhibition,  even  if  a  gallery 
could  have  been  secured,  and  too  de- 
tached for  use  by  any  periodical — this 
particular  foreigner  not  having,  either, 
sufficient  reputation  to  have  "poems" 
written  around  his  work.  But  his  friend 
disposed  of  them  to  a  publishing  house 
— as  Christmas- cards.  \Vhen  the  young 
artist  finally  recovered  of  his  illness  and 


was  granted  the  freedom  of  the  country 
— though  not,  of  course,  of  the  city — 
he  was  able  to  be  married  at  once,  and 
start  in  housekeeping  not  wholly  penni- 
less. And  six  months  later,  a  great 
many  Christmas  mails  were  the  brighter 
therefor, 

John  Dent,  son  of  the  English  pub- 
lisher,   showed    even    more    forthright 


TOKIAL   WORK   IK    ( 

adaptability  of  matter  when  he  executed, 
in  the  Renaissance  Series,  one  of  the 
most  successful  of  recent  card  sequences. 
Every  art  student  who  ever  dreamed  of 
immortality  while  the  sausages  burned 
in  the  frying-pan  has  copied  sacred  sub- 
jects from  old  masters;  but — because  the 
antique  dealers  are  very  fussy  and  subtile 
in  these  affairs — there  is  no  record  of 
any  of  them  contriving  to  make  money 
from  such  exercises  until  the  twentieth 
century  brought  the  inspiration  to  Mr. 
Dent.  And  although  the  idea  of  such 
a  series  is  quite  frightful  in  one  way,  in 
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another  it  is  highly  desirable— especially 
for  John  Dent 

Perhaps  it  is  stretching  a  point  to  in- 
clude calendars  in  this  category,  since 
so  large  a  proportion  of  them  are  re* 
prints  of  drawings  already  published; 
and  perhaps  the  valentines  represent  too 
limited  a  division  to  claim  real  impor- 
tance— ^but  the  cards  are  sufficiently  im- 
pressive of  themselves.  Last  year  one 
publishing  house  issued  no  less  than 
three  million  Christmas-cards  alone — 
nor  is  this  the  house  most  largely  inter- 
ested in  work  of  such  sort.  Nearly  a 
dozen  firms  are  engaged  in  it  upon  a 
vast  scale — and  there  are  scores  of  lesser 
concerns  involved. 

And  while  greetings  of  Michaelmas 
furnish  the  theme  for  the  greatest  ar- 
ray of  our  more  imposing  cards,  those 
which  make  coherent  the  sentiments  of 
the  average  human  at  Easter  and  upon 
the  occasions  of  birthdays  and  special 
holidays  present  a  formidable  total,  ex- 
tending well  into  the  millions.  Even 
the  comic  card  of  every-day  intercourse, 
despite  all  the  vulgarities  perpetrated  in 
its  name,  has  felt  something  of  the  pre- 
vailing spirit,  and  in  such  specimens  as 
the  late  Anning  Bell  produced  in  mirth- 
ful vein  has  attained  to  authentic  -fun 
and  fluency  of  line.  Ethel  DeWees,  too, 
sometime  contributor  to  Life,  has 
brought  a  deliciously  quaint  fancy  to 
play  through  the  house  of  cards;  while 
the  naive  sentiment  expressed  by  Alber- 
tine  Wheelan  in  such  a  series  as  her 
Old  Gotham  drawings  comprise,  or 
the  pleasingly  decorative  touch  of  Mar- 
guerite Larned,  wife  of  an  equally  pleas- 
ing writer,  are  by  no  means  exceptional 
examples  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  since  the  not  so  distant  day  of  the 
squashed-peach-sky  cards  of  the  chromo- 
lithographic  heydey. 

Here  again,  though,  one  cannot  say 
to  a  decimal  point  just  how  many  ar- 
tists have  contributed  to  this  regenera- 
tion. Elusiveness  seems  the  one  charac- 
teristic Grub  Street  still  preserves  in- 
tact. No  one,  of  course,  supports  him- 
self exclusively  through  card  work. 
Like  love,  one  cannot  live  on  it  alom 


but  it  has  been  known  to  help  a  tremen- 
dous amount.  Such  artists  as  C.  E. 
Brock  have  been  paid  as  much  as  a  hun- 
dred dollars  for  a  single  design.  Some 
others  whose  liames  might  not  be  so 
readily  identified  have  received  as  little 
as  a  dollar.  The  more  usual  remunera- 
tion falls  comfortably  in  between  these 
two  extremes. 

A  few  writers,  also,  have  benefited 
from  this  development  of  the  card,  but 
not  so  emphatically  as  have  the  artists. 
For  the  most  part,  adequately  to  ap- 
proximate the  emotions  of  unexpressivc 
humanity  at  large,  nothing  less  will  suf- 
fice than  quotations  from  Shakespeare, 
Tennyson,  Dickens,  Emerson,  Longfel- 
low, or  some  other  conjurer  of  senti- 
ment whose  copyrights  have  lapsed.  But 
the  case  of  Mary  C.  Low  shows  what 
may  be  done  even  by  one  suffering  under 
the  disadvantage  of  being  still  alive. 

Nobody  who  has  ever  clawed  a  way 
through  holiday  throngs  that  relatives 
in  the  suburbs  might  not  seem  to  be  for- 
gotten but  what  is  familiar  with  her 
work.  In  these  fragile  little  lavender- 
scented  messages  of  a  moment  she  has  as 
definitely  recorded  an  individuality  as 
has  Miss  Dryden  in  fashion  work  or 
Steichen  in  photography.  There  are  a 
few  others,  less  prominent  perhaps,  be- 
sides Miss  Low  who  design  their  own 
cards  and  write  their  own  text  as  well. 
The  opportunity  is  there  for  any  with 
sufficient  sympathy  for  this  work  to  seize 
it.    That  is  the  great  thing. 

And  if  the  writers  in  this  field  are  so 
enormously  overshadowed  by  the 
draughtsmen,  they  very  nearly  even  the 
score  when  it  comes  to  the  production  of 
advertisements. 

VI 

Possibly  the  first  consecutively  arrest- 
ing evidence  of  personality  in  advertis- 
ing text— one  is  careful  to  say  "pos- 
sibly," for  there  are  many  surprising  by- 
ways in  this  extensive  subject — was  that 
furnished  nearly  twenty  years  ago  in  the 
series  of  aphoristic  legends  written  by 
John  O.  Powers  to  exploit  the  Macbeth 
chimney.  "Macbeth  chimneys  have  their 
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name  stamped  on  them.  No  other  chim- 
neys do.  Wonder  why?"  That  was 
the  sort  of  copy  Powers  wrote.  Set  in 
heavy  black-face  and  placed  in  one  cor- 
ner of  a  large,  otherwise  blank  rectangle, 
these  epigrams  of  his  at  one  time  started 
out  at  one  from  the  pages  of  every  news- 
paper, the  coved  ceiling  of  every  street- 
car. 

To-day  the  cry  for  "personality"  is 
the  dominant  one  in  the  advertising 
world.  Yet  despite  the  encouragement 
accorded  this  rather  elusive  attribute,  it 
will  probably  never  surpass — in  the  way 
of  sheer  creation — the  exemplification 
it  reached  a  few  years  past  in  the  person 
of  Sunny  Jim.  With  the  exception  of 
Sherlock  Holmes,  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
fictional  figure  of  modern  times  is  more 
universally  known  than  this  excruciat- 
ing little  person  with  the  bobbed  pig- 
tail. Everywhere  his  name  has  become 
a  "household  word."  Ministers  have 
cited  him  from  the  pulpit  and  urchins 
invoke  his  memory  along  the  highway. 
When  he  was  at  his  zenith,  two  plays, 
a  book,  and  a  musical  comedy  were  pro- 
jected, all  around  his  quaint  personality. 

Many  tales  have  been  told  as  to  the 
origin  of  this  bon  viveur.  This  is  the 
correct  one,  according  to  Mr.  E.  E. 
Calkins,  the  advertising  agent  who  was 
his  manager:  The  idea  of  a  "Jim 
Dumps"  who,  through  purchase  of  some 
particular  product,  should  become 
"Sunny  Jim"  originated  with  two  fif- 
teen-year-old girls.  One  of  these  made 
a  sketch  in  which  the  fundamental  char- 
acteristics of  the  gentleman  were  set 
down  essentially  as  we  know  them  to- 
day. The  other  wrote  a  few  lines  of 
verse,  embodying  the  central  idea.  Both 
sketch  and  verses  were,  however,  too 
crude  for  practical  use.  But  a  syndicate 
man  to  whom  they  were  submitted 
bought  them,  on  speculation,  for  the  sake 
of  the  idea.  The  purchase  cost  him  ex- 
actly twenty-five  dollars.  Some  time 
later,  he  happened  to  submit  the  thing 
to  Mr.  Calkins  at  a  time  when  the 
latter  was  searching  for  some  novel 
method  of  "pushing"  Force.  It  was 
then    that    Mr.    Calkins,    sensing    his 


latent  possibilities,  took  Jim  Dumps 
over — for  a  hundred  dollars. 

His  career  from  this  point  forward 
is  rather  curiously  interesting.  First  his 
new  custodian  tried  to  get  the  two  girls 
with  whom  the  character  originated  to 
develop  their  idea.  But  they  proved  ut- 
terly inadequate  to  the  task.  So  he  sent 
them  a  cheque  for  a  hundred  dollars  as 
a  sort  of  bonus,  and  summoned  one  of 
his  staff  artists  who  dealt  in  the  bold, 
simple  lines  in  which  he  believed  the 
figure  should  be  presented.  This  artist 
achieved  the  bold  lines  without  any  dif- 
ficulty, but  somewhere  among  them  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  subject  was 
lost.  Then  Mr.  Calkins  tried  an  illus- 
trator of  his  acquaintance. 

The  latter  managed  to  catch  the  de- 
sired character  well  enough,  but  he  laced 
it  about  with  a  network  of  irrelevant, 
distracting  lines.  Undaunted,  though, 
Calkins  took  this  drawing  to  his  staff 
artist  of  the  simple  line,  with  instruc- 
tions to  make  an  outline  tracing  of  it. 
Thea  only  was  success  achieved;  then 
only  came  the  smile  which  proclaimed 
him  to  be  indisputably  Sunny  Jim. 
Which  is  perhaps  as  detailed  an  example 
as  could  be  found  of  the  methods 
whereby  individual  talents  are  utilised 
and  waste  insured  against. 

A  great  number  of  people,  also,  pro- 
duced the  many  verses  chronicling  the 
little  man's  variegated  transitions  from 
gloom  to  delight.  The  agents  main- 
tained a  standing  offer  of  five  dollars  for 
any  contribution  that  seemed  suitable — 
and  small  as  the  sum  may  seem,  a  great 
many  prosperous  writers  were  among 
those  who  clamoured  to  contribute  to 
Sunny  Jim's  biography.  Oliver  Her- 
f ord  wrote  some  of  the  verses ;  so.  did  the 
late  Madison  Cawein;  Carolyn  Wells 
rattled  off  dozens  of  them. 

There  are  several  other  distinct  indi- 
vidualities which,  although  less  famous, 
none  the  less  show  that  a  creative  spirit 
is  not  necessarily  quite  killed  in  adver- 
tising work.  Phoebe  Snow,  for  in- 
stance, sprang  into  life  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment  one  afternoon  when  the 
Lackawanna  Railroad  had  asked  their 
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agents  to  find  some  means  of  emphasis- 
ing the  cleanliness  of  their  system.  And 
if  Phoebe  Snow  is  not  as  full  and  com- 
plete a  portrait — ^and  along  pretty  much 
the  same  lines — as  half  the  heroines  of 
"summer  fiction,"  then  there  are  no  sol- 
diers in  Belgium.  Even  her  pictured 
likeness  is  perfect  in  its  way.  To  have 
brought  to  it  any  deeper,  subtler  artistry 
than  appears  in  that  wide-eyed  wisp  of 
muslin  with  the  pale  auburn  hair  would 
have  been  to  emit  downright  discord. 
Only  a  highly  systematised  and  efHcient 
organisation  could  have  brought  to- 
gether Phoebe  Snow  and  the  man  who 
made  that  picture. 

In  The  Bookman  for  October, 
19 1 2,  the  present  writer  essayed  at  some 
length  to  trace  the  course  of  such  pic- 
torial advertising  as  seemed  to  have  any 
worthy  claims  upon  art.  In  that  article 
it  was  suggested  that  many  advertising 
drawings  in  this  country  had  risen  at 
least  as  high  as  the  general  level  of 
popular  magazine  illustrations.  Since 
then  there  has  been  no  very  pronounced 
change  in  this  situation.  Some  falling 
off  in  one  quarter  has  been  compensated 
for  by  some  advance  in  another.  A  ten- 
dency toward  better  style  has,  however, 
been  noticeable  here  and  there  in  adver- 
tising copy.  A  number  of  expository 
booklets  and  many  screeds  of  the  sort 
that  have  lately  been  singing  the  won- 
ders of  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition 
attest  to  this,  while  such  work  as  is 
shown  in  the  admonitory  advertisements 
of  Nestle's  Milk  seems  quite  on  a  par 
with — shall  one  say  the  admonitory 
special  articles  in  the  "women's  maga- 
zines"? That,  though,  is  about  as  far 
as  the  thing  goes.  Grub  Street  has 
found  no  touchstone  of  genius.  It  has 
simply  learned  how  to  capitalise  a  meed 
of  ability  that  used  once  to  be  only  an 
irritant  and  a  misfortune  to  it. 

There  is  no  desire  to  invade  here  the 
flexible  realm  of  the  statistic  which  the 
advertising  men  have  made  so  peculiarly 
their  own.  It  is  too  risky.  If  one  men- 
tioned that  the  Associated  Advertising 
Clubs  have  a  membership  of  eleven 
thousand,  they  would  be  sure  to  reply 


that  all  the  members  of  these  organisa- 
tions are  not  actively  connected  with  the 
advertising  business,  and  that  uncata- 
logued  thousands  who  are  do  not  find 
representation  here.  Anyway,  it  is  far 
more  impressive  just  to  consider  the  vol- 
ume of  advertising  matter  with  which 
the  days  of  every  citizen  are  flooded 
from  the  time  the  first  post  brings  its 
shower  of  circulars  until  the  night  en- 
gulfs him  round  with  a  tidal-wave  of 
electric  signs.  Some  anonymous  writer 
or  artist  is  behind  every  word  and  line 
in  this  colossal  pageant  of  publicity. 

So  much  has  been  written  about  the 
large  sums  made  by  advertising  writers 
that  there  is  no  need,  either,  to  traverse 
that  ground  again  here.  It  might  not 
be  amiss,  however,  to  point  out  that  the 
men  who  have  made  the  fortunes  have 
done  much  besides  write  copy.  They 
have  had  business  affiliations  with  one 
or  another  of  the  innumerable  advertis- 
ing agencies  this  country  supports.  Even 
most  of  those  who  are  earning  from  fifty 
to  a  hundred  dollars  a  week  through  the 
writing  of  advertisements  are  regularly 
in  the  employ  of  some  agency.  To  be 
sure,  John  Kennedy  once  received 
twenty-five  hundred  dollars  for  writing 
a  series  of  ten  advertisements  containing 
only  about  fifty  words  each — a  rate  be- 
side which  Colonel  Roosevelt's  much- 
quoted  dollar-a-word  record  sounds  in- 
significant— and  there  are  plenty  of 
other  notable  examples  of  earnings 
among  "free-lances" ;  but  the  more  usual 
price  for  a  piece  of  advertising  hack 
writing  is  five  or  ten  dollars. 

Yet  there  are  few  scribblers  who  arc 
not  eager  to  avail  themselves  of  these 
small  sums.  As  trustees  are  fond  of 
mentioning,  they  amount  to  a  great  deal 
in  the  aggregate.  There  is  hjrdly  a 
mail  but  what  brings  to  every  advertis- 
ing agent  of  any  prominence  at  least  one 
letter  submitting  sample  advertisements 
from  some  writer  anxious  to  apply  his 
surplus  energy  in  this  way.  Men  who 
have  been  on  their  college  papers,  and 
who  a  few  years  ago  would  have  turned 
naturally  to  short-story  writing,  are  now 
going  into  advertising  by  the  score.   Not 
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because  they  have  to,  but  because,  nor- 
mal children  of  an  industrial  nation, 
that  method  of  expression  honestly 
makes  strongest  appeal  to  them.  From 
the  staffs  of  newspapers  and  from  be- 
hind editorial  desks,  from  poets'  corners 
and  novelists'  dens  pour  bubbling 
streams  of  these  incidental  advertise- 
ments. Even  on  holiday  the  practice 
continues.  One  well-known  contributor 
to  ^'women's  magazines,"  for  instance, 
who  last  summer  took  a  motor  trip 
through  Italy,  instead  of  turning  her 
experiences  into  the  conventional  "travel 
article,''  fashioned  them  into  a  booklet 
for  an  automobile  company — thereby 
defraying  her  expenses  to  the  extent  of 
three  hundred  dollars — sl  very  fair  price 
for  a  booklet. 

Yes,  Grub  Street  has  become  organ- 
ised. From  a  fantastic  slum  in  the  em- 
pire of  the  Muses,  it  has  been  renovated 
into  a  "model  town."  All  the  curious- 
angled,  crumbling  facades  which  once 
marked  its  circuitous  way  have  been 
transformed  into  the  trimmest,  most  up- 
to-date  fronts.  The  old  hollowed  pave- 
ments have  been  superseded  by  neat  flags. 
The  broken  panes  are  all  replaced,  and 
scrim  curtains  hang  in  the  windows. 
They  have  set  out  little  trees  along  the 
roadside,  and  every  evening  they  water 
the  lawns.  The  sun  shines  more  brightly 
here  than  patent  leather,  the  breeze  is 
crisp  as  a  new  bank-note,  and  there  is  a 
prevalent  atmosphere  of  dappemess. 

Which  is  not  at  all  to  imply  that 
that  happy-go-lucky,  irresponsible  band 
known  as  Bohemians  has  vanished  ut- 
terly off  the  earth — ^merely  that  their 
club-house  has  been  removed  from  Grub 
Street  proper.  Time  has  obviously  be- 
come too  precious  in  that  quarter  to  ad- 
mit of  them  longer.  Yet  this  almost 
cursory  little  survey  has  taken  no  note 
of  the  prodigious  activities  of  the  trade- 
journalists  nor  of  the  recent  spread  of 
industrial  art — a  really  important  de- 
velopment which  now  promises  to  make 
abiding  impress  on  the  contours  of  mod- 
ern civilisation.  If  certain  phases  of 
magazine  writing  have  also  been 
omitted,  that  is  merely  because  so  much 


is  already  general  knowledge  about 
them.  But  the  paper  on  this  subject 
which  appeared  in  last  May's  issue  of 
this  magazine  was  enough,  with  its  rec- 
ord of  specialisation,  to  show  how  pow- 
erfully such  work  is  to-day  motivated  by 
ideals  of  efficiency. 

T'o  any  one  at  all  sensitive,  the  great 
mass  of  work  resulting  from  this  organ- 
isation of  talents  is,  of  course,  rather 
horrific.  From  any  tolerable  aesthetic 
standpoint,  it  is  fit  only  for  the  scrap- 
basket.  Yet  in  a  day  abandoned  to 
"cults"  and  "movements,"  it  represents 
the  most  considerable  single  "move- 
ment" America  has  developed.  It  must 
be  admitted  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
same  times  that  have  witnessed  the  rise 
of  the  Celtic  movement,  the  revival  of 
interest  in  poetry,  the  sounding  of  the 
primitive  and  peasant  notes  as  a  new 
decorative  clarion-call,  the  re-birth  of 
English  drama,  the  reawakening  of  the 
pageant,  and  the  triumphal  spread  of  the 
"little  theatre." 

Compounded  almost  entirely  of  the 
second-rate,  these  creations  out  of  Grub 
Street  have  still  simulated  the  gestures 
of  the  first-rate.  And  though  from  the 
critical  point  of  view  that  is  the  greatest 
of  their  crimes,  practically  it  has  been 
of  enormous  democratic  value.  For 
they  are  works  that,  whether  we  wished 
it  or  no,  have  contrived  to  surround 
our  days  and  our  lives  precisely  as  the 
ancient  Greeks  intended  that  things  of 
beauty  should  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places  insinuate  themselves  into  the  lives 
of  mankind.  Uninspired,  machine-made, 
they  yet  have  raised  the  standard  for 
"pot-boilers"  to  a  technical  level  before 
unknown.  And  by  just  that  much  have 
they  stimulated  public  taste  and  taken 
it  a  step  higher  up  the  educative  ladder. 

Signs  are  not  wanting  to  indicate  that 
we  are  entering  upon  an  era  of  new  and 
glorious  artistic  vitality.  If  this  renais- 
sance is  indeed  to  come  true  as  an  as- 
sertive part  of  the  life  of  the  people 
themselves — as  it  must  to  possess  any 
real  robustness — it  is  to  Grub  Street, 
then,  that  some  measure  of  credit  must 
be  given  for  having  prepared  the  way. 
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To  a  Loved  One 


Not  because  the  Futurists  have 
painted  at  the  top.  of  their  lungs,  but 
because  the  bill-boards  along  the  high- 
ways have  shrieked  even  more  stri- 
dently, is  the  "man  in  the  street"  begin- 
ning to  "sec  colour."  Not  because  por- 
tentous theorists  have  told  him  of  his 
"right  to  freedom,"  but  because  the 
cabaret  has  bid  him  up  and  join  in  the 
dance  on  his  own  account,  is  he  more 
nearly  ready  for  that  larger  dance  whose 
rhythms  shall  be  a  wider  beauty.  Not 
because  pale  poets  have  sung  of  "red 


blood"  through  the  drawing-rooms,  but 
because  the  "movies,"  in  terms  he  could 
comprehend,  have  told  him  that  life  is  a 
splendid,  tingling  adventure,  all  a-throb 
with  hair-breadth  escapes  and  miracu- 
lous rescues  and  gorgeous  chases — that 
is  why  he  is  thirsty  for  more.  Or  doe* 
it  purport  too  wild  a  belief  in  an  ulti- 
mate scheme  to  surmise  that  it  is  for  thi» 
that,  all  unsu^ecting,  the  efficient  pencils 
ply,  the  dancers  wheel  and  cavort,  and 
myriad  typewriters  pulse,  while  out  of 
the  chimney-pots  the  dawn  is  creeping? 


Coartesy  ot  "Vanity  Fair" 


TO  A  LOVED  ONE 

BY  L.  L.  BIDDLE 


Fair  as  the  vision  of  a  summer  moon 

Reflected  on  the  bosom  of  an  inland  sea. 
Or  pf  bright  stars  viewed  near  the  edge  of  thunder  clouds, 

Thou  art  so  fair  to  me. 

Dear  as  the  memories  of  days  gone  by, 

Days  when  I  knew  not  pain  or  e'en  a  single  tear. 

Of  gladdest  dreams  and  things  most  treasured  in  past  years, 
To  me  thou  art  so  dear. 

Sweet  as  the  fragrance  of  arbutus  blooms. 

Which  trail  in  mossy  nooks  and  thrive  from  man  apart, 

Or  of  a  full-blown  orchard  visited  at  dusk, 
So  sweet  to  me  thou  art. 


MODEL  OF  aneoo  hall  as  reconstructed  by  c 

IN    1834.    THE    DESIGN   WAS   FURNISHED   BY 
WHO   RESIDED    IN   THE   VILLAGE   FOR   SOME   T 


THE  LEATHERSTOCKING  TRAIL 

BY  RUTH  KEDZIE  WOOD 
Illustrations  bv  A.  J,  Telfer,  Cooperstown 


Not  long  after  the  close  of  the  Revo- 
lutionary War,  the  father-to-be  of 
America's  first  and  to  this  day  most  rep- 
resentative novelist,  made  a  journey  on 
horseback  from  Burlington,  New  Jersey, 
to  "the  rough  and  hilly  country  of 
Otsego,"  to  determine  the  bounds  of  a. 
forty  thousand-acre  stretch  of  wilderness 
which  had  recently  fallen  to  him  under 
mortgage.  Going  west  from  Albany,  he 
and  his  companions,  a  party  of  survey- 
ors, passed  through  the  desolated  colonial 
village  of  Cherry  Valley,  whose  in- 
habitants had  nearly  all  been  slaughtered 
or  taken  captive  by  the  Iroquois  in  1778 
at  command  of  British  masters.  A  sub- 
sequent campaign  of  Sullivan  and  Clin- 
ton had  cleared  the  Mohawk  Valley  of 


all  the  "castles,"  or  villages,  of  the  Six 
Nations  and  decimated  their  tribes.  Six 
years  after  the  massacre.  General  Wash- 
ington toured  the  country  about  Otsego 
Lake,  dining  one  day  beneath  a  now  van- 
ished apple-tree  on  the  Campbell  estate 
below  Cherry  Valley.  No  Indians  har- 
ried his  path,  nor  does  Judge  William 
Cooper  record  any  encounters  on  his 
way  through  the  forest  to  the  south  end 
of  the  Lake,  though  the  site  of  Coopers- 
town,  the  settlement  he  founded,  had 
previous  to  1779  been  a  fixed  meeting 
place  of  tribesmen,  native  to  the  region 
about  the  headwaters  of  the  Susque- 
hanna. 

At    that    time,    according    to    letters 
written  by  the  pioneer  landlord  of  Otse- 
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go,  "there  existed  not  an  inhabitant,  nor 
any  trace  of  a  road.  .  .  .  Fire  and  (ish- 
ing-taclcle  were  my  only  means  of  sub- 
sistence. My  horse  fed  on  the  grass  that 
grew  on  the  edge  of  the  waters.  I  laid 
me  down  to  sleep  in  my  watch-coat, 
nothing  but  the  melancholy  wilderness 
about  me.  In  this  way  I  explored  the 
country,  formed  my  plans  of  future  set- 
tlements, and  meditated  upon  the  spot 


the  hunter,  the  forester's  axe,  the  fisher- 
man's paddle,  broke  the  silence  of  the 
Lake  shore.  Trappers  hunted  the  woods 
for  wolf  and  panther,  and  hewed  the 
paths  through  which  they  dragged  their 
spools  to  the  distant  viHage.  In  touch 
with  such  scenes  as  these,  amid  "forests 
and  hills,  fresh  clearings  and  new  fields," 
the  boy  James  grew  a  blithe  and  ruddy 
young  woodsman,  supple  of  body,  keen 
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where  a  place  of  trade  or  a  future  vil- 
lage should  afterward  be  established." 
James  Cooper,  heir  to  the  romance  of 
Otsego's  woods  and  waters,  was  brought 
in  1790  as  an  infant  in  his  nurse's  arms 
to  the  frontier  village  of  Cooperstown. 
The  prim  brick  house  in  Burlington  was 
permanently  forsaken  for  the  habitation 
of  his  father  in  this,  the  "first  settlement 
attempted  after  the  Revolution."  and 
"the  roughest  in  all  the  State."  Travel 
was  hy  canoe  or  over  roads  so  perilous 
that,  to  prevent  their  upsetting,  chaises 
were  steadied  by  ropes  grasped  by  at- 
tendants at  the  wheel-side.    The  call  ot 


of  eye,  practised  in  the  traditions,  the 
crafts  and  sports  of  the  open  air. 

When  as  a  lad  he  entered  Yale,  he 
so  persistently  neglected  conventional 
halls  for  the  pursuit  of  nature  that  he 
was  suspended  by  the  faculty  before  the 
completion  of  his  course.  The  sea  pre- 
sented a  still  wider  field  for  his  roaming. 
With  his  father's  aid  he  obtained  a  berth 
as  sailor  on  a  cargo  ship,  preparatory  to 
his  appointment  as  a  midshipman  in  the 
navy.  The  fruits  of  the  years  1806  to 
1810  were  the  incomparable  sea  tales, 
The  Pilot,  The  Red  Rover,  ffing  and 
IVing  and  seven  lesser  creations  which 
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appeared  years  later  and  portrayed  for 
the  first  time  in  the  annab  of  litera- 
ture the  veritable  life  of  men  of  the 
ocean. 

The  youth's  naval  career  being  aban- 
doned in  1811  to  marry  Miss  Susan  dc 
Lancey,  they  went  to  live  at  Fenimore 
Farm,  on  the  west  bank  of  Otsego  Lake, 
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It  was  in  this  first  novel  of  primitive 
America  that  Cooper  created  Natty 
Bumppo,  the  hunter  called  Leather- 
stocking,  in  whom  Lowell  found  "the 
protagonist  of  our  New  World  epic,  a 
figure  as  poetic  as  that  of  Achilles,  as 
ideally  representative  as  that  of  Don 
Quixote,  as  romantic  in  his  relation  to 


THE  COOPER   MONUMENT,   LAKEWOCHl  CEMETERY, 
ERECTED    IN    1859.     WASHINGTON' IRVING    HAS 
OF    THE     FIRST    COMMrrTEE     AP- 
O    RECEIVE   CONTRIBUTIONS 


and  later  resided  in  Scarsdale,  New 
York,  where  the  future  romanticist  con- 
tinued to  cultivate  the  soil.  "Cooper  of 
the  wood  and  wave,"  Stevenson  named 
him. 

However,  his  first  novels,  Precaution 
and  The  Spy,  had  no  relation  with  either 
forest  or  sea.  Following  the  publication 
of  the  latter,  which  to  an  unprecedented 
degree  pleased  the  American  public  of  a 
century  ago,  our  author  wrote  The 
Pioneers,  avowedly  "to  please  himself," 
and  laid  its  scenes  about  the  Glimmer- 
glass  of  the  Indians. 


our  homespun  and  plebeian  myths  as 
Arthur  in  his  to  his  mailed  and  plumed 
cj'cle  of  chivalry." 

During  the  twenty  years  that  elapsed 
between  the  production  of  the  first  and 
the  fifth  of  the  Leatherstocking  Tales, 
Cooper  wrote  Natty  into  The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans  as  Hawkeye,  the  scout 
whose  habitat  was  the  wild  tract  about 
Lake  George  and  Lake  Champlain.  In 
The  Prairie,  published  in  1827,  he  ap- 
pears as  a  trapper  of  the  plains.  When 
the  "most  prolific  of  American  authors" 
returned  from  a  six  years'  stay  abroad 
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CHRIST    CHURCH,    COOPERSTOWN 


and  took  up  his  residence  at  "Otsego 
Hall,"  the  dwelling  erected  by  his  father 
in  1798,  he  wrote  amid  the  surround- 
ings of  his  boyhood  The  Pathfinder, 
wherein  the  Leatherstocking  was  again 
a  principal  character.  The  locale  of 
this  story  was  the  country  "between  the 
banks  of  the  Mohawk  and  the  shore 
of  Lake  Ontario,"  which  Cooper,  the 
naval  lieutenant,  had  traversed  in  1808. 
Finally  the  novelist  resolved  to  write 
"one  more  tale  of  our  little  Lake,"  and 
The  Deerslayer  came  into  being,  with 
Natty  in  the  title  role. 

In  his  "Preface  to  the  Leatherstock- 
ing Tales,"  Cooper  explains  that  "the 
order  in  which  the  several  books  ap- 
peared was  essentially  different  from 
that  in  which  they  would  have  been 
presented  to  the  world,  had  the  regular 
course  of  their  incidents  been  consulted. 
In  The  Pioneers  the  Leatherstocking 
...  is  already  old.  .  .  .  The  Last  of 
the  Mohicans  .  .  .  carried  the  readers 
back  to  a  much  earlier  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  hero,  representing  him  as 
middle-aged.  ...  In  The  Prairie  his 
career  terminates,  and  he  is  laid  in  the 
grave.  ...  A  latent  regard  for  this 
character  induced  the  author  to  resusci- 
tate him  in   The  Pathfinder.  .  .  .   The 


Deerslayer  should  have  been  the  open- 
ing book,  for  in  that  work  he  is  seen 
just  emerging  into  manhood."  He  con- 
cludes: "If  anything  from  the  pen  of  the 
writer  of  these  romances  is  at  all  to  out- 
live himself,  it  is,  unquestionably,  the 
series  of  The  Leatherstocking  Tales." 
He  describes  Natty,  the  "man  of  the 
forest,"  as  purely  a  creation,  "though,  in 
a  physical  sense,  different  individuals 
known  to  the  writer  in  early  life  cer- 
tainly presented  themselves  as  models, 
through  his  recollections."  One  of  these 
individuals  was  an  old  hunter  named 
Shipman  who  used  to  offer  his  game  at 
Judge  Cooper's  door,  "and  whose  rude 
equipments,  dogs,  and  rifle  had  much 
attraction  for  the  lads  of  the  house." 

The  country  home  built  by  the 
founder  of  Coopers  town  on  a  rise  above 
the  mountain-girdled  Lake  was  the  origi- 
nal of  the  residence  of  Marmaduke 
Temple  in  The  Pioneers.  In  Judge 
Temple  himself  we  see  the  father  of 
Fenimore  Cooper.  The  Hall  stood  on  a 
plot  now  marked  by  an  appropriately 
mounted  bronze,  "The  Indian  Hunter," 
by  J.  Q.  A.  Ward.  Entrance  to  the 
Cooper  grounds  is  from  the  main  street 
of  Cooperstown. 

On  returning  from  Europe  in  1834, 
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the  novelist  restored  and  improved  the 
ancestral  home  to  the  condition  repre- 
sented in  the  miniature  model  which  his 
gtand-ncphew,  Mr.  George  Pomeroy 
Kecse,  constructed,  and  which  is  here 
reproduced  by  courtesy  of  his  widow, 
Mrs.  Caroline  Foote  Keese.  Two  years 
after  Cooper's  death,  in  1851,  Otsego 
Hall  was  burned.  Bricks  taken  from 
the  ruins,  and  the  imposing  oaken  doors 
through  which  have  passed  four  gen- 
erations of  the  Cooper  family,  were 
utilised  in  the  dwelling  later  built  by  his 
daughters  on  a  near-by  street. 

One  of  the  treasures  of  the  Cooper 
family  is  the  painting  which  shows  the 
mother  of  the  author  seated  amid  her 
beloved  plants  in  the  great  central  hall 
of  the  manor  house.  In  The  Pioneers 
Cooper  describes  Elizabeth  Temple  and 
her  father  entering  this  apartment  upon 
their  arrival  in  Templcton. 

There  was  a  sideboard  of  mahogany, 
inlaid  with  ivory,  and  bearing  enor- 
mous handles  of  glittering  brass,  and 
groaning  under  the  piles  of  silver  plate. 
.  .  .  In  a  corner  stood  a  heavy,  old- 
fashioned,  brass-faced  clock,  encased  in  a 
high  box.  of  the  dark  hue  of  the  black 
walnut  from  the  sea-shore.  An  enormoua 
settee,   or    sofa,   covered    with    light   chintz, 


stretched  along  the  walls  for  nearly  twenty 
feet  on  one  side  of  the  hall;  and  chairs  of 
wood  painted  a  light  yellow,  with  black 
lines  that  were  drawn  by  no  very  steady 
hand,  were  ranged  opposite.  .  .  .  Some 
little  display  in  architecture  had  been  made 
in  consliucting  the  frames  and  casings  (of 
the  door;),  which  were  surmounted  with 
pediments  that  bore  each  a  little  pedestal  in 
its  centre:  on  these  pedestals  were  small 
busts  in  blacked  plaster  of  Paris.  ,  .  . 
The  walls  were  hung  with  a  dark,  lead- 
coloured  English  paper  that  represented 
Britannia  weeping  over  the  tomb  of  Wolfe. 

Opening  ofE  the  hall,  at  the  southwest 
corner  of  the  house,  was  the  room  in 
which  most  of  the  books  written  during 
the  last  seventeen  years  of  the  author's 
life  were  composed. 

Mr.  Cooper  owned  a  farm  which  was 
situated  a  mile  or  two  from  the  Hall  on 
the  ledge  of  a  steep  hill  above  the  east 
bank  of  the  Lake,  and  is  even  now  more 
remarkable  for  its  views  than  for  its 
fertility.  As  he  walked  daily  to  and 
fro  between  the  village  and  "The  Cha- 
let," he  is  said  to  have  visualised  many 
of  the  scenes  incorporated  in  his  Tales. 
The  road  passes  at  the  base  of  the 
long  known  as  "The  Vision." 
mmand  of  fair  prospects.     Of 
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the  view  from  the  mount,  Cooper  de- 
clared, "Nothing  is  wanting  but  ruined 
castles  and  recollections,  to  raise  it  to 
the  level  of  the  scenery  of  the  Rhine,  or, 
indeed,  to  that  of  the  minor  Swiss 
views."  From  over  this  hill  Judge 
Temple  made  his  entrance  in  The 
Pioneers,  supposedly  in  the  year  1793; 
and  here  Leatherstocking  saved  Eliza- 
beth from  the  panther.  On  the  present 
site  of  Lake  wood  Cemetery,  below 
Mount  Vision,  stood  the  fictitious  cabin 
of  Natty,  in  The  Pioneen.  A  graceful 
shaft  of  Italian  marble  commemorates 
him  and  his  creator.  At  the  top  is  a 
statue  of  Leatherstocking,  "tall,  and  so 
meagre  as  to  make  him  seem  above  even 
the  six  feet  that  he  actually  stood  in  his 
stockings."  The  sculptor  has  modelled 
the  hunter  as  Cooper  first  described 
him: 


On  bii  head,  which  i 


I   thinly 


ftreA 


with  link,  sandy  hair,  he  wore  a  ca[ 
of  foxakin.  .  .  .  HU  face  was  ikinn; 
yet  it  bore  no  signs  of  diseaie ;  on  tt 
trary,  it  had  every  indication  of  ih 
robuai  and  enduring  health.  .  .  . 
grey  eyes  were  glancing  under  a  i 
shaggy  brow),  that  overhung  them  i 
hain   of   grey   mingled    with   their   i 


HE   PRESENTATIOM   OF 

hue;  his  scraggy  neck  was  bare,  aod  burat 
to  the  same  tint  with  his  face,  .  ,  .  A 
kind  of  coat,  made  of  dressed  deerskin,  with 
the  hair  on,  was  belted  close  to  his  lank 
body,  .  .  ,  On  his  feet  were  deerskin 
moccasins  .  ,  .  and  his  limbs  were  guarded 
with  long  leggings  of  the  same  material 
as  the  moccasins,  which,  gartering  over 
the  knees  of  his  tarnished  buckskin  breeches, 
had  obtained  for  him,  among  the  leltlers, 
the  nickname  of  Leatherstocking.  Over  bis 
left  shoulder  was  slung  a  belt  of  deerskin, 
from  which  depended  an  enormous  ox-horn, 
so  thinly  scraped  as  to  discover  the  powder 
it  contained. 

At  Natty 's  feet  crouches  his  hound, 
"old  Hector  ,  ,  ,  more  to  be  trusted," 
in  the  words  of  his  master,  "than  many 
a  Christian  man," 

The  gap  between  t«'0  boulders,  am- 
bitiously called  "Natt>-  Bumppo's  Cave," 
scarcely  rewards  the  sharp  climb  neces- 
sary to  reach  it.  Doubtless  Cooper's 
rambles  about  "The  Chalet's"  hills 
brought  him  to  this  precipitous  cranny, 
which  he  designated  in  The  Pioneers  as 
the  spot  to  which  Elizabeth  and  Oliver 
were  guided  by  Leatherstocking  out  of 
the  forest  fire  which  threatened  to  con- 
fume  them,     A  little  further  on  in  the 
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narrative,  the  cave,  reputed  "as  a  secret 
receptacle  of  guilt,"  is  stormed  by  the 
"Templeton  Light  Infantry"  in  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  seize  the  old  hunts- 
man and  take  him  prisoner. 

The  ancient  rock  about  which  the 
Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  were  accus- 
tomed to  assemble  before  the  intrusion 
of  the  white  man  rounds  its  grey  sur- 
face above  the  water  near  the  source 
of  the  Susquehanna,  at  the  brink  of  the 
village.  Cooper  made  this  the  place  of 
meeting  between  Deerslayer  and  Ching- 
achgook,  the  Delaware,  when  they  con- 
ferred together  concerning  the  plight  of 
Floating  Tom  Hotter  and  Hurry 
Harry,  and  plotted  the  attack  on  the 
hostile  Mingocs. 

At  a  "cape"  five  miles  up  the  east  side 
of  the  Lake  from  Council  Rock,  Deer- 
slayer  killed  his  first  Indian.  Near  the 
head  of  the  Lake  are  the  reedy  shallows 
where  Cooper's  fancy  anchored  Hutter 
Castle,  "the  stationary  house,  there  be- 
ing two;  this  which  never  moves,  and 
the  other  that  floats,  being  sometimes 
in  one  part  of  the  Lake  and  sometimes 
in  another.  The  last  goes  by  the  name 
of  the  ark.  .  .  ."  The  shoal  of  the 
sunken    island    where    the    mother    of 


Hetty  and  Judith  was  buried,  and 
where  Tom  Hutter,  their  pseudo-father, 
drove  the  pikes  of  his  oddly  conceived 
frontier  cabin,  is  in  plain  view  from 
either  shore  of  the  Lake.  Mount  Wel- 
lington and  the  Sleeping  Lion  rise  to  the 
east,  landmarks  of  this  countrj'-side  for 
ages  immemorial. 

A  circuit  of  twenty  miles,  around  the 
head  of  the  Lake  and  back  to  Coopers- 
town,  embraces  all  of  the  scenes  asso- 
ciated with  The  Deerslayer.  At  Mut- 
ter's Point,  on  the  west  bank,  Deer- 
slayer and  Hurry  Harry  first  burst  upon 
the  "solemn  solitude  and  sweet  repose" 
of  the  Glimmerglass,— "an  edication  of 
itself  to  look  upon."  At  Five  Mile 
Point,  Deerslayer  set  foot  on  the  strand 
and  surrendered  to  the  Hurons  in  ful- 
filment of  his  pledge  to  return  from  his 
"furlough."  Two  miles  to  the  south 
a  shady  spit  of  land  extends  into  the 
Lake.  Here  on  Wild  Rose  Point  Cooper 
staged  the  rescue  of  Wah-ta-wah,  who 
was  affianced  to  that  "best  of  loping 
redskins,"  Chingachgook. 

This  spot  was  from  boyhood  asso- 
ciated in  Cooper's  mind  with  light- 
hearted  gatherings  of  his  family  and  the 
friends  invited  to  share  with  them.  *«. 
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beauties  of  the  lakeside  bower.  Latet 
in  life  he  so  stoutly  defied  the  presump- 
tuous claim  of  the  villagers  that  the 
place  should  be  considered  a  public 
pleasure  park,  without  reference  to  his 
ownership,  that  a  historic  dispute  en- 
sued which  grew  to  national  propor- 
tions through  the  interference  of  poli- 
tics. 

Within  sight  of  the  grounds  which 
enclosed  Otsego  Hall  is  the  century-old 
church  in  whose  re-modelling  the  nov- 
elist interested  himself  after  his  return 
from  Europe,  As  a  vestryman,  he  in- 
fluenced the  changing  of  the  rounded 
window  casings  to  pointed  Gothic,  and 
the  installation  within  of  oaken  roof 
brackets,  wainscotings  and  choir  screens. 
In  the  mellow  auditory  of  this  edifice 
Fenimore  Cooper  was  baptized  and  con- 
firmed a  few  weeks  before  his  death, 
September,  1851.  The  first  rector  of 
the  parish  was  the  venerated  missionary. 
Father  Nash,  one  of  those  whom  Cooper 
describes  as  being  provided  by  the 
Church  of  England  "to  keep  alive  the 
expiring  flame  of  devotion  in  such  mem- 
bers as  were  deprived  of  the  ordinary 


administrations,  by  dwelling  in  new 
and  unorganised  districts."  The  Rev- 
erend Daniel  Nash  ministered  to  the 
country  extending  from  the  St.  Law- 
rence to  Otsego  County,  "making  his 
pilgrimages  on  horseback,  his  wife  rid- 
ing on  a  pillion  behind  and  the  iron  ket- 
tle in  which  was  cooked  their  humble 
fare  swung  at  the  side."  He  was  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  original  of  Mr,  Grant, 
"the  local  clerg>-man"  of  The  Pioneers, 
but  this  has  been  gainsaid.  Father  Nash, 
who  is  buried  in  the  churchyard,  first 
came  to  Cooperstown  in  the  year  1800 
to  officiate  at  the  funeral  of  Fenimore 
Cooper's  eldest  sister  Anna,  who,  ac- 
cording to  her  brother's  Chronicles  of 
Cooperstown  (1838),  was  killed  in  her 
twenty-third  year  by  a  fall  from  her 
horse.  To  this  young  woman,  "perhaps 
as  extensively  and  favourably  known  in 
the  Middle  States  as  any  female  of  her 
years,"  Monsieur  dc  Talleyrand,  when 
a  guest  at  the  Hall  in  the  autumn  of 
1795,  indited  a  French  acrostic  which 
was  printed  in  The  Otsego  Herald.  A 
rare  file  of  the  journal  is  on  view  in  the 
at  the  "Village  Club  and  Li- 
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brary"  given  by  the  Alfred  Corning 
Clark  estate.  In  an  upper  hall  are  dis- 
played portraits,  yellowed  documents 
and  mementoes  of  the  Cooper  family, 
which  by  application  to  the  curator  are 
accessible  to  visitors. 

Cooper's  grave  in  Christ  Church  yard 


is  marked  by  a  low,  weather-greyed 
stone,  with  no  embellishment  but  a  cross 
in  relief,  and  no  inscription  save  the 
name,  and  the  dates  of  birth  and  death. 
Beside  him  lies  his  wife.  Across  a  nar- 
row path  is  the  tomb  of  his  father,  first 
squire  of  Cooperstown. 


THE  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA 

BY  ALGERNON  TASSIN 
Part    V — ^When    the    "Atlantic"  was  New 


It  is  difficult  at  first  glance  to  see  why 
the  Boston  literati  almost  to  a  man 
should  have  despaired  of  establishing 
there  a  first-class  all-round  literary 
magazine.  What  Leland  said  when  he 
was  residing  there  in  1862,  when  its 
brilliant  circle  was  at  its  brightest,  could 
have  been  said  with  equal  truth  at  any 
time  in  the  previous  twenty  years.  Le- 
land had  lived  in  several  European  capi- 
tals and  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York ; 
and  was  thus  an  expert  witness  for  the 
defence.  Moreover,  he  did  not  particu- 
larly care  for  Boston — ^which  makes  his 
testimony  all  the  stronger.  "In  the  very 
general  .respect  manifested  in  all  circles 
in  Boston  for  culture  and  knowledge  in 
every  form,  it  is  certainly  equalled  by 
no  city  on  earth."  This  being  the  case, 
why  then  did  the  projector  of  a  first- 
class  magazine — ^publisher  or  author — 
invariably  fear  that  such  a  community 
would  fail  to  support  it? 

Leland 's  next  sentence  may  afford  a 
clue.  "Every  stranger  has  a  verdict  or 
judgment  passed  on  him,  he  is  numbered 
and  labelled  at  once,  and  it  is  really 
wonderful  how  in  a  few  days  the  whole 
town  knows  of  it."  The  truth  is  that 
cultivated  Boston  was  a  village  com- 
munity: it  was  always  foregathering  at 
various  meeting-places  and  swapping 
opinions.  And  it  had  the  thrifty  village 
habit  of  passing  its  books  around  also. 
It  distinctly  believed  in  neighbourhood 
copies.        Emerson — ^who     remembered 


with  chagrin  that  he  couldn't  find  five 
hundred  buyers  for  the  Dial  in  spite  of 
all  the  eager  discussion  about  it — might 
have  been  thinking  of  this  when  he 
wrote  in  1850  that  a  New  England 
magazine  was  an  impossible  problem. 
Well  might  Higginson,  on  a  lecture 
tour  in  the  West,  record  in  1867  his 
amazement  at  the  support  given  to  the 
New  England  magazine  which  was  at 
last  successfully  established.  "I  have 
heard  of  a  little  town  in  northern  Iowa 
where  there  were  fifty  houses  and 
twenty-five  copies  of  the  Atlantic/' 
That  was  not  the  sort  of  thing  he  was 
accustomed  to:  people  were  far  more 
neighbourly  in  Cambridge  and  Boston. 
Fifteen  years  before  the  Atlantic  was 
begun,  Lowell  had  attempted  to  do 
much  the  same  sort  of  thing  in  the  Pio- 
neer, of  which  he  and  Robert  Carter 
were  proprietors  as  well  as  editors.  It 
lived  three  months.  The  immediate  oc- 
casion of  its  suspension  was  Lowell's 
breakdown  with  eye-strain,  but  starva- 
tion had  already  set  in.  Three  years 
before  that,  in  1839,  Hawthorne  had 
written  Longfellow,  "I  saw  Mr.  Sparks 
some  time  since  and  he  said  that  you 
were  thinking  of  a  literary  paper.  Why 
not  ?  Your  name  would  go  a  great  way 
toward  insuring  its  success;  and  it  is 
intolerable  that  there  should  not  be  a 
single  belles-lettres  journal  in  New 
England."  Cultivated  New  England 
was  too  busy  making  contributions  to 
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every  cause  in  Christendom  to  support 
the  '^embodiment  of  the  national  litera- 
ture" it  was  always  complacently  talk- 
ing about. 

Thus  the  canny  projector  of  the  At- 
lantic in  allowing  it  to  be  considered  as 
the  organ  of  the  anti-slavery  party, 
sought  to  enlist  not  only  ready  pens  but 
reluctant  pennies.  He  was  hitching  his 
star  to  a  wagon.  Boston  had  tried  the 
purely  literary  "periodical"  and  failed 
to  float  it  even  when  buoyed  up  with 
fashion-plates.  It  would  now  see  what 
a  double-header  might  do.  Says  Scud- 
der's  Lowell: 

Its  founders  did  not  conceal  their  in- 
tention to  make  it  a  political  magazine.  It 
bore  as  its  sub-head  a  title  it  has  never  re- 
linquished, "A  Magazine  of  Literature,  Art, 
and  Politics."  But  the  magazine  did  not 
become,  as  it  might  in  lesser  hands,  a  mere 
propaganda  of  reform  or  the  organ  of  a 
political  party;  neither  did  it  assume  an  air 
of  philosophical  absenteeism.  The  space 
given  to  the  discussion  of  affairs  was  not 
considerable,  but  the  subjects  were  chosen 
with  deliberation  and  treated  with  a  good 
deal  more  than  newspaper  care.  They  were 
intended  to  have  the  incisiveness  of  brilliant 
newspaper  work  and  a  breadth  nol  to  be 
looked  for  in  a  newspaper. 

In  this  age  of  magazines,  wrote  J. 
T.  Trowbridge,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
the  interest  excited  by  the  advent  of  the 
long-expected  Atlantic,  Colonel  Hig- 
ginson  says  it  was  really  planned  in 
1853,  but  was  stayed  four  years  by  the 
business  failure  of  J.  P.  Jewett  and 
Company,  who  were  to  have  been  its 
publishers. 

The  present  editor  of  the  magazine 
says  that  the  whole  plan  of  it  was  origi- 
nated by  the  "editor  who  never  was  the 
editor,"  Francis  H.  Underwood,  and 
but  for  the  failure  of  the  projected  pub- 
lishers he  would  have  enjoyed  the  full 
credit  for  the  enterprise.  At  the  failure 
and  the  consequent  collapse  of  the  plan, 
I^well  wrote  him,  "I  think  this  Mr. 
Jew-it    ought    to  •  be — that    something 


ought  to  be  done  to  him,  but  for  that 
matter,  nearly  all  booksellers  stand  in 
the  same  condemnation."  Underwood 
now  entered  the  counting-room  of  Phil- 
lips, Sampson  and  Company.  In  the 
meantime,  through  all  the  years  of  its 
frustration,  the  idea  had  been  slowly 
growing,  "Why  should  not  Boston  have 
a  Monthly  of  her  own  ?"  For  the  North 
American,  which  had  not  yet  departed 
from  Boston  and  retained  all  the  schol- 
arly traditions  of  her  historians,  was 
still  a  quarterly.  Boston  felt — all  the 
more  because  she  showed  it  in  no  other 
way — ^her  inferiority  in  this  respect  to 
her  rivals  New  York  and  Philadelphia. 
Each  of  these  barbarian  cities  had  a  trin- 
ity of  graces  —  Philadelphia  with 
Graham's,  Godey's,  and  Sartain's  (al- 
though the  Boston  literati  thought  them 
all  vapourish  and  simpering),  New 
York  with  the  hoary 'Knickerbocker  and 
the  adolescent  Harper's,  and  Putnam's 
— ^while  Boston,  the  centre  of  American 
literature,  did  not  possess  and  had  really 
never  possessed  a  magazine  of  her  own 
which  could  be  agreeable  for  her  best 
writers  and  at  the  same  time  appeal  to 
popular  support.  But  Underwood  be- 
gan now  to  develop  a  surprising  social 
popularity  (for  a  business  clerk)  among 
the  Cambridge- Boston  literary  group; 
jind  with  the  idea  of  his  magazine  al- 
ways in  mind  he  set  to  work  to  become 
a  mediator  between  this  group  and  his 
new  firm,  which  was  already  identified 
with  some  of  Boston's  best  literary  in- 
terests. Sampson  had  died  about  1852, 
and  the  other  partner  of  Phillips  in 
1857  was  William  Lee,  who  had  been 
for  many  years  the  senior  partner  in  Lee 
and  Shepard. 

Here  let  Scudder's  Lowell  take  up 
the  story. 

Phillips  had  the  practical  man's  distrust 
of  new  enterprises  suggested  by  authors, 
and  a  temperament  calculated  to  chill  en- 
thusiasm. Underwood,  reader  for  the  firm, 
had  already  received  a  pledge  of  support 
from  Lowell,  Longfellow,  Holmes  and 
others;  and  he  represented  strongly  to  Lee 
the  possibility  of  the  magazine  which  should 
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Start  out  with  a  staff  of  such  eminent  writ- 
ers. Phillips  having  been  won  over,  plans 
were  rapidly  pushed.  Phillips  wrote  a  let- 
ter to  his  niece  telling  her  of  the  dinner  he 
gave  to  talk  the  project  over.  "We  sat 
down  at  three  P.  M.  and  rose  at  eight.  The 
time  occupied  was  longer  by  about  four 
hours  and  thirty  minutes  than  I  am  in  the 
habit  of  consuming  in  that  kind  of  occupa- 
tion, but  it  was  the  richest  time  intellectually 
by  all  odds  that  I  have  ever  had.  The 
exact  arrangement  of  the  table  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Mr.   Underwood 
Cabot  Lowell 

Motley  Holmes 

Longfellow  Emerson 

Phillips 
Each  one  is  known  alike  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  and  is  read  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
English  language.  Though  I  say  it  as 
shouldn't,  it  was  the  proudest  day  of  my 
life." 

Nevertheless,  the  cautious  Mr.  Phil- 
lips would  not  make  up  his  mind  until 
he  had  seen  Mrs.  Stowe,  who  was  at 
that  moment  in  England.  He  had  un- 
bounded admiration  for  her;  and  they 
had  been  for  some  years  on  exceedingly 
friendly  terms.  She  rarely  came  to 
town  without  calling  upon  him,  al- 
though she  did  not  extend  her  cordiality 
to  every  one  in  the  house.  Though  it 
was  Jewett  who  had  taken  the  risk  of 
publishing  Uncle  Toms  Cabin — in- 
deed, put  the  idea  into  her  head  while 
it  was  running  as  a  serial — and  on  the 
other  hand  Phillips  had  declined  it  when 
she  had  offered  it  to  him,  she  had,  on 
receiving  an  intimation  that  Phillips 
would  not  decline  a  second  book  from 
her  (a  lady  who  had  sold  three  thousand 
copies  on  the  day  of  publication!)  gladly 
given  him  in  1854  Sunny  Memories, 
and  in  1856  Dred.  Now  she  conferred 
at  once  upon  the  project  her  doubly  dis- 
tinguished support,  and  promised  to 
write  for  the  magazine.  Underwood 
afterward  told  Arthur  Gilman  that  she 
was  the  last  straw  that  had  broken  the 
back  of  the  camel's  prudence— only  of 
course  he  did  not  put  it  so  flippantly. 


It  remained  to  give  the  magazine  a 
name,  now  that  it  had  at  last  a  local 
habitation;  and  the  christening  was 
neatly  accomplished  by  Holmes. 

But  the  first  number  was  after  all 
delayed.  For  in  the  great  financial 
panic  of  1857  (the  worst  the  country 
had  seen  for  just  twenty  years)  the  firm 
almost  went  under;  and  the  narrow 
escape  justified  to  the  band  of  eager 
writers  what  had  seemed  the  excessive 
caution  of  Phillips.  The  first  number 
appeared  at  last  in  October,  calling  it- 
self November.  The  death  of  Phillips 
two  years  after  and  the  break  up  of  the 
firm  severed  the  connection  of  its  foun- 
der, Underwood,  with  the  magazine. 
The  editorship  had  been  given  to 
Lowell,  at  a  salary  of  two  thousand  five 
hundred  dollars  with  six  dollars  a  page 
for  his  own  contributions.  This  and  the 
regular  rate  for  other  contributions  was 
on  a  scale  more  liberal  than  had  ever 
been  heard  of  before. 

When  Scudder  became  editor  of  the 
Atlantic  in  1890,  Lowell  wrote  him, 
"There  are  now  twenty  people  who  can 
write  English  where  there  was  one 
then."  But  there  were  a  great  many 
more  than  could  find  a  steady  market; 
and  it  is  no  wonder  that  writers  whose 
only  dependence  for  a  livelihood  rested 
upon  magazines  were  always  clamour- 
ing to  found  them.  "It  is  safe  to  say," 
reflects  Scudder,  "that  few  prominent 
writers  in  America,  Longfellow  and 
Cooper  being  the  chief  exceptions,  failed 
to  dream  of  launching  a  magazine;  and 
the  initiative  in  almost  all  the  cases  of 
important  magazines  has  been  taken  by 
the  author  rather  than  the  publisher." 
The  hungry  New  England  authors  ap- 
propriated the  new  one  with  avidity. 
"I  am  glad  if  you  like  the  Atlantic/* 
Emerson  wrote  Furness  in  January, 
1858.  "We  hope  when  it  shall  be  bet- 
ter. One  would  think  it  would  be  easy 
to  find  good  criticism,  but  the  depart- 
ment is  hard  to  fill.  Then  what  I  call 
the  Zoroastrian  element,  which  I  think 
essential  to  a  good  American  journal, 
Lord  Bacon  would  'note  as  deficient!* 
And  I  believe  further  that  we  have  not 
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yet  had  a  single  correspondent  from 
Philadelphia.  I  hope  we  shall  yet  sup- 
ply all  these  deficiencies." 

The  Atlantic  Club  (though  it  never 
actually  existed  as  such)   gathered  the 
contributors  together  under  the  auspices 
of  the  publishers  during  the  first  months 
of  strong  interest;  and  Phillips  had  pre- 
sumably   other    red-letter    evenings    or 
rather  afternoons  in  his  life,  now  draw- 
ing to  a  close.     But  gradually  some  of 
the  contributors  felt  their  feast  of  pure 
culture    impaired    by    the    presence    of 
mundane    persons   like    publishers,    and 
more    exclusive     dinners    were     given. 
Colonel  Higginson  speaks  of  one  amus- 
ingly   in    Cheerful    Yesterdays.     "The 
most  notable  of  the  monthly  dinners  was 
held  at  the  Revere  House  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Mrs.  Stowe's  projected  departure 
for   Europe.     It  was  the  only  one  to 
which  ladies  were  invited,  and  the  invi- 
tation was  accepted  with  a  good  deal  of 
hesitation  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  and  with  a 
distinct  guarantee  that  no  wine  should 
be  furnished.     Other  feminine  contrib- 
utors* were  invited,  but  for  various  rea- 
sons none  appeared  except  Mrs.  Stowe 
and  Harriet  Prescott.    The  dinner  was 
a  very  awkward  one  until  wine,  surrep- 
titiously ordered,  enlivened  things  a  bit. 
Dr.    and    Mrs.    Stowe    told    Whittier 
afterward  that  while  the  company  was 
Very  distinguished  the  conversation  was 
not  what  they  had  been  led  to  expect." 
This  may  be  readily  appreciated  when 
it  is  known  that  Lowell  discoursed  to 
Mrs.  Stowe  on  the  superiority  of  Tom 
Jones  to  all  other  novels,  while  Holmes 
demonstrated  to  Dr.  Stowe  that  profane 
swearing  really  originated   in   the  pul- 
pit.    Poor  Mrs.  Stowe!     To  sit  at  a 
table  where  wine  and  Tom  Jones  were 
alike  discussed !    After  such  faithlessness 
and  such  tactlessness,  no  wonder  it  took 
the  Atlantic  thirty  years  to  summon  up 
its  courage  to  invite  women  again! 

THE     CONSULSHIP     OF     PLAUTUS     SUR- 
NAMED    FIELDS 

A  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Phil- 
lips in  1859  the  firm  suspended  pay- 
ment.    Its  enormous  stock  of  books  and 


sheets  and  plates  was  sold  at  auction  in 
the  autumn,  and  Trowbridge  says  that 
he  was  shifted,  scrip  and  scrippage,  to  a 
New  York  house.  Fortunately  the  At- 
lantic fell  into  good  hands,  he  goes  oa 
those  of  Ticknor  and  Fields;  it  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  it  was  a  project 
of  the  elder  and,  one  would  have  sup- 
posed, more  conservative  member,  while 
it  was  opposed  by  the  junior,  whose  lit- 
erary tastes  and  associations  with  au- 
thors would  have  seemed  likely  to  ren- 
der him  the  more  earnest  of  the  two  in 
its  favour.  The  price,  ten  thousand 
dollars,  looked  formidably  large  for 
those  days,  and  Mr.  Fields  deemed  it 
too  hazardous  an  undertaking.  If  he 
had  been  on  the  ground  he  might  have 
thought  differently;  but  he  was  abroad. 
At  all  events,  the  senior's  courage  and 
sound  judgment  were  abundantly  vindi- 
cated. So  far,  Trowbridge;  and  Scud- 
der,  too,  says  that  after  many  plans  for 
the  future  9f  the  magazine  and  much 
competition  of  the  publishers,  Ticknor 
and  Fields!  bought  it.  But  although 
Scadder  made  one  in  the  procession  of 
Atlantic  editors,  still  the  following 
story — narrated  many  years  afterward 
•in  the  magazine  itself — seems  too  cir- 
cumstantial to  be  inaccurate: 

Governor  Rice  was  the  assignee  of  the 
original  publishers  of  the  Atlantic^  and  he 
sent  letters  to  a  dozen  different  publishers 
telling  them  that  he  should  sell  it  to  the 
highest  bidder,  whose  offer  should  be  re- 
ceived by  noon  on  a  certain  day.  The  day 
arrived,  and  not  one  bid  had  come.  Mr. 
Rice  walked  over  to  the  office  of  Ticknor 
and  Fields  and  said  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  "I  have 
not  yet  received  your  bid  for  the  Atlantic," 
"No,"  replied  the  publisher,  "and  you  will 
not,  for  we  don't  care  to  undertake  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  venture."  In  point  of 
fact,  the  risk  was  not  great,  for  the  circula- 
tion stood  at  that  time  at  thirty  thousand 
copies.  Mr.  Rice  pointed  to  the  clock  on  the 
Old  South,  and  it  was  after  half-past  eleven. 
"I  am  about  to  go  to  my  office  to  open  the 
bids,"  said  he,  ''and  I  am  sure  Ticknor  and 
Fields  will  be  sorry  if  I  find  none  there 
from   them."     Ticknor   was   apparently  im- 
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movable,  Fields  was  in  Europe.  Mr.  Rice 
continued  his  appeal,  and  the  hands  of  the 
Old  South  clock  their  way.  At  five  minutes 
to  twelve  Ticknor  turned  to  his  desk,  wrote 
a  line,  sealed  it,  and  handed  it  to  the  Gov- 
ernor. Mr.  Rice  carried  it  to  his  office  and 
solemnly  proceeded  to  open  it.  It  was  the 
only  bid,  and  the  sum  mentioned  was  twelve, 
thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Rice  went  at  once 
to  Mr.  Ticknor  and  said,  "the  Atlantic  is 
yours."  Mr.  Ticknor  was  startled  and  re- 
plied, 'Tray  let  no  one  know  what  I  bid, 
for  all  my  friends  would  think  me  crazy!" 

"I  may  say,"  wrote  Lowell  to  Nor- 
ton, "that  I  think  it  is  just  the  best 
arrangement  possible.  Whether  T.  will 
want  me  or  not  is  another  question.  I 
suppose  he  will  think  that  Fields  will 
make  a  good  editor,  besides  saving  the 
salary  [which  was  now  three  thousand 
dollars] ;  and  F.  may  think  so  too.  In 
certain  respects  he  would,  as  the  dining 
editor  for  example,  to  look  after  au- 
thors when  they  come  to  Boston  and  the 
like.  I  shall  be  quite  satisfied,  anyhow 
— though  the  salary  is  a  convenience." 
Later,  he  wrote  Emerson:  "I  saw  Tick- 
nor yesterday,  and  he  says  he  wants  the 
magazine  to  go  on  as  it  has  gone.  I 
never  talked  so  long  with  him  before, 
and  the  impression  he  gave  was  that  of  a 
man  very  shrewd  in  business  after  it  is 
once  in  train,  but  very  inert  at  judg- 
ment. I  rather  think  Fields  is  captain 
when  at  home." 

When  Fields  returned,  he  took  the 
helm.  Times  were  so  threatening  that 
the  firm  seems  to  have  concluded  that 
the  salary  was,  as  Lowell  had  antici- 
pated, an  item.  "On  the  business  side 
of  editorship,  at  least,"  says  Higginson, 
"it  was  a  great  relief  when  Fields  was 
in  the  chair,  and  the  the  junior  pub- 
lisher really  proved  a  much  better  edi- 
tor in  other  ways.  For  one  thing,  being 
publisher,  he  had  a  free  hand  in  paying 
for  articles;  and  he  raised  prices  stead- 
ily. He  first  introduced  the  practice  of 
paying  on  acceptance,  though  he  always 
said  that  it  defeated  his  object.  Instead 
of  quieting  the  impatience  of  contribu* 
tors  for  publication,  it  increased  it." 


"He  had  a  virtue  which  I  have  never 
known  in  any  other  editor  or  publisher," 
goes  on  Higginson,  "that  of  volunteer- 
ing to  advance  money  on  prospective  ar- 
ticles yet  to  be  written.  I  have  also 
known  him  to  increase  the  amount  paid, 
on  finding  that  an  author  particularly 
needed  the  money,  especially  if  it  were 
the  case  of  a  woman.  He  was  capable 
of  being  influenced  by  ar^ment,  and 
was  really  the  only  editor  I  have  ever 
encountered  I  could  move  for  an  instant 
by  any  cajoling;  editors  being  as  a  rule 
a  race  made  of  adamant,  as  they  should 
be." 

"In  i860  our  literary  centre  was  in 
Boston,"  wrote  Howells  in  Literary 
Friends,  "wherever  it  is  or  is  not  at 
present.  The  claim  of  the  commercial 
metropolis  to  literary  primacy  had 
passed  with  the  perishing  of  inanition 
of  Putnam's^  Magazine,  for  Knicker- 
bocker's was  decrepit  and  doting,  and 
Harper  s  was  not  yet  distinctly  literary. 
Philadelphia  was  now  counting  for 
nothing,  its  publications  having  become 
really  incredible  in  their  insipidity.  In 
Boston,  every  ambitious  young  writer 
was  eager  to  enter  his  name  with  the 
chosen  among  the  contributors  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and  in  the  list  of 
Ticknor  and  Fields,  who  were  literary 
publishers 'in  a  sense  such  as  the  business 
world  has  known  nowhere  else  before 
or  since.  Their  imprint  was  a  warrant 
of  quality  to  the  reader  and  of  immor- 
tality to  the  author."  With  the  estab- 
lishment of  her  magazine,  Boston  stood 
at  last  in  the  eyes  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  as  she  had  long  stood — 
not  without  reason — in  her  own.  She 
was  supreme. 

Aldrich  was  one  of  the  ambitious 
young  writers  Howells  speaks  about. 
He  might  have  been  content  with  his 
success  in  New  York,  for  at  the  ripe 
age  of  twenty  he  was  sub-editor  under 
Willis  of  the  Home  Journal,  and  was 
at  the  same  time  literary  adviser  for  the 
publishing  house  of  Derby  and  Jackson. 
On  first  entering  Fields's  office  in  the 
Corner  Bookstore,  he  says  in  Ponkapog 
Papers,  he  saw  the  editor's  memoran- 
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dum  book  open  on  the  table  and  ob- 
served certain  items  within.  (Doubtless 
he  was  careful  to  keep  his  own  memo- 
randum book  closed  when  he  became 
editor!)  "Don't  forget  to  mail  R.  W.  E. 
his  contract — Don't  forget  O.  W.  H.'s 

proofs "      Whereupon    the    cheeky 

youngster  added  an  item  of  his 
own,  "Don't  forget  to  accept  T.  B.  A.'s 
poem,"  and,  fled.  The  poem  was  ac- 
cepted, paid  for,  and  never  printed,  says 
Aldrich;  and  adds,  "It  was  a  real  kind- 
ness." One  wonders  if,  when  he  came 
to  occupy  the  editorial  chair,  he  was  as 
kind  to  the  author  of  another  poem  with 
the  manifest  destiny  of  which  another 
intruder  interfered.  When  he  took 
the  editorship  upon  Mr.  Howells's 
resignation  in  1881,  says  Professor 
Perry,  he  had  the  comforts — both  be- 
fore and  since  his  time  considered  too 
Capuan  for  an  Atlantic  editor  in  office 
hours — of  a  pipe  and  a  red  setter.  Once 
the  setter  ate  a  sonnet.  "How  should 
A?  know  it  was  doggerel?"  exclaimed 
Aldrich  admiringly.  But  there  was  no 
pun  intended  when  about  this  time  he 
gaily  wrote  to  Bayard  Taylor  of  his 
Ponkapog  farm,  careless  of  coming 
slang  and  quoting  the  laughter-loving 
Gail  Hamilton,  VI  am  twenty  miles 
from  my  lemon — the  Atlantic  Month- 

•  Mr.  Ho  wells  thus  tells  of  his  first 
entrance  into  the  sanctum  of  the  At- 
lantic. 

My  business  relations  at  that  time  were 
with  another  house,  but  all  my  literary  af- 
filiations were  with  Ticknor  and  Fields; 
and  it  was  the  Old  Corner  Bookstore  that 
drew  my  heart  as  soon  as  I  had  replenished 
my  pocket  in  Cornhill.  It  very  quickly  hap- 
pened that  when  I  was  shown  into  Mr. 
Fields's  little  room  at  the  back  of  the  store, 
he  had  just  got  the  magazine  sheets  of  a 
poem  of  mine  from  the  Cambridge  printers. 
[The  poem,  by  the  way,  had  been  printed 
with  an  unfortunate  error;  and  though  it 
meant  the  wasting  of  a  sheet  in  the  entire 
edition,  Fields  recalled  it]  He  introduced 
me  to  Mr.  Ticknor,  who  asked  me  whether 
I  had  been  paid  for  it.     I  confessed  that  I 


had  not.  And  then  he  got  out  a  chamois- 
leather  bag  and  took  from  it  five  half-eagles 
in  gold  and  laid  them  on  the  green  top  of 
the  desk  in  much  the  shape  and  of  much  the 
size  of  the  Great  Bear.  I  have  never  since 
felt  myself  paid  so  lavishly  for  any  literary 
work,  though  I  had  had  more  for  a  single 
piece  than  the  twenty-five  dollars  that  daz- 
zled me  in  this  constellation.  The  publish- 
ers seem  aware  of  the  poetic  nature  of  the 
transaction.  ''I  always  think  it  pleasant  to 
have  it  in  gold,"  he  said. 

"The  war  was  nearing  its  close," 
says  Trowbridge,  "when  Fields  invited 
my  cooperation  in  establishing  a  new 
illustrated  magazine  for  boys  and 
girls.' "  It  was  called  Our  Young 
Folks,  and  was  a  financial  success  from 
the  start.  Trowbridge,  Gail  Hamilton, 
and  Lucy  Larcom  were  the  editors.  "I 
became  manager  in  1870.  The  firm  at 
that  time,  under  its  new  name  of  Fields, 
Osgood  •  and  Company,  occupied  a  spa- 
cious store  and  chambers  at  124  Tre- 
mont  Street.  The  house  had  a  lunch- 
room with  a  generously  served  table,  at 
which  publishers  and  the  various  editors 
met,  and  such  contributors  and  book- 
authors  as  happened  to  be  about  were 
often  welcomed."  Aldrich  had,  in  1865, 
become  editor  of  the  third  periodical  of 
the  house,  Every  Saturday,  and  Mr. 
Howells  was  now  assistant  to  Fields  on 
the  Atlantic.  "As  I  recall  those  pleas- 
ant rooms,"  wrote  a  contributor  to  the 
Atlantic,  "it  seems  as  though  they  were 
always  full  of  sunshine.  There  could 
not  be  greyness  or  dulness  with  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  Aldrich,  and  Mr.  Osgood 
in  possession,  and  the  constant  visitor, 
who,  the  chances  were,  would  be  wise 
or  witty  or  both.  I  think  clouds  and 
rain  began  to  come  when  Mr.  Fields 
retired.  From  the  pleasant  quarters  in 
Tremont  Street  the  house  moved  to 
Winthrop  Square,  and  never  again  till 
it  reached  Park  Street  did  it  know  the 
comforts  of  home,  so  to  speak — it  had 
only  business  offices." 

Thus  was  Mr.  Howells  installed  as 
assistant  to  Fields. 
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The  whole  affair  was  conducted  by  Fields 
with  his  unfailing  tact  and  kindness,  but  it 
could  not  be  kept  from  me  that  the  qualifi- 
cation I  had  as  practical  printer  for  the 
work  was  most  valued  and  that  as  a  proof- 
reader I  was  expected  to  make  it  avail  on 
the  side  of  economy.  Our  proof-reading  was 
something  almost  fearfully  scrupulous  and 
perfect  It  would  not  do  to  say  how  many 
of  the  first  American  writers  owed  their 
correctness  in  print  to  the  zeal  of  our  proof- 
reading, but  I  may  say  that  there  were  very 
few  who  did  not  owe  something.  As  for  the 
author  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  her  syntax 
was  such  a  snare  to  her  that  it  sometimes 
needed  the  combined  skill  of  all  the  proof- 
readers and  the  assistant  editor  to  extricate 
her.  I  look  back  now  with  respectful  amaze- 
ment at  my  proficiency  in  the  detecting  the 
errors  of  the  great  as  well  as  the  little. 

Mrs.  Stowe  herself  used  to  say  that 
she  left  her  verbs  and  nominatives  to  be 
brought  together  by  her  publisher;  and 
it  must  be  owned  that  it  never  ruffled 
her  in  the  least.  She  would  be  the  last 
one  of  all  the  immortals  to  regret  it,  if 
Mr.  Howells  had  ventured  into  details. 


THE  RIVAL  ATHENIANS 

When  he  went  to  Boston  to  assist  in 
editing  the  Atlantic,  all  its  contributors 
were  New  Englanders  and  dwelt  in  the 
region  roundabout — "except  for  those 
New  England  men  and  women  living  in 
the  splendid  exile  of  New  York."  Thus 
it  may  be  seen  that  Mr.  Howells  was 
already— or  thinks  he  was — casting  a 
wishful  eye  back  to  the  metropolis;  and 
when  he  returned  whence  he  had  come 
he  was  to  utter  that  famous  gibe  which 
still  makes  Boston  snort.  But  if  from 
the  inner  shrine  of  the  Atlantic  editorial 
room  came  treachery,  from  the  same 
room  a  little  later  came  atonement.  It 
was  in  1865  that  Aldrich  took  up  his 
permanent  Boston  residence  as  editor  of 
Every  Saturday.  Within  a  short  time 
Aldrich  was  writing  Bayard  Taylor,  "I 
miss  my  few  dear  friends  in  New  York 
— ^but  that  is  all.  There  is  a  finer  in- 
tellectual atmosphere  here  than  in  our 


city.  The  people  of  Boston  are  full- 
blooded  readers,  appreciative,  trained. 
The  humblest  man  of  letters  here  has  a 
position  which  he  doesn't  have  in  New* 
York.  To  be  known  as  an  able  writer 
is  to  have  the  choicest  society  opened  to 
you.  A  knight  of  the  quill  here  is  sup- 
posed necessarily  to  be  a  gentleman.  In 
New  York — ^he's  a  Bohemian!  Out- 
side of  his  personal  friends  he  has  no 
standing.*'  This  last  Mr.  Howells  had 
said  also,  but  still  his  roue  heart  per- 
versely sang  "Better  fifty  years  of 
Europe  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay."  And 
the  coarser  siren  kept  on  beckoning  him 
until  he  took  the  cotton  from  his  ears. 
Not  so  Aldrich.  "Though  I  am  not 
Boston,  I  am  Boston-plated,"  he  began 
to  say.  Later  we  find  him  writing  to 
Stedman,  echoing  (or  was  it  anticipat- 
ing?) almost  the  very  essence  and 
structure  of  his  predecessor's  cavil.  "In 
the  six  years  I  have  been  here  I  have 
found  seven  or  eight  hearts  so  full  of 
noble  things  that  there  is  no  room  in 
them  for  such  trifles  as  envy  and  conceit 
and  insincerity.  I  didn't  find  more  than 
two  or  three  such  hearts  in  New  York, 
and  I  lived  there  fifteen  years.  It  was 
an  excellent  school  for  me — to  get  out 
of  I  I  wonder  that  I  got  out  of  it  with 
my  English  tolerably  correct."  But  the 
final  amends  were  yet  to  come.  Mr. 
George  Gary  Eggleston  in  his  Recollec- 
tions of  a  Varied  Life  says  that  he  made 
Aldrich  the  offer  for  Bryant  of  the  lit- 
erary editorship  of  the  New  York  Even- 
ing  Post,  This  position  the  old  gentle- 
man considered  the  very  highest  literary 
crown  America  had  to  offer.  Aldrich 
wrote  back  that  he  knew  it  was  in  every 
way  to  be  coveted,  and  added,  "But 
what,  my  dear  Eggleston,  can  the  paper 
offer  to  compensate  one  for  having  to 
live  in  New  York?"  And  thus,  finally, 
was  Boston  avenged! 

But  to  return  to  Mr.  Howells's  ac- 
count of  his  un-splendid  expatriation  in 
the  colder  light  of  the  Northern  fron- 
tier! "The  editors  had  been  eager  to 
discover  any  outlying  literature,"  he 
says,  "but  very  little  good  writing  was 
done  beyond  the  borders  of  New  Eng- 
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land.  The  literary  theories  we  ac- 
cepted were  Boston  theories,  the  criti- 
cism we  valued  was  Boston  criticism. 
New  England  has  now  ceased  to  be  a 
nation  in  itself,  but  that  was  something 
like  a  national  literature  and  Ticknor 
and  Fields  embodied  New  England  lit- 
erature. James  R.  Osgood,  who  became 
afterward  the  head  of  the  house,  fore- 
cast in  his  bold  enterprise  the  change 
from  a  New  England  to  an  American 
literary  situation." 

But  just  about  this  time  Stedman  in 
New  York  was  writing  Taylor:  "The 
Boston  house,  naturally,  drive  apace 
every  steed  that  wins  a  heat.  But  when 
a  man's  pace  is  slow,  though  sure,  they 
don't  make  much  of  him  unless  he  is 
*in  their  midst'  (That  phrase  is  bad 
English.)  They  never  ask  me  for  any- 
thing, and  have  declined  what  little  I 
have  sent  them.  I  have  this  week  hit 
upon  a  magnificent  subject,  but  when 
done,  I  shall  not  have  the  courage  to 
send  it  to  the  Atlantic.  Besides,  I  don't 
want  it  to  appear  in  the  late  spring,  and 
I  do  want  the  money  for  it;  and  Scrib- 
ner's.  Harper's  or  the  Galaxy  will  use 
it  at  once  and  pay  me  double  what  Bos- 
ton would."  So  there  were  two  sides 
to  this  matter.  The  letter  also  shows 
that  J.  T.  F.  had  not  yet  begun,  in  all 
cases  at  least,  to  pay  on  acceptance — but 
possibly  that  was  only  his  little  trick  to 
discourage  New  Yorkers! 

New  Yorkers  were,  at  any  rate,  be- 
ginning to  feel  that  they  were  not  be- 
ing treated  with  reciprocity.  They  had 
been  complaining  for  years  of  the 
Yankeeisation  of  their  own  periodicals, 
and  now  the  chief  literary  magazine  of 
the  country  was  taking  on  the  aspect 
of  a  closed  shop.  "Nearly  the  whole 
Atlantic  force  are  permanent  or  sum- 
mer residents,"  said  a  Newport  news- 
paper proudly  in  1866.  Yet  the  elect 
of  the  whole  country  was  supporting 
the  magazine,  grumbled  New  York,  or 
it  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  get  along. 
"It  was  so  strange  to  dip  down  in  these 
little  Western  towns  and  find  an  audi- 
ence all  ready  and  always  readers  of  the 
Atlantic,  so  glad  to  see  me,"  wrote  Hig- 


ginson  on  his  lecture-tour.  "I  have  just 
realised  what  a  clientele  the  magazine 
has."  The  Atlantic  had  become  a  na- 
tional institution,  it  is  true,  but  its  pil- 
lars were  all  Bostonians.  And  New 
Yorkers  began  gleefully  to  prognosticate 
the  usual  results  of  inbreeding.  But 
the  magazine  went  serenely  on  its  mis- 
sion of  localising  America;  it  even  Bos- 
toned  Bret  Harte!  Its  intention  was 
to  plant-  a  Bunker  Hill  monument  in 
every  remote  hamlet.  It  became  the 
fashion  to  smile  at  the  Bostonesqueness 
of  the  Atlantic.  The  city  smiled  itself, 
but  with  fond  maternal  joy.  Twenty 
years  afterward,  about  1892,  Mr.  John 
Adams  Thayer  summed  up  the  whole 
matter.  He  had  an  idea  (nobody  asked 
him  to  have  it!)  of  poking  up  the  At- 
lantic: he  tried  it  and  came  back  to 
New  York  feeling  as  Mrs.  Partington 
must  have  felt  when  she  tried  to  sweep 
it  out  with  a  broom.  "A  great  publish- 
ing house  was  behind  it,  with  a  list  of 
books  of  famous  old-time  authors  as  well 
as  newer  favourites.  As  a  business 
proposition  for  the  book  end,  the  idea 
was  sound  if,  as  I  planned,  the  maga- 
zine could  be  increased  from  its  small 
circulation  of  less  than  twenty-five  thou- 
sand copies  up  into  the  hundred  thou- 
sands. [Mr.  Thayer  had  learned  to 
talk  thus  big  in  the  office  of  the  Ladies' 
Home  Journal  in  sleepy  Philadelphia.] 
To  do  this  the  Atlantic  would  have  to 
be  materially  changed  and  illustrated. 
[The  italics  are  the  affrighted  scribe's.] 
The  delightful  gentleman  who  has  been 
for  so  many  years  the  head  of  the  old 
house  was  interested,  but  to  change  the 
magazine  in  any  way — never!  It  was 
Boston." 

In  the  long  meanwhile,  however, 
some  other  things  had  not  gone  on  un- 
changed. "In  1874,"  says  Trowbridge, 
"the  proverbial  thunderbolt  out  of  a 
clear  sky  struck  the  publishing  house. 
The  sky  was  not  so  clear  as  it  had 
seemed  to  many  of  us  who  were  enjoy- 
ing the  fancied  security  of  that  hospita- 
ble roof.  Mr.  Fields  retired  from  the 
firm  in  1871  and  Mr.  J.  R,  Osgood 
(who,  like  Mr.  Fields,  had  risen  from 
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the  ranks  in  business)  became  head  of 
the  house.  He  was  able,  honourable, 
large-hearted  but  aggressive  and  self- 
confident;  and  under  his  leadership  the 
concern  assumed  enterprises  involving 
hazards  which  the  other's  more  conser- 
vative judgment  could  hardly  have  sanc- 
tioned. Of  these,  I  remember  most 
about  Every  Saturday,  which  began  and 
ran  some  time  as  a  modest  reprint  of 
selections  from  foreign  periodicals;  but 
which  the  new  firm  changed  to  a  large 
illustrated  sheet,  designed  to  rival  Har- 
per's JVeekly  in  popular  favour." 

"Long  before  this  reaches  you,"  Aid- 
rich  wrote  to  Bayard  Taylor,  "you  will 
have  heard  of  the  miserable  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  the  Corner  Book- 
store. Scribner  and  Company  have 
bought  and  swallowed  our  Young  Folks, 
and  the  Atlantic  and  Every  Saturday 
belong  to  Houghton.  [This  was  Hurd 
and  Houghton,  which  later  united  with 
J.  R.  Osgood  and  Company.]  How- 
ells  has  gone  with  the  Atlantic  perma- 
nently, I  fancy;  and  I  am  to  edit 
Every  Saturday  for  one  year,  and  then 
I  am  on  ,the  town.  After  being  so 
closely  connected  with  Osgood  for 
nearly  nine  years,  you  may  imagine  that 
I  feel  as  if  I  had  been  cut  adrift." 

Thus  was  New  York  avenged  and 
Boston  might  have  called  to  her  as  Cas- 
sius  to  the  spirit  of  Caesar,  "Even  by 
the  sword  that  killed  thee."  For  Sted- 
man  says  that  Osgood  told  him  that  if 
he  had  followed  his  suggestion  and  es- 
tablished an  Atlantic  JVeekly  in  New 
York  instead  of  trying  to  outdo  Har- 
per's Weekly  by  making  a  pictorial  of 
Every  Saturday  it  would  have  saved 
him  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars.  To  Bayard  Taylor  Sted- 
man  wrote  as  follows: 

You  have  noticed  the  remarkable  changes 
in  the  ownership  of  the  Atlantic  and  Every 
Saturday.  Probably  I  was  the  only  writer 
not  surprised  by  them.  You  know  it  has 
long  been  one  of  my  theories  that  the  sceptre 
would  come  back  from  Boston  to  New  York 
after  a  time,  just  as  it  did  from  Edinburgh 
to  London.    The  metropolis,  many-sided,  all- 


embracing,  is  the  true  centre;  and  the  pro- 
vincial genius  of  the  elder  Boston  writers 
has  raised  up  no  successors.  Two  years  ago 
I  saw  the  time  was  close  at  hand,  cut  loose 
(mostly)  from  the  Atlantic,  and  have 
thrown  all  my  advice,  influence,  work,  in 
favour  of  the  "coming  monthly,**  Scribner's, 
This  entirely  apart  for  my  abiding  friend- 
ship for  my  publisher  Osgood.  The  At- 
lantic has  steadily  declined,  despite  the  most 
friendly  and  extended  Tribune  aid,  for  sev- 
eral years  past  in  authority  and  circulation. 
The  contrary  process  has  obtained  in  New 
York.  Literary  society  here,  also,  is  becom- 
ing knit  together,  rich,  catholic — a  veritable 
power. 

Yet  of  the  Atlantic  it  may  still  be 
said,  as  was  once  thundered  of  Massa- 
chusetts, "There  she  stands!" 

LONGFELLOW   AND    HOLMES 

The  record  of  Longfellow's  connec- 
tion with  the  Atlantic  is  meagre.  On 
April  29,  1857,  he  writes:  "Lowell  was 
here  last  evening  to  interest  me  in  a 
new  magazine.  I  told  him  I  would 
write  for  it  if  I  wrote  for  any  maga- 
zine." A  week  later  he  notes  that  he 
attended  the  famous  dinner  of  which 
Phillips  speaks,  "to  talk  about  the  new 
magazine  he  wishes  to  establish.  It  will 
no  doubt  be  done;  though  I  am  not  so 
eager  about  it  as  the  rest."  In  1859  he 
wrote:  The  Atlantic  flourishes.  Holmes 
is  in  full  blast  at  his  Breakfast-Table. 
Dined  with  the  Atlantic  Club.  The 
Atlantic  is  not  the  Saturday,  though 
many  members  belong  to  both.  They 
are  the  writers  for  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly— Dined  with  the  Atlantic  Club  at 
the  Revere.  Mrs.  Stowe  was  there 
with  a  green  wreath  on  her  head,  which 
I  thought  very  becoming.  Also  Miss 
Prescott,  who  wrote  the  story  *In  a 
Cellar.'  One  of  the  publishers  of  the 
magazine  is  a  good  teller  of  funny  sto- 
ries." In  1866:  "Here  is  our  good 
Fields  frightened  at  the  length  of  the 
Dante  letters.  I  confess  it  is  a  quality 
of  food  not  adapted  to  the  great  mass 
of  magazine  readers.     But  I  trust  the 
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Atlantic  has  some  judicious  readers  who 
like  to  have  some  timber  in  the  build- 
ing and  not  all  clapboards."  In  1871 
he  wrote  to  Fields:  "I  come  back  to  my 
old  wish  and  intention  of  leaving  the 
magazine  when  you  do." 

No  American  author  has  ever  been 
more  a  part  of  a  magazine  than  Holmes 
was  a  part  of  the  Atlantic.  Mr.  How- 
ells  said  that  Holmes  "made  the  maga- 
zine;" it  may  be  added  that,  in  a  cer- 
tain way,  the  magazine  made  him.  Un- 
derwood wrote  years  afterward  in  the 
old  Scribner's  that  the  literary  success 
of  the  magazine  was  due  to  Holmes 
more  than  to  any  other  man;  the  Auto- 
crat, said  he,  was  the  only  entirely  new 
creation  in  its  pages,  and  readers  always 
turned  to  it  first;  excepting  the  Noctes 
Ambrosianae  of  John  Wilson,  no  series 
of  papers  on  either  side  of  the  ocean  se- 
cured such  attention  during  the  entire 
century.  After  the  Autocrat  came  the 
Professor  and  the  Poet  and  the  novels. 
With  two  or  three  unimportant  excep- 
tions. Holmes  never  afterward  wrote 
for  another  magazine.  In  1870  he 
wrote  Fields,  "You  have  now  plenty  of 
young  blood  for  the  Atlantic,  and  it  is 
a  question  with  me  whether  others  can- 
not do  better  for  you  than  I  can.  My 
preference,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  is 
for  the  Atlantic;"  in  1890  he  wrote  Mr. 
Houghton  that  he  did  not  wish  to  lis- 
ten to  any  outside  temptations,  "even 
when  they  come  in  so  attractive  a  form 
as  that  of  the'  Forum,"  But  not  only 
did  the  Atlantic  publish  most  of  his 
work,  it  had  given  him  his  second  wind. 
He  had  really  abandoned  writing  when 
Lowell  said  he  would  accept  the  editor- 
ship, though  it  ought  to  go  to  Holmes, 
only  on  condition  that  O.  W.  H.  be  the 
first  contributor  engaged.  Without  the 
magazine  we  should  have  had  no  Break- 
fast Table.  "I,  who  felt  myself  outside 
of  the  charmed  circle  'drawn  around  the 
scholars  and  poets  of  Cambridge  and 
Concord,  wondered  somewhat  when 
Mr.  Lowell  insisted  upon  my  becoming 
a  contributor.  I  looked  at  the  old  Port- 
folio and  said  to  myself,  'Too  late!  too 
late !'    But  Lowell  woke  me  from  a  kind 


of  literary  lethargy  in  which  I  was  half 
slumbering,  to  call  me  to  active  service." 
In  1879  at  the  breakfast  given  him  by 
the  Atlantic,  he  said  that  Lowell  was 
the  cause  of  his  writing  the  Autocrat 
and  that  any  pleasure  his  writings  had 
given  could  be  added  to  Lowell's  own 
noble  contributions  to  our  literature. 
But  the  Breakfast  Table  series  gave 
much  besides  pleasure.  Even  now  one 
may  catch  in  remote  rural  communities 
the  ground-swell  of  the  storm  they  made 
in  conventionally  devout  minds.  Much 
water  has  flowed  under  bridges  since  the 
Breakfast  Table  fluttered  the  orthodox 
by  the  impious  food  it  was  serving  up 
and  the  "Guardian  Angel"  cost  the  At- 
lantic a  wholesale  loss  of  subscribers  on 
account  of  its  atheism.  Holmes  wrote 
to  Motley  in  1861 :  "But  oh!  such  a  be- 
labouring as  I  have  had  from  the  so- 
called  'evangelical'  press,  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  almost  without  inter- 
mission !  There  must  be  a  great  deal  of 
weakness  and  rottenness,  when  such  ex- 
treme bitterness  is  called  out  by  such  a 
good-natured  person  as  I  can  claim  to 
be  in  print." 

Earlier  in  the  same  letter  he  says:  The 
magazine  which  you  helped  to  give  a 
start  to  has  prospered,  since  its  transfer 
to  Ticknor  and  Fields.  I  suppose  they 
may  make  something  directly  by  it,  and, 
as  an  advertising  medium,  it  is  a  source 
of  great  indirect  benefit  to  them.  No 
doubt  you  will  like  to  hear  in  a  few 
words  about  its  small  affairs.  I  suppose 
I  have  made  more  money  and  reputa- 
tion out  of  it  than  anybody  else,  on  the 
whole.  I  have  written  more  than  any- 
body else,  at  any  rate.  Miss  Prescott's 
stories  have  made  her  quite  a  name. 
Wentworth  Higginson's  articles  have 
also  been  very  popular.  Lowell's  criti- 
cal articles  and  political  ones  are  always 
full  of  point,  but  he  has  been  too  busy 
as  editor  to  write  a  great  deal.  As  for 
the  reputations  that  were  toutes  faites, 
I  don't  know  that  they  have  gained  or 
lost  a  great  deal  by  what  their  owners 
have  done  for  the  Atlantic"  In  1879 
the  magazine  gave  him  a  birthday  break- 
fast, on  December  3d,  "as  of  August 
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29th,"  writes  he  quaintly;  "and  every 
one  of  any  account  came  or  regretted." 
In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Howells  compliment- 
ing him  upon  his  management  of  this 
affair,  Holmes  said :  "You  have  brought 
us  an  outside  element  which  Boston 
needed  and  have  assimilated  all  that 
Boston  could  do  for  you  (if  you  can  be 
said  to  have  needed  anything)  so  com- 
pletely that  it  seems  as  if  you  had 
cheated  some  native  Esau  out  of  his 
birthright."  And  finally,  in  1885 — the 
whirligig  of  time  just  reversing  the 
earlier  situation — ^he  wrote  thus  to 
Lowell :  "Calling  on  Mr.  Houghton 
this  morning  on  business  of  my  own,  he 
expressed  the  strongest  wish  that  you 
could  be  induced  to  write  for  the  At- 
lantic, I  told  him  that  I  supposed  you 
had  received  or  would  receive  liberal 
offers  from  the  New  York  periodicals. 
He  does  not  want  to  bid  against  other 
publishers ;  but,  to  use  his  own  lan- 
guage, it  would  not  be  money  that 
would  stand  in  the  way  of  your  writ- 
ing for  the  Atlantic,  How  much  he 
or  others  would  pay  you  I  do  not 
know.  ["I  have  just  had  an  offer," 
Lowell  wrote  to  Gilder  in  1890,  "of  a 
thousand  dollars  for  a  short  paper  of 
reminiscences!"  In  1876  he  had  writ- 
ten to  Robert  Carter  that  a  newspaper 
had  asked  him  for  his  Fourth  of  July 
ode,  apparently  as  a  gift.  "I  can't  af- 
ford to  give  it  away.  The  Atlantic — 
to  which  I  have  promised  what  I  may 
write — ^will  pay  me  $300  for  it."  From 
this  it  will  be  seen  that  Lowell's  mar- 
ket-rate, on  his  return  from  the  Court 
of  St.  James,  had  suffered  a  sea-change.] 
But  I  do  know  that  Mr.  Houghton  has 
treated  me  very  liberally,  that  he  is  an 
exact  man  of  business,  that  he  takes  a 
pride  in  the  Atlantic,  which  I  suppose 
in  a  literary  point  of  view  is  recognised 
as  the  first  of  the  monthlies,  and  that  he 
is  very  anxious  to  see  ypu  again  in  the 
pages  of  the  old  magazine  you  launched 
so  long  ago." 

MRS.  STOWE  BRINGS  WAR  AND  PEACE 

But  if  O.  W.  H.  had  by  his  contribu- 
tions whistled   up   a    storm   of  protest 


from  his  more  orthodox  readers,  Mrs. 
Stowe  in  1869  lashed  the  whole  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  into  a  veritable  si- 
moom. To  the  mind  of  the  younger 
generation  the  Atlantic  may  carry  no 
such  tempestuous  associations — there 
are,  possibly,  those  who  look  upon  it  as 
a  harnessed  and  fireside  force,  in  com- 
parison with  later  magazines  more 
avowedly  volcanic  Maybe  it  has  sim- 
mered down  since  then  or  we  have  sim- 
mered up.  But,  at  the  time,  no  one 
ever  caused  more  world-wide  ripples 
than  Mrs.  Stowe  when  she  threw  a 
stone  into  the  sedate  Atlantic  (when  it 
wasn't  looking).  Here  are  some  of  the 
documents  in  the  case. 

Mrs.  Stowcrito  Holmes:  Lady  Byron  told 
me,  with  almost  the  solemnity  of  a  death- 
bed confession,  the  history  which  I  have  em- 
bodied in  an  article  to  appear  in  The  At- 
lantic Monthly,  I  have  been  induced  to 
prepare  it  by  the  run  which  the  Guiccioli 
book  is  having,  which  is  from  first  to  last 
an  unsparing  attack  on  Lady  Byron's  mem- 
ory by  Lord  Byron's  mistress.  When  you 
have  read  my  article  I  want,  not  your  ad- 
vice as  to  whether  the  main  facts  shall  be 
told,  for  on  this  point  I  am  so  resolved  that 
I  frankly  say  advice  would  do  me  no  good. 
But  you  might  help  me  with  y«ur  delicacy 
and  insight;  to  make  the  manner  of  telling 
more  perfect,  and  I  want  to  do  it  as  wisely 
and  well  as  such  story  can  be  told. — Holmes 
to  Mrs.  Stowe:  In  the  midst  of  all  the  wild 
and  irrelevant  talk  about  the  article,  I  felt 
as  if  there  was  little  to  say  until  the  first 
fury  of  the  storm  had  blown  over.  .  .  .  That 
Lady  Byron  believed  and  told  you  the  story 
will  not  be  questioned  by  any  but  fools  and 
malignants.  ...  It  is  to  be  expected  that 
public  opinion  will  be  more  or  less  divided 
as  to  the  expediency  of  this  revelation. — 
Holmes  to  Motley:  The  first  thing  I  nat- 
urally recur  to  is  the  Byron  article.  In  your 
letter  of  August  4th  you  say  there  will  be  a 
row  about  it.  Hasn't  there  been!  Great  as 
I  expected  the  excitement  to  be,  it  far  ex- 
ceeded anything  I  had  anticipated.  The 
prevailing  feeling  was  that  of  disbelief  of 
the  facts.  The  general  opinion  was  strongly 
adverse  to  the  action  of  Mrs.  Stowe.     The 
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poor  woman,  who,  of  course,  meant  to  do 
what  she  thought  an  act  of  supreme  justice, 
has  been  abused  as  a  hyena,  a  ghoul,  and 
by  every  name  and  in  every  form,  by  the 
baser  sort  of  papers.  The  tone  of  the  lead- 
ing ones  has  been  generally  severe,  but  not 
brutal.  I  might  have  felt  very  badly  about 
it,  if  I  had  had  any  responsibility  in  coun- 
selling Mrs.  S.  to  publish,  but  she  had  made 
up  her  mind  finally  and  had  her  article  in 
type  before  I  heard  or  knew  anything 
of  it. 

Holmes  says  that  Mr.  Fields  was  ab- 
sent in  Europe,  and  his  sub-editor,  fear- 
ing to  lose  Mrs.  Stowe  as  a  contributor 
altogether,  assented  to  her  request  to 
print  the  Byron  paper.  This  looks  as  if 
the  subject  of  Mrs.  Stowt's  future  con- 
tributions had  come  up  in  the  interview 
when  the  propriety  of  the  article  was 
questioned.  That  Mrs.  Stowe  was  pre- 
pared to  go  any  length  may  be  gathered 
from  the  facts  that  Lady  Byron's  story 
contained  no  evidence  whatever — it  was 
only  an  inference,  and  was  unsupported 
except  by  Lady  Byron's  word;  and  that 
she  ventured,  without  further  confirma- 
tion, to  rest  the  case  upon  a  story  she 
had  heard  thirteen  years  before;  and 
had  held  in  abeyance  until  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Guiccioli  Memoirs  and  an 
article  on  them  in  Blackwood's  had 
stung  her  to^ction.  "At  first  I  thought 
the  world's  people  had  lost  their  senses," 
Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  raptly,  of  the  storm 
her  article  made;  but  she  went  serenely 
on  the  tenour  of  her  way.  "She  always 
spoke  and  behaved,"  wrote  Mrs.  Fields 
in  loving  indulgence,  "as  if  she  recog- 
nised herself  to  be  an  instrument 
breathed  upon  by  the  Divine  Spirit." 
And  this  unquestionably  simplifies  con- 
duct. 

Considering  that  Mrs.  Stowe's  in- 
fluence more  than  that  of  any  other  per- 
son had  inaugurated  the  Atlantic  and 
that  its  second  editor  and  publisher  was 
so  great  a  champion  of  the  cause  of  wo- 
man, the  attitude  of  the  magazine  to- 
ward its  female  contributors  in  the  mat- 
ter of  dinners  was  rather  remarkable. 
The  Atlantic  was  always  feeding  itself, 


but  its  ladies  were  not  even  allowed  in 
at  dessert.  Lowell,  it  is  remembered, 
once  declined  a  poem  of  Mrs.  Howe's 
with  the  assertion  that  no  woman  could 
write  a  poem. 

He  said,  however,  he  would  gladly 
accept  a  prose  article;  and  this  would 
have  seemed  lamentable  to  Hawthorne, 
to  whom  "all  ink-stained  women  were 
detestable."  The  latter  had  written  to 
Ticknor  in   1854  from  abroad: 

America  is  now  wholly  given  over  to  a 

d d    mob   of   scribbling    women,    and    I 

should  have  no  chance  of  success  while  the 
public  taste  is  occupied  with  their  trash. 
But  I  have  since  been  reading  Ruth  Hall 
and  I  must  say  I  enjoyed  it  a  good  deal. 
The  woman  writes  as  if  the  Devil  were  in 
her;  and  that  is  the  only  condition  under 
which  a  woman  ever  writes  anything  worth 
reading.  Generally  women  write  like  emas- 
culated men,  and  are  only  to  be  distinguished 
from  male  authors  by  greater  feebleness  and 
folly;  but  when  they  throw  off  the  restraints 
of  decency  and  come  before  the  public  stark 
naked,  as  it  were,  then  their  books  aresure 
to  possess  character  and  value.  Can  you  tell 
me  anything  about  this  Fanny  Fern?  If  you 
meet  her,  I  wish  you  would  let  her  know 
how  much  I  admire  her. 

But  times  had  greatly  changed  dur- 
ing Hawthorne's  day,  and  were  to 
change  still  more.  Boston,  which  had 
been  horrified  when  Mrs.  Howe  first 
attended  a  woman's  rights  convention, 
had  now  so  long  cradled  the  IVomans 
Journal  that  outlying  cynics  muttered 
darkly  of  the  wholesale  conversion  of 
her  blue-stockings  into  bloomers.  But 
though  the  feminist  movement  had  now 
manifestly  begun,  the  double  standard 
of  morality  as  to  public  dinners  still 
existed;  and  equal  suffrage  for  women 
at  the  table  was  thought  to  mean  the 
banishment  of  those  twin  vices,  wine 
and  tobacco.  When  the  magazine  was 
sixteen  years  old  and  passed  to  its  pres- 
ent publishers,  a  very  large  dinner  was 
given, — ^but  no  ladies  were  invited. 
The  next  great  Atlantic  dinner-  was  on 
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the  occasion  of  Whittier's  seventieth 
birthday,  in  1877;  ^^^  no  ladies  were 
bidden  to  be  present  at  "the  most  not- 
able company  ever  gathered  together  in 
this  country  within  four  walls."  The 
dinner  for  this  lifelong  woman's  suf- 
fragist was  for  men  only.  But  there 
was  a  slight  indication  that  the  embargo 
was  to  be  lifted — for  a  few  ladies  were 
indulgently  admitted  after  the  meal 
was  over,  to  help  applaud  the  speeches. 
This  proved  to  be  the  entering  wedge. 
For  it  happened  that  some  ultimate  out- 
post and  last  relay  of  civilisation, 
Michigan  or  farther,  published  on  the 
subject  a  gay  article  at  which  Boston 
smiled  but  her  heart  was  sad.  Mrs. 
Stowe,  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford,  Gail 
Hamilton,  Helen  Hunt,  Rebecca  Hard- 
ing Davis — brilliant  pens  that  had  con- 
tributed to  make  the  Atlantic  what  it 
was — all  figured  in  the  scandalous  work 


of  lese  majeste  as  bitterly  protesting 
against  their  exclusion.  An  admonition 
from  Lochinvar  has  ever  been  intoler- 
able to  Boston — and  Mr.  Houghton 
saw  the  error  of  his  inherited  way.  At 
his  next  feast  there  was  no  sex-line 
drawn.  He  had  learned  the  lesson 
which  Boston  herself  first  began  to 
teach  awakening  America,  that  a  sex- 
line  IS  a  danger  line.  One-third  of  the 
one  hundred  guests  at  the  Holmes 
breakfast  were  ladies;  and  Mr.  Hough- 
ton made  a  sheepish  apology.  He  said 
that  he  had  always  wanted  them  but 
had  been  too  bashful  to  ask  them  before. 
And  his  next  feast  was  in  honour  of  a 
lady!  But  this  lady,  Mrs.  Stowe,  had 
to  wait  until  her  seventieth  birthday 
for  the  Atlantic  to  make  the  amende 
honourable  for  its  masculine  misbehav- 
iour at  its  first  dinner  to  which  ladies 
were  invited. 


THE  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA,  IN  THE  AUGUST  BOOKMAN 

Perhaps  the  last  place  one  would  look  for  Transcendentalism  is  Cincinnati. 
But  she  provided  the  first  mouthpiece  for  Emerson,  and  after  his  oivn  ''Dial''  has 
ceased  to  record  the  time,  the  Western  city  constructed  one  of  her  own — which, 
curiously  enough,  found  its  chief  support  among  the  Jews  (even  the  transplanted 
transcendentalists  were  thrifty  souls/).  Out  of  the  same  city,  too,  came  Dr.  Bailey, 
who  carried  his  courage  and  his  ideals  to  Washington  and  set  up  the  National  Era. 
But  Baltimore,  with  whose  culture  Sparks  was  so  struck  in  1825,  failed  to  live  up 
to  her  promise  as  a  producer;  and  more  cultivated  but  less  prosperous  Charleston^ 
simply  smouldered  away,  always  threatening  to  support  a  first-class  magazine  but 
never  doing  so.  The  reason  seems  to  be  that  the  middle-class  in  the  South  never  be- 
came readers.  Richmond  established  a  famous  magazine,  only  six  months  younger 
than  the  "Knickerbocker" ;  and  it  died  at  a  ripe  old  age  the  same  year  as  its  twin. 
Louisville  made  many  enterprising  endeavours,  and  Chicago,  during  the  war,  even 
brought  forth  a  best  seller.  The  Southernism  of  the  South  and  the  Westernism  of 
the  West  found  an  emphatic  voice  in  their  periodicals. 


CERTAIN  REMINISCENCES 

BY  RICHARD  WHITEING 

I.  London  Club  Life  in  the  Sixties.    IL  Paris.    Later  Days  of  the  Empire. 
in.  Russian  Impressions.    IV.  Some  Men  of  Our  Time. 


From     a     forthcoming     book,     "My     Harvest,"     by     Richard     Whiteing, 
the   author   of   "No.   5  John   Street,"   The    Bookman   is   presenting   a  series 
of  four  chapters   under   the   title   of  "Certain   Reminiscences"     Born   in    1840, 
the   son    of  a   man   who    held  a   modest   place   in    the   Inland   Revenue    Office 
at    Somerset    House,    London,    Mr.     JVhiteing's    early    life  ^  was    an    arduous 
one.     He  was  almost  wholly  self-educated.     After  the  schools  of  his  boyhood, 
such    as    they    were,    he    studied    at    the    IVorkingmens    College    and    pursued 
a  course  in  art  in  the  Science  and  ^/r/  department  founded  by  the  Prince  Consort. 
But  he  felt  a  marked  preference  for  literature,  and  into  literature  found  his  way 
through  the  medium  of  British  journalism.   Having  little  or  no  influence  he  was 
obliged  to  make  his  own  opportunity.    The  "Pall  Mall  GazettCji'  then  under  the 
editorship  of  Frederic  Greemvood,  printed  an  article  entitled  "A  Night  in  the 
JVorkhouse.   By  an  Amateur  Casual."    The  "Gazette"  was  the  smartest  thing  iti 
journalism,  written  by  gentlemen  for  gentlemen,  on  the  plan  sketched  in  jest  by 
Thackeray  in  the  pages  of  "Pendennis."   Greenwood  had  taken  the  hint  and  turned 
it  into  the  living  reality  of  a  new  evening  paper.    "A  Night  in  the  Workhouse" 
brought  a  happy  thought  to  Whiteing  and  a  friend.  Dives  had  gone  to  have  a  look 
at  Lazarus;  why  should  not  Lazarus  return  the  compliment,  in  the  "Evening  Star," 
the  organ  of  the  other  side?    So  Whiteing  wrote  "A  Night  in  Belgrave  Square. 
By  a  Costermonger."    The  coster  was  smuggled  into  the  fine  house  as  a  guest,  by  a 
friend  engaged  as  an  extra  hand  for  the  service  of  a  great  dinner.  He  borrowed  his 
toggery  for  the  occasion,  drove  to  the  rendezvous  in  his  barrow,  passed  muster  be- 
cause the  host  and  hostess,  having  separate  lists,  as  the  result  of  a  tiff,  were  each 
under  the  impression  that  he  came  on  the  other  s  invitation.    With  the  writing  of 
"A  Night  in  Belgrave  Square"  the  Press  claimed  Richard  Whiteing  for  its  own. 
It  is  just  at  that  point  in  the  narrative  that  the  first  of  the  papers  appearing  in 
serial  form  begins.    In  London  journalism   of  the  sixties  Whiteing  found  many 
friends  and  acquaintances  and  grew  to  know  intimately  the  curious  club  life  of  the 
time. 

Part  I — London  Club  Life  in  the  Sixties 


At  the  end  of  the  week  came  a  letter 
from  the  cashier,  who  handed  me  two 
guineas  with  the  expression  of  a  hope 
that  it  might  only  be  the  beginning  of 
our  relations.  It  was  the  first  wage  for 
work  of  this  kind  I  had  ever  touched, 
and  as  such  it  had  a  most  beneficial  ef- 
fect on  my  spirits  in  giving  me  confi- 
dence. It  seemed  to  lift  me  at  a  bound 
out  of  the  amateur  class.  The  compli- 
ments of  my  new  patrons  must  be  sin- 
cere, for  they  had  backed  their  opinions 


with  their  money.  My  friend  and  I 
cracked  a  bottle  over  it;  and  with  this 
and  other  rejoicings  the  gold  was  soon 
reduced  to  small  change,  which  might 
more  appropriately  have  been  spent  with 
a  spoon. 

Then  came  an  introduction  to  the 
staff.  Justin  McCarthy  sent  for  mc, 
and  I  was  presented  in  due  form  as 
one  who  was  going  to  be  "one  of  us." 
I  felt  like  the  initiate  of  a  priesthood. 
These  were  writers;  and  in  my  callow 
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State  of  mind  the  people  who  regularly 
got  into  print  had  suffered  the  mystic 
change  into  something  that  was  almost 
sacramental. 

Their  chief  was  well  calculated  to  in- 
spire this  feeling  with  the  charm  of  his 
manner.  As  I  have  said  of  him  else- 
where, "Pleased  with  thyself  whom 
every  one  can  please"  might  have  been 
written  of  Justin  McCarthy.  It  would, 
however,  have  to  be  understood  in  its 
best  sense.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
self-satisfaction  of  vanity  in  his  inex- 
haustible amiability.  It  sprang  from  a 
genuine  charity,  a  genuine  joy  in  being 
and  in  doing,  as  good  things. 

As  a  writer  he  had  incomparable  ease. 
And  for  once,  though  by  way  of  excep- 
tion, the  easy  reading  was  the  product 
of  easy  writing.  The  maxim  on  which 
he  consistently  acted  in  all  the  labours 
of  composition  was  that  a  man  need 
never  seek  to  do  more  than  his  level  best. 
Something  of  his  essentially  Celtic  tem- 
perament perhaps  went  into  this  theory. 
Innumerable  columns  of  print,  and  pages 
as  the  leaves  of  Vallombrosa,  did  not 
seem  to  leave  a  wrinkle  on  his  brow,  or 
to  add  or  take  a  tint  from  the  pure 
white-and-red  of  his  complexion.  If  he 
had  to  lecture,  he  went  straight  to  his 
work  without  a  thought  about  it,  except 
in  the  general  scheme.  His  solicitude 
never  extended  to  the  form,  and  still 
less,  if  possible,  to  the  sentence.  He 
spoke  out  of  a  full  mind,  and  left  all 
the  rest  to  take  care  of  itself. 

It  was  the  same  later  on  with  his 
speeches  in  the  House.  With  a  better 
voice,  he  would  have  left  his  mark  as  an 
orator.  As  it  was,  he  too  often  seemed  . 
to  be  speaking  "in  his  own  beard."  But 
the  substance  of  what  he  said  was  ad- 
mirable within  the  limits  of  excellence 
which  Nature  and  choice  had  assigned 
to  him.  Ease  was  the  principle  of  his 
literary  being.  His  prodigious  memory 
was  stored  with  cases  in  point  from  two 
or  three  literatures.  He  could  quote  by 
chapter  and  verse.  He  quoted  freely, 
because  he  enjoyed  freely.  His  reading 
had  manifestly  agreed  with  him.  He 
had  taken  his  authors,  as  he  took  men 


of  flesh  and  blood,  as  good  fellows  who 
meant  well,  and  whose  best  things, 
whether  they  told  for  or  against  him, 
were  infinitely  interesting  as  products 
of  human  power.  Geniality  was  his 
note.  He  seemed  to  write  with  the 
softest  of  swan  quills  dipped  in  a  fluid 
of  milk  and  honey,  without  an  effort, 
without  a  pang,  till  the  task  was  done. 
He  instinctively  avoided  all  those  parts 
of  his  subject  that  might  give  himself, 
or  his  readers,  a  headache.  It  was  all 
picture,  suggestion,  felicity  of  phrase. 
In  this  way  he  produced  his  prodigious 
production  of  journalism  and  of  maga- 
zine literature.  The  mere  titles  of  his 
topics  would  tax  the  industry  of  a  Ger- 
man savant.  He  seemed  to  have  written 
on  everything  that  was  stirring  in  his 
time — ^politics,  literature,  philosophy, 
manners. 

His  very  limitations  were  means  to  an 
end.  Nature  was  fashioning  the  author 
of  A  History  of  Our  Own  Times,  "One 
is  helped  in  writing  history,"  he  said, 
"by  being  a  novelist."  That  really  re- 
markable work  was  in  a  new  style  of 
what  may  be  called  middle  history — the 
history  which  is  but  one  vast  epic,  or  ro- 
mance, with  the  whole  Pantheon  of  the 
newspapers  for  its  characters.  It  was 
not  profound ;  it  was  not  learned ;  it  was 
not  a  problem  in  politics  or  morals;  it 
was  a  genial,  tolerant  survey  of  an 
epoch,  written  without  a  trace  of  party, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  sometimes 
have  to  read  as  they  run.  Such  are  the 
bulk  of  mankind.  It  was  commissioned 
by  one  publishing  house,  and  then  re- 
turned— on  payment  of  a  handsome 
compensation — in  a  cold  fit  of  alarm  as 
to  the  effect  on  the  book  market  of  his 
championship  in  Parliament  of  Home 
Rule.  With  a  smile  and  a  shrug,  he  at 
once  offered  it  to  another  house,  and  it 
made  the  tour  of  the  English-speaking 
world.  House  No.  i  lost  no  time  in 
going  into  sackcloth  and  ashes,  but  the 
mischief  was  done. 

The  success  of  the  original  issue  was 
immediate  and  prodigious.  The  au- 
thor's royalties  in  this  country  realised 
sums  that  were  only  to  be  written  in 
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five  figures.  If  there  had  been  copyright 
in  the  United  States  at  the  time  of  its 
publication,  he  might  have  retired  on  a 
competence  from  this  one  production 
alone.  But,  alas!  political  life  had 
claimed  him  for  its  own;  and  the  cause 
of  Ireland  was  the  altar  on  which  he 
laid  the  sacrifice  of  his  fortune.  As  he 
went  deeper  and  deeper  into  politics,  he 
had,  of  course,  less  and  less  time  for  the 
labours  of  the  desk.  His  income  fell 
o£E,  and  all  possibility  of  saving  was 
brought  to  an  end  by  the  direful  catas- 
trophe of  the  Irish  Exhibition.  He  had 
guaranteed  the  ill-starred  undertaking, 
whieh  had  Olympia  for  the  scene  of  its 
failure,  and  he  was  one  of  the  few  of  his 
associates  whose  position  made  them 
profitable  game  for  the  creditor.  He 
was  bled,  and  bled,  and  bled  again  by 
process  of  law,  and  as  fast  as  the  veins 
were  replenished  by  his  industry,  they 
were  drained  once  more.  Such  were  his 
sacrifices  to  the  cause. 

But  all  this  was  yet  to  be  when  I 
joined  in  the  halcyon  days.  On  Satur- 
days we  often  supped  at  his  house  in 
Kennington,  then  still  touched  with 
rural  charm.  These  entertainments  were 
to  my  limited  experience  as  feasts  of  the 
gods.  William  Black  was  of  the  com- 
pany, when  he  was  not  away  on  corre- 
spondence during  the  Prusso-Austrian 
war  of  1 866.  Black  was  soon  to  try  his 
hand  at  the  novel.  His  first  attempt,  I 
believe,  in  that  form  was  called  Love  or 
Marriage,  prudently  suppressed  after- 
ward when  his  works  were  collected  for 
the  canon.  It  was  among  the  first  of 
the  risky  stories,  the  "or"  turning  on  the 
supposition  that  the  states  were  deadly 
opposites,  and  that  you  had  to  make 
your  choice.  It  came  to  the  office  for 
review;  and  the  task  fell  to  the  lot  of 
Cooper,  then  sub-editor,  and  afterward 
editor  of  The  Scotsman.  "Governor," 
he  said  to  the  chief,  "IVe  done  my  best 
for  it;  but — oh!"  McCarthy  himself 
was,  I  think,  then  in  the  running  for  the 
prizes  of  fiction,  or  soon  to  be.  Most  of 
his  work  in  that  line,  as  in  others,  was 
bright  and  optimistic,  a  tender  love- 
story  ending  with  wedding-bells,  and  in- 


terspersed with  sketches  of  life  as  it  is 
lived  on  the  public  scene,  in  foreign 
travel,  or  in  the  social  round,  all  taken 
at  its  face  value.  If  there  was  a  touch 
of  envy  anywhere,  it  was  only  in  the 
breast  of  his  beautiful  and  charming 
wife.  She  never  could  get  quite  used  to 
Black's  success  in  subsequent  works, 
especially  in  The  Daughter  of  Heth 
that  started  him  on  the  triumphs  of  his 
career.  For  her,  "Justin"  had  struck 
the  note,  and  there  could  not  possibly 
be  any  departure  from  it,  consistently 
with  what  were  then  regarded  as  the 
sanctities  of  the  home.  She  was  the 
hostess  at  our  Saturday  suppers,  with  no 
rival  of  her  own  sex,  and  with  only 
adorers  of  ours. 

We  saw  something  of  the  children — 
Justin  Huntly  in  the  knickerbockcr 
stage,  the  daughter  Charlotte  a  callow 
little  thing  in  frocks  and  sashes,  with 
something  of  the  wondering  look  of  one 
of  RaflFaele's  cherubs  making  a  first  ac- 
quaintance with  a  planet  of  sorts.  These 
children  lived  the  life  of  their  parents  to 
the  full.  When  still  early  in  their  teens, 
if  not  before,  they  had  seen  most  of  the 
plays  and  operas,  travelled  here,  there 
and  everywhere  on  the  Continent,  and 
ransacked  their  father's  library  at  will. 
Later  on,  Justin  Huntly,  if  not  in 
knickerbockers,  still  without  a  hair  on 
his  chin,  was  once  met  at  his  father's 
door  alighting  from  a  hansom,  with  a 
pile  of  Balzacs  for  his  luggage.  He 
was  going  to  review  the  master  from 
start  to  finish,  by  way  of  trying  his  luck 
with  it  in  one  of  the  magazines. 

Russell  of  Liverpool,  Sir  Edward 
now,  if  you  please,  was  another  of  our 
band.  He  then  wrote  the  Parliamen- 
tary leader  for  The  Star,  in  the  press 
gallery  of  the  House — paragraph  by 
paragraph,  as  he  distilled  the  whole 
moral  of  the  distracting  business  in  the 
course  of  the  debate.  His  private  and 
personal  solace  in  literature  was  the 
drama,  as  associated  with  the  genius  and 
fortunes  of  Henry  Irving.  He  did  for 
Irving  what  he  did  for  the  debates,  dis- 
covered his  true  significance,  and  gave 
him  his  place  in  the  critical  estimates 
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of  the  time,  lectured  on  him,  and  every 
now  and  then  produced  a  solid  and 
thoughtful  pamphlet  in  which  he 
chronicled  the  growth  of  his  powers. 

Among  others  destined  to  future  dis- 
tinction, we  had  Wilson,  a  young  Irish- 
man from  Cork — ^Alphabet  Wilson  we 
used  to  call  him,  by  reason  of  the  num- 
ber of  letters,  E.D.J.,  to  his  name.  He 
was  then  a  writer  of  leaders  for  The 
Star,  and  an  ardent  Nationalist,  so  ar- 
dent that  McCarthy  could  hardly  drive 
him  without  the  curb.  Afterward  he 
became  chief  leader-writer  for  The 
Times,  and  took  an  active  part  in  the 
campaign  against  Home  Rule  that  bore 
the  title  of  "Parnellism  and  Crime." 
The  blood-curdling  revelations  under 
that  heading  were  not  by  his  hand:  he 
only  drove  the  moral  of  them  home  in 
the  leader  columns.  He  was  altogether 
an  extraordinary  person.  He  was  widely 
and  deeply  read  in  the  classics  and  in 
modern  tongues,  and  he  had  a  memory 
that  could  pick  up  the  pin  of  anecdote, 
or  lift  the  weight  of  a  whole  thesis  in 
politics,  philosophy  or  history.  He 
wrote  impeccable  prose,  at  the  pace  of 
something  driven  by  steam,  rarely 
blotted  a  line,  and  in  that,  as  in  all  other 
respects,  was  the  ideal  journalist  in  the 
perfection  of*  his  powers.  I  include  in 
the  estimate  perfect  conviction  in  his 
abandonment  of  the  Radical  cause.  He 
did  not  turn  his  coat:  he  changed  it. 
The  new  faith  was  as  much  a  matter  of 
conscience,  and  say  also,  of  feeling,  with 
him  as  the  old.  I  can  testify  to  that, 
for  it  was  the  subject  of  many  a  hot 
dispute  between  us,  which  our  mutual 
friendship  never  allowed  to  degenerate 
into  a  quarrel.  I  doubted  his  judgment 
— I  never  had  cause  to  doubt  his  hon- 
esty. I  own  to  a  partiality  in  my  esti- 
mate, for  all  that:  he  was  ever  the  soul 
of  friendship  with  me.  He  lived  on  to 
fight  the  battle  of  the  paper  to  its  disas- 
trous close,  and  finally  retired  on  a  lib- 
eral allowance,  but  not  to  his  hoped- 
for  rest  in  the  evening  of  life.  He  had 
projected  an  important  political  work 
for  the  occupation  of  his  leisure,  but 
suddenly  his   great   powers   seemed    to 


fail  him  with  a  snap,  and  after  that 
came  labour  and  sorrow,  before  they 
were  due  by  his  count  of  years.  The 
Times  gave  him  an  obituary  column: 
the  world  at  large  seemed  hardly  aware 
of  his  loss.  It  was  the  system  of  ano- 
nymity at  its  worst.  For  the  better  part 
of  half  a  century  his  pen  had  influenced, 
for  good  or  ill,  the  policy  of  the  Em- 
pire, but  his  work  bore  no  signature, 
and  only  the  newspaper  offices  and  the 
Parliament  men  could  put  a  name  to 
it.  For  multitudinous  readers  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe  he  was  hardly  so 
much  as  a  great  unknown,  since  this  im- 
plies at  least  the  knowledge  that  there 
is  a  concrete  something  to  ignore.  In 
France,  such  a  man  might  easily  have 
aspired  to  ministerial  honours,  or  to  an 
embassy,  and  he  could  not  possibly  have 
failed  of  his  Officer's  Cross.  As  it  was, 
the  very  ruck  of  the  music-hall  stage 
would  have  eclipsed  him  easily  in  noto- 
riety, while  the  cruel  conditions  under 
which  he  worked  denied  him  fame. 

I  now  settled  down  to  my  coster- 
monger  articles,  carrying  the  character 
here,  there  and  everywhere  in  a  com- 
prehensive glance  at  the  life  of  his  bet- 
ters. He  found  his  way  into  the  Stran- 
gers' Gallery  for  a  night  in  Parlia- 
ment, then  in  the  turmoil  of  the  new 
Reform  debates.  He  even  drew  up  a 
Reform  Bill  of  his  own.  He  attended 
the  great  Trades'  Demonstration  of 
1866,  when  some  sixty  thousand  work- 
'ing-men  marched  in  perfect  order 
through  the  West  End,  ironically  salut- 
ing the  Tory  clubs  as  they  passed.  He 
went  to  the  Derby;  he  dined  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  at  the  Mansion  House; 
he  ran  over  to  Calais  for  a  look  at  the 
French  in  a  walking  tour  to  the  Belgian 
frontier.  He  professed  to  know  all 
about  the  table  talk  at  one  of  the  Green- 
wich whitebait  dinners  of  the  Cabinet, 
even  then  in  the  period  of  their  decline. 
He  said  his  say  on  the  horrors  of  war — 
a  propos  of.  the  struggle  between  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia,— on  the  Indian  famine, 
and  what  not.  The  articles  were  after- 
ward republished  in  book  form  as  Mr, 
Sprouts,  His  Opinions,  with  a  grateful 
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dedication  to  Robert  Coningsby  as  the 
only  begetter.  The  little  volume  had 
its  day,  and  then  deservedly  sank  into 
oblivion.  It  was  immature  to  the  last 
degree,  but  it  is  still  of  interest  to  the 
writer,  as  a  record  of  the  best  he  could 
do  at  that  time  in  the  criticism  of  life. 
A  further  interest  lies  in  the  fact  that 
it  was  in  the  Bohemian  note,  at  a  time 
when  the  Bohemia  of  the  press  was  be- 
ginning to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The 
institution  was  just  kept  going  by  a  few 
convivial  clubs,  all  based  on  the  idea 
that  the  self-respecting  writer  was 
bound  to  be  a  bit  of  a  wastrel  in  his 
private  hours.  With  most,  this  was  no 
more  than  lip-service  to  a  social  cult 
in  its  dotage,  and  it  was  consistent  with 
the  decorum  of  the  home  and  whole- 
some family  life.  One  club  held  its 
meetings  in  the  Gothic  chamber  over 
the  gateway  of  the  old  military  monas- 
tery of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  in  Clerk- 
enwell.  Many  actors  were  of  the  mem- 
bership, and  one  of  the  sights  for  visi- 
tors was  Marston,  the  famous  Ghost  in 
Hamlet,  smoking  his  midnight  pipe 
after  playing  in  the  piece  with  Phelps 
at  Sadler's  Wells.  His  nature  was  so 
subdued  to  what  k  worked  in  that,  like 
Mrs.  Siddons  before  him,  he  ordered 
his  very  refreshments  in  a  sepulchral 
tone.  Black  once  violated  the  Club  rule 
of  secrecy  in  a  fancy  sketch  of  harmless 
pleasantries.  There  was  a  Vagrants 
Club,  with  its  profession  of  faith  in  a. 
club  song  of  which  a  precious  fragment 
still  remains  in  my  memory: 

I'm  a  vagrant, 

Thou'rt  a  vagrant. 
Vagrants  too  are  he  and  she: 

We  are  vagrants, 

Ye  are  vagrants, 
And  where  are  they  as  wouldn't  be? 
Three  groans  for  them  as  wouldn't  be  I 

However,  we  contrived  to  believe 
that  we  believed  every  word  of  it,  till 
the  last  note  of  the  chorus  had  died 
away. 

There  was  an  Arundel  Club  for  the 
theatrical  critics,  which  slowly  opened 
one  eye  at  about  midnight,  and  became 


wide  awake  an  hour  or  so  later,  when 
all  the  copy  was  in  the  printer's  hands. 
There  was  a  Circle  Club,  chiefly  for 
Academy  students,  with  Waterlow  Ou- 
less  and  Buckman  among  its  members. 
And  there  was,  of  course,  the  Savage 
Club,  which  would  need  a  whole  book 
to  itself,  if  it  did  not  already  possess  it 
in  the  volume  from  the  pen  of  Mr. 
Aaron  Watson. 

Most  of  them  merely  took  Bohemian- 
ism   as  a  diversion:  the  few  who  still 
took  it  seriously  were  much  to  be  pitied, 
for  they  suffered  much.     Such  a  Bo- 
hemian, dyed  in  the  wool,  I  remember 
going  to  see  in  the  limbo  of  one  of  the 
sponging-houses  to  which  our  old  com- 
edy owed  so  much.  '  It  was  in  Cursitor 
Street,  I  think.     I  am  glad  I  did  not 
neglect    my    opportunity,     for    shortly 
after  they  all   died   the   death,   as  the 
effect,  direct  or  indirect,  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament  abolishing  imprisonment  for 
debt.     Such  imprisonment  goes  on,  all 
the  same,  with  a  difference,  and  that  is 
quite  enough  for  a  mealy-mouthed  gen- 
eration.   Formerly  you  were  imprisoned 
for  not  paying  your  creditor;  now  j^ou 
suffer  for  not  obeying  the  Court  that 
orders  you  to  pay  him.     The  Court  de- 
termines the  condition  of  settlement,  ac- 
cording to  its  view  of  your  means:  your 
failure  to  comply  with  its  order  is  "con- 
tempt." •  Holloway  Prison  still  swarms 
with  debtors,  but  they  are  there  under 
another   name,    as   wanton    and   wilful 
contemners  of  the  law.     It  must  make 
all  the  difference  to  them  in  adding  to 
the  enormity  of  their  sense  of  guilt.  The 
sponging-house  was  a  relic  of  the  old 
class  legislation,  with  its  thousand  and 
one    discriminations    between    common 
people  and  their  betters.     If  you  had 
absolutely  nothing,  you  went  into  the 
jail  for  debtors  as  long  as  they  cared 
to  pay  for  keeping  you  there;  if  you 
could  pay  your  way  for  awhile,  you  had 
the  option  of  a  sort  of  private  lodging- 
house,   where   you   might   receive   your 
friends,  and  try  to  settle  matters  before 
final  committal  to  prison.   The  lodging- 
house  keeper,  as  a  bailiff,  was  also  your 
jailer,  responsible  for  your  safe  custody. 
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You  boarded  with  him,  and  ate,  drank 
and  smoked  your  full,  all  at  famine 
prices. 

My  friend  was  a  well-known  artist 
of  the  humbler  sort.  He  illustrated  the 
published  music-hall  songs  of  the  day 
with  portraits  of  the  singers  in  their 
habit  as  they  lived  in  the  glare  of  the 
footlights.  One  evening  he  missed  the 
weekly  meeting  of  The  Vagrants,  and 
the  dismal  news  went  round  that  he  had 
been  taken  to  Cursitor  Street.  The 
Club  decreed  a  visit  of  sympathy,  and 
next  day  I  was  of  the  deputation. 
Locks,  bolts,  and  bars  flew  asunder  to 
admit  us,  and  then*  shot  back  again  to 
make  us  sharers  of  his  captivity  till  we 
took  our  leave.  Two  or  three  days' 
confinement,  without  exercise  and  al- 
most without  light  and  air,  had  yel- 
lowed him  to  the  prison  colour.  Much 
of  the  dirt  of  his  environment  was  sup- 
plied gratis  by  the  management,  but  his 
foul  dressing-gown  was,  I  believe,  a  lux- 
ury at  charges.  He  essayed  a  smile  on 
our  entry,  and  croaked  'Tm  a  vagrant, 
thou*rt  a  vagrant,"  to  show  that  his 
spirit  was  unbroken,  but  somehow  it 
seemed  to  come  from  the  wrong  side  of 
his  mouth. 

On  another  occasion  I  wished  our 
chairman  at  a  certain  club  a  cordial 
"Good  night,"  after  a  delightful  even- 
ing. Twelve  hours  or  so  later,  I  had 
unexpectedly  to  wish  him  "Good  morn- 
ing" in  the  less  bright  clime  of  White- 
cross  Street  Prison  for  Debt.  He  had 
just  been  arrested; 'I  was  there  only  as 
a  visitor  in  quest  of  material  for  an  ar- 
ticle on  the  approaching  demolition  of 
the  jail.  It  was  an  awkward  moment 
"You  here!"  came  simultaneously  from 
both  of  us.  "Yes,  I'm  just  looking 
round,"  I  said,  not  knowing  how  to 
better  it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 
He  reddened  to  the  roots  of  his  hair, 
and  turned  away. 

Yes,  Bohemia  was  dying — and  every- 
where. Miirger  even  had  to  make  it 
but  a  phase  in  the  life  of  his  merry  men 
on  their  way  to  a  career.  Who  killed 
its  Cock  Robin  in  our  colder  clime? 
Some  attribute  the  catastrophe  to  the 


Time  Spirit,  others  to  suburban  trains. 
One  famous  club  in  London,  long  de- 
voted to  the  cult,  but  now  a  model  of 
all  the  virtues,  still  keeps  a  chartered 
libertine  of  Bohemia  on  its  list  of  mem- 
bers, as  a  sort  of  pet.  He,  and  he  alone, 
may  break  every  rule  of  the  institution 
at  his  pleasure,  but  woe  to  anybody  else 
who  breaks  so  much  as  a  single  one. 
There  is  a  sort  of  vanity  in  the  culture 
of  all  such  relics  of  a  shady  past.  The 
revivalists  of  two  American  cities,  I  re- 
member, once  contended  for  the  honour 
of  having  brought  the  very  worst  of  sin- 
ners "within  the  fold."  The  Lake  city 
began  it  by  injudicious  boasts  of  a  cer- 
tain wicked  man  in  Chicago  as  the  wick- 
edest man  in  America.  The  commercial 
capital  immediately  set  up  an  ex-wicked 
man  of  New  York  as  holding  the  record 
for  the  planet.  Then  other  cities  joined 
to  make  it  a  sort  of  four-handed  game. 
The  respective  champions  entered  into 
the  fray  with  becoming  spirit.  The 
Chicago  specimen  owned  to  wife-beat- 
ing as  a  diversion;  the  New  York  one 
immediately  trumped  with  having  been 
the  death  of  his  mother,  and  won  the 
trick  and  the  rubber. 

One  of  the  last  Bohemians  of  my  ac- 
quaintance on  the  press  was  a  young 
Scotsman  who  had  been  a  comrade  of 
Black  in  Glasgow,  when  London  was 
merely  an  aspiration  for  both.  With 
characteristic  rashness,  he  undertook  to 
make  the  first  venture,  and  to  examine 
and  report.  He  came,  and  soon  thought 
himself  able  to  assure  his  friend  that  it 
was  a  safe  thing.  He  was  premature, 
but  he  yearned  for  company,  and  he  had 
actually  earned  a  trifle  by  penny-dread- 
fuls that  kept  him  going  for  a  time. 
Black  accordingly  started,  but  not,  of 
course,  with  any  destinies  of  that  kind  in 
view.  The  other  was  at  the  railway 
station  to  meet  him,  and  carried  him  off 
to  his  own  dingy  lodging,  in  old  Sam 
Johnson's  Bolt  Court,  for  refreshment. 
After  a  high  tea,  the  host  proposed  mak- 
ing a  night  of  it,  to  celebrate  the  occa- 
sion. Black  coldly  declined,  and  draw- 
ing a  short  story  from  his  wallet,  sat 
down  to  finish  it  for  the  night's  post. 
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Their  meeting  was,  in  fact,  but  a  part- 
ing of  the  ways.  The  host  finally  sank 
into  the  humblest  offices  of  the  press, 
with  the  infirmary  for  his  last  stage.  I 
make  no  imputation  of  sudden  desertion 
or  neglect  on  Black's  part:  the  other, 
I  fear,  became  simply  impossible,  in  the 
long  run.  His  visitor  was  soon  on  the 
flowing  tide  of  an  engagement  and  pay- 
ing work. 

Even  Sala,  prince  of  Bohemians, 
lived  to  mend  his  ways.  He  began  as 
a  primeval  "Savage,"  he  ended  at  the 
Reform  Club,  immaculate  in  the  smart- 
ness of  the  day.  He  was  of  great  ser- 
vice to  that  institution  as  an  acknowl- 
edged authority  on  good  eating  and 
drinking.  Wine-lists  had  no  secret  for 
him,  and  he  was  such  a  judge  of  cook- 
ery that  when  the  club  wanted  a  new 
chef,  he  was  sent  to  Paris  in  solemn 
mission  to  find  the  right  man.  We  were 
both  at  the  send-oflE  dinner  given  to 
Dickens,  on  his  second  visit  to  the  States 
to  "make  it  up"  for  American  Notes, 
It  was  a  gathering  of  the  notable  per- 
sons of  the  time,  and  it  filled  the  great 
hall  at  the  Freemasons*  Tavern  to  the 
full,  Bulwer  was  in  the  chair,  and  for 
other  figures,  now  seen  as  in  a  dream, 
we  had  Maclise,  the  painter;  Henry 
Thompson,  the  famous  surgeon;  Jacob 
Omnium,  the  indefatigable  writer  of 
letters  to  The  Times  on  every  topic  un- 
der the  sun ;  to  say  nothing  of  hundreds 
that  have  faded  from  memory  as  nearly 
all  have  faded  from  life.  Praise  of  the 
guest  of  the  evening  was,  of  course,  on 
every  tongue,  but  when  it  came  to  the 
item  of  his  services  to  the  public  as  the 
founder  of  Household  Words,  and  as  a 
contributor  of  the  best  to  its  pages,  Sala, 
who  had  been  perfectly  abstemious  and 
alert  during  the  evening,  as  though 
awaiting  the  honourable  mention  of  his 
own  name,  began  to  dissent  with  an 
ominous  growl.  It  was  understood  to 
signify  that  the  best  in  that  periodical 
was  from  his  own  pen.  He  had  cer- 
tainly done  well  for  it,  with  many  an 
article  of  marked  brilliancy  and  charm. 
But  the  growl  was  disconcerting,  for  all 
that,  especially  as  it  grew  deeper  and 


deeper,  till  it  seemed  to  betoken  some 
peculiarly  alarming  escape  from  the 
Zoo.  Friendly  keepers,  however,  w«ic 
happily  zt  hand,  to  persuade  him  to 
compound  the  matter  by  an  occasional 
groan. 

For  all  that,  he  was  a  notable  figure 
of  the  time.  The  hour  and  the  man 
came  together  when  the  Lawsons  re- 
solved on  the  great  venture  of  a  daily 
newspaper  at  a  penny.  Its  appeal  was 
naturally  to  the  million,  and  the  mil- 
lion had  wants  and  tastes  of  its  own. 
Sala  found  the  note— omniscience,  set 
off  with  abundant  illustration  and  inex- 
haustible fertility  of  quip  and  crank. 
He  became  the  literary  parent  of  all  the 
young  lions  of  the  Daily  Telegraph, 
who  succeeded  each  other  in  unbroken 
line  until  they  had  made  the  fortune  of 
its  discerning  owner.  The  new  journal- 
ism of  that  epoch  had  come  to  town. 
A  newer  now  reigns,  in  the  Daily  Mail, 
but  the  Telegraph  has  known  how  to 
change  with  the  circumstances,  without 
once  failing  to  find  the  formula  for  suc- 
cess. It  has  tapped  new  sources  as  a 
sort  of  family  paper  in  excelsis  for  the 
comfortable  classes.  Their  law  of  life 
is  the  avoidance  of  shock  either  to 
mind  or  body,  and  "something  to 
read"  that  keeps  them  at  once  calm 
and  amused,  like  Buddhas,  wnth  a 
sense  of  a  joke  in  public  affairs. 
How  things  change,  and,  notoriously, 
how  in  their  essence  they  are  ever  the 
same  I 

About  this  time  I  settled  myself  in 
chambers,  as  being  more  in  keeping 
with  the  claims  of  my  new  life.  I  took 
two  sky  parlours  in  Lincoln's  Inn 
Fields,  another  bit  of  Old  London  in 
harmony  with  all  my  most  pleasurable 
associations;  and  I  put  my  name  on  the 
door.  I  came  and  went  as  I  pleased, 
with  no  troublesome  formality  of  knock 
or  ring:  and  at  night-time  I  had  the 
roomy,  gloomy  old  building  all  to  my- 
self, with  the  exception  of  the  house- 
keeper in  the  basement — andent  of  days, 
like  the  rest.  It  was  on  the  same  side 
as  the  chambers  of  the  unfortunate  Mr. 
Tulkinghom;    and    his    fate    somehow 
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gave  it  an  added  charm.  One  could 
never  tell  what  might  not  be  happening 
to  some  successor  of  his  in  the  same  set, 
as  one  sat  in  the  small  hours  of  the 
morning,  browsing  on  Bleak  House  or 
studying  the  dramatists  of  the  Restora- 
tion in  their  habitat.  My  father  knew 
of  the  change  in  my  mode  of  life,  and 
accepted  it,  without  giving  it  his  for- 


mal sanction.  He  treated  all  my  other 
activities  in  the  same  way;  never  once, 
so  far  as  I  know,  saw  article  or  book  of 
my  doing,  and  certainly  never  alluded 
to  them  in  any  shape  or  way.  But  he 
was  a  good  father  still,  and  we  re- 
mained the  best  of  friends,  while  keeping 
this  open  secret  of  silence  between  us  to 
the  end  of  his  days. 


After  some. years*' service  in  London  Mr,  Whiteing  was  sent  to  Paris  at  the 
time  of  the  Exhibition  of  i86y.  The  Second  Empire  was  running  its  swift  race  to- 
ward the  red  ruin  of  Sedan,  but  never  was  the  city  more  brilliant  and  glittering. 
The  impressions  of  this  period  introduce  Ouida,  Flaubert,  Taine,  the  younger 
Dumas,  Edmond  About,  Octave  Feuillet,  the  two  Reclus  silently  preparing  for  the 
Commune,  the  Bohemia  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  and  the  Bohemia  of  the  Batignolles, 
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EDITOR'S  NOTE 

Last  month  The  Bookman  published  a  number  of  contributions  from  some 
of  the  leading  publishers  of  New  York  giving  their  experiences  and  opinions  of  the 
effect  of  the  European  conflict  upon  literature  and  the  literary  market.  This  branch 
of  American  industry — the  production  of  books — has  been  severely  tested  during  the 
months  of  the  war  and  the  wide  change  of  public  interest  following  the  outbreak 
of  the  conflict  has  caused  a  hasty  readjustment  among  publishers  to  meet  the  pub- 
lic's new  taste  in  literature.  This  month  we  continue  the  symposium  with  contribu- 
tions not  only  from  New  York  publishers,  but  from  a  few  leading  firms  of  other 
cities  as  well. 


VII 

Mr.  Ferris  Greenslet,  of  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company  of  Boston,  replies  to 
The  Bookman's  inquiry: 

"I  fear  that  I  haven't  very  much  that 
is  useful  to  say  in  reply  that  will  add 
anything  to  the  very  complete  and  able 
expressions  of  opinion  in  the  June  num- 
ber pf  The  Bookman  by  Messrs.  Put- 
nam, Dodd,  Doubleday,  Sears,  Duneka 
and  Scribner. 

''The  salient  features  of  the  situation 
upon  which  they  all  comment  coincide 
with  those  observed  by  us  here,  i.e.,  the 
stimulation  of  popular  interest  in  books 
of  the  more  serious  classes  and  a  par- 
tially corresponding  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  attention  paid  to  works  of 
fiction  and  similar  books.    One  hesitates 


to  generalise,  but  so  far  as  it  is  possible 
to  arrive  at  conclusions  from  obser- 
vation as  well  as  from  reports  of  libra- 
rians and  conversation  with  authors  and 
readers,  the  truth  seems  to  be  this:  a 
great  war  brings  about  a  stimulation  of 
intellectual  curiosity  as  to  the  history 
and  reasons  of  things  which  sends  read- 
ers to  books  of  history,  biography,  soci- 
ology, as  well  as  to  works  of  creative 
imagination,  novels  and  dramas  which 
illuminate  the  graver  problems  of  life. 
This  phenomenon,  which  is  quite  clearly 
marked  in  this  country,  is  beginning  to 
be  evident  even  in  England,  where,  not- 
withstanding the  glutting  of  the  market 
with  shilling  war  books,  works  of  per- 
manent importance  in  fields  of  specu- 
lation are  beginning  again  to  appear. 
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"In  England,  of  course,  the  minds  of 
all  men  are  obsessed  by  .war,  yet  so  far 
as  I  can  gather  from  a  large  number  of 
conversations  during  a  recent  visit  to 
that  country  the  writers  who  arc  now 
at  the  front,  in  Red  Cross  or  relief 
work,  or  sitting  at  telephone  exchanges 
to  warn  the  country  of  the  approach  of 
Zeppelins,  are  storing  up  impressions, 
emotions,  and  moral  reactions  which  are 
bound  to  colour  their  literary  output 
for  a  generation  to  come.  Signs  can 
also  be  discerned  that  American  writers 
are  beginning  to  feel  the  same  deepening 
impulse.  I  believe,  in  short,  that  the 
literary  historian  of  the  future  will  be 
able  to  point  out  that  one  effect  of  the 
greatest  of  wars  was  to  discourage  the 
production  of  morbid  and  flippant  lit- 
erature and  greatly  to  stimulate  that  of 
books  dealing  ably  with  the  serious  and 
permanent  aspects  of  life. 

"Turning  for  the  moment  from  the 
angle  of  literary  history  to  that  of  the 
book  trade,  it  is  perhaps  worth  point- 
ing out  that  apparently  the  business  de- 
pression which  was  produced  by  the  out- 
break of  the  war  was  mainly  felt  in  the 
Eastern  metropolitan  centres  that  are 
always  peculiarly  subject  to  'psychologi- 
cal' perturbation.  The  country  at  large, 
even  in  the  early  months  of  the  war, 
continued  to  absorb  good  reading  at  its 
customary  rate.  Signs  are  now  not 
wanting  that  Boston,  New  York,  Phila- 
delphia and  Chicago  are  beginning  to 
share  the  fundamental  optimism  of  St. 
Paul,  Denver,  and  San  Francisco. 

"Apparently  the  over-production  of 
unimportant  war-books,  which  was  con- 
spicuously active  during  the  first  months 
of  the  war,  has  been  checked  by  the 
normal  operation  of  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  and  in  the  meantime  war- 
books  of  real  importance  by  men  who 
can  write  impressively — such  books  as 
Charles  W.  Eliot's  The  Road  to  Peace 
or  Fritz  Kreisler's  Four  Weeks  in  the 
Trenches  continue  to  be  in  good  de- 
mand. Perhaps  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
cant bits  of  evidence  as  to  the  effect  of 
the  war  upon  the  appetite  of  the  read- 
ing public  is  the  curious  and  suggestive 


fact  that  for  many  months  after  the  ac- 
tual outbreak  of  hostilities  the  two  books 
in  the  non-fiction  class  most  in  demand 
throughout  the  United  States  were 
Roland  G.  Usher's  Pan-Germanism  and 
Richard  Cabot's  What  Men  Live  By.'' 

• 

VIII 

Mr.  Joseph  W.  Lippincott,  of  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company,  of  Philadelphia, 
writes : 

"It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  determine 
accurately  to  what  degree  certain  new 
developments  in  the  book  world  owe 
their  existence  to  the  war.  Of  course 
the  so  called  'war  books'  are  in  a  class 
by  themselves.  As  soon  as  war  fell  so 
suddenly  upon  Europe,  people  naturally 
wanted  to  read  why  it  came  and  who 
was  to  blame;  later  they  wished  to  hear 
irom  eye  witnesses  how  it  was  being 
waged ;  and  now  come^.  the  rather  omi- 
nous question,  'how  does  our  fighting 
strength  compare  with  that  of  other  na- 
tions!' The  first  books  covering  each 
of  these  stages  enjoyed  fairly  large  sales ; 
but  now  the  American  public  is  appar- 
ently nearly  surfeited  and  war  problems 
can  henceforth  be  adequately  covered  by 
newspapers  and  magazines  until  the 
'after'  stage  comes  and  some  big  book 
by  one  of  the  great  field  generals  ar- 
rives to  put  the  cap  finally  on  the  whole 
subject. 

"The  demand  for  other  classes  of 
books  seemed  to  be  undergoing  a  change 
before  the  war  began,  this  change  being 
later  accentuated  by  the  war  conditions. 
For  instance,  a  book  which  directly  or 
indirectly  instructed  the  reader  along 
lines  that  interested  him  began  to  have 
an  unusually  better  sale  than  a  book 
which  simply  entertained.  Fewer  books, 
were  bought  just  because  they  were 
widely  advertised  and  had  become  'the 
style.'  Thoughtful  persons  are  gen- 
erally interested  in  a  volume  that  points 
out  ways  to  rise  among  their  fellow-men 
and  to  become  greater  powers  in  their 
community  and  the  number  of  thought- 
ful persons  seems  rather  quickly  to  have 
increased.     Comparatively  hard   times. 
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due  in  part  to  the  war,  cause  a  general 
search  for  an  answer  to  the  *how  to 
make  more  money'  problem.  The  far- 
mer buys  an  agricultural  text-book  to 
show  him  how  to  increase  the  yields 
of  his  farm,  manufacturers  and  others 
are  discovering  that  there  are  books,  by 
experts,  in  the  reading  of  which  they 
might  gain  much  profit.  Yet  strangely 
enough  it  is  the  'How  to  make 
more  money'  book  and  not  the  eco- 
nomic one  on  'How  to  save  money* 
that  seems  to  have  the  pulling  power 
to-day." 

"The  'by-product*  book  is  another 
good  seller.  I  remember  particularly 
the  start  of  hurry  orders  from  dealers 
for  a  college  text-book.  Productive  Poul- 
try Husbandry,  which  found  a  new  mar- 
ket among  those  who  have  spare  room 
somewhere  for  the  useful  hen.  Toward 
spring  a  close  second  was  Produc- 
tive Vegetable  Growing,  the  adver- 
tising thought,  'why  waste  a  foot  of 
yard  space'  having  struck  a  popular 
chord. 

"Another  Christmas  time  will  soon  be 
at  hand,  which  makes  it  interesting  to 
consider  experiences  of  last  year.  It 
will  be  remembered  that  in  the  summer 
the  retailers  were  for  the  most  part  very 
pessimistic;  they  had  reason  to  be,  for 
the  slowest  months  of  the  year  for  book- 
sales  were  made  even  slower  by  the  first 
war  cry,  with  the  worst  apparently  yet 
to  come.  The  outlook  began  to  brighten 
slightly  by  October,  November  was  still 
better  and  part  of  December  marked  a 
rushing  business.  Why?  Probably  be- 
cause three  out  of  every  five  people 
who  purchased  presents  decided  to 
cut  out  expensive  jewelry,  bric-a-brac 
and  such  competitve  things  and  instead 
to  buy  books.  And  never  were 
there  more  beautiful  gift  books  on  the 
market ! 

"Should  war  conditions  continue  to 
keep  money  tight  and  the  peace  of  mind 
of  business  interests  generally  unset- 
tled, a  great  good,  it  seems  to  me,  must 
sooner  or  later  result  to  literature  and 
to  all  those  directly  connected  with  it. 
A  year  ago  it  was  argued  before  the 


publisher  that  there  were  too  many 
books  and  that  individual  authors'  royal- 
ties were  falling  dangerously.  Along 
comes  war  and  already  the  yearly  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  books  published 
is  checked ;  only  those  that  are  especially 
worth  while,  regardless  of  subject,  can 
live  in  these  discriminating  times,  and 
these  sell  well  and  bring  the  author  and 
the  publisher  adequate  return.  Also,  it 
is  noticeable  that  the  number  and  quality 
of  manuscripts  are  certainly  increasing, 
giving  the  publisher  a  wider  choice  and 
the  pleasant  feeling  that  he  is  able  con- 
stantly to  raise  the  standard.** 

IX 

Mr.  William  W.  Ellsworth,  of  the 
Century  Company,  writes: 

"The  subject  of  'War  and  the  Lit- 
erary Market*  was  so  fully  treated  in 
the  June  Bookman  that  there  is  not 
very  much  left  to  say.  Surely  books  on 
the  war  are  wanted  in  these  days  when 
one's  thoughts  cannot  dwell  very  long 
on  any  other  topic.  We  want  all  the 
light  we  can  get,  flashlight  and  search- 
light and  side  light.  The  newspapers 
do  not  satisfy,  although  one  can  hardly 
imagine  better  press  service  than  the 
United  States  gets  to-day.  According  to 
that  same  June  Bookman,  out  of 
twelve  books — ^non-fiction — in  most  de- 
mand, from  the  booksellers'  lists,  during 
the  previous  month,  five  bore  on  the 
war, — Pan- Americanism  by  Usher,  War 
Brides,  King  Albert's  Book,  Powell's 
Fighting  in  Flanders,  and  Kreisler's 
Four  Weeks  in  the  Trenches;  five  out 
of  twelve  is  nearly  one-half.  Of  course 
the  'best  sellers'  were  fiction,  but  it  will 
be  long  before  a  great  work  of  fiction  is 
evolved  out  oif  the  war.  The  sale  of 
fiction  in  general  has  doubtless  been 
hurt,  but  a  good  novel  is  a  great  relief 
sometimes  when  war  thoughts  get  too 
strong.  There  is  a  legend  in  our  office 
to  the  effect  that  Roswell  Smith,  first 
president  of  the  company,  sent  a  great 
number  of  copies  of  what  was  then 
Scribners  Monthly,  now  The  Century 
Magazine,   to    Chicago   just   after   the 
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fire,  and  that  they  sold  as  never  before 
in  that  city.  They  came  as  a  relief  to 
people  who  had  been  fighting  ruin. 

"There  have  been  several  good  short 
war  stories  printed  in  the  magazines, — 
Kipling  has  written  one  for  The  Cen- 
tury and  there  is  another  by  him  soon 
to  appear  in  the  same  magazine.  It 
takes  a  master  hand  to  write  war  fiction. 
It  is  all  too  near,  too.  actual  to  be  ma- 
terial yet  for  much  of  anything  but  a 
record  of  the  real  happening^.  Will 
there  be  a  change  in  the  literary  market 
after  the  war?  Probably  not,  but  the 
world  is  never  going  to  be .  quite  the 
same  in  the  lifetime  of  us  older  ones. 
Civilisation  and  Christianity  are  not 
dead,  but  they  lie  bleeding.  But  *of 
making  many  books  there  is  no  end' 
(fortunately  for  us  publishers),  and 
books  of  all  kinds  will  continue  to  be 
made  and  find  a  market.  It  is  quite 
astonishing  how  well  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish publishers  are  doing.  How  is  it 
with  those  of  France  and  of  Germany?" 

X 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  extensive 
lists  of  strictly  war  books  was  put  out 
by  the  George  H.  Doran  Company  in 
the  early  days  of  the  struggle.  Mr. 
Doran  is  therefore  in  a  good  position  to 
describe  the  effect  of  war  literature 
upon  the  literary  market.  He  is  of  the 
opinion  that  these  books  displaced  nearly 
six  times  their  value  in  other  works 
and  at  the  present  time  the  sales  of  war 
books  have  nearly  reached  the  vanish- 
ing point.  The  poor  results  on  war 
books  he  explained  by  saying  that  ow- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  struggle  and 
to  the  censorship  the  war  has  not  caught 
hold  of  the  imagination  of  the  American 
public.  There  are  no  heroics  in  the 
war,  and  no  heroic  figures  to  speak  of. 
It  is  simply  a  department  store  affair, 
managed  by  telephone  miles  from  the 
actual  fighting,  and  the  news  as  given 
to  the  public  is  a  mere  recital  of  sordid 
details.  From  such  a  situation  Mr. 
Doran  can  see  but  small  fiction  possi- 
bilities.    In  England  the  war  has  given 


them  a  new  literature.  There  they  have 
used  some  four  hundred  thousand  copies 
of  King  Albert's  Book  and  over  three 
hundred  thousand  of  the  Princess  Mary 
Book,  In  this  country  no  such  sale 
would  be  dreamed  of.  In  England  also 
there  is  not  the  great  decrease  in  the 
number  of  titles  issued  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  larger  England  houses  have 
taken  American  sheets  to  save  themselves 
the  cost  of  setting  up  their  own  books 
and  running  an  expensive  business  in  un- 
certain conditions.  In  our  turn,  how- 
ever, the  import  business  is  poor,  and 
Mr.  Doran  believes  that  the  American 
houses  will  find  the  loss  even  greater 
during  the  coming  season  in  imported 
books  than  up  to  the  present  time.  In 
the  ordinary  type  of  book  there  is  a 
serious  curtailment  in  English  produc- 
tion. The  libraries  have  cut  down  ap- 
^^ropriations  for  new  books,  and  this  has 
seriously  affected  the  number  of  copies 
of  each  title  put  out  in  England,  and 
for  that  reason  the  smaller  English  aur 
thors  will  be  in  little  demand. 

For  the  general  outlook  Mr.  Doran 
feels  that  after  Kitchener's  intimation 
of  the  nearness  of  conscription  a  very 
pessimistic  feeling  is  abroad,  not  only  in 
England  but  in  this  country  as  well. 
He  divides  the  interest  in  literature 
among  three  classes:  (i)  The  business 
man  who  is  interested  in  new  and  seri- 
ous economic  problems,  chiefly  about  the 
conservation  of  his  business,  leaving  him 
but  little  time  for  literature.  (2)  Sym- 
pathetic readers  of  the  emotional  type 
who  are  interested  intensively  in  the 
war  and  will  follow  it  in  the  better 
class  war  books.  (3)  The  professional 
classes  who  will  be  interested  in  the 
social  problems  resulting  from  the  war 
and  in  the  literature  on  this  subject. 
As  for  travel  literature,  Mr.  Doran  says 
that  there  is  no  sign  of  interest,  and  that 
he  has  declined  many  mansucripts  of  this 
type.  The  people  want  to  know  only 
about  the  wai*  countries.  As  for  the 
future,  like  Arnold  Bennett,  Mr.  Doran 
feels  that  the  effect  of  the  war  upon  lit- 
erature will  be  enormous,  without  be- 
ing willing  to  hazard  a  guess  as  to  the 
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new  line  that  it  will  follow.  He  docs 
say,  however,  that  all  sociological  books 
will  of  necessity  have  to  be  rewritten. 

XI 

Little,  Brown  and  Company,  the  Bos- 
ton publishers,  in  reply  to  The  Book- 
man's inquiry  write: 

"The  war  has  not  materially  altered 
our  publishing  plans,  for  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  taste  of  the  book-reading 
public,  especially  for  novels,  has  greatly 
changed.  Our  success  with  the  so-called 
war  books  early  last  autumn  was  grati- 
fying, but  some  of  our  most  timely  pub- 
lications were  planned  long  before  the 
war  broke  out.  When  the  book  market 
became  flooded  with  a  great  variety  of 
books  dealing  with  some  phase  of  the 
great  conflict  and  the  book-reading  pub- 
lic became  surfeited  with  war  literature 
we  ceased  to  add  to  our  list  titles  of  this 
character.  We  have  not  issued  a  single 
war  book  thus  far  this  year  and  do  not 
regret  our  decision. 

"Despite  the  prevailing  opinions  re- 
garding business  conditions  we  began 
the  new  year  with  an  optimistic  outlook, 
and  this  optimism  has  already  been  am- 
ply justified.  With  the  newspapers  and 
periodicals  supplying  timely  information 
(and  considerable  fiction)  dealing  with 
the  war  we  have  concentrated  our  at- 
tention during  the  past  five  months  on 
readable  novels  of  a  varied  character 
with  the  result  that  our  sales  have  ex- 
ceeded those  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1 91 4;  in  fact  these  five  months'  sales 
of  new  fiction  exceed  eighty  per  cent, 
of  our  total  sales  of  our  new  fiction  in 

1914. 

"To  show  the  varied  taste  of  the 
American  reading  public  W.  L.  George's 
story  of  married  life,  The  Second 
Blooming,  has  attained  a  ninth  print- 
ing. Miss  Maniates's  cheerful  story  of 
Amarilly  of  Clothes-line  Alley  has  been 
on  the  press  seven  times,  E.  Phillips  Op- 
penheim's  Mr,  Grex  of  Monte  Carlo, 
z  t>'pical  story  of  international  intrigue, 
but  written  before  the  war,  is  in  its 
sixth  printing;  Mrs.  Anderson's  virile 


story  of  Alaska  and  the  northwest.  The 
Rim  of  the  Desert,  has  been  printed 
four  times  and  Percy  J.  Brebner's 
Zenda-like  romance.  The  Turbulent 
Duchess  J  is  also  in  its  fourth  edition. 
Your  readers  may  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  novels  of  E.  Phillips  Oppen- 
heim,  who  has  had  England  and  Ger- 
many on  the  brink  of  war  in  his  stories 
for  over  a  decade,  are  more  popular  than 
ever.  The  advance  sale  of  his  latest, 
The  Double  Traitor,  which  avowedly 
deals  with  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
war,  was  twenty-five  hundred  copies 
greater  than  his  previous  novel,  Mr. 
Grex  of  Monte  Carlo.  This  is  the  only 
indication  we  have  that  the  public  likes 
fiction  dealing  with  the  war — ^but  then, 
Mr.  Oppenheim  has  been  supplying  this 
type  of  story  for  many  years. 

"We  are  anticipating  that  the  autumn 
will  be  a  good  season  for  author,  book- 
seller and  publisher.  As  business  im- 
proves the  demand  for  all  classes  of 
books  will  be  accelerated  and  by  the 
time  the  holidays  are  here  we  shall  ex- 
pect to  find  books  in  greater  demand 
than  ever  before." 

XII 

Mr.  Roland  Holt  writes  for  Henry 
Holt  and  Company  the  following: 

"We  feel  that  we  can  congratulate 
ourselves  that  our  total  sales  for  the  first 
five  months  of  this  year  (all  so  far  ac- 
counted for)  are  larger  than  those  for 
the  first  five  of  191 4,  when  there  was 
no  war.  We  fully  believe  though  that 
had  there  been  no  war,  they  would  have 
been  much  larger,  for  instance,  in  the 
case  of  one  of  our  more  popular  novels, 
a  large  jobber  cut  down  an  advance 
order  sixty  per  cent. — to  be  sure  ,that 
was  last  summer,  but  it  was  because  of 
the  war,  and  indicates  losses  we  have 
had  this  year.  Nevertheless,  all  the  fic- 
tion we  have  published  this  year  has  to 
be  reprinted.  Yet  we  are  being  par- 
ticularly cautious  on  fiction  because  of 
war  conditions,  and  have  never  before 
published  so  little,  though  we  continue 
examining  every  manuscript  with  unfail- 
ing hope.    We  believe  that  many  people 
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resent  the  war  and  take  to  cheerful  fic- 
tion, such  as  Miss  Lippmann's  Martha 
books,  and  The  Ollivant  Orphans 
(cheerful  despite  its  title),  in  which  we 
expect  Mrs.  Inez  Haynes  Gillmore  to 
more  than  repeat  the  success  of  her  simi- 
lare  Phoebe  and  Ernest  books.  The 
pure  idealism  of  Rolland's  Jean  Chris- 
top  he  is  another  refuge  ^  from  war 
thoughts,  and  its  popularity  continues 
even  beyond  our  expectations. 

"We  are  delighted  with  the  opinion 
of  that  noted  publisher  and  soldier  too, 
Major  George  Haven  Putnam,  that  the 
war  must  stop  before  another  winter 
campaign.  So  it  seems  that,  monstrous 
as  it  is,  it  will  soon  as  time  goes  be  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  most  war  books 
as  stale  as  back  numbers  of  newspapers 
or  magazines.  I  heartily  sympathise 
with  the  policy  of  publishing  nothing 
about  the  war  adopted  by  Harper's 
Magazine. 

"In  191 5  we  appear  to  have  pub- 
lished, or  have  in  hand  (exclusive  of 
such  Home  University  Library  books  as 
the  volume  on  Belgium,  The  Navy  arjd 
Sea  Power  and  the  forthcoming  France 
To-day  that  only  bear  incidentally  on 
the  war)  but  four  books  that  might  be 
considered  war  books,  and  they  are 
works  we  would  have  taken  at  any  time 
because  of  what  we  consider  their  ex- 
ceptional intrinsic  merits.  Walling's 
Socialism  and  the  War  is  largely  docu- 
mentary. The  other  three,  by  authors 
for  whom  we  are  already  publishers,  are 
Burton  Stevenson's  Little  Comrade  (ac- 
cepted for  its  love  and  adventure), 
Beulah  Marie  Dix's  play.  Across  the 
Border  (for  the  strong  humanity  of  its 
leading  character  and  its  spiritual  sig- 
nificance), and  Perris's  Campaign  of 
191*4  in  France  and  Belgium  (still  to 
be  published — largely  because  of  the  au- 


thor's justly  high  standing  as  an  his- 
torian). We  have  declined  many  war 
books,  some  by  well-known  people,  be- 
cause we  thought  of  their  interest  as 
only  passing. 

"I  am  surprised  to  find  that  despite 
the  war,  and  with  our  19 15  list  not  yet 
completed,  we  have  issued,  or  have  un- 
der way  for  this  year,  exclusive  of  The 
Home  University  Library,  about  one- 
third  more  books  in  general  literature 
than  we  issued  in  191 4,  and  that,  de- 
spite a  decrease  of  about  one-third  in 
our  importations.  Should  the  war  end 
in  time,  we  would  issue  about  nineteen 
volumes  of  The  Home  University  Li- 
brary as  against  seventeen  last  year. 
Of  course  the  war  has  rather  lamentably 
aifected  the  output  of  foreign  authors. 
We  note  from  the  announcements  of  the 
British  publishers  that  at  least  two  of 
them  are  trying  to  remedy  this  by  writ- 
jng  novels  themselves. 

"We  have  never  before  issued  so 
many  books  of  or  on  the  Drama,  and 
while  the  demand  as  yet  is  not  what  it 
should  be,  we  Rave  to  reprint  most  of 
them,  and  some  of  them  several  times. 

We  believe  wise  parents  try  to  shield 
their  young  folk  as  much  as  possible 
from  war  horrors,  and  though  we  this 
year  have  for  us  an  uncommonly  long 
list  of  books  for  young  folk,  not  one 
of  them  is  a  war  book. 

"None  of  the  above  remarks  should 
indicate  that  we  are  for  'Peace  at  any 
price.*  On  the  contrary,  our  Unpopu- 
lar Review  recently  strongly  advocated 
a  distinct  increase  in  our  National  De- 
fences. Though  many  of  our  friends 
tell  us  they  are  not  taking  the  'Un- 
popular' because  of  the  war,  the  circu- 
lation has  increased,  and  we've  had  to 
reprint  most  of  the  issues — some  oi 
them  three  times." 


SOME  NOVELS  OF  THE  MONTH 

BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


"the  invisible  event" 

By  an  odd  coincidence,  two  of  the  cur- 
rent novels  deal  with  almost  identical 
situations:  in  each  case  a  married  man 
and  an  unmarried  girl  fall  in  love  and, 
quite  aware  of  the  seriousness  of  the  step, 
decide  to  disregard  conventions,  go  away 
by  themselves  to  new  surroundings,  and 
live  their  lives  in  their  own  way,  letting 
the  world  say  what  it  pleases.  Then,  in  the 
course  of  time,  the  husband  in  each  case 
becomes  legally  free  to  marry  again,  and 
the  problem  faced  is  whether  to  marry 
or  not.  They  have  acted  from  principle, 
believing  that  their  unlicensed  union  was 
a  truer  marriage  than  many  another 
sanctioned  by  the  church.  To  go  through 
the  form  of  a  church  ceremony  at  this 
late  date  would  be  a  tacit  admission  that 
their  life  hitherto  was  wrong.  What 
shall  they  do?  The  two  books  in  ques- 
tion, The  Invisible  Event,  by  J.  D. 
Beresford,  and  Fidelity,  by  Susan  Glas- 
pell,  both  pose  this  question,  and  then 
answer  it  in  diametrically  opposite  ways. 

•The  Invisible  Event.  By  J.  D.  Beres- 
ford. New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

Fidelity.  By  Susan  Glaspell.  Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  and  Company. 

The  Rat-Pit.  By  Patrick  MacGill.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Empty  Pockets.  By  Rupert  Hughes.  New 
York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

A  Bride  of  the  Plains.  By  Baroness 
Orczy.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany. 

Jaffery.  By  William  J.  Locke.  New  York: 
The  John  Lane  Company. 

Hillsboro  People.  By  Dorothy  Canfield. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  and   Company. 

Love  Letters  of  a  Divorced  Couple.  By 
William  Farquhar  Payson.  Garden  City 
and  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany. 

Loneliness?  Robert  Hugh  Benson.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

A  Far  Country.  By  Winston  Churchill. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 


We  may  take  up  Mr.  Beresford's  vol- 
ume first.  In  point  of  fact,  we  should 
take  up  three  volumes,  since  The  In- 
visible Event  does  not  stand  by  itself, 
but  is  the  closing  instalment  of  the  tril- 
ogy that  details  the  significant  years  in 
the  life  of  Jacob  Stahl  down  to  the  point 
where  he  has  at  last  ordered  his  life  on 
stable  grounds.  For  a  full  enjoyment 
and  comprehension  of  this  history, 
which  may  without  exaggeration  be  rec- 
ognised as  an  achievement  of  some  im- 
portance in  current  fiction,  the  reader 
should  go  back  to  the  earlier  volumes, 
Jacob  Stahl  and  A  Candidate  for  Truth, 
in  order  to  have  clearly  in  mind  the 
causes  of  the  failure  of  his  first  marriage, 
and  the  circumstances  leading  up  to  his 
meeting  with  Betty  Gale,  in  whom  he  is 
destined  to  find  his  true  happiness.  The 
present  and  concluding  volume  takes  up 
the  story  on  the  morning  after  Betty, 
swept  out  of  herself  by  Jacob's  plead- 
ings, has  consented  to  take  the  irrevo- 
cable step  and  has  left  him  with  his  last 
wotds  ringing  in  her  ears,  "It  won't  be 
long,  now."  Betty  has  been  reared  in 
most  conventional  surroundings;  she  is 
the  daughter  of  a  country  clergyman; 
and  even  in  London  she  is  almost  as 
carefully  guarded,  living  as  a  sort  of 
co-partner  with  an  aged  relative,  Mrs. 
Parmenter,  who  keeps  the  middle-class 
boarding-house  where  Jacob  lodges. 
Mrs.  Parmenter  does  not  approve  of 
Jacobs;  she  does  not  know  that  he  has 
a  wife  living,  but  she  does  know  that 
he  is  paying  attentions  to  Betty  and  that 
the  other  boarders  are  making  comments. 
It  is  obvious  that  Mrs.  Parmenter's  at- 
titude is  prompted  by  pure  selfishness, 
for  if  Betty  should  marry  and  leave  her 
it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  secure 
another  partner  on  such  one-sided  terms. 
At  all  events,  Mrs.  Parmenter's  nagging 
interference   and   narrow-minded   views 
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are  all  part  of  the  influences  which  make 
Betty  Gale's  position  a  mental  torture. 
When  with  Jacob,  she  is  sure  of  herself, 
fully  convinced  that  she  means  to  keep 
her  promise,  yet  never  willing  to  pin 
herself  down  to  a  definite  date;  when 
away  from  Jacob,  she  has  no  stability 
at   all,    questions   her   sincerity,    doubts 
whether  she  has  ever  really  loved  Jacob 
at  all,  harrows  herself  up  with  imag- 
inary pictures  of  the  horror  of  her  father 
and  the  family,  the  malicious  slurs  of 
Mrs.  Parmenter's  lodgers,  the  condem- 
nation  of   society   at   large.      Then,    a 
day  comes  when  the  two  almost  quarrel 
permanently,  and  finally  agree  to  a  six- 
months*  separation.    Jacob  goes  down  to 
Cornwall,  ostensibly  to  have  leisure  and 
quiet  for  writing  his  projected   novel; 
and  Betty  remains  behind,  still  torturing 
herself  wretchedly  and  as  far  from   a 
decision,  as  ever.    The  six  months  go  by, 
Jacob  writing  periodic  cheerful  letters, 
and  Betty  hoping,  or  believing  that  she 
hopes,  that  he  is  outgrowing  his  love  for 
her,  just  as  she  apparently  is  outgrowing 
hers  for  him.     At  the  end  of  the  six 
months,  she  writes  for  another  half-year 
respite.    Days  pass  and  no  answer  comes. 
A  vague  anxiety  grows  to  a  keen  fear, 
an  unbearable  suspense.     And  then  one 
morning  a  bulky  package  arrives  by  post, 
containing  just  a  line  of  explanation  and 
the  diary  kept  by  Jacob  during  those 
months   of   apparently  patient  waiting. 
He  had  not  meant  that  she  should  ever 
see  this  record  of  self-vivisection,  a  strong 
man    tried    beyond    his    strength    and 
agonising  in  utter  loneliness  and  despair. 
As  she  reads,  Bttty's  doubts  melt  away 
like  vapour:  she  loves  him,  she  always 
has  loved  him,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
whole  world  that  she  will  not  surrender 
if  he  asks.     The  next  train  bears  her 
to    Cornwall,    with    just    one    great, 
groundless  fear  in  the  back  of  her  mind, 
that  he  may  not  have  received  her  tele- 
gram in  time,   and  that  he  may  have 
carried  out  the  desperate  purpose  vaguely 
hinted  in  his  note.     But  she  finds  him 
waiting  for  her  at  the  station. 

The    ensuing   portions   of    the    book 
study  minutely  the  mental  and  spiritual 


making  over  of  this  couple  so  irregularly 
mated.     Under  Betty's  subtle  influence, 
we  see  the  man  broaden,  his  outlook  take 
on  a  wider  horizon,  his  work  acquire  a 
new    depth    and    sincerity.      And    she 
changes  no  less  than  he.     At  first,  all 
her    love    for    him,    which    at    best    is 
strongly    maternal    in    quality,    cannot 
drown  out  her  conscience,  nor  prevent 
long  hours  of  depression  in  which  she  sees 
herself  the  unclassed  woman  that  she  is 
in  the  eyes  of  the  world.    But  gradually 
she  acquires  a  saner  outlook.    Her  fam- 
ily,    after     reproaches,     denunciations, 
threats  have  slowly  become  tolerant,  and 
even  renew  occasional  intercourse.  Little 
by  little,  as  Jacob's  literary  success  be- 
comes   assured,     they    acquire    a    few 
friends  of  sufficient  mental  breadth   to 
take  her  at  her  intrinsic  worth.     And 
then,  after  they  have  fought  and  won 
their   battle   against   conventions,    there 
comes   the   startling   news   that  Jacob's 
legal  wife  is  dead. .  What  shall  they  do  ? 
As  Jacob  puts  it,  "the  belief  or  unbelief 
in  the  convention  of  marriage  is  of  no 
importance  whatever."     The  important 
thing  is  to  try  to  do  what  one  believes 
to  be  right;  and  Betty  is  as  consistent 
now  in  believing  their  present  union  to 
be  right  as  she  was  in  earlier  days  in 
believing  it  wrong.     So  she  votes  to  let 
things  remain  as  they  are.     But  in  this 
Jacob  overrules  her,  for  he  has  looked 
further  ahead.     He  wants  children,  and 
"it  wouldn't  be  fair  to  them." 


"fidelity" 


In  Miss  Glaspell's  story  there  arc  just 
enough  minor  differences  of  situation  to 
offer  an  interesting  contrast.  Ruth  Hol- 
land, growing  up  in  one  of  those  middle- 
sized  towns,  just  big  enough  to  be  quite 
sure  of  its  own  social  standards,  and 
small  enough  to  be  provincial,  develops 
early  a  temperamental  nature,  a  restless 
craving  for  something  different  from  the 
routine  of  proper,  conventional  boy-and- 
girl  parties  and  dances,  where  they  all 
have  known  one  another  so  long  and  so 
well  that  the  whole  thing  is  as  unro- 
mantic  as  one's  own  family  circle.     But 
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one  night  Ruth  is  surprised  at  being 
asked  to  dance  by  a  married  man,  Stuart 
Williams,  several  years  older  than  her- 
self, and,  according  to  current  gossip, 
unhappy  in  his  home  life.  Williams  is 
a  disappointed,  lonely  man,  and  the  girl's 
fresh  beauty  and  utter  and  immediate 
surrender  precipitate  a  tragedy  which  he 
is  not  villain  enough  to  have  deliberately 
planned.  On  the  other  hand,  Ruth  pays 
the  penalty  of  having  been  brought  up 
too  carefully  guarded,  insufficiently 
armed  with  knowledge  for  her  own  self- 
protection.  This  clandestine  attachment 
lasts  for  months,  unguessed  by  any  one 
excepting  a  young  doctor,  Deane  Frank- 
lin, whose  love  for  Ruth  makes  him  keen 
eyed,  and  who  helps  her  to  conceal  the 
truth  when  a  momentous  crisis  comes. 
The  world  might  never  have  needed  to 
know,  if  it  had  not  happened  that 
Williams's  lungs  become  affected,  and 
his  only  chance  for  life  is  immediate  re- 
moval to  Arizona.  Ruth  hears  the  ver- 
dict and  instantly  makes  up  her  mind: 
"when  shall  we  start?"  she  asks,  with 
such  finality  of  tone  that  both  the  men 
who  love  her  know  it  is  useless  to  argue. 
Such  is  the  prologue  of  Miss  Glaspell's 
story,  which  we  get  piece-meal  through 
the  comments  of  the  various  characters, 
at  a  much  later  date,  when  the  scandal 
of  the  elopement,  although  not  forgot- 
ten,  is  seldom  spoken  of.  Dr.  Franklin 
has  at  last  married  and  has  brought  his 
young  wife  home  to  his  own  town.  She 
knows  nothing  of  the  local  history,  and 
has  never  heard  of  Ruth  Holland,  and 
her  husband's  early  disappointment. 
Naturally,  what  she  hears  is  the  hostile, 
prejudiced,  unforgiving  side  of  the  story 
from  the  friends  of  the  Hollands,  and 
of  Marion  Williams,  the  deserted  wife. 
And  when  she  learns  that  at  last,  after 
all  these  years  of  exile  in  Arizona, 
Ruth  is  coming  home,  summoned  to 
the  death-bed  of  the  father  who  dis- 
owned her,  Edith  is  filled  with  resent- 
ment and  jealousy  to  find  that  her  hus- 
band intends  to  espouse  the  cause  of  this 
scandalous  person,  even  to  call  upon  her, 
and  has  the  effrontery  to  expect  her, 
his  wife,  to  do  likewise.     The  greater 


part  of  the  volume  concerns  itself  with 
a  detailed  presentment  of  the  attitude 
taken  by  Ruth's  girlhood  friends,  by  her 
own  family,  by  the  weak,  well-meaning 
sister,  who,  being  married  to  a  clergy- 
man, has  to  think  of  her  husband's  par- 
ishioners; by  the  smug,  pharisaical  elder 
brother,  who  would  dispute  the  father's 
will,  because  it  does  not  cut  Ruth  off,  and 
by  the  warm-hearted  youngeV  brother, 
who  is  almost  her  sole  champion.  And 
then,  of  course,  there  is  Deane  Franklin, 
who  even  now  is  a  loyal  friend,  though 
his  loyalty  utterly  wrecks  his  recent  mar- 
riage. This  visit  home  is  the  turning 
point  in  Ruth's  life.  For  the  first  time 
she  realises  fully  what  far-reaching  dis- 
aster her  selfish  act  wrought  in  her  fam- 
ily and  among  her  friends.  And  she  goes 
back  to  her  task  of  slaving  for  a  man 
who  has  ceased  to  love  her,  ceased  even 
to  need  her,  and  for  whom  her  own  love 
has  become  chiefly  a  memory — goes  back 
to  him  feeling  the  emptiness  of  it  all,  and 
yet  determined  to  stay  on  with  him,  be- 
cause to  leave  him  would  be  to  acknowl- 
edge the  fragility  of  their  irregular  ties. 
But  when  at  last  the  man's  wife  does 
the  unexpected  thing  and  divorces  him, 
and  he  assumes  of  course  that  Ruth  will 
marry  him,  she  emphatically  refuses.  She 
did  the  unconventional  thing  before,  be- 
cause she  thought  it  right;  she  will  do 
it  now,  because  marriage  would  spoil 
what  once  seemed  very  beautiful  to  her, 
and  she  will  not  have  its  memory  spoiled 
by  a  belated  legalisation.  She  chooses  to 
remain  faithful  to  that  memory. 

In  conclusion,  a  word  of  tribute  should 
be  paid  to  the  character  of  Marion 
Williams.  Although  she  (pomes  into  the 
story  only  indirectly,  yet  she  remains  a 
personality  scarcely  less  impressive  and 
convincing  than  Ruth  herself.  It  is  sel- 
dom that  the  intimate  reasons  for  the 
wreckage  of  married  life  has  been  pre- 
sented with  such  frank  and  subtle  under- 
standing as  in  the  analysis  of  Marion 
Williams's  temperament : 

She  loved  in  what  she  thought  of  as  her 
own  fastidious  way.  Passion  violated  some- 
thing in  her.  Falling  in  love  had  made  her 
happy,  but  with  her  love  had   never  been 
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able  to  sweep  down  the  reserves,  and  so 
things  which  love  should  have  made  beauti- 
ful remained  for  her  ugly  facts  of  life  that 
she  had  an  instinct  to  hold  herself  away 
from.  What  she  felt  she  did  not  like  her- 
self for  feeling.  And  so  their  marriage  had 
been  less  a  union  than  manoeuvring. 

,  "the  rat-pit" 

The  author  of  this  poignant  account 
of  a  young  Irish  girl's  all  too  common 
tragedy,  Patrick  MacGill,  explains  in  a 
brief  preface  the  significance  of  his  title : 

In  the  city  of  Glasgow  there  is  a  lodging- 
house  for  women  known  as  the  "Rat-Pit." 
Here  the  vagrant  can  get  a  nightly  bunk  for 
a  few  pence,  and  no  female  is  refused  ad- 
mittance; the  unfortunate,  the  sick,  and  the 
work-weary  congregate  under  the  same  roof, 
breathe  the  same  fetid  air  and  forget  the 
troubles  of  a  miserable  existence  in  strong 
drink,  the  solace  of  the  sorrowful,  or,  in 
heavy  stupour,  the  slumber  of  the  toil-worn. 
The  under-world  has  .  .  .  always  appeared 
to  me  as  a  greater  "Rat-Pit,"  where  human 
beings,  pinched  and  poverty-stricken  and 
ground  down  with  the  weight  of  oppression, 
are  hemmed  up  like  the  plague-stricken  in 
a  pest-house. 

The  story  is  simply  the  unvarnished, 
unrelenting  chronicle  of  just  how  Norah 
Ryan,  after  a  childhood  of  poverty  and 
hunger  and  hopeless,  driving  toil,  in  a 
miserable  cabin  on  the  bleak  coast  of 
Donegal,  inevitably  drifts  into  that  big- 
ger **Rat-Pit"  of  which  the  author 
speaks,  and  is  at  last  submerged  in  the 
squalour  and  degradation  of  the  pesti- 
lential back  alleys  of  Glasgow.  Not  but 
what  Norah  once  had  a  warning  from 
an  older  and  wiser  woman,  if  only  she 
had  understood  its  meaning: 

"Maybe  when  you  grow  up  some  man  will 
say  to  you,  'I  like  you  better  than  any  one 
else  in  the  world.'  That  will  be  very  nice 
to  listen  to,  Norah.  Maybe  you'll  walk  with 
the  man  on  a  lonely  moor  or  on  the  strand 
beside  the  sea.  It  will  be  night  and  there 
will  be  many  stars  in  the  sky,  and  you'll 
not  say  then  they  are  cold,  as  you  said  this 
morning.    AH  at  once  you'll  stop  and  listen. 


You'll  not  know  why  you  listen,  for  every- 
thing will  be  so  quiet.  But  for  a  minute 
it  will  come  to  you  that  the  earth  is  asleep 
and  that  everything  is  in  slumber.  That  will 
be  the  dangerous  hour,  child,  for  then  you 
may  commit  the  mortal  sin  of  love." 

Just  how  true  a  prophecy  this  warn- 
ing was,  just  when  and  where  Norah 
made  her  irremediable  mistake,  and  how 
she  drained  her  cup  of  expiation  to  its 
bitterest  dregs,  may  best  be  left  for  the 
author  to  tell  in  his  own  way.  It  is  a 
very  poignant  way,  and  its  memory  is  a 
haunting  one. 

"empty  pockets" 

Empty  Pockets,  by  Rupert  Hughes, 
is  a  queer  conglomeration  of  minute 
realistic  studies  of  the  New  York  slums, 
fantastic  pictures  of  fashionable  life  verg- 
ing upon  burlesque,  and  a  glorified  Nick> 
Carteresque  series  of  abductions,  seduc- 
tions and  sudden  deaths  that  can  only 
be  described  as  melodrama  running 
amuck.  And  yet  the  reviewer  must 
plead  guilty  to  having  enjoyed  himself 
immensely  in  reading,  and  having,  what 
is  more,  read  it  slowly,  to  make  it  last 
the  longer.  The  volume  opens  with  a 
promising  mystery.  On  top  of  one  of 
the  most  sordid  and  grimy  tenements  in 
the  unsavoury  neighbourhood  of  Allen 
Street,  a  certain  Perry  Merithew,  model 
of  fashion,  incurable  spendthrift  and 
ruiner  of  women's  reputations,  is  found 
dead,  and  still  grasping  in  his  clenched 
hand  the  severed  tips  of  some  copper- 
coloured  tresses.  Now,  it  would  seem 
a  simple  task  for  a  detective  to  discover 
what  women,  with  copper-coloured 
tresses,  had  played  a  part  in  the  life  of 
so  scandalously  well  known  a  personage 
as  Perry  Merithew.  But  when  it  de- 
velops that  he  had  a  predilection  for  hair 
of  that  special  hue,  and  that  his  fair 
friends  possessing  it  included  a  Polish 
cloak  model,  a  society  girl  of  fragile 
reputation,  a  vicious  little  cabaret  singer 
and  the  pampered  daughter  of  New 
York's  leading  millionaire,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  detective's  task  is  less 
simple  than  was  expected.  Much  of  the 
narrative  takes  us  on  breathless  and  ut- 
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terly  impossible  taxi-cab  chases  through 
midnight  streets,  with  gun-men  shooting 
recklessly,  and  hitting  everything  except- 
ing what  they  aim  at.  But  the  moving 
pictures  have  been  educating  the  public 
to  believe  in  the  preposterous.  And  it 
is  no  more  than  fair  to  accredit  Mr. 
Hughes  with  having  succeeded  in  reduc- 
ing a  t)rpical  photoplay  melodrama  to  the 
more  difficult  medium  of  printer*s-ink. 

•   "a  bride  of  the  plains" 

Baroness  Orczy's  latest  story,  A  Bride 
of  the  Plains,  is  a  picture  of  simple  vil- 
lage life  in  Hungary.  The  central  trag- 
edy turns  upon  the  Austro-Hungarian 
laws  of  compulsory  military  service,  and 
the  strictness  with  which  the  binding 
force  of  a  betrothal  service  is  construed. 
Elsa  Kapus  promised  to  wait  for  Andor 
during  his  three  years  of  service ;  but  the 
months  went  by  without  any  news,  and 
then  one  day  an  official  notice  arrived 
to  the  effect  that  Andor  was  dead.  So, 
because  her  family  were  very  poor,  and 
her  father  recently  paralysed,  she  finally 
consented  to  be  betrothed  to  Bela  Eros, 
rich,  miserly,  and  jealous;  and  it  is  not 
until  a  few  days  before  the  wedding  that 
in  mending  her  father's  old  fur  cloak, 
which  he  has  not  worn  since  the  day  of 
his  paralytic  stroke,  she  finds  in  the 
pocket  a  letter  to  her  from  Andor,  tell- 
ing her  the  report  of  his  death  is  a 
mistake,  and  that  he  is  leaving  for  Amer- 
ica to  make  his  fortune.  This  letter  has 
lain  unopened  for  two  years,  and  now 
she  is  betrothed,  and  would  disgrace  her 
self  and  her  family  if  she  breaks  her 
word.  Just  on  the  heels  of  this  discov- 
ery of  the  letter,  Andor  himself  arrives, 
prosperous  and  glowing  with  happiness. 
But  when  he  hears  of  Elsa's  betrothal, 
he  too  admits  that  nothing  can  be  done. 
He  even  meets  his  rival  and  wishes  him 
good  luck,  but  warns  him  as  he  values 
his  life  to  be  kind  to  Elsa.  But,  so 
far  from  meaning  to  be  kind  to  Elsa, 
Bela  is  already  preparing  to  assert  his 
despotic  mastery  by  insisting  that  Elsa 
shall  include  among  her  invited  guests  a 
certain  Klara,  a  Jewess  of  doubtful  rep- 
utation; and  when  the  girl  indignantly 


refuses,  saying  that  she  need  not  obey 
him  until  after  the  ceremony,  he  plans 
to  show  her  the  open  discourtesy  of  ab- 
senting himself  from  the  pre-nuptial  re- 
ception and  spending  the  evening  with 
Klara  in  her  father's  inn.  Now,  Klara 
has  another  suitor,  a  fiery  tempered  fel- 
low, and  insanely  jealous.  He  learns 
that  Klara  has  given  Bela  the  key  to  the 
back  door,  and  pistol  in  hand,  stations 
himself  to  watch.  Now,  as  is  explained 
in  some  detail,  Andor  happens  to  come 
in  possession  of  all  these  facts.  A  word 
from  him  could  save  Bela's  life,  but  by 
remaining  silent  he  will  save  Elsa  from 
a  life-long  martyrdom.  It  takes  no 
great  cleverness  to  guess  which  of  the 
alternatives  Andor  adopts. 

"jaffery" 

Jaffery,  the  latest  addition. to  William 
J.  Locke's  whimsical,  paradoxical  and 
consistently  diverting  creations,  may  be 
conveniently  defined,  if  we  do  not  pu^h 
the  parallel  too  far,  to  a  sort  of  modi- 
fied Beloved  Vagabond,  as  seen  through 
the  scholarly  eyes  of  a  Marcus  Ordeyne, 
Hilary  Freeth,  who  tells  the  tale,  Adrian 
Boldero,  Tom  Castleton  and  Jaffery 
Chayne  were  at  Cambridge  together  and 
"formed,  after  the  manner  of  youth,  a 
somewhat  incongruous  brotherhood  .  .  . 
a  kind  of  exclusive,  Athos,  Porthos,  Ara- 
mis  and  d'Artagnan  swashbucklery."  At 
the  time  of  the  story's  opening,  one  of 
the  four,  Tom  Castleton,  the  only  one 
of  the  four  endowed  with  a  touch  of 
genius,  is  already  dead,  a  victim  to  ty- 
phoid on  a  trip  to  South  America,  in 
company  with  Boldero.  The  latter,  sup- 
posed to  be  a  hopeless  misfit,  destined  to 
drift  through  life  without  ever  accom- 
plishing anything  of  real  bigness,  has  just 
electrified  the  literary  world  of  London 
by  the  publication  of  a  novel  acclaimed 
by  leading  critics  as  really  great,  and 
Hilary  and  his  wife  Barbara  are  over- 
joyed, because  now  Barbara's  friend, 
Doria,  will  be  allowed  by  her  father  to 
marry  Adriance,  his  consent  having  been 
conditional  upon  the  young  man's  giving 
proof  of  some  ability  to  become  self- 
supporting.     Well,  after  the  marriage. 
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the  young  couple  settle  down  in  modest 
quarters  in  that  literary  and  artistic 
haven,  St.  John's  Wood;  and  there 
Adrian  has  a  special  room  for  his  work- 
ing den,  in  which  each  day  he  barricades 
himself,  remaining  until  nightfall;  and 
Doria  stands  guard  and  sees  to  it  that 
under  no  pretence  whatever  shall  any  in- 
trusion break  in  upon  his  burning  genius 
— for  his  second  novel  is  to  eclipse  the 
first.  Then  one  day,  when  the  hours  go 
by  and  he  fails  to  appear,  he  is  found 
dead  at  his  desk;  and  when  his  two 
friends,  appointing  themselves  his  unoffi- 
cial literary  executors,  make  a  search  for 
his  manuscript,  they  find  nothing  but  a 
few  disconnected  and  meaningless  notes — 
but  at  the  same  time  they  find  something 
for  which  they  were  not  looking,  namely, 
the  original  manuscript  of  his  first  novel, 
bearing  the  signature,  not  of  Adrian 
Boldero,  but  of  Tom  Castleton,  the  one 
with  the  "touch  of  genius."  The  two 
frfends,  then  and  there,  decide  that  they 
must  keep  the  dead  man's  secret;  at  all 
costs,  Doria  must  never  know.  Accord- 
ingly, because  big,  bull-necked  Jaffery, 
who  never  in  his  life  had  given  any  evi- 
dence of  genius  at  all,  has  secretly  all 
along  been  in  love  with  Doria,  he  sets 
himself  to  the  almost  impossible  task  of 
converting  those  meaningless  notes  and 
memoranda  into  a  novel  which  may  take 
rank  with  the  earlier  stolen  volume.  And 
in  the  end  he  achieves  the  impossible,  and 
even  critical  Doria,  jealous  for  her  hus- 
band's fame,  admits  that  Jaffery  has  suc- 
ceeded well  in  putting  the  finishing 
touches  to  the  dead  man's  supposed  mas- 
terpiece. But  after  all  this  herculean 
work,  Jaffery  finds  himself  not  a  step 
nearer  to  the  goal  of  his  desires.  He  has 
simply  placed  Adrian  on  a  higher  ped- 
estal than  ever,  and  the  only  way  to  de- 
throne him  is  to  tell  Doria  the  truth  and 
brutally  disillusion  her.  And  that,  of 
course,  a  man  like  Jaffery  could  not  do. 
Instead,  he  tries  what  a  little  soldier-of- 
fortune  adventuring  will  do  for  him,  and 
his  rambles  lead  him  into  the  Balkan 
war  and  incidentally  bring  him  in  con- 
tact with  one  of  Mr.  Locke's  most  ex- 
traordinary   and     delightful    creations. 


Liosha,  the  Bulgarian  Amazon,  peerless 
in  her  splendid  physique,  but  with  an 
amazing  flow  of  strange  oaths,  and  man- 
ners that  would  disgrace  a  rag-picker. 
With  this  queerly  assorted  couple  Mr, 
Locke  proceeds  to  divert  himself  in  his 
irresponsible  and  inimitable  way.  He 
quite  discards  the  proprieties,  he  takes 
them  on  unheard-of  adventures  by  land 
and  sea ;  and  little  by  little  he  hypnotises 
us  into  seeing  not  the  uncouthness  of  his 
undisciplined  modern  Valkyr,  but  the 
richness  of  her  nature,  the  splendid  pos- 
sibilities in  her.  And,  of  course,  when 
Jaffery  returns  to  London,  and  finds  that 
Doria  has  meanwhile  discovered  for  her- 
self her  dead  husband's  dishonesty,  and 
is  quite  ready  to  bestow  herself  on  her 
former  ardent  suitor,  she  finds  to  her 
chagrin  that  she  has  been  supplanted. 
We  are  told  in  conclusion  that  Jaffery 
and  Liosha  are  married:  "They  lead 
impossible  lives.  But  what  has  that  got 
to  do  with  you  and  me?  They  like  it." 
And,  after  all,  isn't  that  the  essence  of 
Mr.  Locke's  enduring  appeal?  Do  we 
ever  grow  tired  of  reading  about  impos- 
sible lives,  lives  that  we  would  not  live 
if  we  could,  yet  which  it  pleases  us  to 
deceive  ourselves  for  the  hour  into  envy- 
ing— lives  which  the  fantastic  figures  of 
Mr.  Locke's  volumes,  one  and  all,  so  un- 
mistakably revel  in? 

"hillsboro  people" 

Under  the  simple  title,  Hillsboro 
People,  Dorothy  Canfield,  author  of 
The  Squirrel  Cage,  has  gathered  to- 
gether a  number  of  short  stories,  sketches 
and  character  studies  of  Vermont  village 
folk,  some  humourous,  some  poignantly 
pathetic,  but  all  imbued  with  a  wise  un- 
derstanding and  indulgent  sympathy.  It 
seems  like  unfair  discrimination  to  select 
just  one  or  two  of  these  stories  for  spe- 
cial comment  where  so  many  arc  excel- 
lent ;  but  the  two  that  appealed  especially 
to  the  present  reviewer  are  "The  Bed- 
quilt"  and  "Finis."  The  first  of  these 
tells  how  a  humble,  over-worked  little 
old  maid  attains  a  belated  celebrity. 
Mehitabel  Elwill  has  for  years  been  the 
willing  drudge  of  the  family,  imposed 
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upon  by  brother  and  sister,  nieces  and 
nephews  alike,  not  from  intentional  un- 
kindness,  but  simply  because  from  long 
habit  it  has  become  a  matter  of  course 
that  Aunt  Mehitabel  should  bear  every- 
body's burdens.  She  has  just  one  pleas- 
ure, one  hobby,  and  that  is  quilt-making. 
The  family  regard  Aunt  Mehitabel's 
eternal  "patch-work"  with  indifference; 
it  costs  nothing,  it  amuses  her,  and  it 
does  not  interfere  with  her  usefulness. 
But  one  day  a  latent  touch  of  genius 
comes  to  the  surface:  the  inspiration  of 
a  new  pattern  of  daring  intricacy  and 
marvellous  effects.  Silently,  almost  se- 
cretly she  sets  about  her  audacious  task, 
and  at  first  no  one  notices.  Then  one 
day  a  neighbour  happens  to  comment  on 
the  prettiness  of  one  of  the  completed 
blocks,  another  neighbour  hears  about  it 
and  drops  in  to  see  for  herself;  and  soon 
the  whole  village  is  talking  of  this  won- 
derful, incomparable  quilt  that  Miss 
Mehitabel  is  making.  The  little  spin- 
ster's sudden  rise  into  fame  reacts  upon 
the  family;  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
she  is  treated  with  deference;  she  must 
no  longer  do  the  household  chores,  for 
that  takes  time  from  her  all-important 
task,  namely,  to  finish  the  quilt  in  time 
for  the  county  fair,  which  offers  a  prize 
for  the  best  quilt.  Of  course,  you  fore- 
see that  Miss  Mehitabel  wins  the  prize, 
and  that  she  has  a  glorious  day  at  the 
fair,  the  first  she  has  ever  attended.  And 
the  delicious  touch  at  the  end,  the  touch 
that  illumines  the  little  old  maid's  char- 
acter is  that,  when  she  returns  home 
from  the  fair  and  the  family  eagerly 
crowd  around  and  ask  for  an  account 
of  all  the  marvels  she  has  seen,  it  turns 
out  that  she  has  seen  nothing,  but  has 
spent  the  entire  day  sitting  opposite  her 
prize-winning  quilt,  with  the  ecstatic 
rapture  of  the  true  artist.  "Finis"  of- 
fers a  sharp  contrast  to  "The  Bedquilt." 
It  deals  with  the  desolate  tragedy  of  an 
old  couple  who  at  the  sunset  of  their 
lives  must  give  up  their  old  home  and 
go  to  live  with  a  married  son  in  a  big 
strange  city.  Old  Nathaniel  Prentice 
might  have  struggled  on  for  a  year  or 
two  longer,  defying  the  biting  cold  of 


northern  winters.  But  his  wife.  Matey, 
rheumatic,  weak  of  lung,  and  burdened 
with  mountainous  flesh,  will  not  live  till 
spring,  unless  she  is  removed  to  a  milder 
climate.  Such  is  the  doctor's  edict,  and 
the  old  couple  grudgingly  count  each  of 
the  fast-passing  days  of  summer,  the  last 
days  that  they  will  ever  look  on  the  fa- 
miliar sights  that  are  interwoven  into 
the  very  fabric  of  their  long  years  of 
married  contentment.  Then  the  first 
sharp  change  of  autumn  comes,  the  doc- 
tor's warning  is  more  peremptory,  and 
the  day  for  departure  is  set.  But  at  the 
last  the  old  woman's  courage  fails  her, 
and  secretly  she  finds  an  easier  solution. 
While  the  old  husband  is  out  of  the 
house  gathering  fire- wood,  she  hobbles  to 
the  window,  flings  it  open,  bares  her 
throat  and  chest  to  the  biting  wind,  and 
then  crawls  back  to  bed  again  shaking 
with  convulsive  chills.  She  dies  two  days 
later;  but  before  she  goes  she  and  her 
husband  exchange  confessions:  she  ad- 
mits what  she  has  done,  and  then  he  tells 
her  that  he  saw  her  do  it;  but  he 
wouldn't  stop  her,  he  loved  her  too  well 
to  hold  her  if  she  wanted  to  go.  It 
is  a  cruel  little  story,  told  with  true 
artistry. 

"love  letters  of  a  divorced  couple" 

The  Love  Letters  of  a  Divorced 
Couple  is  the  whimsical  title  of  an 
equally  whimsical  little  volume  by 
William  Farquhar  Payson,  the  substance 
of  which  is  conveniently  stated  in  one  of 
the  early  letters:  "The  old  question 
used  to  be,  *Is  marriage  a  failure?'  But 
now  there  is  another  question,  *Is  divorce 
a  failure?'"  In  the  case  of  Kenneth 
Durand  and  his  divorced  wife,  Sybil,  it 
appears  to  be  so.  Although  they  roam 
restlessly  over  Europe  and  America, 
often  crossing  each  other's  tracks,  but 
never  quite  meeting,  they  fail  to  find  con- 
tentment. And  although  each  in  turn 
engages  in  rash  and  desperate  flirtations, 
it  is  apparent  to  the  reader  that  their 
chief  reason  for  doing  so  is  in  order  to 
write  audacious  accounts  of  their  con- 
quests and  thus  fan  the  spark  of  jeal- 
ousy.    There  are  rather  too  many  of 
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these  letters,  and  too  much  of  a  same- 
ness. The  inevitable  reconciliation  at 
the  end  is  too  plainly  foreshadowed  to  be 
especially  thrilling  when  it  comes.  Yet, 
on  the  whole,  it  is  an  amusing  little  vol- 
ume, though  the  wife's  letters  average 
far  better  than  the  husband's. 


?" 


LONELINESS  r 

Loneliness f,  by  the  late  Robert  Hugh 
Benson,  is  another  of  these  stories  built 
around  his  favourite  line  of  themes,  com- 
plications arising  from  the  clash  between 
the  English  marriage  law  and  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
The  central  figure  of  the  present  volume 
is  a  young  opera  singer,  who  has  recently 
finished  her  training  in  Germany  and 
secured  her  first  engagement  for  grand 
opera  in  London.  She  is  a  Catholic  by 
early  training,  and  furthermore  is  a  pro- 
tegee of  a  wealthy  old  lady  who  is  the 
strictest  sort  of  Catholic,  has  given  the 
girl  her  musical  education  and  loves  her 
like  a  daughter.  During  the  interval 
before  the  fall  season  opens,  our  heroine 
has  an  opportunity  to  visit  at  a  rather 
exclusive  country  house,  whe^e  almost  at 
once  she  and  the  son  of  her  host  and 
hostess  find  themselves  strongly  attracted 
to  each  other.  Indeed,  so  conspicuous  do 
they  make  themselves  by  their  prolonged 
absences  together,  stalking  deer  through 
gorse  and  heather,  or  whipping  the 
streams  for  elusive  trout,  that  the  young 
man's  family,  of  proud  old  stock,  with 
traditions  to  maintain,  are  in  a  state 
bordering  on  consternation.  They  are 
Church  of  England  people,  of  course, 
whose  attitude  toward  any  Catholic  girl 
that  their  son  might  propose  to  marry 
would  surely  be  that  of  bitter  opposition. 
But  what  makes  it  worse,  indeed,  from 
their  point  of  view  frankly  impossible, 
is  the  added  objection  that  she  is  going 
on  the  stage.  Consequently,  the  whole 
family  breathes  a  long  breath  of  relief 
when  the  girl's  visit  comes  to  an  end. 
But  the  mischief  has  been  done.  They 
meet  again  in  London,  and  more  than 
once.  And  when  her  debut  comes,  and 
she  scores  a  phenomenal  success,  he  can 


no  longer  restrain  his  avowal,  and  they 
pledge  themselves,  without  a  thought  to 
the  barriers  between  them.  But  pres- 
ently, becoming  suddenly  uneasy,  she  con- 
sults her  priest,  who  tells  her  at  once 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church  there 
could  be  no  valid  marriage  with  a  Prot- 
estant, unless  he  would  pledge  himself 
to  bring  up  the  children  as  Catholics 
and  would  be  married  by  the  Catholic 
rites.  .  The  girl  is  horrified.  These 
conditions,  she  knows,  will  never  be  met 
by  her  lover,  nor  by  his  family.  Yet 
she  is  not  yet  ready  to  defy  her  Church 
and  contract  a  marriage  that  will  ostra- 
cise her  from  her  own  friends.  But  pres- 
ently an  affliction  overtakes  her  that 
weakens  her  resolution.  She  has  a  slight 
throat  trouble  and  the  doctor  advises  a 
few  days'  rest.  But  she  has  been  adver- 
tised to  sing  on  a  particular  night,  and 
her  lover's  best  friend  has  •  come  many 
miles  at  his  request  to  hear  her.  So  she 
yields  to  their  entreaties,  and  in  conse- 
quence permanently  loses  her  voice. 
Her  lover  is  overcome  with  remorse, 
and  urges  her  to  hasten  their  marriage, 
while  she,  on  her  part,  is  so  shaken  at 
her  disaster  that  she  decides  to  defy  the 
priest  and  seek  her  own  way  to  happi- 
ness. She  confides  her  purpose  to  her 
old  friend  and  foster-mother,  who  is 
horrified.  The  old  lady  starts  forthwith 
to  interview  the  man's  family  and  in 
some  way  form  a  plan  to  stop  the  young 
couple's  recklessness.  But  while  hasten- 
ing on  her  errapd  there  is  a  collision  and 
the  old  lady  is  killed.  The  girl  is  con- 
science-stricken;  she  feels  that  it  is  her 
own  wicked  deHance  of  her  Church  that 
has  caused  her  faithful  friend's  death. 
So  she  sends  for  the  man  and  tells  him 
that  she  has  changed  her  mind.  If  he 
loves  her,  he  will  do  the  right  thing  and 
marry  her  according  to  the  conditions 
laid  down  by  her  religion.  The  man, 
of  course,  cannot  do  this,  being  who  and 
what  he  is;  and  he  leaves  her,  bitterly 
resenting  what  he  calls  her  faithlessness. 
But  her  troubles  and  bereavements  have 
brought  her  a  renewed  faith  and  a  new 
peace;  and  the  book  closes  with  the  sug- 
gestion that  her  gain  is  greater  than  her 
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loss,  and  that  whatever  her  condition  of 
mind,  it  is  no  longer  one  that  could  be 
accurately  defined  as  loneliness. 


"a  far  country" 


Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  one  of  the 
very  few  contemporary  novelists  whose 
work,  year  by  year,  shows  a  steady  broad- 
ening, a  maturer  purpose,  a  richer  ex- 
perience of  life.  The  Inside  of  the  Cup 
was  admittedly  his  biggest  achievement 
up  to  the  time  of  its  appearance.  His 
new  vdlume,  A  Far  Country,  will  in  all 
probability  be  ranked  by  many  readers 
even  higher.  Not  that  there  is  anything 
especially  new  in  the  material  from 
which  it  is  wrought.  The  greed  of  cor- 
porations, the  knavery  of  bench  and  bar, 
the  rottenness  of  politics,  the  corruption 
of  the  legislature,  are  all  commonplaces 
of  American  literature  and  life.  It  is 
Mr.  Churchill's  method  of  treatment, 
the  amplitude  of  his  picture,  the  lesson 
that  he  derives,  that  give  his  book  its 
distinction  and  importance.  The  signifi- 
cance of  his  title  is  expounded  as  fol- 
lows by  one  of  his  characters :  "Democ- 
racy is  still  in  a  far  country,  eating  the 
husks  of  individualism,  materialism. 
What  we  see  is  not  true  freedom,  but 
freedom  run  to  riot,  men  struggling  for 
themselves,  spending  on  themselves  the 
fruits  of  their  inheritance ;  we  see  a  gov- 
ernment intent  on  one  object  alone — 
exploitation  of  this  inheritance,  in  order 
to  achieve  what  it  calls  prosperity.  And 
God  is  far  away."  Such  is  the  general 
theme,  the  big  parable  that  spreads  out 
dimly  as  a  background  behind  the  specific 
story  of  Hugh  Paret,  corporation  lawyer, 
the  story  of  material  success  beyond  his 
dreams,  that  none  the  less  turns  to  husks 
and  leaves  him  hungry  for  a  little  hu- 
man happiness.  We  have  had  many  sim- 
ilar characters  in  fiction.  Robert  Her- 
rick  and  David  Graham  Phillips,  among 
others,  have  each  tried   their  hand  at 


this  same  theme.  But  what  differen- 
tiates Mr.  Churchill's  volume  is  its  thor- 
oughness, its  unhurried  orderliness,  its 
richness  of  minute  detail,  which  the 
reader  is  apt  to  resent  a  little  at  first 
until  he  realises  that  none  of  these  de- 
tails, not  a  single  brush-stroke,  so  to 
speak,  on  the  whole  wide,  crowded  can- 
vas is  without  its  significance,  its  con- 
tributing service  to  the  structure  as  a 
whole.  How  Hugh  Paret  comes  to  be 
what  he  is,  in  view  of  the  fine  integrity 
and  high  ideals  of  his  father,  we  could 
not  understand  without  those  mercilessly 
probing  chapters  of  analysis  of  his  child- 
hood and  youth,  his  school  and  college 
days,  his  early  romance  and  its  fiasco.  In 
all  the  mistakes  and  transgressions  of 
his  later  years,  we  can  see  so  plainly  the 
inevitable  fruit  of  some  seed  sown  in  that 
early  period,  some  unchecked  impulse  or 
twisted  viewpoint.  In  short,  we  are 
made  to  know  Hugh  Paret  as  it  is  given 
us  to  know  very  few  men  in  real  life — 
and  that  is  no  slight  praise.  To  attempt 
to  analyse  in  detail  the  separate  stages 
of  Paret's  professional  success  and  of  his 
failure  as  husband  and  father  would  be 
quite  futile;  for  this  is  not  one  of  those 
books  that  lend  themselves  to  the  process 
of  dissecting  and  epitomising.  Every- 
thing is  too  carefully  interrelated.  If 
there  is  one  thing  more  than  another  that 
you  bring  away  from  a  reading  of  this 
book,  it  is  a  sense  of  the  far-reaching, 
almost  universal  influence  of  words  and 
acts  throughout  the  world,  reaching  far 
beyond  the  possible  foresight  of  speaker 
or  actor.  In  short,  Mr.  Churchill  has 
incarnated  a  world  of  his  own,  a  magic 
globe  in  which  we  see  mirrored  with  un- 
sparing truth  the  good  and  the  evil  that 
is  in  each  one  of  us.  What  is  more,  he 
has  wrought  a  novel  that  is  broadly, 
splendidly,  thoroughly  American  in  spirit 
and  ideals,  a  novel  that  sets  a  fine  stand- 
ard for  the  younger  school  of  American 
fiction. 
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James  Barnes's  "Through  Central 

Africa"* 

Mr.  James  Barnes  and  Mr.  Cherry 
Kearton  did  a  very  fine  piece  of  work 
when  they  went  to  Africa  two  years  ago. 
At  the  time  this  reviewer  saw  them  there 
.they  had  succeeded  in  getting  moving 
pictures  of  thirty-odd  species  of  wild 
game,  and  in  every  case  the  animals  were 
undisturbed  and  unaware  of  the  presence 
of  human  beings.  In  that  latter  respect 
their  achievement  stands  head  and  shoul- 
ders above  any  similar  feat.  Others 
have  taken  moving  pictures — ^very  good 
moving  pictures — of  African  game  in 
the  open;  but  generally  much  of  it  has 
been  driven,  trapped,  or  otherwise 
frightened  and  coerced.  Furthermore, 
at  his  own  expense,  Mr.  Barnes  pre- 
sented positives  of  his  films  to  the  lead- 
ing museums  of  the  world;  so  that  the 
representative  institution  of  each  impor- 
timt  country  now  possesses  this  perpet- 
ual and  valuable  record  of  animals  in 
their  native  haunts.  On  these  two  things 
rests  the  importance  to  the  public  of 
this  particular  expedition. 

The  accomplishment  of  them  is  a  most 
fascinating  bit  of  narrative.  The  pres- 
ent writer  knows,  for  he  was  privileged 
to  hear  about  it  from  Mr.  Barnes  in 
person.,  The  fragmentary  tale  inter- 
ested him  so  greatly  that  he  looked  for- 
ward to  the  volume  under  consideration 
with  keen  anticipation.  But  reluctantly 
he  must  confess  it  a  disappointment. 

There  are  so  many  African  books  that 
a  new  one  must  have  some  especial  ex- 
cuse for  being,  provided  it  is  to  appeal 
to  a  circle  wider  than  that  of  the  au- 
thor's personal  friends.  A  man  must 
have  done  something  different,  found 
something  different,  or  have  to  offer  an 
individual  point  of  view  on  old  things. 

♦Through  Central  Africa.  By  James 
Barnes.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany. 


Mr.  Barnes,  for  the  reasons  stated  in 
the  first  paragraph,  certainly  has  every 
excuse  for  offering  us  a  new  African 
book.  But,  speaking  of  the  work  as  a 
whole,  he  has  failed  to  state  his  case. 
The  significant  portions  of  his  adven- 
ture he  has  subdued;  the  experiences 
more  or  less  common  to  every  African 
traveller — and  every  African  book — he 
has  detailed  minutely.  The  month  or 
so  spent  in  the  *'hide  up"  near  the 
water  hole  is  dismissed  in  a  chapter, 
though  that  and  the  immediately  subse- 
quent experiences  were  the  real  point  to 
the  whole  trip.  No  man  could  live  for 
that  length  of  time  in  contact  with  un- 
suspecting wild  beasts  without  accumu- 
lating a  store  of  observation  to  fill  not 
only  one  but  several  volumes,  interesting 
to  the  naturalist  and  every  layman  as 
well.  What  sort  of  apparatus  was  used? 
How  was  it  carried?  how  was  it  ma- 
nipulated? how  satisfactory  was  it? 
what  were  its  defects?  what  trouble  did 
you  have  with  it?  how  did  you  stalk 
your  beasts?  how  did  they  act?  what 
amusing,  interesting  or  striking  experi- 
ences did  you  have?  what  anecdotes  can 
you  tell  us?  These  questions  and  many 
others  of  the  same  sort  represent  the 
natural  curiosity  such  an  expedition 
arouses;  and  this  natural  curiosity  Mr. 
Barnes  fails  to  satisfy.  He  tells  us  a 
few  incidents,  but  casually,  and  in  no 
sufficient  detail.  Small  hint  does  he 
proffer  of  the  store  of  enthralling  narra- 
tive he  possesses.  The  tale  of  hopes, 
fears,  disappointments,  triumphs  in  the 
photographing  of  game  herds;  the  story 
of  expedients,  stupidities,  exasperations; 
the  luck,  the  misfortune,  the  suspense, 
the  thrill  of  approach;  these — as  the 
present  writer  was  told  them  in  Nanobi 
— are  to  his  mind  the  real  book.  That 
our  adventurers  subsequently  crossed 
Uganda,  the  Belgian  Congo,  and 
reached  the  sea  over  the  usual  routes, 
with  the  usual  delays,  vexations,  ill- 
nesses, of  African   travel,  while  inter- 
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esting  to  their  personal  friends,  while 
of  course  important  to  themselves,  of- 
fers nothing  new  to  the  general  public. 
It  was  a  hard  trip ;  and  probably  worth 
while  to  the  men  who  made  it;  but  bar- 
ring a  special  gift  for  conveying  "atmos- 
phere" it  was  no  more  worthy  of  record 
in  a  four  dollar  book  than  a*  hunting 
trip  to  Alaska  or  the  Rockies.  Especially 
is  this  exasperatingly  true  when  it 
crowds  out  one  of  the  most  interesting 
narratives  of  African  experience  the 
writer  ever  heard.  Mr.  Barnes  rises  to 
a  very  fine  description  of  the  great  For- 
ests. It  occupies  only  three  pages.  This, 
some  miscellaneous  observations  of  na- 
tive tribes  and  government  or  trading 
posts,  and  the  statement  that  "the  forest 
is  impossible  as  a  field  for  moving  pic- 
tures," could  all  have  been  condensed 
to  advantage  into  a  chapter  or  so. 

That  may  of  course  be  considered  a 
matter  of  personal  opinion:  as  may  the 
spelling  of  various  Swahili  phrases. 
Swahili  has  no  official  spelling:  it  is 
done  mostly  by  ear.  However,  such 
things  as  nina  for  mimi  (first  person 
singular)  ;  or  Kansas  for  kansua;  among 
many  others,  indicates  a  careless  ear. 
When,  however,  we  come  to  matters  of 
place  names,  to  be  found  on  any  map, 
phonetics  do  not  apply  so  freely  and 
carelessness  is  less  excusable.  There  are 
here  variations  in  spelling,  to  be  sure, 
but  variations  within  certain  well-de- 
fined limits  as  laid  down  by  the  Royal 
Geographical  Society*.  A  man  cannot 
go  a  free  untrammelled  way.  Thus  Cla- 
shu  Nero  for  Guaso  Nyero;  Rumuruti 
for  Rumeruti;  Navassha  for  Naivasha; 
Kumiti  for  Kamiti;  Komassi  for  Ki- 
sumu;  Buganda  for  Baganda;  Donay- 
sapuk  for  Dvinya  Sapuk ;  Rewenzori  for 
Ruwenzori;  Burchall  for  Burchell;  Ol- 
golositt  for  Olbollossat,  and  so  on,  while 
of  no  immediate  importance  except  to 
one  familiar  with  the  country,  tend  to 
destroy  confidence  in  the  painstaking 
quality  of  the  author's  observations. 
When  he  talks  of  giraffes  "some  reach- 
ing to  the  height  of  twenty  feet  or 
more,"  whereas  the  world's  record  gi- 
raffe stood  seventeen  feet  three  inches. 


and  sixteen  feet  is  a  very  big  bull;  and 
spells  the  dictionary  word  sisal  or  sizal 
as  sizel — to  mention  only  two  instances 
— the  impression  of  carelessness  is  con- 
firmed. It  is  permitted,  of  course,  to 
spell  the  pet  name  for  Thompson's  ga- 
zelle ihomi,  but  why  not  tommy  as  is 
the  custom?  It  is  permitted  likewise  to 
call  the  female  of  an  antelope  a  "ewe" 
rather  than  a  doe — it  is  a  Boer  custom — 
but  the  fact  still  remains  that  a  "ewe" 
is  a  female  sheep.  The  book  is  neither 
thought  out,  proportioned,  verified  nor 
accurate  on  a  four  dollar  net  basis. 

The  present  reviewer  wishes  that  Mr. 
Barnes  would  do  it  again.  The  photo- 
graphs of  this  volume  are  remarkably 
good;  he  has  the  story  to  tell.  Why 
not  combine  them?  The  publishers  have 
made  a  very  handsome  book.  It  is  a  pity 
they  omitted  so  many  letters  from  so 
many  words,  however.  A  little  better 
page-proof  inspection  would  have  helped. 
And  the  reviewer  wishes  Mr.  Barnes 
would  himself  look  up  world's  records 
on  crocodiles.  Thirty  feet  is  some  croco- 
dile! 

Stewart  Edward  White. 

II 

Robert  Dunn's  "Five  Fronts"* 

If  the  picturesque  days  of  the  war 
correspondent  have  passed — days  when  a 
Forbes  would  ride  all  night  to  get  a 
"beat"  to  the  anxious  world — there  still 
remains  a  place  for  the  clever  reporter 
who,  at  least,  can  present  some  impres- 
sions of  the  titanic  struggles  now  devas- 
tating Europe.  But  no  longer  can  they 
be  embracing  accounts  of  a  battle,  since 
the  "front"  is  too  gigantic,  and  the 
strategy-  too  confused.  No  record,  in 
fact,  of  the  great  battles  now  being 
fought  will  be  accessible  till  the  war  is 
over.  All  that  remains  is  the  "human" 
story,  the  episode  snatched  from  the 
whirl  of  the  fight  after  the  devastating 
armies  have  retreated  or  gone  forward 
Yet,  it  is  in  just  these  individual  in* 
stances  that  the  real  horror  of  war  is 

•Five  Fronts.  By  Robert  Dunn.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 
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revealed:  we  can  still  be  stirred  with 
an  isolated  picture  of  suffering  where  our 
nerves  have  long  since  mercifully  been 
dulled  to  widespread  carnage.  Robert 
Dunn  has  wisely  selected  this  human 
element  as  the  viewpoint  of  his  Fiv& 
Fronts.  He  has  the  detachment  neces- 
sary for  a  good  reporter  when  it  comes 
to  actual  descriptions,  though  his  own 
mercurial  temperanient,  cameleon-like, 
enters  into  the  mood  of  the  situations, 
propelling  him  into  dangerously  foolish 
experiences.  He  points  out  the  impos- 
sibility of  being  completely  neutral,  since 
almost  instinctively  he  feels  himself  part 
of  whichever  particular  army  he  is  with. 
This  is  the  value  and  defect  of  the  book, 
which  in  many  respects  is  the  most  vivid 
that  has  so  far  come  from  the  actual 
zones  of  fighting.  It  is  best  to  pass  over 
in  silence  his  "two  aimless  shots  from 
the  Bavarian  trenches" — which  taste,  if 
nothing  else,  should  have  eliminated 
from  these  pages.  The  quality  of  this 
very  defective  recklessness  is  what  made 
possible,  however,  the  varied  experiences 
which,  alone  among  correspondents, 
took  him  behind  all  the  battle  lines. 

The  first  chapters  give  snapshot  im- 
pressions of  the  earliest  days  of  the  war, 
when  Mr.  Dunn  was  behind  the  French 
lines,  being  driven  back  so  relentlessly 
by  the  German  advance.  Here  are 
glimpses  of  tea-drinking  "Tommies,"  to 
be  later  contrasted  with  coffee-absorb- 
ing Austrians.  Also,  we  get  our  first 
sense  of  the  real  ignorance  of  locality 
and  military  design  which  hordes  of 
men  in  the  ranks  possess.  Merely  as 
pawns  they  are  moved  about  with 
little  or  no  knowledge  at  all  of  the 
fortunes  of  battle.  One  figure  which 
stands  out  is  the  English  bicycfe  scout, 
darting  from  impossible  places  like  some 
apparition.  In  him  seems  epitomised  the 
method  icity  of  war,  as  it  has  become. 
But  Mr.  Dunn  had  little  opportunity 
for  further  observation  at  the  front, 
since  he  was  arrested  and  shipped  back 
to  Tours.  From  here  he  went  to  the 
Austrian  lines,  finally  landing  at 
Prezmysl.  On  the  road  to  this  tongue- 
twisting  city  one  incident  may  be  quoted 


which  seems  to  summarise  the  tragedy  of 
the  peasant: 

There  they  bent,  old  men,  older  women  in 
short  flaring  skirts  and  high  knee-boots,  dig- 
ging their  small  potatoes — digging  as 
against  Judgment  Day,  with  short-handled 
hoes,  shaped  like  axes,  the  last  crop  to  be 
taken  from  this  soil,  from  which  their  blood 
has  sprung;  the  last  for  years,  forever? 
Never  did  one  look  up  from  his  toil,  in  those 
fields  all  seamed  with  rifle-pits,  either  at 
the  scattered  sentries,  each  standing  in  the 
smoke  of  his  underground  fire  with  only  a 
bayonet  protruding  from  his  muffled  hood; 
at  the  looping  stragglers  along  the  road, 
bearded  youths  in  dusty,  baggy  grey;  at 
our  lone  motor  car;  nor  did  they  look  the 
other  way  toward  the  continuous  Russian 
cannonading  just  beyond.  The  war  was  no 
longer  young;  but  still  it  seems  no  affair  of 
theirs.  No  more  to  those  gnome-like  spirits 
of  the  soil  than  in  times  of  peace  were  these 
same  passing  horsemen,  or  any  rich  man's 
automobile.  Here  were  two  wqrlds  which 
even  war  had  failed  to  link;  two  worlds 
on  the  same  terrain  of  a  single  planet.  Yet 
the  sons  of  those  peasants  could  then  have 
been  fighting,  dying.  What  of  it?  The  pa- 
rents might  hear  some  day,  or  might  not 
It  was  a  fact  of  their  dim  existence  to  be 
accepted  with  the  same  fatality  as  drought 
or  snow;  a  dispensation  far  less  vital  or 
momentous  than  the  housing  of  a  crop,  or  a 
cow's  calving. 

Here,  too,  one  sees  the  horrors  of 
cholera,  which  griinly  joins  ranks  with 
both  sides;  for  disease  has  no  patriotic 
reticences.  One  is  tempted  to  moralise 
on  the  fact  that  if  the  respective  gov- 
ernments would  spend  as  much  on  fight- 
ing their  common  enemy  as  they  do  on 
killing  each  other,  our  civilisation  would 
not  seem  so  on  trial.  This  the  author 
inferentially  brings  home  in  his  ghastly 
picture  of  the  long  hospital  trains 
chalked  with  their  ominous  warnings. 
But,  in  spite  of  these  observations  here 
and  in  Servia,  Mr.  Dunn  admits  "the 
war  had  on  a  mask"  for  him  till  he 
spent  a  night  in  the  German  trenches, 
four  miles  south  of  Ypres,  where  he  had 
"a  Mauser  in  my  hands."    Here  he  says 
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that  war  showed  "that  horror  and 
beauty,  stark  ppwer,  and  the  beat  of 
human  hearts,  after  all,  may  be  com- 
mingled."   Yet  further  on  we  read: 

Yes;  you  beheld  those  two  gun-shelters, 
a  bit  to  the  left,  roofed  like  enormous  bee- 
hives, or,  rather,  shaped  like  titanic  porce- 
lain insulators  for  high-power  transmission. 
But  under  the  shifting,  searing  light-balls, 
they  were  the  least  of  the  spectacle.  Fifty 
yards  to  the  right,  too,  was  a  cantilever 
bridge,  with  steelwork  unhurt,  across  the 
Ypern  canal.  The  horror  and  climax  of  the 
night  lay  in  the  space  between.  Bodies, 
bodies  unburied,  unrecognisable,  unless  we 
had  been  told.  Lumps  of  matter,  like 
swollen  socks,  in  hundreds,  scattered  hap- 
hazard upon  one  another,  heaped  like  socks. 
Without  visible  flesh  or  clothing:  all  mud- 
coloured,  drenched,  gleaming  terribly  with 
the  slimy  pallour,  like  verdigris,  of  that  aw- 
ful field.  It  resembled  a  vision  under  sea; 
as  if  one  saw  through  a  green  translucence 
the  encrusted  toll  of  some  old  disaster. 

And  one  senses,  as  he  reads  this  sus- 
tained narrative,  with  its  intimate  por- 
trayal of  trench-life,  that  another  trag- 
edy of  war  lies  in  the  group  hate  which 
it  engenders,  as  well  as  its  fundamental 
futility.  For  war  seems  to  feed  upon 
and  misdirect  the  spirit  of  adventure 
which  lives  in  most  normal  men.  A 
wholesome  instinct  is  distorted  into  a  de- 
structive force.  Mr.  Dunn  himself  is 
continually  caught  by  this  spirit  of  ad- 
venture— here,  as  in  his  later  chapters, 
which  make  an  Anthony  Hope  romance 
seem  pale;  especially  his  dare-devil  pas- 
sage over  a  broken  bridge  from  the 
.Austrian  lines  to  the  Russians  in  Buko- 
wina,  where  he  was  "entertained"  by 
Shechin,  captain  of  the  Hussars:  a 
"notorious  bandit  of  the  first  rank,"  as 
the  Austrians  had  previously  described 
him.  Yet  Shechin,  almost  a  fictive  fig- 
ure, spoke  exquisite  French  and  sin- 
cerely mourned  the  destruction  by  Aus- 
trians of  Louis  Quinze  furniture  and 
Fragonard  tapestries — which  only  em- 
phasises, as  Mr.  Dunn  adds,  the  ironical 
paradoxes  of  war. 

"Look  at  those  girls  there,"  he  seized  me 
by  the  arm,  pointing  at  two,  better  dressed 


than  peasants,  who  were  mounting  the  hill 
handbags  in  hand  from  the  very  ranks  of  in- 
fantry. "That  is  the  amazing  thing  of  war. 
It  is  not  the  soldier  who  has  no  nerves,  no 
fear,  but  the  harmless  creatures  of  an  af- 
flicted   country,    and    particularly    the    wo- 


men. 


If 


Through  these  repeated  impressions  of 
variegated  incidents,  Mr.  Dunn  gives  a 
total  impression  of  war.  He  is  not 
prone  to  philosophise  too  much,  for  he 
is  essentially  concerned  with  action  and 
the  moving  spectacle.  Originally  writ- 
ten as  letters  to  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  they  lose  nothing  in  being  brought 
together  with  slight  revision.  They 
have  been  written  on  the  firing  lines 
themselves  and  carry  a  quick  sense  of 
scene.  They  have  not  been  excelled  by 
any  of  the  many  letters  which  have  come 
from  the  front.  Yet,  almost  in  spite  of 
themselves,  they  illustrate,  sometimes 
by  the  very  effect  on  the  author,  the 
inanity  of  war  which  Mr.  Dunn  calls 
"the  Supreme  adventure  in  the  great 
drama  called  life." 

George  Middleton. 

Ill 

Stewart  Edward  White's  "The 
Rediscovered  Country"* 

There  will  be  many  readers  for  this 
volume  besides  those  whose  interest  in 
geography,  exploration  or  natural  history 
makes  attractive  its  title.  Mr.  White's 
literary  activity,  exercised  in  many  fields, 
has  won  for  him  a  reputation  as  an  en- 
tertainer not  less  than  that  he  enjoys  by 
reason  of  his  accurate  observation  of 
wild  life.  But  in  no  other  book  of  his, 
perhaps,  are  his  qualifications  as  a  writer 
for  the  non-scientific  man  put  to  a  se- 
verer test  than  in  the  present  one.  For, 
in  form,  this  is  a  diary,  and  by  its  pur- 
pose it  is  first  of  all  a  chronicle  of  fact 
in  language  sufficiently  exact  to  satisfy 
the  student.-  Despite  this,  there  are  few 
of  its  three  hundred  and  fifty  odd  pages 
which  will  not  engage  the  attention  of 
any  reader  with  a  zest  for  lively  and  of- 

•The  Rediscovered  Country.  By  Stewart 
Edward  White.  New  York:  Doubleday, 
Page  and  Company. 
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tentimes  hazardous  adventure,  or  who 
enjoys  vivid  pictures  of  strange  country 
and  strange  people.  In  part,  this  is  due 
to  Mr.  White's  sterling  sincerity  and  in 
part  to  his  gift  for  seeing  clearly  and 
for  reproducing  personal  observations 
and  experiences  with  almost  photographic 
wealth  and  deHniteness  of  detail. 

The  Rediscovered  Country  itself  is  a 
vast  tract  of  land  within  the  German 
protectorate  in  Africa,  separated  from 
British  East  Africa  by  a  barrier  of  high 
mountain  ranges,  and  known  previously 
only  through  German  military  recon- 
noissances,  which  seem  never  to  have 
been  communicated  beyond  the  govern- 
ment. It  was  before  unexplored  chiefly 
because  of  what  at  first  appeared  to  Mr. 
White  to  be  great  natural  difficulties.  In 
his  estimation,  it  represents  the  last  un- 
touched hunting  field  in  the  inhabited 
world,  and  it  abounds  in  game,  large  and 
small,  in  the  most  extraordinary  measure. 
Its  surprising  failure  to  be  better  known 
to  sportsmen  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that 
the  English  big-game  hunter,  up  to  this 
time,  has  found  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  country,  enough  to  keep  him  busy, 
while  the  people  under  whose  rule  it 
comes  themselves  have  comparatively 
little  appetite  for  pursuits  of  that  sort, 
or  inclination  to  encourage  the  visits  of 
those  of  other  nationalities  who  are  keen 
for  shooting.  His  own  journey,  demon- 
strated to  Mr.  White's  satisfaction,  that, 
given  certain  knowledge  and  experience 
and  a  willingness  to  forego  the  luxuries 
that  some  hunting  expeditions  into 
Africa  would  seem  to  require,  this  won- 
derful country  is  easily  accessible,  and  in 
its  varied  topography,  vegetation,  and  an- 
imal life,  is  a  revelation  even  to  the  vet- 
eran explorer.  Moreover,  because  of  its 
slight  rainfall,  its  lack  of  grazing  facil- 
ities and  the  prevalence  of  the  deadly 
tsetse  fly,  he  believes  that  for  many  years, 
at  least,  it  will  continue  to  be  the  great- 
est of  all  game  regions.  That  general 
statement  about  accessibility  needs  some 
explanation,  however,  as  becomes  appar- 
ent a  little  later  on,  when  we  read  that, 
starting  in  with  twenty  donkeys  equipped 
with  pack  saddles,  twenty-five  donkeys 


rigged  in  the  native  fashion  and  picking 
up  additional  donkeys  from  time  to  time, 
he  emerged  from  his  trip  with  just  four. 
Four  of  fifty-nine  survived  the  journey. 
The  others  succumbed  to  fly  bite  and 
various  diseases  or  mishaps.  Two  rid- 
ing mules,  which  were  gaily  mounted  at 
the  onset,  promptly  died.  For  the  rest 
of  the  seventeen  hundred  miles.  White 
and  his  constant  companion,  the  experi- 
enced hunter,  Cunninghame,  walked. 
Incidentally,  there  were  hardships  of 
rushing  rivers  to  be  forded  across  which 
the  men  passed  clinging  to  a  single  rope, 
through  which  the  beasts  were  pulled, 
half  drowned,  at  the  end  of  a  line,  of 
heat,  insects,  poisonous  swamps  and 
balking  natives,  whose  services  as  porters 
were  indispensable,  and,  finally,  there 
were  the  encounters  with  the  biggest  and 
most  ferocious  of  all  wild  animals. 

It  is  from  those  many  pages  of  descrip- 
tion of  meetings,  particularly  with  lions 
and  elephants,  that  the  average  reader 
will  get  his  finest  thrill.  Of  few  other 
writers  may  it  be  said  with  equal  truth 
that,  in  telling  of  exploits  of  this  kind, 
never  once  is  there  a  suggestion  of  boast- 
fulness,  of  exaggeration  of  the  danger 
of  the  situation  or  of  the  personal  cour- 
age exhibited  by  the  narrator.  But,  so 
far  as  that  goes,  long  ago  Mr.  White 
established  himself  as  a  chronicler,  per- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  hazards  of  any 
adventure  and  also  entirely  capable  of. 
drawing  from  memory  a  picture  that 
made  his  adventure  plain  to  the  reader's 
vision,  while  quietly  and  modestly  stat- 
ing his  own  part  therein.  There,  for 
instance,  in  the  book  before  us,  is  the 
encounter  with  that  quartette  of  lions. 
This  occupies  nine  pages,  and  yet  not  a 
word  is  wasted.  It  begins  with  the 
stalking  of  a  lioness,  it  develops  into  a 
single-handed  facing  of  four  of  the 
beasts,  while  all  of  White's  companions, 
the  faithful  gun-bearer,  Memba  Sasa, 
excepted,  are  perched  in  nearby  trees.  It 
ends,  after  eighteen  shots  from  White's 
two  guns,  the  first  lion  down  with  four 
bullets  in  him,  the  smaller  lion  with  two, 
the  lioness  with  two,  and  the  giant  lion 
with  seven,  the  last  named  dropping  dead 
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only  eight  paces  from  where  the  hunter 
still  stands — surely  excitement  enough 
for  any  one.  But  if  Mr.  White  con- 
fesses to  nothing  resembling  panic  in 
these  trying  circumstances,  he  frankly 
owns  up  to  having  no  stomach  for  ele- 
phants— that  is,  in  excessive  quantity, 
and  under  certain  other  conditions.  That 
was  when  he  and  Cunninghame,  work- 
ing through  a  heavy  forest,  grown 
twenty  feet  high  with  vines  and  under- 
growth, found  themselves  almost  "in  the 
midst  of  a  herd  of  those  animals,  and 
when,  within  forty  yards  of  the  nearest, 
as  they  thought,  abruptly  were  con- 
fronted with  what  White  refers  to  as 
"the  bow  of  the  Mauretania,"  in  other 
words,  the  head  of  an  enormous  tusker, 
thrust  out  of  the  foliage  to  take  an  ob- 
servation. "We  doubled  and  ran,"  he 
remarks.    "I  was  glad." 

For  the  man  who  cares  to  satisfy  him- 
self of  the  bearings  of  this  rediscovered 
country,  and  of  how  it  looks  in  geo- 
graphical form,  the  volume  is  furnished 
with  a  map,  showing  also  the  practicable 
routes  through  it,  so  far  as  known.  Also, 
there  are  nearly  fifty  pages  given  over 
to  specialised  information  upon  how  to 
get  in,  outfitting,  and  zoological  notes 
with  particular  reference  to  the  theory 
of  concealing  colouration.  Finally, 
there  are  a  great  number  of  excellent 
and  interesting  reproductions  from  photo- 
graphs taken  by  the  author. 

Churchill  fVilliams. 

IV 

Brian  Hooker's  "Poems"* 

Mr.  Brian  Hooker,  whom  most  read- 
ers will  know  best  as  librettist  for  Hora- 
tio Parker's  recent  prize-winning  "Amer- 
ican" opera,  "Mona,"  appears  in  this,  the 
first  volume  of  his  collected  verse,  for 
the  most  part  as  a  moderately  skilful 
manipulator  of  lyric  measures  (includ- 
ing the  old  French  "fixed"  forms),  with- 
out marked  originality  of  thought,  depth 
of  feeling,  or  vigour  of  expression.  In 
the  effort  to  achieve  one  or  another  of 
these,  he  not  infrequently  forces  his  note, 

•Poems.    By  Brian  Hooker.    New  Haven: 
Yale  University  Press. 


as  in  the  opening  lines  on  "Lilacs  in  the 
City,"  and  in  certain  of  the  sonnets,  with 
the  result  that  he  becomes  either  turgid 
or  tortured.  His  diction  is  somewhat 
thin  and  lacking  in  distinction,  and  one 
reads  half  .way  through  the  book  before 
coming,  in  a  sonnet  entitled  "Ghosts," 
either  to  an  arresting  phrase,  or  to  a 
really  imaginative  conception: 

The  dead   return  to  us  continually: 

Not  at  the  void  of  night,  as  fables  feign, 
In  some  lone  spot  where  murdered  bones 
have  lain 

Wailing  for  vengeance  to  the  passerby; 

But  in  the  merry  clamour  and  full  cry 
Of  the  brave  moon,  our  dead  whom  we 

have  slain 
And  in  forgotten  graves  hidden  in  vain, 

Rise    up    and    stand    beside   us    terribly. 

Here  the  line  italicised  does  produce 
to  some  extent  the  effect  of  a  thing  felt, 
heard,  or  seen,  without  which  verse,  even 
when  informed  with  the  noblest  inten- 
tions, fails  to  rise  much  above  the  level 
of  mere  verbiage. 

Part  of  the  weakness  that  vitiates  so 
much  of  Mr.  Hooker's  verse  arises  from 
an  excessive  reliance  upon  an  obsolete  or 
affected  "poetic"  vocabulary,  including 
such  words  as  "yon,"  "brake"  (for 
"broke"),  "blossomy,"  upon  stock  images 
like  the  one  in  the  following  line  de- 
scribing "columns  tall"  (a  characteristic 
inversion)   as 

Sprayed  into  arch  like  fountains  turned  to 
stone ; 

and  upon  a  language  that,  however 
highly  coloured  with  "eager  lips"  and 
"warm  kisses,"  scarcely  ever  escapes  the 
conventional  (and  calculated)  in  the  at- 
tempt to  render  the  raptures  of  a  love 
part  sentimental,  part  passionate. 

So  far  the  narrowly  personal  note  pre- 
dominates in  Mr.  Hooker's  verse  to  a 
rather  marked  degree.  Indeed,  the  im- 
pulse to  write  at  all  seems  to  have  sprung 
very  largely  from  a  single  normal  hu- 
man experience  which,  however,  since  it 
merely  relates  the  individual  to  the 
species,  has  little  value  for  the  purposes 
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of  genuine  self-revelation.  Of  this  last 
there  is  not  much  in  the  volume  under 
consideration,  unless  we  are  to  find  it 
where  it  might  be  least  expected,  in  the 
dramatic  monologue  entitled  "A  Situa- 
tion." 

And  yet.  .  .  .  What  a   foolish   waste   there 

will  be  of  beauty 
When  he  finds  the  one  conventional  child 

for  him, 
(With    an    untaught    voice,    and    elbows 

youthfully  slim) 
Who  follows  him  stupidly  down  the  path  of 

duty 
So   blind   with  her  own   new   glory   that 

his  grows  dim  I 

The  speaker  here  is  ostensibly  a  jeal- 
ous woman  of  sharpened  perception  and 
shrewd  worldly  experience;  but  the  in- 
sight and  the  accent,  which  reveal  in  this 
rapt  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  girlish 
glamour  a  curious  and  unexpected  clair- 
voyance, are  necessarily  the  poet*s  own — 
much  more  his  own,  we  feel,  than  any- 
thing else  in  the  volume,  though  to  say 
so  means  that  he  has  missed  thus  far 
in  verse  his  true  vocation.  The  question 
now  is  whether  he  can  yet  find  it. 

W.  A.  Bradley. 


Frank  Crane's  "War  and  World 
Government"* 

Contributions  to  afternoon  sheets  re- 
printed in  book  form,  without  any  at- 
tempt on  the  author's  part  at  pruning 
and  correlating,  and  joined  together  by 
the  thin  thread  of  chronology,  make  up 
a  strange  jumble  of  words  and  ideas. 
And  when  the  book  is  bound  in  grass 
green,  with  a  jacket  of  pale  green,  the 
diagnosis  is  bound  to  be  "summer  read- 
ing." 

In  this  case  we  behold  a  new  variety 

of  summer  literature :  summer  sociology. 

The  mob,  an  easy  prey  to  the  shrewdly 

asinine  and  coldly  emotional  utterances 

of  politicians  on  parade,  and  too  busy 

or  too  indifferent  to  wade  through  the 

•War  and  World  Government.    By  Frank 
Crane.     New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 


gloomy  tomes  which  contain  sociological 
facts,  needs  books  like  Dr.  Crane's  and 
plenty  of  them.  Picturesque  catchwords, 
ideas  sliced  up  fine  and  easily  assimilable, 
Broadwayite  undiluted.  .  .  •  Unlike 
many  books  meant  for  the  mob,  Dr. 
Crane's  book  offers  the  mob  many  good 
reasons  for  behaving  well,  instead  of  ex- 
cusing and  glorifying  bad  behaviour. 
It  pours  strong  acid  on  the  monuments 
of  hollow  stucco  called  national  pride 
and  national  honour  and  other  masks  for 
national  ill  breeding,  and  it  suggests 
simple,  practical,  noble  substitutes  for 
them.  Dr.  Crane  takes  his  examples 
right  at  hand.  Is  our  country  anxious 
to  exert  a  civilising  influence  on  its  neigh- 
bours? Well,  then,  here  is  Mexico  that 
needs  civilising.  Let's  invade  Mexico, 
not  with  an  army  that  will  first  lay  it 
waste,  but  with  thousands  of  teachers, 
organisers,  engineers;  let's  educate  the 
people  and  develop  the  land  ...  at  our 
expense;  and  then  let's  gloat  over  our 
achievement  and  boast  of  it. 

Take  the  Japanese  peril.  A  row  is 
coming,  we  are  told  every  day.  Let's 
compute  approximately  the  cost  of  a  war 
with  Japan  and  then  spend  one-half  of 
that  amount  in  cultivating  friendly  re- 
lations with  Japan.  Everybody  in  both 
lands  would  profit  by  such  a  procedure. 
A  war  of  conquest  benefits  nobody.  The 
conquest  of  the  Philippines  didn't  raise 
the  wages  of  the  American  working- 
man.  ,  .  .  The  friendship  of  every 
nation  on  earth  would  be  very  flattering 
for  our  national  pride  and  constitute  the 
best  protection  for  our  national  honour. 
Friendship  with  the  world  does  not  mean 
peace.  Peace  is  an  empty  word.  Peace 
is  merely  a  negative  condition.  What 
every  farseeing  statesman  should  strive 
to  bring  about  is  a  world  federation. 
Smith  and  Jones  are  no  longer  allowed 
to  carry  weapons  and  to  settle  their 
quarrels  themselves ;  they  must  take  their 
differences  into  a  court  of  justice,  after 
which  the  police  sees  to  it  that  the  guilty 
Smith  is  restrained  and  the  innocent 
Jones  protected.  A  federation  of  the 
world  would  settle  quarrels  between  na- 
tions and  an  international  army  would 
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do  police  duty  and  enforce  the  court's 
decrees. 

This  will  never  come  to  pass,  how- 
ever, unless  some  nation  endowed  with 
a  great  deal  of  moral  courage  takes  it 
upon  itself  to  disarm.  The  United  States 
should  set  that  wonderful  example  to 
the  world.  Dr.  Crane  fondly  believes 
that  such  an  act  would  make  the  nation 
sacred  to  possible  trespassers.  Here  the 
author's  dreams  assume  an  extremely 
fanciful  turn,  which  makes  his  argu- 
ments rather  unconvincing.  "What 
should  we  do/'  he  asks,  "if  a  British 
or  German  fleet  should  sail  into  the  dis- 
armed port  of  New  York?  Welcome 
them.  Give  them  a  banquet.  Elsewhere 
the  author,  yielding  to  a  sentimental  op- 
timism, which  in  view  of  the  European 
mix-up  causes  the  reader  to  repress  a 
snicker,  repeats  Ruskin's  statement  that 
society  women  could  stop  the  war  by 
going  into  mourning.  .  .  .  That  spe- 
cial flight  of  fancy  took  place  on  August 
10,  1914. 

Andre  Tridon. 

VI 

Edward  Dickinson's  "Music  and 
THE  Higher  Education"* 

If  argument  in  favour  of  including 
the  arts  in  the  college  curriculum  is 
needed,  Music  and  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion constitutes  an  adequate  and  compre- 
hensive brief.  Professor  Dickinson 
preaches  the  value  of  art  to  a  full  life; 
the  equal  importance  of  music  to  the  con- 
ventional college  studies  and  the  need  of 
a  critical  standard.  Cultivation  of 
sense,  understanding  and  feeling  are  nec- 
essary that  the  function  of  music  may 
be  perceived.  Few  will  dispute  that  the 
cultural  branches  are  as  important  as  the 
vocational  studies;  that  education  should 
be  for  life;  that  a  duty  of  the  college 
man  is  to  spread  aesthetic  culture  in  the 
world.  Quoting  authorities  and  illus- 
trations that  range  from  the  editor  of 
the  St.  Louis  Mirror  to  the  author  of 
The  Golden  Bough,  from  The  Book  of 

*Music  and  the  Higher  Education.  By 
Edward  Dickinson.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 


Job  to  the  Harvard  Musical  Review,  the 
author  discloses  wide  acquaintance  with 
the  literature  on  his  subject.  He  teaches 
the  history  and  criticism  of  music  at 
Oberlin  College,  and  we  gather  from  his 
clear  thinking  and  graceful  expression 
that  he  loves  his  work  and  does  it  well. 

Gravely  significant  in  a  book  whose 
thesis  relates  to  the  larger  life,  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  spirit,  is  the  defence  of 
academic  authority.  The  author  seems 
to  confuse  inquiry  with  iconoclasth.  Con- 
cerning radical  ideas  he  asserts  that  the 
"proving-ground  should  be  in  the  wide 
arena  of  the  world  and  not  in  the  shel- 
tered nurseries  of  education."  "Cer- 
tainly the  instructor  must  not  attempt  to 
domineer  .  .  .  but  he  has  the  right  to 
stand  on  guard  against  the  intrusion  of 
whatever  he  honestly  deems  demoralising 
aesthetically  or  ethically."  The  college 
"is  eminently  concerned  with  that  which 
has  been  deliberately  tested  and  by  com- 
mon consent  found  good";  hence,  is  no 
place  for  "secessionists,  futurists  and  all 
other  species  of  revolutionaries."  (We 
hazard  the  conjecture  that  Emma  Gold- 
man's chances  of  speaking  would  have 
been  no  better  at  Oberlin  than  at  Har- 
vard.) 

Insistence  upon  immutable  standards 
makes  college  teaching,  like  statute  law, 
a  generation  behind  our  day.  Professor 
Dickinson  is  disturbed  by  the  unrest, 
confusion  and  discord  in  the  art  world, 
and  fails  to  interpret  the  condition  as  a 
sign  of  life.  He  speaks  of  "decadent 
tendencies"  as  being  due  to  "a  city  art 
and  literature"  unconscious  that  the 
modern  city — one  of  democracy's  expres- 
sions— is  crying  aloud  in  its  growing 
pains. 

And  shall  we  never  escape  the  trail  of 
the  moralist  in  art?  Why  mention,  if 
but  to  deplore,  the  "episodes  which  we 
would  gladly  hide  in  the  lives  of  such 
men  as  Liszt,  Wagner  and  Berlioz"? 
Who  would  gladly  hide?  Are  we  not 
told  later:  "Every  composition  is  a  hu- 
man document;  in  it  we  see  the  likeness 
of  its  creator.  It  is  an  event  in  the  ar- 
tist's emotional  life;  it  leads  us  back  to 
that  most  worthy  of  all  objects  of  study, 
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a  living  man."  If  that  is  so,  if  the  com- 
poser's work  reflects  his  impulses,  the 
music  of  Liszt,  Wagner  and  Berlioz 
would  have  been  different — probably 
poorer — but  for  those  "episo(ks  which 
we  would  gladly  hide." 

As  to  the  future  in  America,  we  agree 
with  the  author  that  cultivated  teachers 
must  be  substituted  for  the  ill-prepared 
lecturers  on  "appreciation."  We  must 
take  music  seriously  and  recognise  that 
it  possesses,  besides  a  history'  and  a  tech- 
nique, manifold  relations:  to  social 
forces,  to  science,  to  the  other  arts;  we 
must  find  men  and  women  ready  to 
study  it  as  long  and  earnestly  as  they 
would  any  learned  profession.  Then 
the  prophets  of  music  will  go  out  into 
the  land  and  the  people  will  hear  them 
eagerly. 

B.  W.  Huebsch. 

VII 

JosiAH  Strong's  "The  New  World- 
Religion"* 

We  often  hear  it  said  in  these  tragic 
days  that  Christianity  has  proved  a  fail- 
ure, and  that  the  world  is  trembling  on 
the  brink  of  the  steep  descent  which 
leads  downward  to  barbarism  and  to  the 
age  of  chaos  and  anarchy.  But  this  is 
not  the  view  which  Dr.  Josiah  Strong 
takes  in  his  New  IVorld-Religion.  It 
is  true.  Dr.  Strong  tells  us,  that  the  old 
individualistic  type  of  Christianity  has 
failed  utterly  to  meet  the  crying  needs 
of  the  intensely  social  period  in  which 
we  live.  But  the  spirit  of  Christianity, 
as  shown  forth  in  the  social  teachings  of 
Jesus  Christ,  is  not  only  far  from  being 
a  failure,  but  is  the  only  power  which 
can  bring  the  human  family  through  its 
hour  of  trial  and  ultimately  realise  the 
goal  intended  for  it,  which  is  nothing 
less  than  the  coming  of  God's  kingdom 
to  earth. 

Through  the  long  process  of  evolution 
— the  working  out  of  His  will  by  means 
of  the  unchanging  laws  of  nature — God 

•The  New  World-Religion.  By  Josiah 
Strong.  Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company. 


prepared  the  earth  for  man,  and  then 
man  was  evolved  and  endowed  with  a 
free  will;  that  is,  deliberately  provided 
by  God  with  a  force  which  could  op- 
pose Him.  By  virtue  of  his  free  will, 
man  can  work  with  God  to  bring 
Heaven  to  earth,  or  work  against  him 
and  perpetuate  the  great  discord  of  hu- 
manity. But  to  work  with  God  it  is 
necessary  for  man  to  bring  his  will  into 
perfect  harmony  with  God's  will — to 
subordinate  or  abandon  his  own  inter- 
ests to  the  greater  interests  of  humanity 
as  a  whole. 

On  the  other  hand,  selfishness — ^work- 
ing for  the  interest  of  the  individual 
rather  than  for  the  welfare  of  the  hu- 
man race — delays  the  coming  of  God's 
kingdom.  "All  selfishness  is  sin,"  is  Dr. 
Strong's  definition,  "and  it  is  equally 
true  that  all  sin  is  selfishness."  The 
remedy  for  selfishness  is  the  social  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity,  and  Christian- 
ity so  interpreted  has  all  the  fundamen- 
tals of  a  world-religion  that  can  co- 
ordinate the  warring  elements  of  the  hu- 
man race  and  bring  world  concord  in 
place  of  world  discord. 

The  last  three  chapters  of  the  book 
deal  at  length  with  the  individualistic 
interpretation  of  Christianity — "hyphe- 
nated Christianity,"  Dr.  Strong  calk  it, 
and  adds  that  it  has  "done  more  to  de- 
vitalise religion  and  reduce  it  to  a  set 
of  rules,  to  arrest  the  momentum  of  the 
Church,  and  to  paralyse  Christian  activ- 
ity, than  any  other  cause."  The  Church 
has  persisted  in  teaching,  and  for  the 
most  part  believing,  that  its  only  busi- 
ness was  the  salvation  of  individual  souls 
and  that  it  had  no  part  nor  interest  in 
the  every-day  relations  of  man  to  man 
— that  the  sacred,  as  represented  by  the 
life  of  the  Church,  and  the  secular,  as 
represented  by  the  life  of  the  world, 
were  the  oil  and  water  of  our  human 
experience  and  could  never  be  brought 
into  association.  Hence,  we  find  the 
strange  condition  of  church-members 
and  professing  Christians  repudiating  the 
teachings  of  Christ  six  days  in  the  week 
and  solemnly  assuring  themselves  that 
the  Golden  Rule  won't  work  in  business. 
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And  that  is  why  people  arc  deserting  the 
Church  by  thousands  to-day. 

It  is  a  rather  amazing  proposition, 
this  that  Dr.  Strong  makes,  of  actually 
applying  Christ's  social  principles  to  our 
material  world.  What  would  become  of 
our  business,  of  our  complex  commercial 
system,  founded  so  comfortably  on  the 
thoroughly  practical  basis  of  every  man 
for  himself  and  devil  take  the  hindmost? 
A  man  must  live  somehow.  "Why  *must' 
he?"  asks  Dr.  Strong.  "No  Christian 
'must  live*  when  living  involves  disloy- 
alty to  Christ.  That  is  the  saving  of 
life  that  loses  it." 

This  is  not  socialism.  It  is  not  even 
Christian  socialism.  It  is  simply  point- 
ing out  to  us  that  Christianity  can  be 
adapted  successfully  to  the  demands  of 
a  growing  social  consciousness,  as  it  was 
successfully  adapted  in  times  past  to 
other  phases  of  the  world's  growth  and 
progress.  Coming  just  at  this  time, 
when  institutional  Christianity  is  on 
trial  for  its  life  and  when  all  formu- 
lated rules  for  the  guidance  of  mankind 
seem  to  have  utterly  broken  down.  The 
New  World-Religion  is  distinctly  a  step 
forward  from  the  heterogeneous  mass  of 
suggestion,  advice,  and  ethical  formulae 
offered  as  cure-alls  for  the  great  world 
evil.  It  gathers  up  the  fundamentals 
of  sociology  on  the  one  hand  and  theol- 
ogy on  the  other,  and  shows  their  inter- 
dependence in  a  manner  so  sane  and  log- 
ical that  neither  the  confirmed  sceptic 
nor  the  conservative  churchman  can  fail 
to  be  impressed.  Dr.  Strong  does  not 
appeal  to  the  emotions.  He  does  not 
say,  "Believe  this  or  be  damned."  He 
bases  his  arguments  on  the  facts  of  life, 
the  results  of  scientific  investigation  and 
by  no  means  least,  on  the  unequivocal 
words  of  Christ  Himself.  And  the  rea- 
soning and  unprejudiced  mind  is  com- 
pelled in  spite  of  itself  to  give  him  a 
respectful  hearing. 

Perhaps  he  is  too  optimistic,  perhaps 
he  is  too  confident  that  while  making 
due  allowance  for  the  inherent  selfish- 
ness of  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  hu- 
man race,  an  unselfish  human  family  is 
the  logical  outcome  of  the  evolutionary 


process  through  which  the  world  is  still 
passing.     But  is  not  this  the  lesser  evil? 

Allen  R.  Dodd. 

VIII 
Eleanor  Atkinson's  "Johnny  Ap- 


seed"* 

Two  or  three  months  ago  a  few  news- 
papers found  room,  among  the  news  of 
battle  and  tales  of  war  horrors  that 
filled  their  pages,  for  a  few  lines  saying 
that  an  old  man  had  died  in  Ohio  who 
in  his  youth  had  known  Jonathan  Chap- 
man, or  "Johnny  Appleseed,"  as  he  was 
called  by  a  loving  and  grateful  frontier. 
Amid  the  clangour  of  arms  with  which 
the  whole  world  resounds  the  brief 
item  seemed  to  say  that,  after  all,  the 
works  of  love  are  of  greater  moment, 
since  they  had  made  it  worth  while  to 
chronicle  the  passing  of  a  humble  indi- 
vidual whose  only  claim  to  such  recog- 
nition was  that  he  had  once  talked  with 
a  man  whose  life  story,  although  his 
name  is  almost  forgotten,  is  a  beautiful 
and  fragrant  chapter  in  the  social  his- 
tory of  the  winning  of  the  early  West, 
a  man  who  so  loved  his  fellow-men  that 
he  was  willing  to  give  a  long  life  to 
their  service. 

Eleanor  Atkinson  has  done  well  to 
bring  her  powers  of  sympathetic  inter- 
pretation to  the  re-creating  of  "Johnny 
Appleseed's"  spirit  and  career  for  a  new 
generation — a  generation  for  whom  the 
privations  and  mighty  toils  of  the  fore- 
fathers have  faded  so  far  into  the  past 
as  to  become  unreal  and  scarcely  under- 
standable. This  new  generation  can  un- 
derstand, for  instance,  that  it  must  have 
been  pretty  rough  on  those  old  fellows 
and  their  families  not  to  have  cement 
sidewalks  and  motor  cars  and  furnace 
heat  and  moving-picture  shows.  But  it 
has  no  appreciation  of  what  it  meant  to 
the  pioneers  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren— especially  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren— to  live  without  orchards,  without 
so  much  as  an  apple  tree  beside  the  door. 

This  new  story  woven  about  the  ca- 

•Johnny  Appleseed.  Bv  Eleanor  Atkinson. 
Illustrated  by  Frank  T.  Merrill.  New  York: 
Harper  and  Brothers. 
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reer  of  Jonathan  Chapman  is  so  graphic 
a  picture  of  frontier  life  a  hundred  years 
ago  and  interprets  so  truly  some  of  its 
phases  that  it  makes,  although  it  is  fic- 
tion, a  vivid  little  foot-note  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  settlement  of  the  Northwest 
Territory.  The  author  showed  in  her 
Greyfriars  Bobby  an  unusual  ability  to 
penetrate,  with  a  gentle  and  tender 
touch,  those  depths  of  feeling  out  of 
which  spring  conviction,  motive  and  ac- 
tion and  in  this  portrayal  of  the  char- 
acter and  life  of  "Johnny  Appleseed" 
there  are  evident  the  same  sympathy  and 
understanding,  the  same  reverent  appre- 
ciation of  the  fine  and  the  noble  and 
the  same  sureness  and  subtilty  in  their 
interpretation.  The  story  is  so  wholly 
biographical  in  its  purpose  and  in  its 
working  out  that  she  disregards  many 
opportunities  inherent  in  her  theme  for 
the  construction  of  more  complicated 
plot  and  the  development  of  more  dra- 
matic episodes.  Doubtless  she  did  this 
intentionally,  in  order  not  to  distract 
the  reader's  attention  for  a  moment 
from  the  quaint  and  lovable  character 
of  her  subject.  If  such  was  her  inten- 
tion it  is  fully  achieved,  for  "Johnny 
Appleseed"  and  the  mission  to  which  he 
devoted  his  life  are  constantly  present 
and  absorb  theme,  incidents  and  narra- 
tive. Inevitably  there  results  a  certain 
degree  of  monotony  which  might,  per- 
haps, have  been  avoided  by  making  it 
less  of  a  one-man  story. 

The  tale  begins  in  the  last  year  of 
the  eighteenth  century  at  the  frontier 
town  of  Pittsburgh,  with  a  procession 
of  emigrants  being  ferried  across  the 
river  on  their  way  to  the  wilds  of  Ohio, 
and  Jonathan  Chapman,  a  youth  in  his 
early  twenties,  giving  little  bags  of  ap- 
pleseeds  and  wrinkled  apples  to  the  wo- 
men and  children  from  the  wagons 
whom  he  invites  to  rest  for  an  hour 
under  his  pink-blooming  trees.  Having 
the  soul  of  a  poet  he  is  deeply  moved 
by  their  joy  in  his  orchard  and  by  his 
knowledge  of  how  bare  their  lives  will 
be  in  that  wilderness  to  which  they  arc 
going.  And  so  presently  he  puts  aside 
all  his  plans  and  dreams  of  a  safe  and 


happy  and  normal  life  and  follows  the 
settlers  into  the  wilderness  to  give  them 
the  material  and  spiritual  bounty  of 
blooming  and  fruitful  trees. 

The  story  follows  him  through  his 
wanderings  for  fifty  years,  up  and  down 
in  Ohio,  and  finally  west  to  Indiana 
and  Michigan,  and  tells  of  his  hard- 
ships, his  labours,  his  toilsome  journeys, 
his  achievements,  his  friendships  amon^ 
both  Indians  and  whites,  his  deep  and 
solemn  pleasure  in  his  work.  Love 
comes  and  wooes  him  to  give  up  his 
mission,  but  the  thought  of  those  iso- 
lated settlers  who  count  upon  his  com- 
ing with  "the  Johnny  Appleseed  moon" 
to  instruct,  advise  and  help  with  their 
young  trees  makes  him  know  that  to  de- 
sert them  would  poison  all  his  joy  in 
wife  and  home  and  children.  The  story 
of  this  love  and  its  denial,  its  influence 
upon  him  and  the  place  it  comes  to  fill 
in  his  life  are  woven  into  the  tale  with 
much  ■  tenderness  and  beauty.  The 
book's  two  outstanding  features,  how- 
ever, are,  first,  its  striking  portrayal  of 
"Johnny  Appleseed's"  character,  with 
its  rare  combination  of  spiritual  exalta- 
tion, shrewd  common  sense  and  broth- 
erly love;  and,  next,  its  graphic  and 
varied  narrative  in  which  all  phases  of 
frontier  life — ^beauties  of  nature,  horrors 
of  Indian  warfare,  pioneer  toils  and 
hardships,  bitter  storms,  simple  pleasures 
— are  described  with  a  flexibility  of  style 
and  a  sure  instinct  for  the  right  word 
that  lend  much  charm  to  the  pages.  To 
Mrs.  Atkinson  must  be  given,  once 
more,  credit  for  a  beautiful  and  touching 
story  whose  "meed  of  love  and  grati- 
tude" for  "an  apostle  of  beauty,  peace 
and  social  service"  carries  its  own  pe- 
culiar message  to  the  youth  of  our  own 
generation. 

Florence  Finch  Kelly. 

IX 

Jack  London's  "The  Scarlet 
Plague"* 

Jack   London's  many   admirers   take 
up  each  new  book  from  his  pen  with  a 

•The   Scarlet  Plague.     By  Jack  London. 
New   York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
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double  interest.  They  look  forward  to 
a  good  story  and  they  are  mildly  curi- 
ous to  know  what  new  mental  kink  he 
may  have  developed.  Sometimes  they 
are  disappointed  in  the  one  expectation, 
sometimes  in  the  other.  But  never  in 
both  at  once,  for  it  is  only  Jack  London's 
too  vivid  interest  in  some  new  line  of 
thought  that  can  prevent  him  from  tell- 
ing a  good  story. 

If  one  can  keep  up  with  everything 
this  busy  and  versatile  writer  produces, 
the  gradual  line  of  mental  evolution  can 
be  followed  more  surely.  But  if  one 
has  not  time  for  that,  it  would  seem 
that  his  brain  works  by  jerks.  But  in 
each  jerk  forward  or  backward  or  cross- 
wise, there  is  seen  the  eager  desire  to 
utilise  in  fiction  each  new  thought,  to 
find  out  how  a  story,  human  and  com- 
pelling, can  be  built  around  it. 

In  the  Mutiny  of  the  Elsinore,  for  in- 
stance, the  theory  that  formed  the  basic 
theme  of  that  fine  sea  story  was  that 
blood  and  brain  will  tell  in  the  end. 
Now  comes  an  interesting  bit  of  imag- 
ing, trying  fictionally  to  prove  that  after 
all  only  brawn  is  what  ertdures,  brawn 
and  the  ability  to  perform  the  more 
primitive  forms  of  labour. 

The  theme  of  what  would  happen 
were  all  our  vaunted  civilisation,  with 
its  tangible  wealth,  swept  away  by  some 
great  catastrophe,  and  the  world  forced 
to  go  back  to  its  primitive  beginnings 
might  naturally  interest  a  mind  which 
has  spent  itself  emotionally  on  things  as 
they  are  and  as  they  could  be,  so  emo- 
tionally that  it  cannot  reason  calmly 
and  coolly  about  the  facts.  Civilisation, 
as  it  is,  is  impossible  ...  it  hurts  to 
think  of  it,  let's  pull  it  down,  break 
it  up,  destroy  it  and  imagine  how  the 
world  could  be  built  up  anew  .  .  ■,  this 
is  the  basic  idea  of  The  Scarlet 
Plague, 

Told  in  plain  words,  we  are  shown  a 
little  group  of  semi  or  wholly  savage  boys 
herding  goats  near  what  was  once  the 
Cliff  House  on  San  Francisco  Bay.  An 
old,  old  man  tells  them  of  what  the 
world,  that  part  of  it  and  other  parts 
of  it,  was  sixty  years  ago  when  he  was 


a  young  professor  of  English  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California.  In  that  year  a 
plague  descended  upon  the  world,  a 
dread  disease  that  killed  in  from  five  to 
twenty-four  hours.  It  came  so  suddenly 
that  science  had  no  weapon.  The  germ 
was  unknown  and  no  scholar  could 
search  for  it  and  escape  with  his  life. 
Civilisation  broke  up  in  a  few  weeks. 
People  fled  the  cities,  leaving  only  the 
submerged  strata,  to  whom  life  offers 
nothing  worth  keeping,  to  loot  and 
plunder  in  the  few  hours  they  might 
be  spared.  The  plague  killed  without 
respect  of  persons,  but  here  and  there  a 
few,  apparently  immune,  survived,  and 
fled  into  the  wilderness,  as  did  this  young 
professor.  Three  years  he  lived  alone 
with  his  horse  and  dogs,  then  sallied 
forth  to  escape  the  unbearable  loneliness. 
On  every  side  nature  was  reclaiming  her 
own  and  the  few  human  beings  in  his 
part  of  the  world  who  survived  were 
lapsing  fast  into  savagery.  For,  the  only 
useful  knowledge  of  the  arts  or  sciences 
that  survived  with  them  were  the  ruder 
crafts  which  the  world  can  come  to  re- 
gard as  fit  only  for  the  lower  order  of 
humans,  therefore  the  lower  order  be- 
came the  most  powerful.  It  fared  hard 
with  women  in  those  days  .  .  .  although 
the  fate  of  Vesta  Van  Worden  is  not 
convincing.  Unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Lon- 
don wants  to  show  us  that  even  in  our 
exaggerated  care  of  the  rich  and  shel- 
tered woman  we  are  moving  along  more 
wholesome  lines  than  we  know.  For, 
Vesta  Van  Worden,  in  spite  of  her 
bringing  up,  seems  to  have  survived  the 
cruelty  of  her  chauffeur  lord  and  to  have 
borne  him  many  children  .  .  .  several 
more  than  she  would  have  been  likely  to 
bear  to  her  millionaire  husband.  But 
it's  rather  discouraging  to  know  that 
Mr.  London  thinks  it  must  all  be  done 
over  again,  the  slow  building  up  of  evo- 
lution in  the  relations  of  men  to  one 
another  in  communities.  And  it's  rather 
discouraging  that  with  all  the  rich  imag- 
inging  shown,  this  prince  of  American 
story-tellers  couldn't  have  made  a  better 
story  of  it, 

Grace  Isabel  Colbron. 
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Will  Levington  Comfort's  "Red 

Fleece"* 

At  a  recent  exhibition  of  artists,  who 
had  been  invited  to  submit  statues  sym- 
bolising "war,"  it  was  observed  that 
only  one  ventured  to  glorify  it;  all  the 
others  epitomised  its  horror  in  grim  fig- 
ures. Already,  too,  this  same  note  is 
being  forcibly  struck  in  the  fiction  which 
is  rapidly  emerging  from  the  world-war, 
and  no  recent  novel,  envisaging  the  con- 
temporary conflict,  has  dwelt  so  poig- 
nantly upon  one  tragic  phase  as  does  Red 
Fleece,  In  this  short-pointed  narrative 
Mr.  Comfort  has  chosen  to  emphasise 
the  tremendous  price  which  the  peasants 
are  paying  for  the  privilege  of  being 
"cannon-meat"  in  the  name  of  patriot- 
ism. And  let  it  be  frankly  admitted  that 
this  novel  is  written  by  the  author  of 
Midstream  with  the  purpose  of  exposing 
once  more  the  futility  of  war,  and  of 
making  a  strong  emotional  plea  for  a 
world  citizenship  in  the  humanities.  If 
much  of  the  doctrine  is  old  the  treat- 
ment is  vigorous  and  arresting.  And 
while  there  is  fervid  propaganda  in  these 
pages,  Mr.  Comfort  is  skilful  enough  to 
realise  that  the  doctrine  deducively 
drawn  from  its  art  expression  is  more 
moving  when  personalised  and  not  ob- 
scured by  the  special  statistical  pleading 
of  a  tract.  Hence,  he  has  primarily 
written  a  human  story  in  which  various 
characters  are  tested  by  the  circumstance 
of  war— characters  which  are  settled 
more  firmly  in  their  own  vision  or 
changed  into  new  viewpoints  before  the 
facts  of  their  experience.  For  a  back- 
ground he  has  selected  the  Russian  ad- 
vance upon  the  Austrians. 

Peter,  the  focal  hero,  is  a  young  news- 
paper man,  who,  at  the  outbreak  of  hos- 
tilities, gains  an  opportunity  to  go  to  the 
front.  He  has  already  met  and  loved 
Berthe,  a  seeming  seamstress,  but  in 
reality  a  well-known  revolutionist. 
Through  the  subtle  effect  of  her  person- 
ality and  philosophy,  as  well  as  the  in- 

♦Rcd  Fleece.  By  Will  Levington  Comfort. 
New   York:  Doran   and   Company. 


fluence  of  brutal  scenes  which  he  wit- 
nesses, he  is  gradually  brought  to  see 
the  insanity  of  slaughter  in  the  name  of 
country.  The  waste  of  feeding  to  death 
men  "who  could  be  lead"  to  con- 
structive, useful  citizenship,  and  the  aim- 
less murder  of  peasants  to  satisfy  the 
glory  of  a  commander,  obsesses  him. 
Mr.  Comfort  has  drawn  this  growing 
horror  with  psychological  insight.  It  is 
only  a  step  for  Peter  to  spread  the 
treasonable  doctrine  of  rebellion  against 
war  among  those  in  the  hospital  who 
have  been  thrust  there  by  war.  Through 
a  series  of  exciting  events,  Peter  is  ar- 
rested and  condemned  to  death,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  Boylan,  another  Amer- 
ican newspaper  man  splendidly  sketched 
by  the  author.  He  is  saved,  however, 
by  the  German  advance  and  is  again 
rescued,  when  they  retreat,  by  Boylan, 
who  carries  him  over  a  broken  bridge. 
This  chapter  of  Peter*s  experiences  Is 
sufficiently  thrilling  for  the  most  cap- 
tious reader.  Later,  in  a  quiet  village, 
the  chances  of  war  bring  Berthe  to 
Peter,  and  the  two  are  left  to 
their  dream — ^which  another  character 
phrases : 

Repeating  through  the  long  night  that  the 
patience  of  Nature  is  exhausted  with  the 
hate  of  man  for  man;  that  the  hatred  of 
nation  for  nation  is  a  lost  experiment;  that 
the  bitter  romance  of  the  predatory  is  a 
story  finished  in  hell;  that  the  passion  for 
self  and  boundary  is  done,  that  Compassion 
for  neighbour  and  nation  is  the  art  of  the 
future;  crying  the  end  of  the  national 
soul  and  the  stroke  of  the  hour  for  the  birth 
of  the  world-soul;  crying  to  America,  the 
only  temple,  the  sole  house  of  nativity,  to 
put  on  again  her  youthful  magic,  to  ignite 
afresh  the  Gleam  of  her  Founders,  to  arise 
to  her  superb  and  heroic  destiny. 

Tracing  thus  the  mere  spine  of  the 
plot,  it  is  only  fair  to  add  that  Mr.  Com- 
fort has  used  his  skill  in  presenting 
many  episodes  of  war  which  remind  one 
of  those  vivid  pages  of  The  Red  Badge 
of  Courage — and  which,  no  doubt,  sug- 
gested his  own  vivid  title.  He  has  the 
trick  of  visualising  a  character  with  a 
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phrase  and  concentrating  an  emotional 
crisis  in  terse  language.  And,  withal,  he 
is  a  story-teller  with  a  dramatic  sense  of 
strong  arresting  situations.  A  theme 
such  as  he  has  chosen  might  easily  have 
been  over-elaborated;  but  the  poignancy 
of  his  method  is  heightened  by  his  se- 
lective impressionism.  The  obvious  sin- 
cerity of  his  personal  feeling  about  war 
gives  the  book  a  certain  undeniable  elo- 
quence. It  is  not  always  comfortable 
reading — particularly  the  scenes  dealing 
with  Samarc  after  he  is  wounded — but, 
as  Strindberg  has  reminded  us,  we  can- 
not expect  a  "merry  tragedy."  Whether 
the  appeal  to  America,  however,  is  a 
sincere  stroke,  or  merely  a  novelist's  de- 
vice to  give  a  note  of  hope  to  the  book, 
one  may  reasonably  question.  For  pur- 
poses of  fiction,  we  may  forgive  the  op- 
timism. To  be  strictly  logical,  the  au- 
thor might  have  been  content  to  rest  on 
his  own  conviction  that  personal  en- 
lightenment in  the  individuals  of  all 
countries  can  alone  achieve  the  pacifist's 
ideal.  Red  Fleece  presents  this  dream 
in  the  personalities  of  several  idealists, 
backed  against  the  grim  reality  of  a 
materialistic  present. 

Griff  en  Mace, 

XI 

Ethel  M.  Dell's  "The  Keeper  of 

THE  Door"* 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  how,  amid 
the  rush  and  swirl  of  literary  evolution, 
as  shown  i^  the  fiction  of  the  day,  so 
many  old-fashioned  forms  manage  to 
survive.  The  good  old  English  three- 
volume  novel  is  still  with  us,  in  an 
abbreviated  modernised  form,  but  holding 
true  to  type.  The  young  girl  heroine, 
the  pages  of  badinage  and  cross-purpose 
conversation  between  her  and  the  hero, 
the  trials  and  tribulations  and  excite- 
ments generally  which  come  to  that  much 
afflicted,  but  always  brave,  young  woman 
.  .  .  and  the  many  intimate  glimpses 
of  her  emotions  which  are  vouchsafed 
us  ...  we  have  them  all  in  this  latest 
volume  from  the  pen  of  a  writer  who 
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knows  cleverly  how  to  utilise  old 
recipes.  There  is  a  bit  of  eugenics,  a 
bit  of  modern  medicine  and  hereditary 
taint,  and  a  good  deal  of  discussion  (sup- 
posed to  give  the  novel  its  title)  about 
the  right  of  the  physician  to  end  a  use- 
less pain-tortured  existence  ...  all 
these  things  come  with  a  very  modern 
air,  as  if  giving  the  book  the  right  to 
class  itself  among  modern  fiction.  But, 
after  all  is  said  and  done,  the  purpose 
of  the  many  pages  is  merely  to  state  that 
in  the  end  the  heroine  marries  the 
hero.  .  .  .  "And  every  one  got  mar- 
ried and  I  came  ashore  at  last." 

The  story  is  supposed  to  hinge  around 
the  right  of  any  man  or  woman  in  his 
or  her  sound  mind  to  grant  the  request 
of  one  who  is  dying  and  end  purposeless 
pain ;  the  right  of  any  sane  human  being 
to  question  the  ethics  of  medicine,  which 
dictate  that  mere  life  must  be  preserved 
at  all  cost.  This  is  an  inspiring  theme 
for  fiction,  for  it  is  a  problem  that  comes 
more  frequently  into  the  lives  of  physi- 
cians and  nurses  than  they  themselves 
will  acknowledge.  And,  furthermore,  it 
has  already  been  touched  upon,  with  deep 
earnestness,  by  some  of  our  best  writers. 
But  in  this  book  the  only  purpose  that 
seems  to  mean  anything  is  whether  Olga 
Ratcliife  will  eventually  marry  Dr.  Max 
Wyndham  or  not.  And,  although  the 
action  is  sufficiently  sustained  to  hold  the 
reader  who  cares  for  that  sort  of  thing, 
we  fear  it  will  not  interest  the  modern 
young  girl  as  much  as  that  sort  of  book 
interested  the  young  girls  of  a  genera- 
tion or  two  back.  But,  then,  it  may 
have  a  good  chance  of  interesting  the 
modern  young  girl's  unmodern  grand- 
mother. If  there  is  such  a  person  that 
is,  for  nowadays  grandmothers  are  as 
modern  as  any  of  the  rest  of  it ! 

A  book  of  this  sort  is  interesting 
mainly  as  a  standard  of  value  for  fiction. 
By  it  we  gauge  the  immense  improve- 
ment in  the  great  average  of  book- 
writing  of  late.  Genius  illuminates 
forms  and  can  outlive  changing  style. 
But  mediocrity  must  speak  the  language 
of  its  day,  would  it  ask  for  a  hearfng. 

Cornelia  Van  Pelt. 


THE  SQUARE  DEAL  IN  CRITICISM 

BY  FLORENCE  FINCH  KELLY 


Is  literary  criticism  a  matter  of  per- 
sonal, arbitrary  decision,  of  individual 
feeling,  or  should  it,  to  be  authoritative, 
be  based  upon  definite  rules  or  princi- 
ples? Not  a  few  of  those  connected 
with  the  profession  of  letters  deny  that 
it  is  possible  to  formulate  such  rules  or 
principles  and  endue  them  with  au- 
thority. And  of  a  surety  it  is  impossible 
to  study  the  book  pages  of  American 
publications  and  believe  that,  if  there 
are  such  principles,  intimate  acquain- 
tance with  them  is  general  within  our 
borders.  A  favourite  amusement  of  the 
beginning  author  is  to  collect  newspaper 
reviews  of  his  book  and  paste  them  in 
parallel  columns,  of  which  one  will 
maintain  the  work  to  be  the  finest  thing 
that  has  been  written  within  the  mem- 
ory of  living  men  and  the  others  declare 
it  unworthy  the  attention  of  any  intel- 
ligent person.  And  of  the  many  varie- 
ties of  praise  and  blame  between  these 
two  extremes  he  will  find  hardly  a  sin- 
gle reviewer's  opinion  that  is  not  re- 
versed by  some  other  critic. 

Of  his  first  book  the  budding  author 
is  prone  to  read  greedily  every  scrap  of 
mention  he  can  find,  believing,  unless  he 
is  submerged  in  egotism  and  vanity — 
which  sometimes  happens  to  young  au- 
thors— that  from  them  he  will  get  light 
and  leading.  But  he  soon  learns  to  ex- 
pect no  more  than  an  infrequent  gleam 
to  shine  forth  from  the  bulk  of  his  clip- 
pings. Instead  of  light  and  leading  he 
will  find,  for  the  most  part,  records  of 
personal  impression  wherein  the  re- 
viewer ingenuously  described  his  own 
emotional  response  to  the  book  and  un- 
consciously coloured  it  with  some  sort  of 
individual  prejudice,  social,  local,  eco- 
nomic or  other. 

Yet  it  ought  to  be  possible  for  a 
young  author  to  get  much  help  from 
kindly,    informed,   expository   criticisms 


based  on  right  principles  and  knowledge 
of  the  art  of  letters  and  guided  by  high 
standards.  And  perhaps — is  it  too  much 
to  hope  ? — ^if  there  were  more  such  criti- 
cism to  guide  the  popular  taste  there 
would  after  awhile  begin  to  be  less  de- 
mand for  the  trashy  "best  seller."  Some 
years  ago  one  of  the  leading  New  York 
publishing  houses  carried  on  an  investi- 
gation to  find  how  much  book  sales  are 
influenced  by  book  reviews  and  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  about  one-third  the 
sales  of  popular  books  are  induced  by 
newspaper  and  magazine  criticisms.  If 
in  many  of  these  criticisms  books  that  are 
of  little  value  are  extolled  it  is  evident 
that  the  market  for  them  is  accelerated 
at  the  expense  of  those  more  worth 
while,  which  would  have  a  better  re- 
sponse from  the  public  if  popular  criti- 
cism were  of  a  higher  order. 

But,  say  those  who  will  not  admit 
the  right  of  any  one  to  assume  critical 
authority,  where  is  one  to  find  absolute 
standards  of  taste  and  judgment  in  lit- 
erary matters?  In  a  world  full  of  peo- 
ple of  such  infinite  variety  of  intellec- 
tual need,  what  right  has  any  one,  no 
matter  how  informed,  how  cultured,  to 
say  of  one  book  that  it  has  sterling  value 
and  of  another  that  it  is  worthless? 
What  sanction  can  there  be  that  will 
make  authoritative  for  any  one  else  any 
one  person's  taste  in  literature? 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  people,  and 
all  who  deny  that  there  can  be,  right- 
fully, rules  or  principles  in  literary  criti- 
cism, argue  from  a  mistaken  premise. 
They  assume  that  criticism  consists 
mainly  in  a  more  or  less  dogmatic  judg- 
ment upon  a  book's  merits  and  faults, 
in  its  definite  classification  with  either 
the  sheep  or  the  goats.  Doubtless  it  has 
sometimes  arrogantly  asserted  itself  in 
that  way,  with  deplorable  results  and 
to  its  own  discredit. 
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But  genuine  literary  criticism  is  not 
based  on  such  flimsy  foundations.  Its 
principles  derive  their  authority  from 
the  everlasting  foundations  of  Common 
Sense  and  the  Square  Deal.  As  be- 
tween critic,  author  and  public — if  the 
author  be  a  conscientious  workman— 
almost  a  sufficient  foundation  for  them 
can  be  found  in  the  Golden  Rule  alone. 

The  first  and  most  fundamental  of 
them  all  is  the  right  of  the  author  to  his 
own  viewpoint  and  the  right  of  the  pub- 
lic to  be  enlightened  as  to  what  that 
viewpoint  is.  If,  for  instance,  the  au- 
thor has  written  a  psychological  novel 
with  minute  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  character  and  the  critic  happens 
to  dislike  that  kind  of  a  novel,  he  is  not 
giving  the  author  a  square  deal  if  he 
condemns  the  story  because  it  has  not 
the  brisk  action  and  the  complicated  plot 
which  he  individually  prefers.  If  the 
author,  rebelling  against  the  tyranny  of 
form  and  wishing  for  greater  freedom 
of  expression,  has  written  a  book  of 
vers  libre,  the  square  deal  demands  that 
the  critic  shall  not,  because  he  individ- 
ually abominates  vers  libre,  ridicule  or 
belittle  or  contemptuously  describe  the 
book.  The  honest,  common-sense  prin- 
ciples of  criticism  demand  that  he  shall 
find  out  and  explain  what  the  author's 
work  meant  to  him  and  what  it  may, 
presumably,  mean  to  readers  whose  in- 
terest and  sympathy  he  holds  or  can 
command.  It  may  not  be  nearly  so 
amusing  for  the  reviewer  thus  to  give 
full  measure  by  the  Golden  Rule  to  both 
author  and  public  as  it  is  to  let  loose  a 
deriding  pen.     But  it  is  more  honest. 

I  have  watched  the  treatment  of 
many  books  of  various  kinds  by  the  lit- 
erary critics  of  this  country,  following 
each  book  from  its  first  appearance  to  its 
last  lagging  notice,  and  I  have  many 
times  taken  a  representative  collection 
of  book  pages  of  the  same  week  from 
papers,  east,  west,  north  and  south, 
studied  them  to  learn  what  was  each 
reviewer's  attitude  toward  his  task, 
what  equipment  he  revealed  for  it  and 
what  were  his  methods.  And  my  in- 
vestigations have  convinced  me  that  our 


literary  criticism  suffers  almost  as  much 
from  a  mental  attitude  of  frivolous  ir- 
responsibility on  the  part  of  the  critics 
as  it  does  from  inadequate  knowledge 
and  training*  and  low  standards  of  ap- 
preciation. The  newspaper  book  critic 
who  delights  in  being  "smart"  at  the 
expense  of  the  author  is  a  frequent  oc- 
currence and  sometimes  he  is  found  even 
in  high  places.  In  the  whole  writing 
trade  there  is  nothing  easier  to  do  than 
this  "smart  Alec"  reviewing  of  books. 
All  it  demands  is  an  ordinary  sense  of 
humour,  an  habitual  or  assumed  mental 
attitude  of  airy  superiority  and  facility 
of  expression.  Sometimes  it  appears  as 
if  the  writer  had  been  too  lazy  to  do  his 
work  in  a  serious,  honest  way  and  had 
taken  this  method  because  it  would  cost 
him  less  mental  effort;  and  sometimes, 
again,  it  looks  very  much  as  if  he  had 
been  bluffing  to  conceal  his  inability  to 
write  genuine  criticism.  That  he  is 
able  to  "put  over"  his  clowning  with 
his  employers  only  goes  to  show  of  how 
little  consequence  the  average  business 
man  considers  literature — for  the  news- 
paper manager  nowadays  is,  first,  last, 
and  always,  a  business  man. 

The  writer  who  thinks  that  his  posi- 
tion as  a  book  reviewer  gives  him  the 
right,  because  it  gives  him  the  oppor- 
tunity, to  be  merry  at  the  expense  of 
authors,  to  make  ridiculous  any  book 
wherein  he  can  discover  material  for 
mockery,  is  deplorably  lacking  in  imagi- 
nation. He  cannot  visualise  with  an  ap- 
preciative mind's  eye  the  author's  weeks 
and  months  of  toil ;  for  him  the  burning 
glow  of  inspiration  and  the  high  desire 
to  achieve  mean  nothing;  it  is  nothing 
that  the  author  cast  himself  body  and 
soul  into  the  crucible  of  his  labours, 
struggling  with  every  ounce  of  power 
that  was  in  him  to  express  his  vision, 
to  voice  his  feeling,  to  make  known  his 
conviction;  it  is  nothing  that  thousands 
of  readers  will  find  in  the  book  help, 
pleasure,  inspiration.  For  him  it  is 
merely  an  opportunity  to  write  a  dozen 
or  so  flippant  or  mocking  lines  of  copy. 

The  tradition  that  to  deride  and  be- 
little is  an  important  function  of  literary 
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criticism  perhaps  was  the  outgrowth  of 
the  brilliant  but  lamentable  activities  of 
those  Scotch  reviewers  upon  whom 
Byron  took  revenge  enough  to  even  not 
only  his  own  score  but  also  that  of  some 
of  his  smarting  brother  geniuses.  Their 
humble  imitators  of  these  days  should 
take  note  of  their  arrogance,  their  ri- 
diculously mistaken  judgments  and  the 
wretched  figure  the  years  have  left  them 
in  comparison  with  the  fame  of  those 
whom  they  ridiculed — take  note  and 
mend  their  manners.  The  sort  of  thing 
they  write  is  inimical  to  the  development 
and  growth  of  that  sound  literary  ap- 
preciation which  all  who  love  literature 
are  anxious  to  see  spread  widely  and 
take  deep  root  in  our  land.  And  it  casts 
aside  with  ,the  utmost  impudence  the 
first  fundamental  of  genuine  criticism, 
that  an  author  has  the  right  to  be  judged 
from  his  own  viewpoint. 

My  study  of  American  criticism  leads 
me  to  believe  that  in  many  quarters  this 
principle  is  quite  unknown— or,  at  least, 
entirely  disregarded.  And  yet  it  ought 
to  be  evident  that  both  common  sense 
and  the  square  deal  make  it  the  critic's 
first  business  to  find  out  and  set  forth 
what  was  the  author's  conception  of  the 
task  he  had  set  himself,  upon  what  plan 
he  had  worked  it  out  and  what  method 
he  had  employed;  and  then,  having 
clearly  and  honestly  made  these  known, 
to  judge  in  accordance  with  them  the 
author's  achievement,  to  describe  how 
well  he  stands  or  how  completely  he 
falls  when  tested  by  the  measure  of  his 
own  aim.  Has  he  shown  skill  and 
taste  in  whatever  style  he  essayed,  so  that 
he  has  made  it  an  efficient  instrument 
for  his  own  purpose  and  a  source  of 
pleasure  for  the  reader?  Has  he  been 
skilful  or  bungling  in  the  method  by 
which  he  developed  the  scheme  of  his 
book?  Had  he  a  clear  conception  of 
his  scheme  and  has  he  worked  it  out 
with  strength,  knowledge  and  artistic 
cunning?  The  critic  should  be  able  to 
concern  himself  with  these  questions  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  he  personally 
likes  that  kind  of  style,  enjoys  that  meth- 
od or  approves  that  scheme.   If  he  is  big 


enough  for  his  job  he  can  see  and  point 
out  all  the  good  qualities  in  a  book  that, 
perhaps,  bores  him  beyond  measure.  If 
he  thinks  it  worth  while  and  a  matter 
of  wide  public  interest,  he  may,  of 
course,  specify  that  he  individually  dis- 
approves that  kind  of  writing  and  pre- 
fers some  other  kind  of  a  book.  But 
he  has  no  right  to  endue  his  personal 
preference  with  false  values  by  clothing 
it  in  judicial  ermine. 

One  notes  a  tendency  among  Ameri- 
can book  reviewers  to  give  authors,  espe- 
cially of  fiction,  solicitous  advice  about 
the  writing  of  their  books.  Instead  of 
telling  their  readers  what  kind  of  a 
story  a  novelist  has  written,  they  like 
to  point  out  to  him  how  much  better 
his  story  would  have  been  if  only  he  had 
made  out  of  it  some  other  kind  of  a 
story,  how  much  its  interest  would  have 
been  enhanced  by  another  kind  of  plot, 
how  much  more  readable  he  might  have 
made  the  book  if  he  had  treated  his  ma- 
terial in  a  different  kind  of  way.  Pos- 
sibly the  critic  who  is  given  to  assuming 
this  grandfatherly  attitude  builds  up  a 
reputation  among  his  readers  for  pro- 
found knowledge  and  wonderful  ability. 
But  if  he  knew  what  wrath  he  inspires 
in  the  hearts  of  authors  whose  books 
he  reviews  in  this  way  he  might  well 
have  troubled  sleep  o*  nights.  And,  in- 
deed, it  would  be  difficult  to  find  any 
critical  practice  more  heedless  of  the 
dictates  of  ordinary  common  sense. 

Quite  as  misguided,  however,  is  that 
other  frequent  tendency  to  combat  in  a 
book  review  the  arguments  advanced  in 
a  treatise  upon  some  department  of 
human  knowledge.  Suppose,  for  in- 
stance, a  book  upon  some  phase  of  politi- 
cal philosophy  or  upon  some  economic 
question  written  from  the  radical  point 
of  view  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  re- 
viewer who  is  an  extreme  conservative 
in  his  convictions,  or  a  conservative  book 
into  the  hands  of  a  radical.  Shall  he 
fall  upon  the  author's  theory  and  argu- 
ment, tear  them  to  bits,  and  execute  a 
war  dance  over  their  grave?  The 
method  is  not  unusual.  That  it  is  most 
unfair  to  both  author  and  public,  dis- 
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tinctly  not  the  square  deal  with  either, 
ought  to  go  without  saying.  But,  ap- 
parently, it  needs  to  be  said.  What  the 
author  is,  in  all  fairness,  entitled  to  and 
what  the  public  wants  is  honest  state- 
ment of  the  book's  plan  and  purpose 
with  a  sufficient  account  of  its  argu- 
ments to  enable  readers  interested  in  its 
subject  to  form  an  opinion  concerning 
its  value.  Its  probable  value  to  them 
is  what  readers  are  interested  in,  not  his 
objections  to  its  philosophy.  They  care 
little  or  nothing  about  the  reviewer's 
personal  opinion  as  to  the  relative  worth 
of  the  radical  and  the  conservative  theo- 
ries. If  he  himself  thinks  his  views  im- 
portant he  should  persuade  his  employ- 
ers to  give  him  space  in  some  other  col- 
umn in  which  to  voice  his  convictions. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  part  of  his  duty  to 
examine  the  author's  arguments  and  to 
say  whether  or  not  they  seem  to  be  based 
upon  adequate  information  and  de- 
veloped with  logic  and  knowledge.  But 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  make  this  exposi- 
tion entirely  regardless  of  his  own  con- 
victions upon  the  theory  in  question. 

Common  Sense  and  the  Square  Deal 
demand  also  that  the  reviewer  eliminate 
his  own  personality  in  the  matter  of  his 
temperamental  response  to  a  book.  Tem- 
perament can  befog  and  pervert  critical 
judgment  as  surely,  though  not  as  thor- 
oughly, as  does  ignorance  of  literature 
itself.  Naturally,  its  operations  are 
most  likely  to  appear  in  the  treatment 
of  works  of  the  imagination.  A  re- 
viewer of  romantic  or  emotional  tem- 
perament who  has  not  learned  how  to 
make  allowance  for  its  influence  upon 
his  response  to  a  book  is  pretty  sure  to 
overestimate  the  value  of  any  fiction 
written  in  the  swinging  romantic  style 
or  in  which  the  tension  of  emotional  sus- 
pense is  strong  and  cleverly  sustained. 
At  bottom  this  sort  of  criticism  is  close, 
akin  to  that  age-old  and  time-dishon- 
oured plea  of  the  philistine,  "I'm  no 
judge  of  art,  but  I  know  what  I  like" — 
as  if  there  were  credit  or  distinction  or 
authority  in  the  exercise  of  a  primary 
function  of  the  intellect!  Certainly,  a 
critic  may  register  his  personal  enjoy- 


ment of  a  book  if  he  thinks  it  a  matter 
of  consequence.  But  unless  the  critical 
and  judicial  factors  of  his  intelligence 
are  sufficiently  trained  to  enable  him  to 
see  the  book  outside  the  aura  of  his  own 
temperament,  both  Common  Sense  and 
the  Square  Deal  demand  that  he  cease 
trying  to  interpret  current  literature 
and  return  to  the  reporter's  note-book. 

A  near  relative  of  the  "smart  Alec" 
variety  of  critic  is  he  whose  conception 
of  literary  criticism  is  that  it  consists 
largely  in  the  picking  of  small  flaws. 
One  finds  in  current  criticism,  even  in 
critical  quarters  of  authority,  precious 
space  devoted  to  the  gleeful  indicting  of 
an  author  because  of  this,  that  and  the 
other  small  fault,  thus  crowding  out 
proper  account  of  his  purpose,  plan  and 
method.  Of  course,  if  mistakes  and  mis- 
statements are  of  such  number  and  im- 
portance as  to  warrant  doubt  of  the 
author's  knowledge  and  ability,  it  is  the 
critic's  duty  to  make  his  charge  and 
marshal  his  proof.  Otherwise  he  be- 
trays the  trust  of  his  readers.  Equally  he 
betrays  his  public,  and  also  proves  false 
to  his  responsibility  to  the  author,  when 
he  makes  mountains  out  of  molehills  in- 
stead of  telling  his  readers  what  it  is 
their  right  to  be  told  and  what  it  is  the 
author's  right  to  have  told — ^what  the 
writer  of  the  book  has  tried  to  do  and 
whether  or  not  he  has  shown  large  com- 
prehension of  his  subject  and  facility  in 
its  handling. 

This  picking  of  flaws  and  setting 
forth  of  faults  in  ex  cathedra  style  are 
perhaps  the  last  relic  of  that  old-time 
fashion  in  English  literary  criticism 
which  looked  upon  it  as  a  captious 
rather  than  an  expository  art.  In  this 
country  the  tendency  of  current  literary 
criticism  is  strongly  toward  making  the 
review  of  a  book  merely  a  rather  colour- 
less survey  of  its  contents.  It  is  an  ap- 
plication of  democratic  principles  to 
criticism  that  surely  makes  for  its  be- 
littlement,  and  so,  perhaps,  the  pendu- 
lum is  swinging  overly  far  in  that  di- 
rection. Testing  the  practice  by  the 
principles  of  common  sense  and  square 
dealing,  it  would  appear  that  the  critic 
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ought  to  put  into  his  account  of  a  book 
a  sufficient  resume,  or  statement,  of  its 
matter  and  indication  of  the  author's 
treatment  of  his  subject  to  enable  the 
reader  to  decide  whether  or  not  it  will 
meet  his  needs  or  give  him  pleasure. 

But,  over  and  above  this,  to  what  ex- 
tent should  criticism  be  interpretative? 
Should  it  presume  to  write  of  a  book 
in  such  expository  fashion  as  to  make 
of  the  critic  a  sort  of  literary  shepherd 


of  his  flock  of  readers?  Surely,  if  he 
have  the  knowledge,  the  training,  and 
the  ability  to  give  a  Square  Deal  all 
around.  For  have  not  some  of  the  most 
charming  pages  from  the  hand  of  man 
been  penned  in  the  practice  of  this  de- 
lightful art?  But  if  he  be  not  thus  en- 
dowed and  thus  expert  it  is  hardly 
square  dealing  for  him  blindly  to  shep- 
herd his  flock  into  barrens  and  quag- 
mires. 
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JOSEPH  RODMAN  DRAKE 

BY  A.  ELWOOD  CORNING 


On  the  twenty-ninth  of  May,  of  the 
present  year,  exercises  of  a  literary  na- 
ture were  held  in  several  parts  of  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx  in  memory  of 
Joseph  Rodman  Drake,  one  of  Amer- 
ica's earliest  poets.  Fitz-Greene  Hal- 
leck,  with  whom  Drake  formed  a  friend- 
ship as  rare  as  it  was  beautiful,  and 
which  evoked  at  the  latter's  death  per- 
haps one  of  the  tenderest  elegies  in  our 
literature,  has  long  had  a  monument  in 
Central  Park  to  perpetuate  his  memory. 
No  such  expression  of  a  people's  admira- 
tion, however,  has  found  fulfilment  in 
the  case  of  Drake,  on  the  whole  the  more 
gifted  poet.  But  now,  thanks  to  the 
initiative  of  certain  individuals  and  so- 
cieties, the  poet's  grave  at  Hunt's  Point, 
overlooking  the  East  River,  has  been 
saved  from  oblivion;  and  the  city,  hav- 
ing been  induced  to  acquire  additional 
land  surrounding  the  grave,  has  lately 
officially  named  it  Rodman  Drake  Park. 
Here,  as  well  as  at  other  points  in  the 
Bronx,  tablets  were  unveiled  and  cere- 
monies held  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Bronx  Society  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Born  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
August  7,  1795,  Drake  was,  as  a  boy, 
precocious:  at  five,  when  it  is  said  he 
commenced  to  write  conundrums  in 
verse,  his  poetical  effusions  astonished 
his  family;  and  at  fourteen  he  wrote 


"The  Past  and  the  Present,"  a  part  of 
which  served  as  the  concluding  lines  of 
"Leon,"  an  uncompleted  poem,  not  per- 
haps equal  in  its  entirety  to  the  "Culprit 
Fay,"  on  which  his  reputation  as  a  poet 
rests,  but,  in  the  judgment  of  Poe,  con- 
taining "lines  of  far  greater  poetic 
power  than  any  to  be  found  in  the  'Cul- 
prit Fay.'  "  The  youthful  bard  was  still 
young  when  his  father  died,  and  his 
mother  having  married  again  and  set- 
tled in  New  Orleans  with  the  two 
youngest  of  her  three  daughters,  the 
boy,  practically  an  orphan,  was  bereft  of 
home  influences,  the  deprivation  of 
which  was  painfully  keen  to  one  who 
had  the  .true  sensibilities  of  a  poet,  and 
pathetically  does  he  pour  out  his  soul 
in  lines  such,  for  instance,  as  these,  writ- 
ten in  his  fifteenth  year: 

Sad  is  the  homeless  heart;   and  mine  hath 

known 
Neglect's  cold  blasts  unpitied  and  alone; 
I  meet  no  eye  that,  softening,  rests  on  mine, 
No   hand   whose  heart-warm   pressure   says 

*Tis  thine. 
No  lip  whose  smile  a  ready  welcome  bears, 
No  heart  to  share  my  joys  and  soothe  my 

cares. 

But,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of  companion- 
ship and  love,  without  parental  guid- 
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ancc,  and  environed  by  poverty,  Drake 
succeeded  in  acquiring  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, becoming  fairly  well  versed  in 
Latin  and  French.  He  had,  moreover, 
a  retentive  memory,  and  read  omnivor- 
ously.  Entering  a  mercantile  life,  he 
found  it  so  distasteful  that  he  abandoned 
the  clerkship,  with  which  he  had  sup- 
ported himself,  to  take  up,  under  cer- 
tain well-known  physicians  of  the  day, 
the  study  of  medicine;  while  thus  a 
practitioner  of  medicine,  by  vocation,  he 
was,  like  Keats,  a  maker  of  poetry,  by 
avocation;  but  it  was  to  the  latter  that 
his  heart  was  the  more  responsive. 
Physically,  Drake  was  attractive,  having 
"a  face  like  an  angel,"  to  borrow  the 
words  of  Halleck,  "a  form  like  an 
Apollo." 

With  so  splendid  a  physical  endow- 
ment there  went  also  what  is  seldom 
found  in  conjunction  with  it — a  heart 
full  of  sympathy  for  universal  nature; 
a  soul  whose  springs  are  ever  efflorescent 
of  kindly  deeds;  an  enthusiasm  which 
burns,  but  is  not  consumed.  "The 
breezes  fresh  springing  from  the  lips  of 
morn,"  and  "kissing  the  leaves,"  whose 
upturned  faces  welcome  the  sighing 
zephyr,  was  so  sweet  to  his  poetic  ear 
that  he  wondered  why  he  should  ever 
leave  its  loveliness,  and  of  his  "own  ro- 
mantic Bronx,"  he  sings: 

And  did  I  leave  thy  loveliness,  to  stand 
Again  in  the  dull  world  of  earthly  blind- 
ness? 

Pained    with    the    pressure    of    unfriendly 
hands, 
Sick    of    smooth    looks,    argued    with    icy 
kindness  ? 

Left  I  for  this  thy  shades,  where  none  in- 
trude, 

To    prison    wandering    thought    and    mar 
sweet  solitude? 

So  if  in  the  hours  of  leisure  he  would 
draw  apart  from  mundane  affairs,  and 
muse  upon  "the  glad  spring  gushing 
from  the  rock*s  bare  bosom,"  or  "couch 
upon  the  grass,  and  hear 

Niagara's  everlasting  voice 
Far  in  the  deep  blue  West  away*'; 


or  sit  "down  upon  a  green  bank  side"  by 


-the  smooth  edge  of  a  gentle  river, 


Whose  waters  seemed  unwillingly  to  glide, 
Like    parting    friends    who    linger    while 
they  sever, 

it  was  because  such  voices  were  as  an 
anthem  to  his  ear,  a  tonic  to  his  soul. 

But,  unlike  the  ascetic,  friendship  was, 
as  we  have  seen,  dear  to  Drake.  The 
comradeship  between  him  and  Halleck  is 
the  best  example  in  evidence;  for  from 
the  day  when  the  latter  caught  Drake's 
fancy  in  wishing  to  lie  "in  the  bosom 
of  yonder  gplden  cloud  reading  Tom 
Campbell,"  to  that  other  day  in  Septem- 
ber when  Halleck,  returning  from  the 
newly  made  grave  of  his  friend,  remarked 
that  "there  will  be  less  of  sunshine  for 
me  hereafter,  now  that  Joe  is  gone," 
their  companionship  was  a  living  evi- 
dence of  a  scintilla  of  the  divine  in 
human  nature ;  and  it  is  beautifully  com- 
memorated in  that  ode  of  the  elder  poet, 
the  opening  stanza  of  which  is  familiar 
to  every  reader  of  poetry: 

Green  be  the  turf  above  thee, 

Friend  of  my  better  days  I 
None  knew  thee  but  to  love  thee, 

Nor  named  thee  but  to  praise. 

The  two  friends  were  also  bound  to- 
gether by  a  literary  partnership,  the  re- 
sult of  which  brought  them  great  re- 
nown, but  no  pecuniary  reward.  The 
production  of  the  well-known  "Croaker 
papers,"  a  series  of  political  satires,  hav- 
ing for  their  aim  of  attack  the  local 
celebrities  of  the  day,  "set  one  half  of 
New  York  mad  with  anger,"  to  use  the 
diction  of  Irving,  "and  the  other  half 
mad  with  delight."  Drake's  stirring 
lyric  on  the  "American  Flag,"  perhaps 
his  best  known  conception,  appeared  in 
this  series: 

When   Freedom   from  her  mountain  height 
Unfurled  her  standard  to  the  air. 

She  tore  the  azure  robe  of  night, 
And  set  the  stars  of  glory  there. 

She  mingled  with  its  gorgeous  dyes 

The  milky  baldric  of  the  skies. 
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And  striped  its  pure  celestial  white 
With  streakings  of  the  morning  light; 
Then  from  his  mansion  in  the  sun 
She  called  her  eagle  bearer  down, 
And  gave  into  his  mighty  hand 
The  symbol  of  her  chosen  land. 

As  originally  published  in  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  this  production  was 
signed  "Croaker  and  Co.,"  for  Halleck, 
at  the  request  of  Drake,  who  was  him- 
self dissatisfied  with  his  own  conclusion, 
wrote  the  last  four  lines.  It  was  their 
rule  to  sign  "and  Company,"  to  all 
poems  of  which  they  were  the  joint  au- 
thors; those  written  solely  by  Drake  re- 
ceived the  pseudonym  of  "Croaker,"  an 
appellation  taken  from  one  of  the  char- 
acters in  Goldsmith's  comedy,  "The 
Good-natured  Man";  and  all  from  the 
pen  of  Halleck,  of  "Croaker,  Jr."  But 
the  poetical  achievements  of  Drake  were 
destined  to  be  few;  it  may  be  said  that 
he  had  hardly  begun  to  write  before  he 
was  compelled  to  lay  aside  his  pen.  Hav- 
ing been  attacked  in  the  morning  of  life 
by  that  most  dreadful  of  all  maladies — 
consumption — he  sought  a  southern  cli- 
mate in  which  to  stay  the  ravages  of  dis- 
ease. It  was,  however,  of  no  avail,  and 
returning  to  his  native  city  he  died  on 


September  2i,   1820,  having  just  com- 
pleted his  twenty-fifth  year. 

The  posthumous  volume  of  his  poems, 
published  by  the  authorisation  of  his 
daughter  (1835),  clearly  shows  that  his 
work,  or  that  portion  of  it  of  which  the 
public  may  judge,  is  of  unequal  merit. 
Like  Scott,  Drake  composed  too  rapidly, 
and  at  times  with  too  much  nonchalance 
to  have  had  his  genius  attain  that  deft- 
ness of  art  and  perfection  of  workman- 
ship with  which  the  work  of  masters 
abound.  He  seems  to  have  been  not  un- 
conscious of  this,  for  on  his  death-bed 
Dr.  DeKay,  at  the  request  of  Mrs. 
Drake,  collected  and  copied  all  of  his 
poems  that  were  then  accessible,  and 
showed  them  to  him.  "See,  Joe,"  said 
DeKay,  "what  I  have  done."  "Burn 
them,"  murmured  the  dying  poet,  "they 
are  valueless."  Drake  was  strong  in  his 
Americanism,  and  was  among  the  earli- 
est, if  not  the  earliest,  of  our  poets  to 
sing  of  native  American  birds,  instead  of 
their  English  cousins.  But  never  was 
he  more  supreme  than  when  improvising 
in  the  realms  of  pure  fancy,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  "Culprit  Fay,"  the  most  orig- 
inal creation  to  be  found  in  early  Amer- 
ican poetry. 
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Religion  and  Theology 

The   Catholic's  Ready  Answer.     By  M.  P. 

Hill.      New    York:    Benziger    Brothers. 

$2.oo  net. 

Answers  to  questions  asked  by  those 
seeking  information  upon  Catholic  beliefs. 
Old  objections,  as  well  as  the  most  mod- 
ern questions,  are  treated. 

Christianity  and  International  Peace.  By 
Charles  Edward  Jefferson.  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Company.  $1.25 
net. 

World  peace  from  a  Christian  view- 
point, with  a  denunciation  of  militarism 
both  abroad  and  in  this  country. 

Gleig's  Wonderful  Book  Concerning  the 
Most  Wonderful  Book  in  the  World. 
By  George  Robert  Gleig.  With  Revi- 
sion and  Introduction  by  Sylvanus  Stall. 


Philadelphia:  The  Vir  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   $1.80  net. 

An  effort  to  establish  and  explain  the 
literal  interpretation  of  the  Bible.     A  re- 
vision of  a  book  written  nearly  one  hun- 
dred years  ago. 
Trends    of   Thought   and    Christian   Truth. 
By  John  A.  W.  Haas.    Boston:  Richard 
G.  Badger.    $1.50  net 
An  effort  to  establish  the  relations  be- 
tween   Christianity    and    the    mechanical 
and  scientific  conceptions  of  the  world. 

Sociology  and  Economics 

Income:  An  Examination  of  the  Returns  for 
Services  Rendered  and  From  Property 
Owned  in  the  United  States.  By  Scott 
Hearing.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.  $1.25  net. 
The     division     of     the     production     of 
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labour  among  the  labourers,  managers  and 
capitalists.  Actual  conditions  as  the  au' 
thor  has  discovered  them  are  described. 

The  Socialists  and  the  War.     By"  William 

English    Walling.      New    York:    Henry 

Holt   8c   Company.     $1.50   net. 

A  documentary  statement  of  the  position 

of  Socialists  of  all  countries,  with  special 

reference  to  their  peace  policy.     Includes 

a  summary  of  those  measures  adopted  by 

the  governments   at  war  tending  toward 

State  socialism. 

The  World  Storm  and  Beyond.     By  Edwin 
Davies  Schoonmaker.     New  York:  The 
Century  Company.     $2.00  net. 
The  author's  opinions  of  the  social  re- 
sults of  the  great  war. 

Political  Economy 

Municipal  Freedom.  By  Oswald  Ryan,  with 
an  Introduction  by  A.  Lawrence  Lowell. 
Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  k  Com- 
pany.    60  cents  net. 

In  The  American  Books  series.  The 
problem  of  municipal  government,  with  a 
plea  for  home  rule  for  cities.  There  is 
a  careful  study  of  the  commission  form  of 
government. 

The  Natural  History  of  the  State:  An  In- 
troduction to  Political  Science.  By 
Henry  Jones  Ford.  Princeton:  Prince- 
ton University  Press.  $1.00  net. 
A  resum^  of  scientific  data  with  respect 
to  man's  social  and  political  beginnings. 

Education 

Growth    of    American    State    Constitutions. 

From  1776  to  the  End  of  the  Year  1914. 

By  James  Quayle  Dealey.    Boston:  Ginn 

&  Company.     $1.40  net. 

The  significance  of  State  constitutions  in 
American  politics,  their  history  and  de- 
velopment. 

The  Merrill  Readers:  Primer,  First  Reader, 
and  Second  Reader.  By  Franklin  B. 
Dyer  and  Mary  J.  Brady.  New  York: 
Charles  £.  Merrill  Company.  Illus- 
trated. 

Three  text-books  illustrating  the  prog- 
'ress  of  teaching  the  child  to  read. 

Methods  of  Teaching:  Pedagogy  Applied  to 
Religious  Instruction.  By  David  E. 
Weglein;  Jewish  History  (Senior 
Grade).  By  Edward  N.  Calisch. 
Philadelphia:  The  Jewish  Chautauqua 
Society.  $1.25  net  each. 
Text-books  in  the  course  of  study  con- 
ducted by  the  Jewish  Chautauqua  Circle. 

The  Use  of  Money.     By  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick. 

Indianapolis:    Bobbs-Merrill    Company. 

$1.00  net. 

In  the  Childhood  and  Youth  series.  A 
practical  hand-book  for  parents  in  the 
education  of  their  children  in  money 
matters. 


Philology 

American  Literature.  By  Leon  Kellner. 
Translated  by  Julia  Franklin,  with  a 
Preface  by  Gustav  Pollak.  Garflen 
City:  Doubleday,  Page  k  Company.  60 
cents  net. 

In  The  American  Books  series.  A  his- 
tory and  appreciation  of  America's  lit- 
erary work  from  the  foreigner's  point  of 
view. 

Science 

The  Propagation  of  Wild  Birds.  By  Her- 
bert K.  Job.  Garden  City:  Doubleday, 
Page  k  Company.  Illustrated.  $2.00 
net. 

The  author's  personal  experiences  in 
propagating  wild  birds  on  several  private 
estates.    A  manual  of  applied  ornithology. 

Medicine,  Hyigene 

Human  Motives.  By  James  Jackson  Put- 
nam. Boston:  Little,  Brown  k  Com- 
pany.    $1.00  net. 

Human     behaviour     analysed     by     the 
Freudian  psycho-analytic  method  of  diag- 
nosis. 
The    Meaning   of   Dreams.     By   Isador    H. 
Coriat.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  k  Com- 
pany.   $1.00  net. 

The    psychology   and   the   psychopathol- 
ogy  of  dreams,  with  particular  reference 
to  the  treatment  of  nervous  disorders. 
Sleep  and  Sleeplessness.     By  H.  Addington 
Bruce.     Boston:  Little,  Brown  k  Com- 
pany.   $1.00  net. 

The  theories  of  sleep  and  its  disorders 
from  a  practical  layman's  point  of  view. 

Agriculture 
Every  Woman's  Flower  Garden.    By  Mary 
Hampden.    New  York:  Duffield  k  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated. 

An  exhaustive  book  for  the  experienced 
and   pretentious  gardener. 
The  Gardenctte,  or  City  Backvard  Garden- 
ing.    By   Benjamin   F.   Albaugh.     Cin- 
cinnati: Stewart  k  Kidd  Company.     Il- 
lustrated.    $1.25    net. 
The  sandwich  system  of  soils  and  fer- 
tilisers is  described. 

Business 

Advertising,     Its    Principles    and    Practice. 
By  Harry  Tipper,   Harry  L.   Hollings- 
worth,    George    Burton    Hotchkiss,    and 
Frank  Alvah  Parsons.    New  York:  The 
Ronald   Press   Company.     Illustrated. 
The   authors   are   members    respectively 
of  the  advertising  profession,  of  the  psy- 
chology staff  at  Barnard  College,  the  Eng- 
lish  staff  of   New   York   University,    and 
of  the  New  York  School  of  Fine  and  Ap- 
plied  Art.     A  comprehensive  work  deal- 
mg  with  the  history,   development,  types 
and  psychology  of  its  subject. 
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Human  Nature  and  Railroads.  By  Ivy  L. 
Lee.  Philadelphia:  £.  S.  Nash  k  Com- 
pany.    $i.oo  net 

<rhe  relation  between  the  people  and 
railroad  corporations. 

Fine  Arts 

Sketches    of    Great    Painters.      By    Edwin 

Watts    Chubb.      Cincinnati:    Stewart   & 

Kidd  Company.     Illustrated.    $2.oo  net. 

Biographies  and  criticisms  of  the  works 

of  fifteen  great  painters. 

Sports,  Games,  Amusements 
Modern    Tennis.     By    P.    A.    Vaile.      New 
York:     Funk     &    Wagnalls     Company. 
Illustrated.     $2.00  net. 
A    practical    treatise    for    amateur    and 
professional. 

Pistol  and  Revolver  Shooting.  By  A.  L.  A. 
Himmelwright.  New  York:  Outing  Pub- 
lishing Company.  Illustrated.  70  cents 
net. 

A  hand-book  of  practical  information 
and  instruction. 

Sebago-Wohelo  Camp  Fire  jGirls.  By  Ethel 
Rogers,  with  an  Introduction  by  Mrs. 
Luther  Halsey  Gulick.  Battle  Creek: 
Good  Health  Publishing  Company. 
A  description  and  an  appreciation  of 
a  well-known  camp  for  girls. 

General  Literature,  Essays 

A  Message  to  the  Middle  Class.  By  Sey- 
mour Deming.  Boston:  Small,  May- 
nard  k  Company. 

A  reprint  of  an  Atlantic  Monthly  ar- 
ticle. A  satire  and  criticism  upon  some 
social  conventions. 

Vanishing  Roads.  By  Richard  Le  Gallienne. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50 
net. 

Comments  on  contemporary  ideals  and 
misconceptions. 

Poetry  and  Drama 

The  King  of  the  Jews.  A  Sacred  Drama. 
From  the  Russian  of  "K.  P."  (The 
Grand  Duke  Constantine),  by  Victor  E. 
Marsden.  New  York:  Funk  k  Wag- 
nalls Company.  $1.00  net. 
A  passion  play  dealing  with  the  epi- 
sodes that  led   up  to  the  resurrection. 

The   Lie.     By   Henry   Arthur   Jones.     New 
York:     George     H.     Doran     Company. 
Illustrated.     $1.00  net. 
A  New  York  dramatic  success  in  book 
form. 

Lovers;  The  Free  Woman;  They.  Three 
Plays  by  Maurice  Donnay.  Translated 
from  the  French,  with  an  Introduction 
by  Barrett  H.  Clark.  New  York:  Mitch- 
ell Kennerley.  $1.50  net. 
In  The  Modern  Drama  series.  Trans- 
lations of  three  plays  by  an  important 
modern  French  dramatist 


The  Man  on  the  Hilltop.  By  Arthur  Davi- 
son Ficke.  New  York:  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley.   $1.25  net. 

A   collection   of   thirty-eight   poems    ar- 
ranged in  groups  which  the  author  calls 
^•Histories,"  "Lyrics,"  and  "Grotesques." 
The   Old   Ships.     By  James  Elroy   Flecker. 

London:  The  Poetry  Bookshop. 
Songs.     By  Edward  Shanks.     London:  The 

Poetry  Bookshop. 
Spring    Morning.      By    Frances    Cornford. 

London:  The  Poetry  Bookshop. 
The  Contemplative  Quarry.    By  Anna  Wick- 
ham.     London:  The  Poetry  Bookshop. 
Contemporary   English    poetry,   founded 
on  folksongs  and  inspired  by  the  present 
war. 
Patrie!     By  Victorien   Sardou.     Translated 
from  the  French  by  Barrett  H.  Clark, 
with  an  Introduction  by  the  translator. 
Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  k  Com- 
pany.    75  cents  net. 
Volume     IX    in     The    Drama    League 
series  of  plays.     The  Spanish  occupation 
of  Belgium.     The  scene  is  laid  in  Brus- 
sels in  1568.    The  play  was  first  produced 
in  1869  in  Paris. 
The    Scales   of   Justice.     By   Tod    Robbins. 
New    York:    J.    S.    Ogilvie    Publishing 
Company.     50  cents  net. 
Miscellaneous      poems     inspired     prin- 
cipally by  the  problems  of  modern  life. 
The    Sculptor's    Model    and    Other    Poems. 
Anon.       London:     Humphrey     Milford. 
Further   poems   by   the   author   of    The 
Christ  in  London, 
Short    Plays    About    Famous    Authors.     By 
Maude    Morrison    Frank.      New   York: 
Henry  Holt  k  Company.     $1.00  net. 
Five    plays    about    five   of   the   world's 
greatest  writers,   designed   to  suggest  the 
picturesque  features  of  the  periods  form- 
ing their  backgrounds.    Adapted  for  ama- 
teur performance. 
The  Smile  of  Mona  Lisa.    By  Jacinto  Bena- 
vente.    Authorised  translation  from  the 
Spanish  by  John  A.   Herman.     Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger.     75  cents  net. 
A  play  in  one  act  laid  in  the  studio  of 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  in  Florence  about  1503. 

The   Unveiling.     A   Poetic   Drama   in   Five 
Acts.     By  Jackson   Boyd.     New   York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.25  net. 
The  heroes   have   solved   for  them   the 
problems  of  existence,  love,  ambition,  re- 
ligion, etc. 

Visions   of  the  Dusk.     By   Fenton  Johnson. 
New  York:  Fenton  Johnson. 
Lyrics  and  folksongs  by  a  poet  of  the 
negro  race. 

"We  are  Seven."     A  Three-act  Whimsical 
Farce.    By  Eleanor  Gates.     New  York: 
The  Arrow    Publishing   Company.     75 
cents  net. 
The   stage  version. 
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Fiction 

A  Bride  of  the  Plains.    By  Baroness  Orczy. 

New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

$1.35  net. 

A  peasant  girPs  struggle  to  keep  her 
love  while  her  lover  is  away  in  military 
service. 

The  Brocklebank  Riddle.  By  Hubert  Wales. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company. 
$1.30  net 

A  London  mystery  of  the  return  of  a 
supposedly  dead  man. 

Empty  Pockets.  By  Rupert  Hughes.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Illustrated. 
$1.35  net. 

A  mystery  of  New  York  life — a  pano- 
rama  of   the   city's   people. 

The  Exploits  of  Elaine.  By  Arthur  B. 
Reeve.  New  York:  Hearst's  Interna- 
tional Library  Company.  Illustrated. 
50  cents  net. 

A  pseudo-scientific  detective  story  of 
New  York  life.  Craig  Kennedy,  of  the 
author's  former  books,  is  the  hero. 

A    Far    Country.      By    Winston    Churchill. 

New   York:  The   Macmillan   Company. 

Illustrated.     $1.50. 

A  broad  canvas  of  American  life  in  a 
great  city.  The  hero,  a  corporation 
lawyer  and  man  of  affairs,  tells  of  his 
intimate  life  and  development,  and  of  the 
good  and  the  evil  of  the  world  about  him. 
The  title  is  taken  from  the  parable  of 
the  Prodigal  Son. 

Fidelity.   By  Susan  Glaspell.   Boston:  Small, 
Maynard  k  Company.     $1.35  net 
The  theme  is  the  devotion  of  a  young 
girl  to  the  lover  whose  need  of  her  makes 
her  loyalty  to  him  a  self-sacrifice. 
Fifty-One  Tales.     By  Lord  Dunsany.     New 
York:  Mitchell   Kennerley.     $1.25  net 
Fanciful  short  stories  and  fables. 

The    House    of    Merrilees.      By    Archibald 

Marshall.     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 

Company.     $1.35   net. 

An   early  story   reissued   for  American 

readers.     Like   the    author's   other    books, 

it  is  a  novel  of  English  country  life. 

In  Hoc  •!•  Vince.  The  Story  of  a  Red  Cross 
Flag.  By  Florence  L.  Barclay.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  75  cents 
net 

First  printed  as  a  contribution  to  Kinff 
Albert's  Book.  The  story  relates  an  epi- 
sode after  the  battle  of  Mons. 

The  Invisible  Event     By  J.   D.  Beresford. 

New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

$1.35  net 

The  concluding  sequel  to  The  Early 
History  of  Jacob  Stahl  and  A  Candidate 
for  Truth,  The  story  is  about  the  re- 
generation of  a  world-weary  man  through 
a  love  affair.    The  author  belongs  to  the 


English   class    of    Bennett,    Walpole    and 
Onions,  etc. 

Jaffery.  By  William  J.  Locke.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company.  Illustrated.  $1.35 
net 

Jaffery  is  a  war  correspondent  just  back 
in  England  from  the  wilds  of  Albania. 
The  story  is  about  his  adventure,  and 
of  the  love  of  Liosha,  a  native  Albanian 
woman,  who  appears  in  England  shortly 
after  the  hero. 

Jim.  By  Reginald  Wright  Kauffman.  New 
York:  Moffat,  Yard  k  Company.  $1.35 
net 

A  realistic  novel  setting  forth  the  inside 
motives  of  a  typical   divorce  case. 

Johnny   Appleseed.     By   Eleanor   Atkinson. 
New  York:  Harper  k  Brothers.     Illus- 
trated.   $1.25  net 
A  romance  of  the  American  pioneers. 

The   Kiss   of   Apollo.     By   Martha    Gilbert 
Dickinson  Bianchi.    New  York:  Duffield 
k  Company.    $1.35  net. 
The  career  of  a  modern  American  girl 
in   society,   philanthropy   and   marriage. 

The    Lady    Aft      By    Richard    Matthews 

Hallet      Boston:    Small,    Maynard    k 

Company.     Illustrated.    $1.35  net. 

A  character  story  of  sea  life  by  a  new 

author  said  to  be  of  considerable  promise. 

The    Man    From    Home.     By   Harry    Leon 
Wilson.      New    York:    D.    Appleton    k 
Company.    Illustrated.    $1.35  net 
Novelised   from   the   play  of   the   same 
name.     It  is  an  American  humourous  ro- 
mance of  a  party  of  Americans  travelling 
with  some  English  nobility. 
The    Man    Who    Rocked    the    Earth.      By 
Arthur    Train     and    Robert    Williams 
Wood.     Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page 
k  Company.    $1.25  net. 
A  pseudo-scientific  novel  of  the  future. 

The  Millionaire.     By  Michael  Artzibashef. 
Translated  by  Percy  Pinkerton,  with  an 
Introduction     by     the     Author.       New 
York:  B.  W.  Huebsch.    $i.2S  net 
Three  stofies  of  Russian  life  of  to-day. 

Miranda.     By  Grace  Livingston  Hill  Lutz. 

Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Illustrated.     $1.25   net 

A  romance  of  the  early  nineteenth  cen- 
tury in  America  when  railroads  were  the 
wonder  of  the  time. 
Mountain  Blood.     By  Joseph  Hergesheimer. 

New  York:  Mitchell   Kennerley.     $1.35 

net 

A  realistic  novel  of  the  Virginia  moun- 
tains. 
The  Perils   of  Pauline.     By  Charles   God- 

dard.  New  York:  Hearst's  International 

Library     Company.       Illustrated.       50 

cents  net 

Novelised  from  the  motion  picture  play. 
A  novel  of  mystery  and  adventure. 
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The  Rat-Pit  By  Patrick  Mac  Gill.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.25  i^ct. 

The    "Rat-Pit"    is    a    Glasgow    lodging 

house   for   women   where   the    heroine,    a 

peasant  girl,  wages  the  battles  of  poverty 

and   misfortune. 

The    Red    Geranium,    Together    with    My 

Son,    and   The   Case   of   Mathews.     By 

William  Carleton.    Boston:  Small,  May- 

nard    &    Company.      Illustrated.     $1.35 

net. 

Three  stories  of  how  friends  of  the  au- 
thor   actually    made    good    in    life.      The 
book  belongs  to  the  literature  of  the  "back 
to  the  land"  movement. 
Runaway     June.       By     George     Randolph 
Chester     and     Lillian     Chester.       New 
York:    Hearst's    International    Library 
Company.     Illustrated.     50  cents  net. 
Mystery  and  adventure  in  modern  city 
life. 
The  Scarlet  Plague.    By  Jack  London.    New 
York:   The    Macmillan    Company.      Il- 
lustrated.   $1.00  net. 
A  story  set  in  the  future,  with  a  discus- 
sion of  civilisation   and  the   reversion  of 
man  to  savagery. 
The    Taming    of   Zenas    Henry.     By    Sara 
Ware  Bassett.     New  York:  George  H. 
Doran  Company.    $1.25  net. 
A  romance  of  Cape  Cod  folks. 

Time    o*    Day.      By    Doris    Egerton    Jones. 
Philadelphia:     George     W.     Jacobs     8c 
Company.    $1.25  net. 
A   love  story  from   the  woman's   point 
of  view. 

The  Two  Blondes.  By  Albert  Scott  Hick- 
man. Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger. 
$1.25  net. 

Luck  and  romance  among  the  Colorado 
mining  camps. 

Victoria.     By  Martha  Grace  Pope.    Boston: 

Sherman,    French    &    Company.      $1.35 

net. 

A  romance  set  in  a  Middle  West  vil- 
lage of  a  city-bred  man  and  his  country 
bride. 
Wolfine.     By  "X."     New  York:  Sturgis  & 

Walton  Company.    $1.25  net. 

A  romance  of  New  England  life.  The 
book  takes  its  name  from  a  wolf-hound 
who  has  a  prominent  part  to  play  in  the 
producing  of  the  happy  ending. 

Juvetiile 

The  Forest  of  Swords.     By  Joseph  A.  Alt- 

sheler.      New    York:    D.    Appleton    & 

Company.     Illustrated.    $1.30  net. 

An  adventure  story  of  the  present  war 

in    Europe.      The    story    opens    in    Paris 

with  the  approach  of  the  German   army, 

and  closes  with  the  battle  of  the  Marne. 

The  Land  of  Delight.     By  Josephine  Scrib- 

ner    Gates.     Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin 


Company.    Illustrated.    $1.00  net 
Child  life  on  a  pony  farm. 
Miss  Pat  at  School.    By  Pemberton  Ginther. 
Philadelphia:    The    John    C.    Winston 
Company.     35  cents  net. 
Miss     Pat     continues     her     adventures 
among  art  students  in  Philadelphia. 
The   Riley  Reader.     Selected,   graded,   and 
with  suggestions  for  the  observance  of 
Riley  Day,  by  Charity  Dye.     Indianap- 
olis:   Bobbs-Merrill    Company.      Illus- 
trated. 

Selected  from  James  Whitcomb  Riley's 
poetry  for  children  and  graded  for  chil- 
dren's  reading. 

History 
Alfred  the  Great:  The  Truth  Teller,  Maker 
of     England.       848-899.      By    Beatrice 
Adelaide  Lees.     New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.     Illustrated.     $2.50  net 
A  biography  of  the  king  and  a  history 
of  his  period. 
The  American  Navy.     By  French  E.  Chad- 
wick.     Garden   City:   Doubleday^  Page 
&  Company.     60  cents  net 
In  The  American  Books  series.    An  in- 
forming history  of  the  United  States  Navy 
down  to  the  occupation  of  Vera  Cruz. 
The  Riverside  History  of  the  United  States. 
By    Carl     L.    Becker,    Allen    Johnson, 
William  E.  Dodd,  and  Frederic  L.  Pax- 
son.     Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Com- 
pany.    Illustrated. 

Four  short  volumes    (bound  in  flexible 
leather)   presenting  the  beginnings,  devel- 
opment  and   final   unity  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States.    Adapted  for  advanced 
college  classes  and  for  business  and  pro- 
fessional   people.     The   authors   are   pro- 
fessors of  history  in  four  of  the  country's 
leading  universities. 
The  Story  of  Napoleon's  Death-Mask.    Told 
from  the  Original  Documents  by  G.  L. 
de   St   M.   Watson.     New   York:  John 
Lane  Company.     Illustrated.    $2.00  net. 
An  historical   and  critical   account 

The  European  War 

Behind    the    Scenes    in    Warring    Germany. 

By    Edward    Lyell    Fox.      New    York: 

McBride,  Nast  &  Company.     $1.50  net 

Newspaper    reports    from    the    German 
lines. 
England  or  German)' — ?    By  Frank  Harris. 

New  York:  The  Wilmarth  Press.    $1.00 

net 

An   effort  to   establish   the   preeminence 
of    Germany    and    France    in   comparison 
with  England. 
Five  Fronts.    By  Robert  Dunn.     New  York: 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.     $1.25  net. 

The  correspondent  for  the  New  York 
Evening  Post  describes  his  adventures  on 
the  firing  lines  of  five  of  the  warring 
nations. 
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Studies    of    the    Great    War.      By    Newell 

Dwight  Hillis.    New  York:  Fleming  H. 

Revell  Company.    $1.20  net. 

A   review  of  the  growth,   development 

and    industrial   standing   of   each   of   the 

warring  nations,  with  an  estimate  of  what 

each  nation  has  at  stake. 

When  Blood  is  Their  Argument.    By  Ford 
Madox    Hueffer.      New    York:    George 
H.  Doran  Company.    $1.00  net. 
An   exposition   and   indication   of   Ger- 
man ideals  of  to-day. 

With  the  German  Armies  in  the  West.    By 

Sven    Hedin.      New   York:   John^  Lane 

Company.     Illustrated.    $3.50  net. 

The  famous  Swedish  explorer  describes 

what    he    saw    at    the    German    western 

front,  where,  by  special  permission  of  the 

Kaiser,  he  was  commissioned  to  visit  and 

observe   the   German    armies   in   Belgium 

and  France  with  a  view  to  writing  about 

them. 

Travel  and  Description 

A  Guide  to  the  National  Parks  of  America. 
Compiled  and  Edited  by  Edward  Frank 
Allen.  New  York;  McBride,  Nast  k 
Company.  Illustrated.  $r.oo  net. 
A  handbook  of  practical  information 
covering  the  national  parks  of  the  United 
States  and  of  Canada.    With  maps. 

Naples    and    Southern    Italy.     By    Edward 
Hutton.      New    York:    The    Macmillan 
Company. 
Descriptions   of  the   places,   a  little  of 

their  history,  and  details  of  a  tour  among 

them. 

The  Real  United  States  and  Canada  Guide 

Book.      By    William     Harman     Black. 

New  York:  The   Association   for   New 

York.     $1.00  net. 

A  pocket  size,  condensed  guide,  cover- 
ing points  of  interest,  hotels,  expenses,  etc. 
With  maps. 

Russian  Realities.  By  John  Hubback.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company.  Illustrated. 
$1.50  net. 

Impressions  gathered  during  the  author's 
journeys  in  Russia. 

Through  Central  Africa.    By  James  Barnes. 

New   York:   D.   Appleton   &   Company. 

Illustrated.     $4.00  net. 

A  trip  in  the  African  jungles  from 
coast  to  coast.  Well  illustrated  with 
photographs. 

Biography 

Spencer     Fullerton     Baird.       By     William 
Healey  Dall.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott    Company.      Illustrated.      $3.50 
net. 
The  life  of  the  great  naturalist. 

Goethe,  with  Special  Consideration  of  His 
Philosophy.     By  Paul  Carus.     Chicago: 


The  Open   Court  Publishing  Company. 
$3.00. 

A  sympathetic  biography  and  study  of 
Goethe's  philosophy  and  work. 

Ulysses    S.    Grant.      By    Franklin    Spencer 

Edmonds.      Philadelphia:    George    W. 

Jacobs  k  Company.    $1.25  net. 

A   comprehensive   biography,   especially 

adapted  for  the  student  of  the  Civil  War. 

Ethnology 

Th»  Indian  To-day.     By  Charles  A.  East- 
man.    Garden   City:   Doubleday,   Page 
k  Company.     60  cents  net. 
A  history  and  discussion  of  the  present 
and  future  of  the  American  Indian.    The 
author  is  a  distinguished  Sioux. 

General   Works,   Miscellaneous 

The  American  College.  By  Isaac  Sharpless. 
Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  k  Com- 
pany.    60  cents  net. 

In    The    American    Book    series.     The 
place  in  American  society  of  the  smaller 
college. 
The  Art  of  Public  Speaking.     By  J.   Berg 
Esenwein  and  Dale  Carnagey.     Spring- 
field:     The       Home       Correspondence 
School.     $1.62. 

A  working  hand-book  of  practical  in- 
struction. 

The  House  That  Junk  Built.     By  John  A. 
McMahon.    New  York:  Dufiield  k  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $1.25  net. 
A  man  who  really  built  his  own  house 
in  the  suburbs  of  New  York  tells  the  com- 
plete story  of  the  work  and  its  problems 
from  foundation  to  roof. 

Inside  the  House  of  Good  Taste.  By  Rich- 
ardson Wright.  New  York:  McBride, 
Nast  k  Company.  Illustrated.  $1.50 
net. 

The  editor  of  House  and  Garden  de- 
scribes, with  the  aid  of  numerous  illus- 
trations, some  of  the  best  types  of  interiors. 

Making    Walls    and    Ceilings.      By    H.    D. 

Eberlein.     New  York:  McBride,  Nast  k 

Company.     Illustrated.     50  cents  net. 

A   discussion   of   the  methods   of  treat- 
ment of  defects  of  all  varieties  of  walls 
and  ceilings. 
Practical   Programmes  for  Women's   Clubs. 

By  Alice  Hazen  Cassi     Chicago:  A.  C. 

McCIurg  k  Company.     75  cents  net. 

A  compilation  of  study  subjects  ^  ar- 
ranged with  headings  and  sub-headings, 
and  books  of  reference.  It  is  designed  to 
give  practical  assistance  to  clubwomen. 

Robert's  Rules  of  Order  Revised  for  Delib- 
erative Assemblies.  By  Henry  M.  Rob- 
ert. Chicago:  Scott,  Foresman  k  Com- 
pany.    $1.00. 

A  revision  of  a  standacd  book  published 
in  1876.  A  supplement  contains  a  plan 
for  the  study  of  parliamentary  law. 
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SALE  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 


The  New  York  Public  Library,  Circulation  Department,  reports  books  most  in  demand, 
excluding  fiction,  as  follows: 


For  the  week  ending  May  sih: 

1.  My  Life   Out  of  Prison.     Lowrie. 

2.  Pan-Germanism.     Usher. 

3.  The   Prussian   Hath   Said   in   His   Heart. 

Chesterton. 

4.  Abroad  at  Home.     Street. 

5.  Plays.      Shaw. 

6.  Fear  and  Conventionality.     Parson. 

'For  the  li'eek  ending  May  12th: 

1.  The  German  War.     Doyle. 

2.  The  Defendant.     Chesterton. 

3.  The  Spell  of  the  Yukon.     Service. 

4.  Men  Around  the  Kaiser.    Wile. 

5.  Germany  Embattled.     Villard. 

6.  The  Home  of  the  Blizzard.     Mawson. 

7.  Russia    and   the   World.     Graham. 


For  the  *iveek  ending  May  i^th: 

1.  My  Life  in  Prison.     Lowrie. 

2.  Defendant.     Chesterton. 

3.  South  of  Panama.     Ross. 

4.  With  the  Allies.     Davis. 

5.  Poems.     Tagorc. 

For  the  week  ending  May  26th: 

• 

1.  Pan-Americanism.     Usher. 

2.  Four  Weeks   in   the  Trenches.     Kreisler. 

3.  With  the  Allies.     Davis. 

4.  Abroad  at  Home.     Street. 

5.  How  France  is  Governed. 

6.  The   Prussian   Hath   Said 

Chesterton. 


Poincare. 
in   His   Heart. 


Books — Non-Fiction — on  Demand — from  the  Booksellers*  Lists 


Pan-Americanism.     Usher. 

What  Men   Live   By.     Cabot. 

Eat  and  Grow  Thin.     Thompson. 

War  Brides.     Craig- Wentworth. 

Palaces  and  Courts  of  the  Exposition.    James. 

Hugh.     Benson. 


King  Albert's  Book. 

That  Something.     Woodbridge. 

Poems.    Tagore. 

The  Evidence  in  the  Case.     Beck. 

Bird  Guide.    Reed. 

The  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Chittenden. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 

From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers  According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  si. 

from  the  various  cities  (see  chart,  pages  582       ^°l^^   (fiction)   which  have  sold  best  in  the 

,     „  .     ,       .     .  ...       ,      ,      ic  ^'     \       order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

and  583)  the  six  best-scIling  books  (fiction)  "  points 

are    selected     according    to    the    following       j.  The    Turmoil.      Tarkington.      (Har- 
system:  pcr.)     $1.35 297 

2.  Pollyanna       Grows       Up.        Porter. 
A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives    10  (Page.)      $1.25 260 

*t      «  it  ,       2d    "      "      ''  "  8  3*  Angela's      Business.        Harrison. 

(Houghton    Mifflin.)      $i.3< zox 

3<*  7  4.  Ruggles    of    Red    Gap.      Wilson. 

"      "  "  4th"      "      "  "  6  (Doubleday,  Page.)     $1.25 139 

«      ^^  „  .    „      „      „  ,  5.  The  Harbour.    Poole.     (Macmillan.) 

5*"  5  $1.40 118 

"      "  "  6th '  4  6.  Still  Jim.    Willsie.    (Stokes.)    $1.35..  105 
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Chronicle  and  Comment 


Presenting  as  we  do  Mr,  Brooks 
Henderson's  paper  on  'The  Country  of 
Winston  Churchill"  in 
OuTBelvea  this  issue,  we  deem  it  ad- 
visable to  withhold  the 
first  article  in  the  series  "The  New 
York  of  the  Novelists — A  New  Pil- 
grimage" until  our  September  issue. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  we 
regard  this  series  as  extremely  unusual. 
The  available  material  has  proved  far 
richer  than  we  thought  when  the  articles 
were  originally  planned.  There  has 
come  to  light  a  vast  amount  of  vitally 
interesting  and  hitherto  unpublished 
anecdote.  The  author  of  the  papers  has 
had  the  heartiest  cooperation  in  the  work 
from  novelists  and  publishers.  This  is 
the  scheme  of  the  series: 
Part  I.  The  City  That  Was. 
Part     n.  The  Canons  of   the   Money 

Grubbers. 
Part  III.  The  Remnants  of  Bohemia. 
Part  IV.  Tea,     Tango,     and     Toper 

Part     V.  The  City  Beyond. 

These  divisions  perhaps  call  for  some 
further  explanation.  "The  City  That 
Was"  will  treat  of  the  older  generations 
of  novelists  and  the  literary  trails  of  the 
Metropolis  as  they  were  when  the  au- 
thor made  his  first  pilgrimage  some  fif- 
teen or  sixteen  years  ago.  With  that 
paper  the  series  leaves  the  achievements 
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of  yesterday,  and  concerns  itself  with 
the  writing  men  and  women  of  our  own 
times.  There  is  an  O.  Henry  flavour 
about  "The  Canons  of  the  Money 
Gnibbers,"  -  and    there   properly   should 


PROFUJSOH  WILLIAM  LYON  PMELPS,  OF  TALB, 
WHO  U  WRITING  FOK  "THE  BOOKMAN"  A 
SERIU  OF  TEN  PAPERS  ON  'THE  ADVANCE  Of 
THE  EHCLiSH  NOVEL."  THE  SERIES  WILL  BE- 
tS9UE 
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GAMALIEL  BaADFOW,  WHO  19  TO  COKTaiBUTE  TO 
"THE  BOOKMAN"  A  SBRIU  OF  paVCHOGKAPHl- 
CAL  POtTBAlTS  OF  AMEItlCAN   LITERAir   MEN 

be,  for  the  author  confesses  that  he  bor- 
rowed the  title  from  Sidney  Porter's 
"Thimble,  Thimble,"  just  as  frankly  as 
Porter  himself  confessed  that  he  bor- 
rowed the  idea  of  that  tale  from  Frank 
R.  Stockton's  The  Lady  or  the  Tigtr. 
But  not  merely  Wall  Street  is  included 
in  Part  II,  but  the  waterfronts  along 
the  North  and  East  Rivers,  the  Crirair 
nal  Court  section,  the  Broadway  busi- 
ness district  {redolent  of  Potash  and 
Perlmutter),  the  Ghetto,  and  the  mys- 
terious lower  East  Side.  Washington 
Square,  Union  Square,  Madison  Square 
(which  was  to  O.  Henry  "the  heart  of 
New  Arabia"),  Greenwich  Village,  and 
adj^ent  territories  are  the  subjects  of 
"The  Remnants  of  BoJiemia;"  while  in 
"Tea,  Tango  and  Toper  Land"  the 
reader  is  invited  to  joufftey  a  little  far- 
ther northward,  amonff  the  white  lights 
of  upper  Broadway,  and  into  the  regions 
affected  by  the  socially  exclusive.  Fi- 
nally, out  into  the  suburbs  the  trail  leads 
in  "The  City  Beyond." 


No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  have 
enjoyed,  in  the  pages  of  our  admirable 
contemporary,  The  Atlantic  Monthly, 
the  psychological,  or,  as  he  prefers  to 
call  them,  the  psychographical  portraits 
of  the  big  figures  in  the  Civil  War,  both 
on  the  Confederate  and  on  the  Union 
sides,  that  Mr.  Gamaliel  Bradford  has 
been  contributing  during  the  past  five 
years.  Twenty  of  these  portraits  have 
already  appeared.  For  The  Bookman 
Mr.  Bradford  has  undertaken  to  write 
nine  articles  on  American  authors,  three 
to  appear  each  year  for  three  years. 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow  will  be 
the  subject  of  Mr.  Bradford's  first 
Bookman  paper,  to  appear  in  our  De- 
cember issue,  and  Walt  Whitman  and 
Sidney  Lanier  will  be  treated  in  the 
February  and  April  numbers  respec- 
tively. It  is  Mr.  Bradford's  purpose  in 
this  work,  which  he  will  continue  indefi- 
nitely, to  cover  the  whole  range  of 
American  history,  with  articles  giving 
portraits  not  only  of  political,  military, 
and  literary  characters,  but  also  of  per- 
sonages in  all  lines  of  life — artists, 
teachers,  business  men,  and  social  lead- 
ers. He  hopes  that  his  work  will  form 
a  fairly  representative  dictionarj'  of 
American  biography  with  the  idea  that 
this  gallery  of  portraits  will  prove  a  real 
contribution  to  American  biography  and 
American  literature.  His  progress  is 
necessarily  slow  as  he  gives  to  every 
subject  quite  as  much  study  as  would 
be  required  for  writing  an  ordinary  bi- 
ography. 

Psychography,  as  Mr.  Bradford  in- 
terprets it,  is  merely  a  new  name  for  a 
very  old  thing,  the  study  of  human  souls 
and  the  art  of  portraying  them.  It  dif- 
fers from  traditional  biograph}',  ho«'- 
ever,  and  is  novel  in  this  point,  that  it 
casts  loose  from  all  trammels  of  chrono- 
logical procedure,  that  it  is  heedless  of 
insignificant  circumstance  and  mere  ex- 
ternal relations,  and  irrelevant  gossip, 
and  deals  only  with  such  facts,  great  or 
little,  as  have  real  bearing  on  a  man's 
character  and  inner  life.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  differs  from  psychology  in  be- 
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ing  an  art,  not  a  science.  Psychology 
studies  and  formulates  the  mental  proc- 
esses of  the  genus  man.  Psychography 
is  concerned  with  individuals  and  is, 
therefore,  endless  in  variety  and  fasci- 
nation. The  nearest  parallel  to  psychog- 
raphy, in  older  literature,  is  the  formal 
"characters"  drawn  by  great  historians, 
Tacitus,  Saint-Simon,  Clarendon,  and 
Gibbon.  But  these  sketches,  for  all 
their  brilliance  and  power,  arc  apt  to 
give  a  certain  rhetorical  effect,  arising 
from  the  lack  of  support  and  confirma- 
tion for  the  various  qualities  so  vividly 
grouped  together.  Psych<^raphy  en- 
deavours to  meet  this  diiHculty  by  illus- 
trating every  quality  with  striking  and 
telling  instances  of  speech  or  action. 

Neither  Mr,  Bradford  nor  Professor 
William  Lyon  Phelps  of  Yale  Univer- 
sity really  needs  an  introduction  to 
Bookman  readers.  Professor  Phelps's 
contributions  to  the  magazine  during 
the  coming  year  will  deal  with  "The 
Advance  of  the  English  Novel,"  At 
first  sight,  this  may  seem  like  a  subject 
that  has  been  discussed  very  frequently. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  done 
adequately  very  little,  if  at  all,  of  late 
years.     Professor  Phelps's  articles  will 


be  very  different  from  the  majority  of 
works  on  the  development  of  the  novel: 
the  majority  always  devoting  most  of 
the  time  and  space  to  the  early  and  long 
dead  authors,  and  then  hurrying  over 
the  recent  and  contemporary  with  a  few 
meaningless  generalities.  His  idea  is  to 
treat  the  early  novelists  as  briefly  as  is 
consistent  with  anything  like  adequacy; 
and  devote  most  of  the  space  to  recent 
developments — that  is,  within  the  last 
forty  years  or  so.  The  words  "English 
novel"  mean  "novel  in  English,"  as  the 
papers  will  give  conspicuous  attention 
to  American  novelists.  The  first  of 
these  papers,  of  which  there  are  to  be 
ten  in  all,  will  be  printed  in  the  October 
number  of  The  Bookman, 

As  we  have  said  Professor  Phelps 
needs  no  introduction.  But  these  bio- 
graphical notes  are  presented  as  a  kind 
of  "memoir  to  serve."  He  was  born 
January  2,  1865,  at  New  Haven,  Con- 
necticut. His  father  and  mother  were 
both  born  in  Connecticut  and  he  is  a 
lineal  descendant  of  William  Phelps, 
who  settled  in  Windsor,  Connecticut, 
in  1638.  He  was  named  after  his  great 
grandfather.  Colonel  William  Lyon  of 
the    American    Revolution.      He    was 
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graduated  from  the  Hartford  High 
School  and  took  his  B.A.  at  Yale  with 
special  honours  in  English  and  in  Phi- 
losophy in  1887.  For  ^^^  year  he  was 
an  instructor  in  Westminster  School, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  New  York.  He  took  the 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Yale 
in  1 89 1,  and  the  same  year  received  the 
degree  of  Master  of  Arts  from  Har- 
vard. He  was  married  to  Miss  Anna- 
bel Hubbard  at  Huron  City,  Michigan, 
in  1892.  From  1891-92  he  was  instruct- 
or in  English  at  Harvard.  From  1892 
to  1896  he  was  instructor  in  English  lit- 
erature at  Yale;  from  1896  to  1901  as- 
sistant professor  of  English  literature; 
and  in  1901  was  appointed  to  the  Lamp- 
son  Professorship  of  English  Literature. 
He  is  president  of  the  New  Haven  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.  He  is  vice-president 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Arts  ^nd 
Letters.  Mr.  Phelps  is  a  deacon  in  the 
Baptist  Church,  and  in  politics  he  is  a 
strong  Republican.  He  has  given  pub- 
lic lectures  on  literature  in  many  States 
of  the  Union,  and  besides  editing  a  long 
list  of  English  classics,  is  the  author  of 
the  following  books:  The  Beginnings 
of  the  English  Romantic  Movement, 
Boston,  1893;  The  Pure  Gold  of  Eng- 
lish Literature,  New  York,  1907;  A 
Dash  at  the  Pole,  Boston,  1909;  Essays 
on  Modern  Novelists,  New  York,  19 10; 
Essays  on  Russian  Novelists,  New  York, 
191 1 ;  Teaching  in  School  and  College, 
New  York,  191 2;  Essays  on  Books, 
New  York,  19 14;  Browning,  Indian- 
apolis, 191 5. 


•  • 


A  paper  of  unusual  interest  and  time- 
liness to  appear  in  the  September  issue 
of  The  Bookman  is  ^Trench  Litera- 
ture and  the  War"  from  the  pen  of 
Jules  Bois.  M.  Bois  has  been  in  the 
United  States  for  several  months,  has 
been  lecturing  before  women's  clubs  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  has  ad- 
dressed the  diplomatic  corps  in  Wash- 
ington. His  principal  subjects  have 
been  "Feminism"  and  the  "Relations  of 
France  and  America."  He  is  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  a  former  vice- 
president  of  the  Society  of  Men  of  Let- 


ters, and  of  the  Association  of  Literary 
Critics,  the  president  of  the  Felibres 
Idealistic  Society  of  Paris,  and  of  the 
French  Society  of  Psychical  Research. 
M.  Bois  is  also  the  representative  in  this 
country  of  Les  Annales,  Le  Gaulois, 
La  Revue  Hehdomadaine,  and  Le  Jour- 
nal.  Further  announcement  of  our  plans 
for  the  coming  year  will  be  made  in  the 
September  issue. 


•  •  • 


Here  are  two  post  cards  which  we 
have  received  from  Robert  W.  Service 

whose  Songs  of  a  Sour- 
Post  Cards  dough  and  Ballads  of  a 
and  Letter       Cheechako  won  him  the 

title  of  "the  Kipling  of 
the  Klondike";  and  who  has  been  suc- 
cessfully invading  the  field  of  the  novel- 
ist with  The  Pretender.  The  first  reads 
"Am  engaged  with  the  Second  French 
Army  Corps  at  the  front  as  a  driver  of 
a  motor  ambulance.  We  take  the  wound- 
ed right  from  the  trenches— often  under 
shell  and  rifle  fire — sleep  in  our  boots, 
eat  army  rations,  and  are  paid  one  cent  a 
day."  The  second  reads,  in  part:  "It's 
rather  interesting  here.  Yesterday  the 
'boches'  tried  to  'discover'  my  car  and 
the  nearest  shell  fell  twenty  yards  away. 
Another  of  the  ambulance  cars  was 
smashed  up,  but  fortunately,  the  driver 
was  not  in  place." 


•  •  • 


Then  there  is  a  letter  from  Frederick 
Palmer,  the  one  official  representative 
of  the  press  of  the  United  States  with 
the  British  army.  His  letter  is  dated 
June  1 2th  and  begins  with  the  words 
"I  am  off  to  the  front  again  in  the  morn- 
ing." Then,  discussing  a  projected 
book,  he  suggests  "With  Kitchener's 
Armies"  as  a  sub-title,  saying  that  he 
does  not  want  to  leave  out  what  he  saw 
of  the  Frenchies,  and  particularly  under 
the  Germans  in  Belgium.  "A  lot  of  the 
material  is  in  shape,"  he  continues,  "but 
if  we  are  to  make  the  title  'With  K's 
Army'  I  think  it  advisable  that  the  big 
effort  of  the  new  armies  which  must 
come  in  the  summer  for  a  decision  on 
the  Aisne  line  should  also  be  included. 
...  I  hope  to  get  down  to  the  Darde- 
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nelles  as  the  one  accredited  Amcncan 
correspondent,  in  the  official  car,  with 
the  British  Expeditionary  Force.  .  .  . 
Will  the  war  be  over  in  November?  I 
still  think  the  Germans  may  say  then: 
'You  sec  where  we  arc.  Will  you  call 
it  quits  and  go  back  to  the  ttatus  quo 
ante  or  do  you  prefer  to  dig  us  out  in  a 
siege  that  may  last  five  years?'  Every- 
body will  be  pretty  weary  when  they 
think  of  another  winter  in  the  trenches. 
But,  of  course,  all  parties  concerned  sa} 
they  will  fight  forever." 

The  subject  of  the  latest  monograph 
in  the  series  that  Messrs.  Doubleday, 
Q^g  Page     and     Company 

Stratton-Porter  '"'Y<=  'T"  issuing— a 
scncs  that  already  in- 
cludes Rudyard  Kipling,  O,  Henry, 
Frank  Norris,  Joseph  Conrad,  and 
Stewart  Edward  Whitc^is  Gene  Strat- 
ton-Porter, a  writer  who,  in  the  matter 
of  popularity,  at  least,  is  unquestionably 
very  near  the  apex  among  contempo- 
rary American  authors.  To  realise  the 
practical  appreciation  that  her  work 
with  bird,  flower,  and  moth,  and  the 
natural  wonders  of  the  Limbcrlost 
Swamp  has  received,  it  is  necessary  only 
to  glance  through  the  lists  that  have  ap- 
peared at  the  end  of  The  Bookman  for 
the  last  seven  or  eight  years.  Her  pub- 
lishers estimate  two  million  as  the  num- 
ber of  her  readers,  and  tell  us  that  there 
has  been  a  constant  stream  of  requests 
for  information  about  Mrs.  Stratton- 
Porter's  life  and  books.  But  she  did  not 
possess  what  has  been  called  "an  apti- 
tude for  personal  publicity."  Indeed, 
up  to  the  present,  she  has  discouraged 
quite  successfully  any  attempt  to  stress 
the  personal  note.  But  when  at  last  she 
was  persuaded  to  accede  to  the  demands 
for  information,  the  data  for  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  was  found  so  interest- 
ing in  itself  that  the  compiler  to  whom 
the  task  had  been  assigned  found  noth- 
ing to  do  beyond  adding  a  little  here 
and  there. 

It  is  a  very  pretty  picture  that  Mrs. 
Siratton-Porter  presents  of  the  Indiana 


life  of  her  parents.  Her  father,  Mark 
Stratton,  described  his  wife,  at  the  time 
of  their  marriage  as  a  "ninety-pound  bit . 
of  pink  porcelain,  pink  as  a  wild  rose, 
plump  as  a  partridge,  having  a  big  rope 
of  bright  brown  hair,  never  ill  a  day  in 


her  life,  and  bearing  the  loveliest  name 
ever  given  a  woman — Mary,"  He  fur- 
ther added  that  "God  fashioned  her 
heart  to  be  gracious,  her  body  to  be  the 
mother  of  children,  and  as  her  especial 
gift  of  Grace,  he  put  Flower  Magic 
into  her  fingers,"  The  story  differs 
from  most  stories  of  authors'  early 
lives.  Mark  Stratton  used  to  say  that 
he  would  rather  sec  a  child  of  his  the 
author  of  a  book  of  which  he  could  be 
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proud,  than  on  the  throne  of  England, 
which  was  the  strongest  way  he  knew 
to  express  himself.  His  very  first  earn- 
ings he  spent  for  a.  book ;  when  other 
men  rested,  he  read;  all  his  life  he  was 
a  student  of  extraordinarily  tenacious 
memory.  He  especially  loved  history: 
RoUand's,  Wilson's  Outlines,  Hume, 
Macaulay,  Gibbon,  Prescott,  and  Ban- 
croft, he  could  quote  from  all  of  them 
paragraphs  at  a  time,  contrasting  the 
views  of  different  writers  on  a  given 
event,  and  remembering  dates  with  un- 
failing accuracy.  "He  could  repeat  the 
entire  Bible,"  says  Mrs.  St  rat  ton -Porter, 
"giving  chapters  and  verses,  save  the 
books  of  Generations,  these  he  said  'were 
a  waste  of  grey  matter  to  learn.'  1 
never  knew  him  to  fail  telling  where  any 
verse  quoted  to  him  was  to  be  found  in 
the  Bible."  And  she  adds:  "I  was  al- 
most afraid  to  make  these  statements, 
although  there  are  many  living  who  can 
corroborate  them,  until  John  Muir  pub- 
lished the  story  of  his  boyhood  days,  and 
in  it  I  found  the  history  of  such  rearing 
as  was  my  father's,  told  of  as  the  custom- 
ary    thing     among     the     children     of 


Muir's  time;  and  I  have  referred  many 
inquirers  as  to  whether  this  feat  were 
possible,  to  the  Muir  book." 

As  a  child  the  author  had  very  few 
books.  The  markets  did  not  afford  the 
miracles  common  with  the  children  of 
to-day.  For  pictures  she  was  driven  to 
the  Bible,  dictionary,  historical  works, 
agricultural  papers,  and  medical  books 
about  cattle  and  sheep.  The  one  vol- 
ume in  which  her  heart  was  enrapt 
was  a  coUertion  of  masterpieces  of  fic- 
tion belonging  to  an  older  sister.  It 
contained  Paul  and  Virginia,  Undine, 
Picdola,  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress,  and  several  others 
she  soon  learned  by  heart,  and  the  read- 
ing and  re-reading  of  these  exquisitely 
expressed  and  conceived  stories  may  have 
done  much  in  forming  high  conceptions 
of  what  really  constitutes  literature  and 
in  furthering  the  lofty  ideals  instilled 
by  her  parents.  One  of  these  stories 
forms  the  basis  of  her  first  publicly 
recognised  literary  effort.  The  earliest 
impulse  to  write  came  in  her  school  days 
and  expressed  itself  in  a  rhapsodic  re- 
view of   Santine's  Picciola,  which  she 
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offered  as  a  substitute  for  the  paper  that  bours  Mrs.  Porter  managed  to  snatch 

she  was  to  have  written  on  "Mathe-  time  in  which  to  study  and  write.   Edi-   ' 

matical  Law."     Then  she  composed  a  tors  began  to  accept  what  she  sent  them 

volume  of  crude  verse,  fashioned  after  with  little  if  any  changes.     She  began 

the  metre  of  Meredith's  LucUe,  a  ro-  by  sending  photographic  and  natural  his- 

mantic  book  in  rhyme,  and  two  novels.  tory  hints  to  Recreation,  and  with  the 

•  •  •  first  instalment  was  asked  to  take  charge 

The   years   passed.     Marriage   came  of  a  department  and  furnish  material 

and  a  daughter,  and  from  her  other  la-  each  month,   for  which  she  was  to  be 
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paid  at  current  prices  in  high  grade 
photographic  material.  Some  idea  can 
be  formed  of  the  work  she  did  under 
this  arrangement  from  the  fact  that  she 
'had  over  one  thousand  dollars'  worth  of 
equipment  at  the  end  of  the  first  year. 
The  second  year  she  increased  this  by 
five  hundred,  and  then  accepted  a  place 
on  the  natural  history  staff  of  Outlook, 
working  closely  with  Mr.  Caspar  Whit- 
ney. After  a  year  of  this  helpful  ex- 
perience Mrs.  Porter  began  to  turn  her 
attention  to  what  she  called  "nature 
studies  sugar-coated  with  fiction."  Mix- 
ing some  childhood  facts  with  a  large 
degree  of  grown-up  fiction,  she  wrote 
a  little  story  entitled  Laddie,  The  Prin- 
cess, and  The  Pie, 


•  •  • 


Almost  furtively,  one  May  day,  Mrs. 
Porter  sent  that  little  story  forth  to  try 
its  fortune.  If  failure  was  in  store  she 
did  not  want  it  to  be  before  her  husband 
and  daughter.  All  summer  she  waited 
for  a  reply.  She  had  heard  that  it  did 
take  a  long  time  for  an  editor  to  read 
and  pass  on  matter  sent  him,  but  her 
waiting  did  seem  out  of  all  reason. 

Then  one  day  in  September  I  went  into 
our  store  on  an  errand  and  the  manager  said 
to  me:  "I  read  your  story  in  the  Metropoli- 
tan last  night.  It  was  great!  Did  you  ever 
write  any  fiction  before?" 

My  head  whirled,  but  I  had  learned  to 
keep  my  own  counsels,  so  I  said  as  lightly 
as  I  could,  while  my  heart  beat  until  I 
feared  he  could  hear  it:  "No.  Just  a  sim- 
ple little  thing  1  Have  you  any  spare  cop- 
ies?    My  sister  might  want  one." 

He  supplied  me,  so  I  hurried  home,  and 
shutting  myself  in  the  library,  I  sat  down 
to  look  my  first  attempt  at  fiction  in  the  face. 
I  quite  agreed  with  the  manager  that  it  was 
"great"  Then  I  wrote  Mr.  Maxwell  a  note 
telling  him  that  I  had  seen  jny  story  in  his 
magazine,  and  saying  that  I  was  glad  he 
liked  it  enough  to  use  it.  I  had  not  known 
a  letter  could  reach  New  York  and  bring 
a  reply  so  quickly  as  his  answer  came.  It 
was  a  letter  that  warmed  the  deep  of  my 
heart.  Mr.  Maxwell  wrote  that  he  liked  my 
story  very  much,  but  the  office  boy  had  lost 


or  destroyed  my  address  with  the  wrap- 
pings, so  after  waiting  a  reasonable  length 
of  time  to  hear  from  me,  he  had  illustrated 
it  the  best  he  could,  and  printed  it.  He 
wrote  that  so  many  people  had  spoken  to 
him  of  a  new,  fresh  note  in  it,  that  he  wished 
me  to  consider  doing  him  another  in  a  simi- 
lar vein  for  a  Christmas  leader  and  he  en- 
closed my  very  first  cheque  for  fiction. 

•  •  • 

So  Mrs.  Porter  wrote  "How  Laddie 
and  the  Princess  Spelled  Down  at  the 
Christmas  Bee,"  and,  encouraged  by  its 
success,  wrote  and  illustrated  a  story  of 
ten  thousand  words  which  she  sent  to 
the  Century.  Richard  Watson  Gilder 
advised  her  to  enlarge  it  to  book  size, 
which  she  did.  This  book  was  The 
Cardinal.  Following  Mr.  Gilder's  ad- 
vice, she  recast  the  tale,  and,  starting 
with  the  mangled  body  of  a  Cardinal 
some  marksman  had  left  in  the  road  she 
was  travelling,  in  a  fervour  of  love  for 
the  birds  and  indignation  at  the  hunter, 
she  told  the  Cardinal's  life  history  in 
these  pages.  Incidentally  neither  the 
author's  husband  nor  daughter  had  the 
slightest  idea  she  was  attempting  to 
write  a  book  until  jvork  had  progressed 
to  that  stage  where  she  could  not  make 
a  legal  contract  without  her  husband's 
signature.  Two  years  were  required  to 
secure  the  bird  studies  necessary  to  illus- 
trate The  Cardinal,  and  one  little  tail- 
piece almost  cost  the  author  her  life. 

•  •  •  * 

The  Cardinal  was  published  in  June 
of  1903.  In  October,  1904,  Freckles 
appeared.  In  the  course  of  her  work 
Mrs.  Porter  had  spent  every  other  day 
for  three  months  in  the  Limberlost 
Swamp,  making  a  series  of  studies  of  the 
nest  of  a  black  vulture.  Early  in  her 
married  life  she  had  met  a  Scotch  lum* 
berman,  who  told  her  of  the  swamp  and 
of  securing  fine  timber  there  for  Canad- 
ian shipbuilders,  and  later  when  she  had 
moved  to  within  less  than  a  mile  of  its 
northern  boundary,  she  met  a  man  who 
was  buying  curly  maple,  black  walnut, 
golden  oak,  wild  cherry,  and  other  wood 
extremely  valuable  for  a  big  furniture 
factory  in  Grand  Rapids.     There  was 
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one  particular  woman,  of  all  those  the 
author  worked  among,  'who  exercised 
herself  most  concerning  her.  It  was 
this  woman's  husband  who  drove  the 
stake  and  ploughed  around  the  killdecr 
nest  in  the  cornfield  to  save  it  for  the 
author;  and  he  did  many  other  acts  of 
kindness  without  understanding  exactly 
what  he  was  doing  or  why.  "Merely 
that  I  wanted  certain  things  was  enough 
for  those  people,"  writes  Mrs.  Porter. 
"Without  question  they  helped  me  in 
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every  way  their  big  hearts  could  suggest 
to  them,  because  they  loved  to  be  kind, 
and  to  be  generous  was  natural  with 
them.  The  woman  was  busy  keeping 
house  and  mothering  a  big  brood,  and 
every  living  creature  that  came  her  way, 
besides.  She  took  me  in,  and  I  put  her 
soul,  body,  red  head,  and  all,  into  Sarah 
Duncan.  The  lumber  and  furniture 
man  I  combined  in  McLean.  Freckles 
was  a  composite  of  certain  ideals  and 
my  own  field  experiences,  merged  with 
those  of  Mr.  Bob  Burdette  Black,  who, 
at  the  expense  of  much  time  and  careful 


work,  had  done  more  for  mc  than  any 
other  ten  men  afield.  The  Angel  was 
an  idealised  picture  of  my  daughter." 

In  1906,  having  seen  a  few  of  Mrs. 
Porter's  studies  of  bird  life,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Bok  telegraphed  the  author-  asking 
her  to  meet  him  in  Chicago.  She  had 
a  big  portfolio  of  fine  prints  from  plates 
for  which  she  had  gone  to  the  last  ex- 
tremity of  painstaking  care,  and  the  re- 
sult was  an  order  from  Mr.  Bok  for  a 
six  months'  series  in  the  Ladies  Home 
Journal  of  the  author's  best  bird  stud- 
ies accompanied  by  descriptions  of  how 
she  secured  them.  This  material  was 
later  put  in  book  form  under  the  title. 
What  I  Have  Done  with  Birds,  and  is 
regarded  as  authoritative  on  the  subject 
of  bird  photography  and  bird  life,  for 
in  truth  it  covers  every  phase  of  the  life 
of  the  birds  described,  and  contains 
much  of  other  nature  subjects.  By  this 
time  Mrs.  Porter  had  made  a  contract 
with  her  publishers  to  alternate  her 
books.  She  agreed  to  do  a  nature  book 
for  love,  and  then,  by  ^ay  of  compro- 
mise, a  piece  of  nature  work  spiced  with 
enough  fiction  to  tempt  her  class  of 
readers.  In  this  way  she  hoped  that 
they  would  absorb  enough  of  the  nature 
work  while  reading  the  fiction  to  send 
them  afield,  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
in  their  minds  her  picture  of  what  she 
considers  the  only  life  worth  living. 
She  was  still  assured  that  only  a  straight 
novel  would  "pay,"  but  she  was  living, 
meeting  all  her  expenses,  giving  her 
family  many  luxuries,  and  saving  a  lit- 
tle sum  for  a  rainy  day  she  foresa^v  on 
her  horoscope.  To  be  comfortably 
clothed  and  fed,  to  have  time  and  tools 
for  her  work,  is  all  she  ever  has  asked 
of  life. 

In  August  of  1909  two  books  on 
which  Mrs.  Porter  had  been  working 
for  years  culminated  at  the  same  time: 
a  nature  novel,  and  a  straight  nature 
book.  The  novel  was,  in  a  way,  a  con- 
tinuation of  Freckles,  filled  as  usual 
with  wood  lore,  but  more  concerned 
with  moths  than   birds.     Mrs.   Porter 
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had  been  finding  and  picturing  exquisite 
big  night  flyers  during  several  years  of 
field  work  among  the  birds,  and  from 
what  she  could  have  readily  done  with 
them  she  saw  how  it  would  be  possible 
for  a  girr  rightly  constituted  and  en- 
vironed to  make  a  living,  and  a  good 
one,  at  such  work.  So  was  conceived 
A  Girl  of  the  Limberlost.  "This  comes 
fairly  close  to  my  idea  of  a  good  book,** 
she  writes.  "No  possible  harm  can  be 
done  any  one  in  reading  it.  The  book 
can,  and  does,  present  a  hundred  pic- 
tures that  will  draw  any  reader  in  closer 
touch  with  nature  and  the  Almighty, 
my  primal  object  in  each  line  I  write. 
The  human  side  of  the  book  is  as  close 
a  character  study  as  I  am  capable  of 
making.  I  regard  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Comstock  as  the  best  thought-out  and 
the  cleanest-cut  study  of  human  nature 
I  have  so  far  been  able  to  do.  Perhaps 
the  best  justification  of  my  idea  of  this 
book  came  to  me  recently  when  I  re- 
ceived an  application  from  the  Presi- 
dent for  permission  to  translate  it  into 
Arabic,  as  the  first  book  to  be  used  in 
an  effort  to  introduce  our  methods  of 
nature  study  into  the  College  of  Cairo.'* 


•  •  • 


In  191 1  two  more  books  for  which 
Mrs.  Porter  had  gathered  material  for 
long  periods  came  to  a  conclusion  on  the 
same  date:  Music  of  the  Wild  and  The 
Harvester,  The  latter  of  these  was  a 
nature  novel;  the  other  a  frank  nature 
book,  filled  with  all  out-doors — a  special 
study  of  the  sounds  one  hears  in  fields 
and  forests,  and  photographic  reproduc- 
tions of  the  musicians  and  their  instru- 
ments. The  idea  of  The  Harvester  was 
suggested  to  the  author  by  an  editor  who 
wanted  a  magazine  article,  with  human 
interest  in  it,  about  the  ginseng  diggers 
in  her  part  of  the  country.  Mr.  Porter 
had  bought  ginseng  for  years  for  a  drug 
store  he  owned;  there  were  several  peo- 
ple he  knew  still  gathering  it  for  mar- 
ket, and  growing  it  was  becoming  a 
good  business  all  over  the  country.  Mrs. 
Porter  learned  from  the  United  States 
Pharmacopceia  and  from  various  other 
sources  that  the  drug  was  used  mostly 


by  the  Chinese,  and  with  a  wholly  mis- 
taken idea  of  its  properties.  The  strong- 
est thing  any  medical  work  will  say  for 
ginseng  is  that  it  is  "a  very  mild  and 
soothing  drug."  It  seems  that  the  Chi- 
nese buy  and  use  it  in  enormous  quan- 
tities, in  the  belief  that  it  is  a  remedy  for 
almost  every  disease  to  which  humanity 
IS  heir;  that  it  will  'prolong  life,  and 
that  it  is  a  wonderful  stimulant.  An- 
cient medical  works  make  this  state* 
ment,  laying  special  emphasis  upon  its 
stimulating  qualities.  The  drug  does 
none  of  these  things.  Instead  of  being 
a  stimulant,  it  comes  closer  to  a  seda- 
tive. This  investigation  set  the  author 
on  the  search  for  other  herbs  that  now 
are  or  might  be  grown  as  an  occupation. 
Then  came  the  idea  of  a  man  who 
should  grow  these  drugs  professionally, 
and  of  the  sick  girl  healed  by  them.  "I 
could  have  gone  to  work  and  started  a 
drug  farm  myself,**  remarks  Mrs.  Por- 
ter, "with  exactly  the  same  profit  and 
success  as  the  Harvester.*' 


•  •  • 


In  a  foreword  to  Will  Dyson *s  Kul- 
tur  Cartoons,  of  which  two  are  here 

reproduced,  Mr.  H.  G. 
Kultur  Wells  writes  in  high  ap- 

Cartoons  preciation    of    the    artist 

and  his  work.  "Mr.  Dy- 
son,** writes  Mr.  Wells,  "perceives  in 
militaristic  monarchy  and  national  pride 
a  threat  to  the  world,  to  civilisation  and 
all  that  he  holds  dear,  and  straightway 
he  sets  about  to  slay  it  with  his  pencil 
as  I,  if  I  could,  would  kill  it  with  my 
pen.  In  Kultur  Cartoons  Mr.  Dyson 
takes  a  figure  based  on  the  Kaiser,  but 
essentially  a  symbol,  on  which  to  con- 
centrate his  hatred  of  the  foolish  assump- 
tions, the  cruel  vanities,  the  vile  waste 
of  opportunity,  the  perversion  and  de- 
struction, which  is  his  case  against  mili- 
tant monarchy.  I  could  wish  he  were 
given  the  task  of  the  Kaiser's  court 
painter,  for  indeed  he  would  make  a 
record  that  would  kill  regal  ambition  to 
the  very  end  of  time.  And  supporting 
the  Dysonised  Kaiser  is  a  German  figure 
of  fat  foolishness.  You  may  argue  that 
it  libels  the  dignity  and  intelligence  of 
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the  loyal  and  able  staff  at  Berlin  and 
the  nature  of  German  loyalty,  but  Mr, 
Dyson  will  never  believe  you.  He  has 
penetrated  deeper.  The  folly  and  the 
dulness  of  spirit  must  be  there;  loyalty 
to  evil  things  is  the  revelation  of  a  kin- 
dred evil,  'What  business  had  you  Ger- 
mans with  loyalty  and  obedience?'  he 
would  say.  'Yoiir  business  under  this 
stuff  was  revolution,'  And  as  the  work 
of  this  clumsy  devil  to  whom  Europe 
has  given  herself  over,  look  at  his  cari- 
cature of  apes  in  an  xroplane  dropping 


bombs,  or  of  Kultur  being  told  to  fetch 
the  warrior's  boots.  Was  there  ever  a 
completer  and  juster  repudiation  of  the 
belligerent  theory  of  life?" 

Few  of  us  take  very  seriously  books 
like  fVhat  I  Found  Out  in  the  House  of 

a  German  Prince  of  last 
Romance         or   Dr.   Armgaard    Karl 

Graves's  The  Secret!  of 
the  Hohenzollerns  of  this  week,  or  the 
book  in  similar  vein  that  is  due  next 
week  or  the  week  after  at  the  latest. 


DESPATCHES  FROM  BELGIUM — THE  GEHKRAL  (DICTATING  TO  BERLIN)  :  "TWO-THIUM 
OF  OUH  TASK  OF  TERRORISING  THE  MEN,  THE  WOMEN,  AND  THE  CHILDREN  Of 
BELGIUM    IS  ALREADY   COMPLETED^IT  REMAINS  ONLY  TO  INCLUDE  THE   MEN" 
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But  most  of  us,  if  quite  honest,  will  con- 
fess to  finding  them  a  source  of  very 
genuine  entertainment.  We  regard  these 
books  as  romantic  fiction,  of  a  kind 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  spiced :  as  the 
historical  novels  of  the  present,  in  which 
the  action  cannot  be  too  swift,  or  the  in- 
trigue too  aristocratic.  The  purveyors  of 
this  form  of  reading  matter  should, 
and  usually  do,  follow  the  example  of 
the  author  of  Walter  Lorraine,  and  pro- 
mote all  the  corporals  to  be  majors,  all 
the  line  officers  to  the  General  Staff,  all 
the  commoners  to  be  counts,  or  barons, 


all  the  little  nobility  to  be  serene  high- 
nesses; while  if  some  mysterious  figure 
with  long  cloak  and  covered  face  stalks 
across  the  scene,  of  course  it  must  be 
Imperial  Majesty  itself.  Take  the  at- 
titude of  posterity  toward  the  great 
enigmas  of  history.  Learned  and  un- 
imaginative investigators  like  M. 
Funck-Brentano  have  satisfied  them- 
selves that  the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask 
was  a  certain  comparatively  obscure 
Italian  diplomat.  But  as  it  does  not 
matter  much  now,  it  is  romantically  so 
much  pleasanter  to  think  of  him  as  the 
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suppressed  twin  brother  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  the  progenitor  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. 


•  •  • 


Of  course,  and  perhaps  unfortunately, 
these  historical  novelists  of  the  present 
are  somewhat  limited  in  their  invention. 
A  century  or  so  hence  it  will  be  quite 
possible  to  picture  "Lui"  as  being  kid- 
napped in  the  midst  of  his  entourage  in 
Potsdam,  packed  in  a  box  with  breath- 
ing holes,  after  the  manner  in  which 
D'Artagnan  handled  General  Monk, 
and  -freighted  to  the  Mercedes  Paris 
agency  in  the  Avenue  de  la  Grande 
Armee,  in  an  upper  room  of  which  en- 
sued the  famous  interview  with  M. 
Delcasse.  But  even  now  fiction  pur- 
porting to  be  fact  does  not  hesitate  to 
take  the  German  Kaiser  to  la  ville  lu- 
miere,  to  enjoy  himself  or  to  intrigue, 
while  a  false  Emperor  rides  in  state 
down  the  Linden,  just  as  Rudolf  Rassen- 
dyl  held  the  throne  in  Strelsaus  while 
the  real  king  was  Black  Michael's  pris- 
oner, chained  to  a  wall  in  a  dungeon  in 
the  Castle  of  Zenda.  In  What  I  Found 
Out  in  the  House  of  a  German  Prince 
there  was  introduced  a  photograph 
showing  Wilhelm  under  the  Arch  of 
Triumph.  In  Dr.  Graves's  book  the 
note  struck  is  infinitely  more  dramatic. 
In  full  view  the  pretended  Kaiser  starts 
on  a  hunting  trip.  At  the  same  time 
three  men  enter  a  compartment  in  the 
Berlin-Paris  Express.  Arrived  in  Paris 
they  leisurely  descend  from  their  coupe 
and,  mingling  with  the  throng  of  in- 
coming and  outgoing  passengers,  are  met 
by  a  stranger  who  conducts  them  to  the 
hostelry  of  the  Golden  Heart  in  the  Rue 
de  la  Paix.  There,  in  a  locked  room, 
the  following  takes  place: 

WedcII  stepped  forward  saying,  "Count 
Hoheneck,  permit  me  to  present  Monsieur 
Joseph  Caillaux." 

The  Frenchman,  who  was  soon  after  to 
become  Prime  Minister  of-  France,  stepped 
forward  and  making  a  deep  obeisance,  said, 
".  .  .  Your  Majesty " 

"My  dear  Caillaux,  I  prefer  to  be  known 
as  the  Count  of  Hoheneck,"  replied  the  per- 


sonage sitting  on  the  sofa.  "Come  and  sit 
here  beside  me.  Count,  ypu  get  yourself  a 
chair." 

In  this  dingy  back  parlour  William  H» 
Joseph  Caillaux  and  Count  Botho  von 
Wedell  were  closeted  for  more  than  t^o 
hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time  Caillaux 
quietly  left  the  hotel  by  a  side  entrance. 

That  evening  the  Count  of  Hoheneck, 
contrary  to  the  succinct  advice  of  Count 
Wedell  and  the  fervid  pleading  of  M.  Cail- 
laux, insisted  on  seeing  something  of  Paris 
by  night  In  the  Bal  Tabarain,  one  of  ttie 
places  visited,  the  Count  Hoheneck,  not- 
withstanding  his    very    excellent   disguise 

the  Kaiser's  hair  was  dyed  and  his  mous- 
tache waxed  in  the  French  fashion  down   to 
a  point — ^was  recognised  by  a  staff  reporter 
of    The   Figaro,   who    promptly    traced    the 
Emperor    to    his    place    of    residence    and 
through  clever  investigation  found  out  that 
M.  Caillaujt:  had  also  been  seen  leaving  this 
particular    hotel.     The    accidental    recogni- 
tion   of   the   Emperor   by   this    reporter    re- 
sulted in  the  death  of  M.  Calmette  a  few 
years  later,  an  incident  that  will  go  down 
in    annals    as    one   of    the    most   interesting 
crimes — from  the   point  of  world   politics — 
ever  committed. 


•   • 


As  in  professed  fiction,  in  these  books 
the  old  adage  of  cherchez  la  femme  holds 
good.  In  Dumas's  novel  it  was  the 
sinister  Milady  de  Winter  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  seduction  of  Felton  and 
the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham. To  a  woman's  light  word  Dr. 
Graves  ascribes  the  war  of  1870,  and  in 
a  woman  scorned  he  professes  to  see  one 
of  the  reasons  for  Great  Britain's  par- 
ticipation in  the  present  world  conflict. 
The  first  woman  was  the  Empress  Eu- 
genie, who  was  sent  by  Napoleon  III  to 
attend,  as  his  representative,  the  cere- 
monies that  accompanied  the  opening  of 
the  Suez  Canal,  and  in  Egypt  started  a 
flirtation  with  the  Crown  Prince  of 
Prussia,  later  the  Emperor  Frederick 
III.  On  returning  to  Prussia,  the 
Crown  Prince  found  ways  of  getting  to 
Paris  many  times,  of  course  always  trav- 
elling incognito.  On  one  of  these  oc- 
casions Eugenie,  who  had  grown  tired 
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of   his   attentions,    gave   him    the   cold 
shoulder. 

It  was  at  one  of  those  magnificent  semi- 
private  balls  at  the  Tuileries  that  she  re- 
fused to  dance  with  the  Crown  Prince,  who 
for  the  time  being  was  known  as  the  Comte 
de  Bourg.  Somewhat  astounded  at  the  sud- 
den change  in  attitude,  the  Crown  Prince 
insisted  that  she  dance.  She  replied  over 
her  shoulder,  "Who  is  the  Comte  de  Bourg 
that  he  thinks  he  can  compel  the  Empress 
of  the  French?" 

"Comte  de  Bourg  to-night  cannot  compel 
anybody,"  the  Prince  replied  in  a  passion, 
"but  Frederick  of  Prussia  can  and  will." 

"Alone,  monsieur?"  came  the  taunting 
query. 

"No,  madame;  if  need  be,  at  the  head  of 
a  million  men." 

•  •  • 

The  English  lady  in  the  case  made 
out  by  Dr.  Graves  was  the  Honourable 
Mrs.  Keppel,  the  time  Cowes  Week, 
1904,  and  the  place  Sir  Thomas  Lip- 
ton's  yacht,  where  the  Emperor  and 
King  Edward  were  guests.  Wilhclm 
was  bragging  over  the  victory  of  his 
yacht  Meteor.  Mrs.  Keppel  incurred 
the  Kaiser's  displeasure  by  her  witti- 
cisms. "Huh,  madame,"  he  said,  "by 
all  accounts  you  ought  to  know  more  of 
sailors  than  sails!" 

Mortified  to  tears,  the  lady  rose  and  with 
characteristic  English  dignity  withdrew. 
King  Edward,  who  was  talking  to  Sir 
Thomas  on  another  part  of  the  deck,  had 
noticed  that  something  displeasing  had  oc- 
curred. On  being  told  the  circumstances,  he 
called  his  nephew  into  the  chart  house  and 
evidently  gave  him  an  avuncular  piece  of 
his  mind.  At  all  events,  the  Kaiser  next 
morning  left  in  a  huff.  At  the  time  there 
was  much  speculation  as  to  the  misunder- 
standing between  the  two  royal  houses.  This 
incident,  however,  is  the  real  cause  for  the 
widened  breach  between  King  Edward  and 
Wilhelm  II.  The  Hon.  Mrs.  Keppel  and 
her  clique  had  a  great  deal  of  influence 
with  King  Edward  and  his  court  She  be- 
came the  implacable  enemy  of  the  Kaiser's. 
The  result  of  this  animosity  is  felt  to  this 
day,  for  Earl  Grey,  the  Secretary  of  Foreign 


Affairs  in  England,  was  one  of  her  proteges 
and  in  every  way  he  shared  her  intense 
hatred  of  all  things  German. 


•  •  • 


PhUlips'8 

PoBthumous 

Novel 


Unusual  interest  attaches  to  the  long- 
deferred    serial    publication    of    David 

Graham  Phillips's  mas- 
sive novel,  Susan  Len- 
nox, Her  Fall  and 
Rise.  In  fact  the  delay 
in  launching  this  story  has  led  to  a  con- 
siderable discussion  of  the  reasons.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Susan  Lennox  was 
contracted  for  as  a  serial  immediately 
after  the  tragic  and  lamented  death  of 
the  author  in  191 1.  It  was  the  high- 
tide  of  the  so-called  "white  slave"  ten- 
dency both  in  sociology  and  literature. 
The  editors  expected  to  capitalise  this 
tendency  in  a  sensational-  way.  Yet 
Phillips,  with  that  almost  uncanny  fore- 
sight of  his,  had  anticipated  the  whole 
sex  movement  ten  years  before  when  he 
planned  and  began  the  novel.  He  was 
always  ahead  of  his  times. 


•  •  • 


The  "white  slave"  emotion  subsided; 
public  interest  turned  to  something  else 
and  the  editors  who  contracted  for  Susan 
deferred  the  publicatioa  from  time  to 
time.  They  feared  that  its  frankness 
might  be  misunderstood.  But  the  story 
is  now  in  its  third  installment  and  is 
causing  much  talk.  Instead  of  being 
shocked  readers  seem  to  be  drawn  to  this 
characterisation  of  a  woman  whose  in- 
tegrity rose  supreme  over  her  sometime 
sordid  environment.  Susan  Lennox  is 
a  novel  of  more  than  three  hundred 
thousand  words,  a  work  of  truly  Bal- 
zacian  proportions.  It  revives  the  good 
old  tradition  of  the  two-volume  story. 
Phillips  worked  on  this  novel  for  ten 
years.  During  this  time  he  produced  not 
less  than  eight  other  novels  and  various 
short  stories.  Yet  he  never  lost  sight 
of  Susan,  to  which  he  had  dedicated  the 
very  best  that  was  in  him.  To  him  it 
was  the  "great  work."  No  matter  what 
he  happened  to  be  writing,  he  would  put 
it  aside  and  take  up  Susan  for  a  stretch. 
The  story  was  always  calling  to  him. 
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FACSIMILE    OF   A   PAGE   OF   THE    MANUSCRIPT  OF    "sUSAN    LENNOX" 


The  facsimile  of  the  manuscript  here- 
with reproduced — a  page  from  one  of 
the  closing  chapters — shows  the  small 
chirography  of  the  novelist.  He  inva- 
riably wrote  with  a  lead  pencil  on  rough 
yellow  paper.  This  first  draft  was  cop- 
ied on  the  typewriter  with  wide  spac- 
ing and  was  then  revised  and  again  and 
again.  Phillips  was  one  of  the  most 
painstaking  of  workers  and  many  of  the' 
chapters  in  Susan  were  written  and  re- 
written a  score  of  times.  The  impres- 
sion that  Phillips  got  the  idea  for  Susan 
when  he  was  a  reporter  on  the  New 
York  Sun  is  wrong.  The  inspiration 
for  the  story  came  to  him  some  years 
ago  in  his  native  town  of  Madison,  In- 
diana. There  he  saw  a  beautiful  young 
girl  sitting  disconsolate  on  a  farm  wagon 
alongside  the  country  lout  that  she  had 
been  forced  to  marry.  She  was  a  pic- 
ture of  wistful  and  tragic  loveliness  and 
it  haunted  him  ever  afterwards.  This 
girl  was  the  original  of  "Susan."  Phil- 
lips always  said  that  she'  was  the  finest 
character  he  had  ever  painted.  She  was 
his  favourite  heroine.  In  painting  the 
parable  of  the  woman  of  the  streets  he 


had  a  prototype  in  the  most  widely  read 

of  all  books. 

•  •  • 

We  congratulate  The  Nation  on  its 
fine   Semi-Centennial   Number  of  July 

8th,  and  on  the  fifty  years 
The   Nation    of  dignified  service  which 

that  issue  commemorates. 
Special  contributions  to  the  number  arc 
from  W.  C.  Brownell,  who  writes  of 
"The  Nation  from  the  Inside";  Lord 
Bryce,  who  tells  of  his  recollections  of 
E.  L.  Godkin  and  W.  P.  Garrison; 
Henry  James,  "The  Founding  of  The 
Nation';  Henry  Holt,  who  recalls  his 
relations  with  The  Nation  in  its  early 
days  and  his  friendship  with  E.  L.  God- 
kin  ;  Charles  C.  Nott,  "Reminiscences  of 
an  Octogenarian" ;  Basil  L.  Gildersleeve, 
"The  Hazards  of  Reviewing";  A.  V. 
Dicey,  "An  English  Scholar's  Appre- 
ciation of  Godkin";  Oswald  Garrison 
Villard,  "The  Nation  and  its  Owner- 
ship"; Arthur  G.  Sedgwick,  "The  Na- 
tion's Critics";  Gustav  Pollak,  ''The 
Nation  and  its  Contributors";  George 
Haven  Putnam,  "Fifty  Years  of  Books"; 
William  Roscoe  Thayer,  "Historical 
Writing,"  and  Edwin  Lawrence  God- 
kin, "Former  Editors  of  The  Nation/' 


THE  CABARET  DANCER 

BY  ARLITA  DODGE 

THE  GILT  CAF^ 

Past  midnight,  ere  to  tardy  dreams 

The  sea  of  diners  ebbs  away, 
Turn  of  the  human  tide  that  streams 

Each  evening  to  the  Gilt  Cafe. 
Deep-drained,  the  hollow  wine-cup  seems 

Ta  mirage  some  ill-ending  play; 
Through  rings  of  smoke  the  white  slab  gleams 

Where  once  a  crouching  Venus  lay. 
A  jester  makes  his  last  appeal; 

A  noisy  coin  clicks  on  the  bar; 
There  crushes  heavily  a  heel 

Upon  a  smouldering  cigar. 
A  silken  swish  upon  the  sill, 

A  languid  kiss  on  the  lifeless  air. 
And  the  empty  cabaret  is  still 

Save  for  a  lonely  dancer  there. 

THE  DANCER 

Buried  beneath  a  great  dark  palm, 

Wan  as  the  last  grey  gleam  of  day. 
Brooded  the  dancer;  on  her  arm 

Her  face  like  some  cold  frostflower  lay. 
Her  bodice  scarcely  seemed  to  stir 

Above  her  wintry  breasts  of  snow ; 
So  cold  Diana's  draperies  were, 

Fashioned  by  Phidias  long  ago. 
It  seemed  the  marble  slab,  that  still 

Stood  tenantless,  must  yearn  to  call 
And  lure  her  to  arise  and  fill 

Its  long  deserted  pedestal. 
So  Anguish  chills.    Weighted,  her  heart 

Seemed  scarce  to  beat;  her  eyes  beheld 
Only  the  vanished  joy  her  art 

By  Its  own  power  had  dispelled. 
Without,  the  voices  throbbed  or  failed. 

Or  broke  in  song;  no  echo  came 
To  where  the  spent,  white  dancer  quailed 

And  dwelt  upon  her  lover's  shame. 

His  lips  had  framed  last  night  the  word 

His  eyes  had  asked  her  long  ago. 
When  only  quivering  pulses  stirred 

To  answer  that  it  might  be  so. 
To-night  she  came  to  lay  before 

His  feet  her  sheaf  of  wisdom,  grown 
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Through  eager  years,  h?r  hard-won  lore, 

To  crown  his  great  love  with  her  own. 
AH  the  dark  days  had  held  of  pain 

Should  lift  her  up,  she  dreamed,  more  fair, 
As  tender  birches  bent  with  rain 

Rise  into  stainless  upper  air.  1 

For  her  to-night  the  House  of  Mirth  I 

Became  a  sacred  trysting-place, 
A  bit  of  consecrated  earth 

Where  love  might  meet  them  face  to  face; 
Where  eloquence  of  feet  and  form 

Might  spell  what  dumb  lips  might  not  say, 
Impetuous  as  the  sun-shot  storm 

Interpreting  the  April  day. 

She  raised  her  speaking  face  to  his. 

Beatified,  as  she  began. 
Her  Vision  of  the  Vista'd  Years, 

Her  Epic  of  the  Race  of  Man. 
She  moved  a  tender,  flowery  form 

Of  wondrous  contours,  in  her  eyes 
The  light  of  love,  and  on  her  brow 

A  peace  like  Dawn  in  Paradise. 
Like  spindrift  borne  before  the  gale, 

By  passion  carried  to  her  goal. 
She  told  on  winged  feet  the  tale 

Of  all  that  Love  had  taught  her  soul. 
When  half  her  steps  were  threaded  through 

She  sought,  in  vain,  her  lover's  glance; 
It  failed  her,  and  a  voice  she  knew 

Cried,  "Let  us  go — she  cannot  dance." 
Her  lover  went,  and  like  a  spring 

That  fails  because  its  fount  is  dry, 
The  great  dance  lost  its  rhythmic  swing. 

The  lovely  rhythm  seemed  to  die. 
A  helpless  marionette,  she  lagged 

On  leaden  feet,  she  raised  a  hand 
To  stay  the  players,  her  powers  flagged — 

She  could  not  make  them  understand. 

Ending,  she  shrank  from  sight  of  men 

As  little  hunted  creatures  cower 
Deep  into  covert;  no  human  ken 

Might  know  the  anguish  of  that  hour. 
In  solitude  she  sought  in  vain 

Some  balm  upon  her  wounds  to  pour; 
Hidden  by  palms,  she  probed  her  pain 

Deep  and  unpitying  to  its  core. 
Love,  that  can  only  stir  the  heart 

To  swifter  beat  of  blood  in  some, 
Had  hallowed  her  to  speak  through  Art 

And  found  her  lover's  spirit — dumb. 
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He  loved  a  shoulder's  gleam,  the  glance 

Of  her  swift  limbs,  her  droop  and  swing, 
And  yet  he  could  not  love  the  dance 

That  was  her  spirit's  offering. 

So  might  one  love  the  lips  that  part 

To  pour  rare  notes  of  music  forth. 
Yet  scorn  the  singer's  lyric  art 

That  deep  within  her  gave  them  birth. 
Since  it  was  so,  since  Passion  bore 

A  torch  to  light  her  to  Defeat, 
The  airs  she  loved  should  know  no  more 

The  transport  of  her  dancing  feet. 
Never  again  might  flowers  fall 

From  eager,  open  palms  like  rain, 
Nor  hoarse,  contralto  voices  call, 

Begging  of  her  to  dance  again. 

But  when  her  Agony  had  reigned 

The  watches  of  the  midnight  through. 
The  sudden  solitude  regained 

Some  spell  to  stir  her  soul  anew. 
A  last  guest  left  ajar  the  door 

Whose  tawdry,  well-worn  threshold  Sin 
Had  hurried  after  Beauty  o'er. 

And  Silence,  stately,  entered  in. . 
Benignantly,  the  Presence  fell 

Her  tortured  being  o'er, 
Some  holy  healing  in  its  spell; 

The  deft  feet  yearned  to  dance  once  more. 
No  breath  of  praise  should  urge  her  on, 

Nor  any  living  thing  applaud. 
The  epic  man  had  dared  to  scorn 

She  dedicated  to  her  God. 

THE  DANCE 

Leaving  her  covert  in  the  gloom, 

She  lifts  her  unshod  foot,  and  lo — 
There  capers  down  the  empty  room 

A  figure  out  of  long  ago. 
Tossing  on  high  a  scarlet  sash, 

She  is  the  Ages'  earliest  heir; 
The  full  lips  part  and  the  dark  eyes  flash 

Like  diamonds  in  a  harlot's  hair. 
For  a  race  that  neither  sows  nor  reaps. 

In  the  joyless  glee  of  a  heart  unwrung. 
She  moves  at  first  in  bounds  and  leaps. 

As  satyrs  danced  when  the  world  was  young. 

Her  gladness  fails;  a  laboured  pose 

With  a  conscious  swaying  to  and  fro 
And  the  burdened  look  of  one  who  knows 
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Tell  of  a  sudden  weight  of  woe. 
*Tis  a  dance  of  law,  a  measured  tread 

To  a  muffled  drum  that  is  drawing  near, 
As  marching  millions  bear  their  dead 

To  homes  of  grief  from  fields  of  fear. 
A  pause  for  breath.     In  the  hush  of  night 

A  watchman  bids  her  to  begone. 
And  passes,  flicking  out  the  light. 

But  the  dancer,  spellbound,  dances  on. 

She  has  conquered  now.    Her  lids  scarce  part ; 

Her  siren  smile  is  worn  to  please; 
She  almost  crawls  in  the  finished  art 

Of  glissade  steps  of  sinuous  ease. 
She  is  the  languorous,  floating  form 

Of  a  bird  that  drifts  on  a  dreamy  wing; 
She  is  the  sensuous  sway  of  the  swarm 

When  love-drunk  bees  in  the  ether  swing. 
She  is  the  pawn  the  gods  employ 

To  checkmate  conquering  kings  by  guile; 
She  is  the  Fate  of  Falling  Troy, 

The  dark  enchantress  of  the  Nile. 
As  round  a  ship  becalmed  will  droop 

Sails  that  the  winds  refuse  to  fill. 
Till  seagulls  to  her,  wondering,  troop 

To  see  the  big,  white  ship  so  still. 
Her  draperies  shroud  her — ^some  strange  spell 

Seems  to  possess  her  outstretched  arm; 
A  languid  gesture,  and  it  fell — 

An  empire  perished  in  her  palm. 

So  Rome  lies  low,  a  splendour  spent. 

And  when  she  stirs  to  dance  once  more. 
The  dancer's  footsteps  seem  intent 

Upon  some  art  unknown  before. 
She  seeks  with  evil  things  to  cope. 

Fell  figures  menacing  the  room, 
Elusive  and  bereft  of  hope. 

Through  unlit  centuries  of  gloom. 

They  vanish  with  their  dread  convoy 

Of  grief  and  fear;  fair  shapes  arise; 
She  looks  into  a  world  of  joy 

And  wonder  dawns  in  her  sweet  eyes. 
Her  smiles  go  tripping  in  and  out 

Through  lids  half  shut  and  lashes  curled; 
She  stands  on  tiptoe  stretching  out 

White  hands  of  welcome  to  the  world. 
One  circle  of  her  lithe  form  shows 

Discovery's  haltless  caravan 
Trailing  across  the  unplumbed  snows 

The  inquiescent  soul  of  man. 
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A  gesture  of  her  arm  reveals 

The  sway  of  Science;  Thought  is  King, 
And  Force  a  vanquished  vassal  kneels 

Beneath  the  sceptre,  grovelling. 
She  weaves  wide  circles  round  the  room, 

She  halts,  she  waves  her  arms  on  high, 
She  dips  into  the  sea  of  gloom 

Like  seagulls  when  they  learn  to  fly. 
Her  glad  abandonment  outruns 

Her  utmost  power  to  portray; 
So  danced  the  loveliest  of  the  Huns 

When  Rome  in  ruins  round  her  lay. 
And  then,  at  pause,  her  dark  eye  broods 

On  shadows  threatening  the  sun; 
She  weighs  in  troubled  attitudes 

The  sands  of  sorrow  yet  unrun; 
The  discord  shrieking  through  the  song 

Of  birds  that  carol  to  their  mates; 
The  ugly  faces  in  the  throng  ^ 

Of  human  Greeds  and  Grafts  and  Hates. 
The  wreckage,  as  the  nations  strive 

In  homicidal  woes, 
The  turmoil  in  the  warring  hive 

Where  poison  out  yf  nectar  flows. 
And  as  the  tragic  vision  ends 

That  darkens  over  history's  ken. 
Her  knee  in  supplication  bends. 

Her  hand,  uplifted,  prays  for  men. 

Meanwhile,  belated  moonshine  pours 

In  weird,  nocturnal  play. 
Athwart  the  dun,  deserted  floors. 

The  flood  of  its  uncertain  day. 
Where  Venus  once  voluptuous  smiled 

In  dim,  Olympian  repose. 
In  drifts  of  pallid  glory  piled 

The  cool  white  wohder  shifts  and  flows. 
The  dancer  stirs — the  moonlit  zone. 

Diaphanous  and  elfin  fair. 
Entices  her;  the  empty  throne 

Calls  to  the  suppliant  prone  in  prayer. 
She  mounts  up  to  the  beckoning  place. 

And,  like  a  bird  before  it  flies, 
Pauses  within  the  moonlit  space, 

A  revelation  in  her  eyes. 

The  golden  songbook  of  the  spheres 

Holds  no  such  haunting  melody 
As,  listening,  the  dancer  hears 

Of  perfect  aeons  yet  to  be. 
She  sees  the  palimpsest  unroll 

Where  past  and  present  fade  from  sight, 
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And  there  illuminates  the  scroll 

The  tale  a  race  unborn  shall  write. 
She  dances,  and  the  light  waves  swirl 

In  ambient  splendour  round  her  form; 
Uplifted  in  the  gloom  the  girl 

Gleams  like  a  rainbow  in  a  storm. 
Out  of  her  hands  of  healing  pour 

Phials  of  joy;  the  pure  drops  spill 
O'er  Age,  whose  heart  shall  ache  no  more, 

And  Pain,  whose  pang  grows  still. 
A  startled  wolf,  whose  dark  pack  cowers 

Out  of  the  campfire's  searching  light 
The  traveller  kindles  in  those  hours 

When  sleep  might  portend  endless  night; 
So  in  her  revelation.  War, 

Obedient  to  the  same  behest, 
Creeps  back,  and  crouches  down  before 

A  great  lamp  lighted  in  the  West. 
With  one  swift  gesture  to  unbind 

The  trammelings  of  Circumstance, 
And  one  to  free  a  prisoned  mind, 

She  swings  in  a  triumphant  dance. 
Her  undulating  draperies  sway 

Dripping  with  light,  about  her  form, 
Her  lovely,  lambent  feet  are  gay 

As  raindrops  dancing  in  a  storm. 
A  radiant  mermaid  held  in  thrall. 

Haunting  the  wave  whose  crest  she  shuns. 
Within  her  moonshine  waterfall 

She  revels  and  she  runs. 
A  windflower  wavering  on  and  on. 

She  swims,  she  floats,  she  almost  flies; 
So  odours  drift  into  the  dawn; 

So  houris  dance  in  paradise. 

She  sways  at  last;  her  dance  is  o'er; 

Even  of  her,  Life  takes  its  toll; 
Her  feet  shall  spend  themselves  no  more 

In  swift  obedience  to  her  soul. 
One  final  step,  one  figure  more, 

One  last  incomparable  pose: 
Death  comes,  and  through  Life's  open  door 

She  triumphs  in  it  as  she  goes. 
Queenly  upon  her  bier  of  stone. 

Whose  moonlit  majesty  outvies 
The  jewelled  beauty  of  a  throne. 

The  dead  white  dancer  lies. 

When  daylight  comes,  they  find  her  so. 
Part  of  some  painter's  perfect  scheme, 

A  lovely  crystal  of  the  snow, 
A  frozen  joy,  a  poet's  dream. 
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They  ask  how  came  she  lying  there, 

Had  even  she  some  grief,  perchance. 
This  phantom  parasite  of  air, 

This  wind-born  daughter  of  the  dance? 
An  hour  they  ask,  an  hour  they  stand 

And  question  Silence;  all  too  soon 
The  candles  sputter:  tapers  fanned 

By  winds  of  morning  fail  at  noon. 

They  name  her  now  but  to  recall 
How  swift  the  wonder  waned  away ; 

Twas  but  a  dance  girl,  after  all, 
Found  dead  within  a  Gilt  Cafe. 
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BY  BROOKS  HENDERSON 


The  faint  throbbing  of  her  engines  as  she 
glided  out  on  the  North  River  tide  found 
its  echo  within  me  as  I  leaned  on  the  heavy 
rail  and  watched  the  towers  of  the  city  re- 
ceding in  the  mist;  they  became  blurred  and 
ghostlike,  fantastic  in  the  grey  distance,  sad, 
appealing  with  a  strange  beauty  and  power. 
Once  the  sight  of  them,  sunlit,  standing  forth 
sharply  against  the  high  blue  of  American 
skies,  had  stirred  in  me  that  passion  for 
wealth  and  power  of  which  they  were  so 
marvellously  and  uniquely  the  embodiment. 

So  writes  his  Hugh  Paret  toward  the 
close  of  Mr.  ChurchilFs  latest  and  in 
some  respects  his  greatest  novel,  A  Far 
Country,  A  little  earlier  Hugh  had 
wondered  and  marvelled  on  the  Monte- 
cito  Hills  above  Santa  Barbara  (scene 
of  Mr.  Churchill's  own  wanderings  two 
summers  ago)  watching  the  slow  en- 
chantment of  morning  mist,  or  the  phan- 
tasy of  sunset  colour  on  the  strange,  un- 
real, clefted,  violet-shadowed  hills  that 
lift  "crags  of  pink  tourmaline  and  ruby 
against  the  skies."  And  so,  in  a  little 
space  of  time,  Hugh  Paret  touches  the 
eastern  and  western  limits  of  Mr. 
Churchill's  country:  Between  Santa 
Barbara  and  Manhattan  towers,  there 
it  lies ;  for  it  is  the  whole  of  the  United 
States.     Coniston  with  its  New  Hamp- 


shire hills  and  The  Crossing  with  New 
Orleans  supply  the  upper  and  lower 
limits. 

He  has  made  it  his  because  of  his  in- 
tense and  critical  interest  in  the  varied 
civilisation  that  has  grown  up  on  it, — 
a  civilisation  represented  in  its  various 
stages  by  the  characters  he  has  drawn, 
Colonial,  transitional,  Civil  War,  re- 
construction, modern.  First  came  the 
Carvels,  Lionel  and  Richard,  and  all  the 
gay,  glad,  boisterous,  elegant  Colonial 
period  of  Maryland  which  throbs  alive 
in  their  story.  And  with  them  comes 
their  comfortable  country;  for  the  Gay 
men  who  travelled  Westward  after 
Naseby  and  Marston  Moor,  as  it  is 
written  in  another  book,  The  Crisis, 
found  a  smiling  climate.  Later,  in 
Coniston,  came  the  Wetherells  and  the 
Worthingtons  and  Jethro  Bass,  later 
representatives  of  the  Stern  men  who 
had  settled  New  England.  And  with 
them  come  the  stern  climate  they  found 
and  the  grave  beauty  of  their  hills.  The 
two  streams  flow  together,  the  Grave 
mer  irom  the  North  and  the  Gay  men 
from  the  South;  and  Mr.  Churchill  has 
shown  their  commingling  in  St.  Louis 
in  The  Crisis.  He  began  at  this  con- 
fluence of  the  streams,  this  meeting- 
place  of  the  Gay  and  the  Grave;  for  he 
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was  bom  in  St.  Louis  in  1871.  But 
before  d^cribing  the  confluence,  he 
went  up  one  of  the  streams,  tracing  it 
to  its  head  waters;  he  went,  as  a  mid- 
shipman, to  Annapolis  in  1890.  Richard 
Carvel,  perhaps  the  most  finished  his- 
torical novel  since  Thackeray's  Henry 
Esmond,  was  the  literary  result. 

The  situation  of  Annapolis  is  beauti- 
ful, overlooking  Severn  River,  the 
broadening  Chesapeake  Bay  and  the  low 
hills  of  the  further  shore.  The  town 
retained  when  Mr.  Churchill  was  at 
the  Naval  Academy,  it  still  retains, 
much  of  the  charm  and  something  of  the 
impressiveness  that  grew  and  belonged 
tto  it  as  the  pleasure  capital  of  Mary- 
land,  the  most  completely  pleasure-lov- 
ing capital  of  Colonial  days.  A  breath 
of  the  old  time  still  blows  among  the 
great  trees  which  throw  their  shade  on 
narrow,  brick-walled,  cobble-stoned 
streets;  and  along  the  streets  themselves, 
stirred  by  the  very  sound  of  the  old 
names,  "Prince  George  Street,"  "t)uke 
of  Gloucester  Street,"  "Marlborough 
Street" — to  name  a  few  from  Richard 
Carvel.  The  old  time  was  even  more 
evident  twenty-five  years  ago,  when  Mr. 
Churchill  went  down  to  the  Naval 
.  Academy,  than  it  is  now;  and  the  com- 
ing author  seems  to  have  breathed  in 
the  aroma  of  it  at  every  breath.  He 
stayed  while  taking  his  examinations  at 
the  old  Kennedy  boarding-house  (now 
"Carvel  Hall"  in  honour  of  the  book), 
the  hostelry  of  Annapolis  at  the  time 
And  here,  recreating  it  as  the  Marma- 
duke  Manners  house,  he  later  placed 
that  bewildering  and  ifascinating  person, 
Mistress  Dorothy  Manners  of  Richard 
Carvel  who  kept  Richard's  existence  in 
thrilled  uncertainty  from  youth  to  man- 
hood, and  turned  many  a  wise  or  empty 
head  of  King  George  HTs  court  as  well 
In  the  old  days  beautiful  gardens 
stretched  in  the  rear,  where  the  hotel 
extension  now  stands,  with  terraces  and 
a  spring  house,  all  surrounded  with  a 
high  brick  wall.  Before  the  Naval 
Academy  modern  buildings  were  erected 
the  old  library,  now  removed,  was  the 
Governor      DuLaney      mansion,      the 


grounds  and  gardens  of  which  spread 
down  to  the  Severn.  Here,  too,  Dolly 
Manners  triumphs,  and  turns  more 
heads  at  Assemblies;  and  to  these  gar- 
dens come  Richard  Carvel  and  Captain 
Clapsaddle  to  discuss  the  momentous 
question  of  impending  political  change. 

The  captain  cleared  his  throat,  and 
seemed  to  seek  for  words.  "I  fear  there  are 
times  coming,  my  lad,"  he  went  on  pres- 
ently, "when  every  man  must  choose  his  side, 
and  stand  arrayed  in  his  own  colours.  It  is 
not  for  me  to  shape  your  way  of  thinking. 
Decide  in  your  own  mind  that  which  is 
right,  and  when  you  have  so  decided," — he 
drew  his  sword,  as  was  his  habit  when 
greatly  moved,  and  placed  his  broad  hand 
upon  my  head, — ^"know  then  that  God  is 
with  you,  and  swerve  not  from  thy  course 
the  width  of  this  blade  for  any  man." 

We  sat  upon  a  little  bench  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's garden,  in  front  of  us  the  wide  Sev- 
ern merging  into  the  bay,  and  glowing  like 
molten  gold  in  the  setting  sun.  And  I  was 
thrilled  with  a  strange  reverence  such  as 
I  have  sometimes  since  felt  in  the  presence 
of  heroes. 

For  the  town  house  of  Lionel  Carvel, 
Mr.  Churchill  had  in  mind  the  Chase 
mansion  of  our  illustration,  a  superb 
example  of  Colonial  architecture.  From 
its  upper  windows  it  commands  a  view 
of  the  Severn  and  the  roadstead,  the 
Harwood  house  opposite  having  been 
built  low,  tradition  has  it,  so  as  not  to 
obstruct  this  view.  In  this  day  in  the 
old  time  Lionel  Carvel's  ships  tugged  at 
anchor  or  ruffled  sail,  outward  bound 
with  tobacco,  inward  with  Madeira  and 
French  wine,  finery  and  coaches,  or  with 
ballast  of  English  bricks  to  build  more 
mansions.  So  had  been  built  Carvel 
Hall,  across  the  bay,  in  the  midst  of  its 
broad  acres;  whither,  come  every  St. 
Taminas,  behold  Lionel  Carvel  em- 
barking from  Annapolis  dock;  and,  one 
fifteenth  of  June,  two  children  with 
him,  his  grandson  and  Dolly  Manners, 
planning  adventures  as  the  dozen  of 
negro  rowers  dip  oars  and  make  out 
around  Kent  Island  and  across.  Landed, 
the  two  set  out  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
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LI.  HOTEL.  KBKNEDV'S  HOUSe.  MR.  CHUKCHILL  STAYED,  WHILE  TAKING  H 
NATIONS,  AT  THE  OUf  KENNEDY  BOAKDIKG  HOUSE  (NOW  CAtVEL  HALL  I 
11  OF  TH£  BOOK)  THE  HOSTEUIY  OF  ANNAPOLIS  AT  THE  TIME 


of  the  Hall — "the  old  house  with  its 
hundred  feet  of  front  standing  on  the 
gentle  slope  rising  from  the  river's 
mouth,  the  great  vines  Mr.  Carvel  had 
fetched  from  England  all  but  hiding  the 
brick  and  climbing  to  the  angled  roof; 
and  the  velvet  green  lawn  of  silvery 
grass  descending  terrace  by  terrace  to 
the  waterside."  This  is  Annapolis  hin- 
terland Indeed,  alive  again  with  the 
dancing,  drinking,  horse-racing,  fox- 
hunting  and  other  sorts  of  decorous  cul- 
ture that  went  on  within  and  around  it. 
"I  shut  my  eyes,"  Richard  Carvel 
writes  in  another  place,  thinking  again 
of  the  Carvel  town  house,  "and  there 
comes  back  to  me  unbidden  the  dining' 
room  in  Marlborough  Street  of  a  grey 
winter's  afternoon,"  and  there,  in  the 
dim  light,  around  the  fire,  Lionel  Car- 
vel and  his  guests,  Whig  and  Tory 
alike,  and  in  a  recessed  window  a  tall 
slip  of  a  lad  listening — for  the  Manners 
coach  and  Mistress  Dorothy. 


But  the  gay  cavalier  period  is  closing 
before  Mr.  Churchill  begins  to  describe 
it — inevitably  closing,  for  transitional 
periods  with  their  witness  of  large  con- 
flict are  his  deliberate  choice — and  be- 
fore the  book  closes  Richard  Carvel  has 
to  disperse  a  mob  gathered  around  the 
"P^ESy  Stewart  House"  to  do  some- 
thing more  than  justice  to  a  Tea-tax 
payer;  and  a  little  later  plays  a  part  in 
the  fight  between  the  Seraph  and  the 
Ban  Homme  Richard.  After  which 
comes  a  return  to  Carvel  Hall,  with 
Dorothy;  to  Carvel  Hall  no  longer  in 
his  Lordship's  province,  but  in  the  State 
of  Maryland:  for  the  new  era  had  ar- 

Three  generations  have  passed  by 
when  the  next  novel,  The  Criiis  opens, 
and  the  grandchildren  and  great-grand- 
children of  Richard  and  Dorothy  Car- 
vel, as  part  and  representatives  of  the 
westward  turning  stream  of  the  Gay 
people,   are  meeting  with  the  likewise 
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westering  stream  of  the  Grave  people 
in  St.  Louis.  It  is  no  dream  city  that 
Mr.  Churchill  frames  around  them,  but 
a.  definite  local  habitation  with  a  well- 
known  name — such  a  realistic  setting  as 
people  desire,  if  Lincoln's  story  {The 
Crisis,  p.  237)  is  guarantee:  "What  a 
fellow  wants  in  a  book  is  to  know  where 
he  is."  It  is  the  St.  Louis  of  before  the 
war,  a  beautiful  city  with  great  trees 


!    HOUSE,    ANNAPOLU,   THE    HOME   OF 


and  dignified  houses  where  people  lived 
(as  it  is  written  of  a  later  period  in 
The  Inside  of  the  Cup)  "leisurely  lives 
in  a  sleepy  quarter  of  shade  trees  and 
spacious  yards." 

Mr.  Churchill  was  eminently  quali- 
fied to  depict  just  such  a  situation;  St. 
Louis  was   his  home,   and   he   took  his 
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longs,  for  nearly  a  century  ship-owners 
and  West  India  merchants.  His  mother 
was  a  descendant  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
and  of  the  Dwights  of  Yale  crossed 
with  a  strain  that  went  over  from  Vir- 
ginia to  Kentucky  in  that  migration  de- 
picted in  The  Crossing,  Her  family 
and  connections  in  St.  Louis  was  a  well- 
known  one,  going  back  to  the  early  days 
of  the  city.  His  maternal  grandfather 
was  a  Kentucky  planter  and  slave- 
owner,  and  is,  indeed,  the  prototype  ot 
Colonel  Comyn  Carvel  of  The  Crisis. 
He  kept  race  horses  and  slave  jockeys, 
one  of  whom  was  living  in  Mr.  Church- 
ill's boyhood  and  used  to  complain  that 
his  master  sweated  him  to  weight.  He 
is  the  officious  "Ned"  of  The  Crisis 
who  promises  to  observe  the  proprieties 
with  reference  to  Miss  Jinny  Carvel 
only  if  she  will  call  him  Mister  John- 
son. Colonel  Carvel  tells  a  little  of  his 
stoiy  on  page  16+  of  The  Crisis. 

There  are  historical  incidents  aplenty 
in  The  Crisis,  meetings  and  battles  and 
flights, — such  as  that  burlesque  flight  of 
the  panic-stricken  St.  Louians  who  fled 
when  no  man  pursued ;  or  the  surrender 
of  Camp  Jackson  and  the  patrician  Na- 
tional Guard  to  the  German  loyalists 
and  unionists. 

There  are  also  other  de  facto  persons 
in  The  Crisis — Lincoln,  and  Grant  and 
Sherman,  of  whom  Mr.  Churchill  has 
given  masterly  pictures ;  and,  less  known, 
the  M.  Bienvenu  banker,  Mr.  Brins- 
made,  who  is  generally  conceded  to  rep- 
resent (with  such  universal ising  as  a 
creative  author  must  be  allowed)  the 
same  James  E.  Yeatman  to  whom  Rich- 
ard Carvel  was  dedicated,  "an  American 
gentleman  whose  life  is  an  example  to 
his  countrymen."  His  story  has  already 
been  told  in  the  pages  of  The  Book- 
man (September,  1901),  and  needs 
here  only  to  be  recalled.  Although  a 
Tennessean  by  birth  he  was  a  staunch 
Unionist  and  a  friend  of  Lincoln's.  In 
The  Crisis  Mr,  Brinsmade  becomes  the 
leading  spirit  in  the  Western  Sanitary 
Commission.  "Brinsmade,  if  it  wasn't 
for  you  and  your  friends  in  the  Western 
Sanitary    Commission,"    says    General 
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Sherman,  "We'd  all  have  been  dead  by 
fever  long  ago."  As  early  as  1861  Mr. 
Yeatman  became  president  of  this  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Brinsmade's  residence  was  on  the 
Bellefontaine  Road — so  we  are  told  in 
The  Crisis  (p.  390).  In  this  vicinity 
Mr.  Yeatman  had  his  home,  first  at 
Belmont,  now  tnown  as  the  Eddy  house, 
which  stands  upon  3  bluff  to  the  west  of 
North  Broadway;  and  later,  after  the 
death  of  his  second  wife,  with  his  sister- 
in-law,  Mrs.  Beverley  Allen.  Her  house 
on  the  high  bluff  above  Bellefontaine 
Road  was  undoubtedly  the  original  of 
"Bellegarde,"  the  Colfax  house  of  The 
Crisis,  at  that  time  removed  from  the 
city  by  a  stretch  of  country.  Virginia 
Carvel  rides  to  it  (p.  65). 

Presendy  the  Troodland  hid  from  her 
sight  the  noble  river  shining  far  belon,  and 
Virginia  pulled  Vivien  betwceo  the  gateposts 
nbich  marked  the  entrance  to  her  aunt's 
plice,  "Bellegarde,"  Half  a  mile  through 
the  cool  forest,  the  btaclc  dirt  of  the  drive- 


way flying  from  Vixen's  hoofs,  and  there  was 
the  Colfax  house  on  the  edge  of  the  gentle 
■lope;  and  beyond  it  the  orchard,  and  the 
blue  grapes  withering  on  the  vines, — and 
beyond  that  fields  and  lields  of  yellow  stub- 
ble. The  silver  smoke  of  a  steamboat  hung 
in  wisps  above  the  water. 

Something  more  is  said  of  it,  in  an- 
other use,  in  the  chapter  entitled  "At 
Mr.  Brinsmade's  gate." 

From  the  (eastern)  windows  might  be 
seen,  through  the  trees  in  the  grounds,  the 
Father  of  the  Waters  below.  But  the  room 
is  gloomy  now  that  once  was  gay,  and  s 
heavy  coat  of  soot  is  spread  on  the  porch 
at  the  back  where  the  apple  blossoms  still 
fall  thinly  in  the  spring.  The  huge  black 
town  has  coiled  about  the  place.  The  gar- 
den still  struggles  on,  but  the  giants  of  the 
forest  are  dying  and  dead.  Bellefontaine 
Road  itself,  once  the  drive  of  fash- 
ion, is  no  more.  .  .  .  Still  the  old  house 
stands,  begrimed  but  stately,  rebukii^  the 
sordid  life  around  it 
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Other  houses  of  the  story  have  been 
even  less  fortunate.  "Old  St.  Louis  has 
changed  from  a  pleasant  Southern  town 
to  a  bustling  city,  and  a  high  building 
stands  on  the  site  of  that  wide  and  hos- 
pitable home  of  Colonel  Carvel," 

In  A  Modem  Chronicle,  Mr. 
Churchill  again  introduces  St  Louis. 

Saint  Louis,  or  that  pan  of  it  wbicb  ii 
called   by  dealer*  in   real   estate  the  choice 


residence  tcctioD,  grew  westward.  And  Un- 
cle Tom  inight  be  said  to  have  been  in  the 
vanguatd  of  the  movement.  In  tbe  days 
before  Hooori  was  born  he  had  built  his  Ut- 
ile house  on  what  had  been  a  farm  on  the 
Olive  Street  Road,  at  the  crest  of  tbe  second 
ridge  from  the  river.  Up  this  ridge,  with 
clanking  traces,  toiled  tbe  horse-cart  that 
carried  Uncle  Tom  downtown  to  the  bank 
and  Aunt  Mary  to  market. 
Fleeing    westward,     likewise,     from    the 
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smoke,  friends  of  Uncle  Tom'i  and  Aunt 
Mary's  gradually  surrounded  them — build- 
ing, as  a  rule,  ihe  high  Victorian 


in  favour  at  that  period,  which  were  placed 
in  centre  of  commodious  yards.  For  the 
friends  of  Uncle  Tom  and  Aunt  Mary  were 
for  the  most  pact  rich,  and  belonged,  a*  did 
they,  to  the  older  families  of  the  city.  Mr. 
Dwyer's  house,  with  its  picture  gallery,  was 
across  the  street. 

In  the  midst  of  such  imposing  company 
the  little  dwelling  which  became  the  home 
of  our  heroine  sat  well  back  in  a  plot  which 
might  almost  be  called  a  garden.  Id  sum- 
mer its  while  wooden  front  was  nearly  hid- 
den by  the  quivering  leaves  of  two  tall  pear 
trees.  On  the  other  side  of  the  brick  wall, 
and  near  the  iron  fence,  was  an  elm  and  a 
flower  bed  that  was  Uncle  Tom's  pride  and 
the  admiration  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
eastern  wall  of  the  house  was  a  mass  of 
Virginia  creeper,  and  beneath  that  another 
flower  bed,  and  still  another  in  the  back- 
Uncle  Tom  was  engaged  in  a  per- 
petual and  gentle  warfare  against  the 
soot.  He  had  fled  the  devouring  city, 
but  it  pursued  him  (and  now,  alas,  has 
come  upon  and  around  the  little  house 
he  built  and  left  it  a  soulless  and  a  torn 
body) ;  what  Meredith  calls  the  "ban- 
ner of  metropolis"  flew  over  his  garden. 
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revived  in  A  Modern  Chronicle — 
Uhrig's  Cave  for  instance,  where  her 
boy  lover,  Peter,  takes  Honora  to  her 
first  opera;  and  there  the  lights  arc  set 
aglow  again,  the  garden  replanted 
within,  and  the  tables  set  once  more:  or 
Schneider's  Garden,  the  lesser  Uhrig's 
Cave  of  the  8o's.  Honora  sees  much 
of  the  outside  of  life  in  many  other 
places  before  she  finally  returns  to  find 
reality  in  this  same  "somewhat  conserva- 
tive city  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi 
River." 

It  is  an  open  question  as  to  whether 
a  memory  of  St.  Louis  does  not  enter 
now  and  again  into  Mr.  Churchill's 
most  recent  publication,  A  Far  Country. 
The  general  setting,  indeed,  is  distinct, 
a  city  "some  twelve  hours  distant  froa* 
the  Atlantic  seaboard,  a  city  of  fortunes 
made  suddenly  in  steel  and  iron — Pitts- 
burgh," But  the  decorous  and  con- 
tented culture  of  the  "Second  Bank" 
{which  is  in  Allegheny)  seems  not 
unmindful  of  the  equally  decorous 
"Olive  Street  Road"  where  stood  the 
little  house   to   which   came  the  hero- 


Behold  him  then,  of  an  early  morning, 
in  his  seersucker  coat  bending  tenderly 
over  his  beds,  and  washing  the  dark 
stains  from  his  flowers. 

In  all  this  Mr.  Churchill  may  well  be 
thought  to  be  drawing  on  his  own  ex- 
perience. The  quiet  little  house  where 
Aunt  Mary  and  Uncle  Tom  of  the 
peaceful  soul  brought  up  Honora  is  a 
reminiscence,  at  the  least,  of  the  home 
where  Mr.  Churchill  passed  his  boy- 
hood. It  is,  as  near  as  may  be,  a  pic- 
ture of  2810  Pine  Street,  St.  Louis. 
Under  the  steep  Mansard  roof  of  this 
dwelling  must  have  been  "the  little 
house  under  thf.fiill,"  as  Honora's  room 
was  called.  Next  "the  house  was  the 
Parsons  residence  and  picture  gallery, 
where  we  may  suppose  (though  Mr. 
Parsons  is  in  no  way  to  be  identified 
with  the  Mr,  Dwyer  who  owns  the  gal- 
lery in  the  story)  Honora's  longing  for 
distant  things,  her  romantic  spirit  you 
may  say,  was  stirred,  and  Aunt  Mary 
was  set  a-Ionging  for  the  sea. 

Other  features  of  old  St.  Louis  arc 
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inc  of  A  Modern  Chronicle.  And  per- 
haps the  "Forest  Park"  which  is  Ho- 
nora's  blissful  country,  and  Clarcmorc 
which  is  Hugh  Parct's  Hesperides  are 
not  unconnected ;  twin  (lowers  of  a  stem 
that  roots  in  real  experience.  The  ex- 
perience must  have  begun  when  Mr. 
Churchill  was  very  young;  Hesperia 
was  then  Kirk  wood,  outside  of  St. 
Louis. 

Westward  the  star  of  empire,  and 
westward  the  fortunate  people  of  J 
Modern  Chronicle  and  /i  Far  Country, 
moving  their  houses  ever  away  from  the 
smoke.  But  Mr.  Churchill  turns  east- 
ward and  his  heroes  and  heroines  with 
him.  1'he  spell  of  the  sea  is  upon  them ; 
on  Aunt  Mary  of  A  Modern  Chronicle, 
as  ive  have  said,  who  thinks  it  would 
be  nice  to  spend  a  whole  summer  by  it 
and  listen  to  its  waves  dashing  against 
the  beach;  on  Davy  Ritchie  of  The 
Crossing  finding  his  way  to  Charleston 
when  "the  wind  burst  out  of  the  East 
with  a  high  mournful  note,  as  from  a 
great  flute  afar,  filling  the  air  with 
leaves  and  branches  of  trees.  But  it 
bore,  too,  a  savour  that  was  new  to  me, 


— a  salt  savour,  deep  and  fresh,  that  I 
drew  down  into  my  lungs.  And  I  knew 
that  we  were  near  the  ocean."  And  on 
Hugh  Paret,  coming  out  of  the  West 
to  Harvard  and  thrilled  in  Boston  by 
the  sharp  smell  of  the  salt  laden  East 
wind.  To  follow  them  is  to  approach 
Mr.  Churchill's  peculiar  country.  For 
he  has  one. 

God  gave  all  met)   all  earth  to  love, 
'   But  since  our  heart*  are  tintll, 
Ordained  for  each  one  *pot  ihould   prove 
Beloved  over  all. 

What  Sussex  is  to  Kipling,  or  Wessex 
to  Hardy,  or  Cornwall  to  Hugh  Wal- 
pole,  that  New  Hampshire  is  to  Mr. 
ChurchiU. 

In  1898  he  purchased  a  farm  at  Corn- 
ish, New  Hampshire,  on  the  Connecti- 
cut River  above  Windsor,  Vermont 
Here  he  built  Harlakenden  House,  since 
enlarged,  and  for  the  past  two  summers 
occupied  by  President  Wilson.  It  is  a 
colonial  residence — the  comely  archi- 
tecture Mr.  Churchill  had  learned  so 
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well  at  Annapolis — and  overlooks  the 
river  from  a  height;  over  beyond  the 
river  to  the  north  rises  Ascutney  Moun- 
tain, blue  and  shadow-haunted  and  equi- 
poised. 

In  1903  and  again  in  1905  he  repre- 
sented the  town  of  Cornish  in  the  New 
Hampshire  legislature,  and  (says  a  bio- 
graphical article)  "it  was  during  this 
period  he  gained  the  insight  into  poli- 
tics that  enabled  him  to  interpret  his 
political  experiences  in  terms  recognised 
as  typical  of  all  the  States  from  the  At- 
lantic to  the  Pacific."  Paradoxically  in- 
sight into  politics  was  obtained  by  stay- 
ing on  the  outside  of  "politics" ;  and  he 
must  have  been  as  much  on  the  outside 
as  is  Krebs  in  A  Far  Country,  a  solon 
by  accident,  and  as  such  "neither  fish 
nor  flesh  nor  fowl  nor  good  red  her- 
ring." This,  of  course,  was  in  the  un- 
regenerate  days  of  American  govern- 
ment, when  it  was  possible  for  a  corpo- 
ration to  control  a  State.  New  Hamp- 
shire was  as  yet  unreformed. 

The  experiences  of  this  period  found 
fascinating  expression  in  Coniston 
(1906);  ,and  further  expression,  to- 
gether with  others  of  a  political  sort,  in 
Mr.  Crewe's  Career,  which  followed 
Mr.  Churchill's  campaign  as  candidate 
of  the  Lincoln  Club  of  New  Hampsire 
for  the  Republican  nomination  for 
governor  of  the  State.  It  is  in  these 
two  books  that  his  special  country  is  dis- 
covered. To  reach  it  you  must  travel 
up  the  broad  river  up  which  fared, 
over  a  century  ago,  the  adventur- 
ous band  of  settlers  from  Connecti- 
cut who,  the  first,  came  to  look  on 
Coniston  Water.  And  if  you  be  fortu- 
nate you  will  arrive  on  the  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary,  perhaps,  of  the 
founding  of  Brampton  and  from  early 
morning  will  see  the  wagon  loads  pour 
into  Brampton  Street  from  Harwich 
(its  own  sesqui-centennial  but  a  year 
sped),  from  Coniston,  from  Tarleton 
Four  Corners,  and  even  from  distant 
Clovelly,  much  as  they  did  when  Jethro 
Bass  brought  Cynthia  Ware,  his 
"Cynthy,"  to  a  Fourth  of  July  celebra- 
tiqn, — ^Jethro  the  canny,  laconic,  domi- 


nating old-type  country  politician  whose 
soul  was  stirred  to  express  its  inherent 
power  by  a  biography  of  Napoleon.  It 
is  generally  supposed  that  Mr.  Churchill 
had  in  mind  when  he  fashioned  this 
most  realistic  of  characters  one  Ruel 
Dufkee,  of  Croydon,  who  is  still  a  vivid 
tradition  in  the  State  he,  individually, 
controlled.  And  when  you  know  that 
Coniston  is  in  real  life  Croydon,  it  is 
time  enough  to  know  also  that  Harwich 
of  the  tale  is  Claremont;  "distant  Clov- 
elly" is  Cornish  where  Mr.  Churchill 
now  lives,  (and  it  is  not  far  distant) ; 
Brampton  is  Newport,  and  Coniston 
Water,  up  and  down  which  Mr. 
Worthington  used  to  waoder  searching 
for  a  mill-site — though  no  one  but 
Jethro  guessed  his  purpose,  is  the  Sugar 
River.  The  mill-site  was  found,  and 
one  of  the  mills  of  Newport  is  now 
called  "Brampton  Mills"  in  honour  of 
the  book.  "Tumble  Down  brook, 
which  flowed  into  Coniston  Water 
above  Brampton"  (p.  386)  is  none  other 
than  the  delightful  little  stream  of  the 
happy  name,  "Blowmedown,"  which 
flows  indeed  not  into  Coniston  Water, 
but  into  the  Connecticut,  and  flows 
first  by  distant  Clovelly  (that  is, 
Cornish)  and  turns  a  handful  of  mills 
that  are  not  Mr.  Worthington's— one 
at  least  being  Mr.  Churchill's — and 
sends  its  clear  waters  through  long  pipes 
to  create  a  mellow  music  like  that  of 
Coniston  Water  through  the  tinkle  and 
fall  of  the  fountain  on  the  Churchill 
lawn.  Here,  too,  on  Newport  common, 
in  full  view  of  all  men,  is  a  bandstand, 
the  grandchild,  may  be,  of  that  very 
bandstand  which  Jethro  Bass  assigns  as 
a  second  meeting-place  with  the  preten- 
tious Mr.  Worthington  shamefacedly 
seeking  him  by  night,  and  then  desiring 
a  postponement  and  a  safer  seclusion. 

"B-busy  Saturday  night,"  said  Jethro. 
"Meet  you  to-morrow." 

"What  time?" 

"Noon,"  said  Jethro,  "noon." 

"Where?"  asked  Mr.  Worthington  du- 
biously. 

"Bandstand    in    Brampton    Street,"    said 
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Jethro,  and  the  storekeeper  (an  auditor  en- 
forced) was  fain  to  bend  over  his  desk  to 
conceal  his  laughter,  busying  himself  with 
his  books.  Mr.  Worthington  sat  down  with 
as  much  dignity  as  he  could  muster. 

But  follow  Cynthia  back  to  Coniston. 

On  that  slope  and  hidden  in  its  forest 
nook,  among  the  birches  and  briers  (is)  the 
little  school-house  where  Cynthia  had 
learned  to  spell ;  here,  where  the  road  makes 
an  aisle  through  the  woods,  she  had  met 
Jethro.  The  choir  of  the  birds  was  singing 
an  evening  anthem  now  as  then,  to  the 
lower  notes  of  Coniston  Water,  and  the 
moist,  hot-house  fragrance  of  the  ferns  rose 
from  the  deep  places. 

At  last  they  came  suddenly  upon  the  lit- 
tle hamlet  of  Coniston  itself — 

the  green,  the  store  with  its  horse-block 
and  checker-paned  windows,  the  tan- 
nery-shed weather  beaten  and  neglected 
(for  Jethro  had  moved  to  Thousand 
Acre  hill),  the  white  meeting  house 
where  Priest  Ware  had  preached  (in 
mittens),  and  the  parsonage.  To  the 
westward  rises  Coniston  mountain,  and 
from  It  amethystine  shadows  descend 
and  deepen  upon  the  hamlet.  The 
thrushes  song  falls  silent,  and  whippoor- 
wills  begin  to  call  across  Coniston 
Water. 

(Doniston  mountain  is  the  indirect  sal- 
vation of  Cynthia's  father:  a  description 
of  it,  unnamed  and  unsigned,  takes 
Jethro 's  fancy,  and  Wetherell,  to  whom 
Jethro  rightly  brings  it  home,  becomes 
a  paid  contributor  to  a  newspaper.  It 
was  no  sudden  emotion  in  Jethro  that 
had  endeared  the  mountain  picture  to 
him.  His  love  of  the  hills  was  bred 
in  his  bone. 

Jethro  thought  the  view  from  Thousand 
Acre  hill,  especially  in  September,  to  be  one 
of  the  sublimest  efforts  of  the  Creator.  It 
was  September,  first  of  the  purple  months 
in  Coniston,  not  the  red  purple  of  the  Maine 
coast,  but  the  blue  purple  of  the  mountains, 
the  colour  of  the  bloom  on  a  Concord  grape. 

Thousand  Acre  hill,  fortunately,  is 
moveable;  for  it  has  no  absolute  proto* 


type,  and  if  it  adjoins  (Coniston  in  the 
book,    its   duplicate   overlooks   an    airy 
country    from    "distant    Clovelly";    if 
Jethro    Bass   lived   on    it   in   Croydon, 
Harlakenden  House  is  situate  on  it,  at 
a    lower    level,    in    Cornish,    and    Mr. 
Churchill's    study    windows    open    out 
from  it  so  that  (like  Yeats's  shepherd) 
he  must  "flee  the  persecution"  of  nat- 
ural glory  and  write  behind  darkened 
windows.    The  view  from  Harlakenden 
is  memorable  and  the  charm  of  it  has 
permeated  all  of  Mr.  Churchill's  writ- 
ings, particularly  those  that  have  to  do 
with   New  England.     A  few  hundred 
yards  below  the  house  the  Connecticut 
flows,  a  littlfc  too  far  away  for  even  the 
louder  notes  to  be  quite  audible ;  but  the 
gleam    of    moving    waters    is    piercing 
across    rich    meadows — "Sights    sensed 
like  sound."    Beyond  the  river,  on  the 
further   side   are   Vermont  hills,   vivid 
slopes  of  green  where  sunlight  curdles 
purple  among  the  rocks  and  around  the 
clumped  pine  trees.     Down  the  valley, 
to  the   North,   is  Ascutney   Mountain, 
Mecca   for   all   eyes — ^high,   equipoised, 
regular,  and  its  colour,  especially  in  Sep- 
tember, "first  of  the  purple  months  in 
(Cornish"  (to  borrow  from  Mr.  Church- 
ill's perfect  description)  is  "blue  purple, 
the  colour  of  the  bloom  on  a  Concord 
grape." 

Jethro  Bass's  activity  is  not  limited 
to  the  little  town  in  the  shadow  of  Con- 
iston mountain.  It  extends  over  the 
whole  State,  and  in  exercise  of  it  he  and 
the  tale  must  betake  themselves  to  the 
State  capital,  to  the  "Pelican  Hotel," 
and  the  "Throne  Room," — ^his  room. 
The  "Pelican'  still  stands  in  (Concord; 
only  that  in  temporary  life  its  name  is 
Eagle.  The  Throne  Room  is  on  the 
front  side  of  the  house,  and  is  now 
numbered  i.  It  is  now  known  by 
the  name  Mr.  Churchill  has  given 
it.  He  himself  held  levee  in  it  when 
he  was  candidate  for  the  governor- 
ship, following  the  custom  of  guber- 
natorial candidates  in  the  State  to  hold 
a  reception  in  the  "Eagle"  the  night  be- 
fore Convention.  And  there,  in  the 
room  he  had  celebrated  as  the  seat  of 
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political  corruption,  some  thousands  of 
his  supporters  came  to  meet  him,  New 
Hampshire's  first  leader  in  the  fight 
against  corporation  control  in  politics. 
In  Mr.  Crewe's  Career  Mr. 
Churchill  continues  the  study  of  public 
life  advanced  so  far  in  Coniston;  and 
in  the  picture  of  Mr.  Crewe  in  his 
naively  idealistic  moments  of  humani- 
tarian bills,  gives  something  of  a  travesty 
of  his  own  campaign. '  Needless  to  say, 
the  story  ceases  to  be  even  a  travesty 
of  this  campaign  when  it  concerns  itself 
with  Mr.  Crewe's  opportunism.  The 
background  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
Coniston:  a  little  further  to  the  South 
and  East,  but  still  centering  around 
Concord  and  the  "Eagle,"  and  showing 
the  same  rich  sympathy  for  New  Hamp- 
shire folk  and  country;  the  same  love 
for  the  hills.  These  are  not  things 
apart,  dead  background  against  which 
life  evolves;  but  a  force  and  spiritual 
presence  to  mould  and  to  control.  Eu- 
phrasia in  Mr,  Crewe's  Career  responds 
to  it;  her  mistress,  now  dead,  had  done 
so  even  more. 


"Yes,"  continued  Euphrasia,  "the  mountain 
was  alive  for  her.  'He's  angry  to-day, 
Phrasie.  That's  because  you  lost  your  tem- 
per and  scblded  Hilary.'  It's  a  queer  thing, 
but  there  have  been  hundreds  of  times  since 
when  he  needed  scoldih'  bad,  and  I've 
looked  at  the  mountain  and  held  my  tongue. 
It  was  just  as  if  I  saw  her  with  that  half- 
whimsicalj  half-reproachful  expression  in 
her  eyes,  holding  up  her  finger  at  me.  And 
there  were  other  mornings  when  she'd  say, 
'The  mountain's  lonesome  to-day,  he  wants 
me.'  And  I  vow,  I'd  look  at  the  mountain 
and  it  would  seem  lonesome.  That  sounds 
like  nonsense,  don't  it?" 

But  Victoria  Flint,  to  whom  the-  ques- 
tion is  addressed,  does  not  think  it  non- 
sense, for  she,  and  Austen  Flint  as  well, 
lives  under  the  influence  of  Sawanec 
mountain.  She  is  drawn  and  pained 
qnd  blest  by  it. 


"Sometimes,"  she  says  to  Austen,  gazing 
out  at  it,  "sometimes  it  is  so  beautiful  that 
it  hurts  to  look  at  it." 

Austen  can  sympathise  with  her,  for  her 
experience  had  been  his  own. 

The  trees  were  in  their  early  leaf  in  Rip- 
ton  Square,  and  the  dark  pine  patches  on 
Sawanec  looked  (from  Austen's  little  office) 
like  cloud  shadows  against  the  shimmer  of 
the  tender  green.  He  sat  at  his  table,  which 
was  covered  with  open  law-books  apd 
papers,  but  his  eyes  were  on  the  distant 
mountain,  and  every  scent-laden  breeze 
wafted  in  at  his  open  window  seemed  the 
bearer  of  a  tremulous,  wistful,  yet  imperious 
message — "Come!"  Throughout  the  chang- 
ing seasons  Sawanec  called  to  him  in  words - 
of  love:  sometimes  her  face  was  hidden  by 
cloud  and  fog — and  yet  he  heard  her  voice  1 
Sometimes  her  perfume — as  to-day — made 
him  dream;  sometimes,  when  the  western 
heavens  were  flooded  with  the  golden  light 
of  the  infinite,  she  veiled  herself  in  magic 
purple,  when  to  gaze  at  her  was  an  exqui- 
site agony,  and  she  became  as  one  forbidden 
to  man. 

From  position  Sawanec  is  Monadnoc 
rather  than  Ascutney;  but  in  spirit  it  is 
Ascutney,  and  in  spirit  what  Mr. 
Churchill  has  written  in  this  respect  of 
Austen  or  Victoria  is  autobiographical 
also;  hence  the  darkened  windows  of 
Harlakenden  study.  Hence  too  our 
feeling  that  with  Cynthia  Wetherell  in 
Boston  longing  for  Coniston,  walking 
far  that  she  might  have  a  glimpse  of  the 
Blue  Hills  suggestive  of  her  own;  or 
with  Austen  Vane  longing  for  Sawanec ; 
or  with  Jethro  Bass  thinking  "of  a 
granite-ribbed  pasture  on  Coniston 
Mountain  that  swings  in  limitless  space, 
from  either  end  of  which  a  man  may 
step  off  into  eternity,"  we,  too,  are  turn- 
ing from  far  away  places  to  the  North 
Country,  the  New  Hampshire  that  pre- 
serves the  quiet  tradition  of  the  old,  to 
the  country  Mr.  Churchill  has  made  his 
own  by  a  fascinating  power  of  realistic 
portrayal  and  poetic  interpretation. 


THE  MAGAZINE  IN  AMERICA 

BY  ALGERNON  TASSIN 


Part  VI — South  and  West — ^Athenses  That  Might  Have  Been 


The  activity  of  the  little  towns  in  pub- 
lishing magazines  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  only  paral- 
leled toward  its  close  by  the  countless 
imitations  of  the  Chap  Book,  And  for 
the  same  reason.  Their  proprietors 
wanted  to  express  themselves  and  had 
no  other  way  to  do  it.  In  this  respect 
the  early  crop  of  editors  was  not  as  mis- 
taken as  the  later,  it  is  true,  but  the 
recorders  of  their  aspirations  were  as 
brief.  Few  things  are  more  surprising 
in  the  history  of  our  magazines  than 
the  number  of  inconspicuous  villages 
which  attempted  even  ambitious  ones. 
So  it  had  been  in  New  England,  and  in 
the  Middle  States;  so  it  was  in  the 
Southern  States;  and  so  it  was  to  be  in 
the  West.  No  one  guessed,  in  a  new 
and  rapidly  growing  district,  which  way 
the  cat  was  going  to  jump.  Any  village 
court-house  might  some  morning  find 
itself  an  Acropolis;  and  the  printer  a 
place  side  by  side  with  Franklin  and 
^Thomas  among  the.  achieving  pioneers! 
The  States  were  full  of  such  visionary 
villagft,  and  of  printers  who  willingly 
if  not  gladly  went  down  into  their  own 
pockets  for  the  cost  of  publication. 

The  first  magazine  in  Maryland,  in 
1798,  was  such  an  acorn  from  which  an 
oak  was  to  have  grown.  In  the  course 
of  two  months,  said  the  proprietor  in 
closing,  we  will  resume  in  the  form  of 
a  monthly  if  five  hundred  subscribers 
can  be  procured.  But  where  could  so 
many  be  found  in  Frederick  Town? 
The  editor  of  The  Hive,  published  in 
the  village  of  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
might  have  informed  the  editor  of  The 
Key  that  their  towns  were  too  near  to- 
gether for  each  to  become  an  Athens, 
and  that  Lancaster  was  clearly  marked 
for  the  favoured  one.  The  Child  of 
Pallas,  Devoted  mostly   to  Belles-Let- 


tres,  published  in  Baltimore  in  1800, 
guessed  better  than  either  of  them  as 
to  the  future  greatness  of  its  dwelling- 
place,  but  the  growth  proved  commercial 
rather  than  spiritual  (as  an  Athenian 
might  say).  Sparks,  in  his  article  on 
Baltimore  in  the  North  American, 
1825,  which  practically  introduced  the 
city  to  the  North,  said  that  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  its  people  was  much 
more  energetic  in  its  combined  and  con- 
tinued action  than  that  of  any  other  city 
of  the  United  States.  But  though  the 
centre  of  Roman  Catholic  wealth  and 
culture  (so  much  so  that  the  Metropoli- 
tan, a  Catholic  monthly,  styles  her  in 
1830  the  Rome  of  America),  Beatrice 
Ironsides  thought  she  cared  more  for 
her  pocket  than  her  mind  and  her  soul. 
The  editor  of  The  Companion  (a  mere 
man!)  had  given  up  his  hopeless  strug- 
gle for  five  hundred  subscribers,  but 
Beatrice,  who  had  been  his  assistant,  an- 
nounced that  she  would  continue  the 
journal  herself,  under  the  name  of  The 
Observer.  (Note  how  the  gentle  inti- 
macy of  the  former  title  gives  way  to 
the  emotionless  alertness  of  the  latter — 
can  this  be  a  forecast  of  feminism?) 
Beatrice  the  energetic  thus  taps  Balti- 
more over  its  acquiline  nose  with  her 
lively  pen: 

Oh,  that  mine  enemy  were  editor  of  a 
Baltimore  Miscellany,  and  were  he  anything 
less  than  iron,  how  quickly  would  all  my 
wrongs  be  avenged.  The  attempt  of  a  fe- 
male to  promote  the  cause  of  taste,  litera- 
ture, and  morals  would,  it  should  seeito,  have 
been  cherished  with  respect  and  forwarded 
with  assistance  and  encouragement  But 
alas!  luckless  Dame,  not  long  were  the  il- 
lusions of  thy  fancy  to  deceive  thee.  Do 
the  sheets  of  the  Observer  contain  only  dis- 
sertations on  morality  and  selections  from 
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the  best  authors,  however  judicious,  every 
one  exclaims  how  dull,  how  insupportable; 
on  the  t>ther  hand,  does  Beatrice  endeavour 
to  enliven  the  page  by  using  the  arm  of 
ridicule  to  combat  folly,  a  thousand  divini- 
ties suppose  themselves  pointed  at.  Every 
illustration  of  character  that  Beatrice  has 
used  has,  by  the  folly  of  some  and  the  black 
malignity  of  others,  been  appropriated  to 
persons  far  from  her  imagination.  If  Bea- 
trice refuses  to  embellish  the  Observer  with 
the  sublimities  of  the  sons  of  the  dullest  of 
dull  prose  who  forcibly  scramble  up  Parnas- 
sus, they  become  her  sworn  and  inveterate 
enemies.  Thus  is  poor  Beatrice  assailed  in 
every  quarter;  every  weapon  is  raised 
against  her,  except  wit;  and  of  that,  Heaven 
be  praised,  she  has  no  very  heavy  cause  of 
complaint.  Oh,  that  mine  enemy  were  editor 
to  a  miscellany  in  the  liberal,  the  enlight- 
ened, the  polished  city  of  Baltimore  1 1 ! 

Yet,  in  spite  of  this  delightful  Bea- 
trice, Baltimore  was  for  the  first  quar- 
ter of  the  century  the  only  literary  cen- 
tre, such  as  it  was,  south  of  Philadel- 
phia. During  that  period  it  published 
at  least  twelve  magazines;  and  it  had 
a  literary  club.  The  Delphian,  which 
issued  a  periodical,  the  Red  Book,  and 
numbered  among  its  members  Neal, 
Sparks,  John  Pierpont,  Francis  Scott 
Key,  and  William  Wirt;  and,  lastly,  it 
made  the  Athenian  attempt  which  dis- 
tinguished, at  one  time  or  another,  all 
the  Northern  triplicate  of  cities — that  of 
capturing  every  household  by  an  attrac- 
tive union  of  politics  and  fashion  plates. 
Thus  it  had  decided  claims  to  recogni-  , 
tion.  Its  chief  enduring  claim,  how- 
ever, was  of  so  pedestrian  a  nature  that 
it  has  generally  been  overlooked.  Yet 
Nile's  Weekly  Register  was  an  extraor- 
dinary achievement.  It  was  published 
from  181 1  to  1 849 1  Once,  in  the  prime 
of  its  long  life,  it  migrated  to  Washing- 
ton for  three  years;  and  it  retired  to 
Philadelphia  for  a  nice  quiet  place  to 
die  in  (and  during  its  final  year  there 
it  was  only  half  alive  since  its  anima- 
tion was  suspended  for  three  months  of 
that  period  1 ) .  "Containing  political, 
historical,  geographical,  scientifical,  sta- 


tistical, economical,  and  biographical 
documents,  essays,  and  facts,  together 
with  notices  of  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures and  a  record  of  the  events  of  the 
times" — ^you  would  scarcely  suppose 
that  its  editor  would  have  found  the 
spare  moments  for  a  series  of  humour- 
ous essays  entitled  Quill  Driving  (al- 
though you  may  guess  the  title  was  not 
entirely  an  inspiration)  and  a  book  of 
importance  on  the  Principles  and  Acts 
of  the  Revolution.  So  important  did 
his  generation  find  the  Weekly  Register 
that  a  General  Index  to  the  first  twelve 
volumes  was  published  in  181 8;  and  so 
valuable  did  a  succeeding  generation 
find  it  as  a  contribution  to  American 
history,  that  it  reprinted  the  first  thirty- 
two  volumes.  Well  might  two  Ameri- 
can towns  be  named  in  honour  of  the 
father  of  so  monumental  a  record! 
Beatrice  Ironsides  ceased  to  issue  a 
weekly  repertory  of  original  and  se- 
lected essays  in  verse  and  prose  ere 
Niles  could  record  her  as  one  of  the 
events  of  the  times,  but  the  year  1806-07 
glitters  more  brightly  for  the  scribe 
who  places  this  wreath  on  her  unknown 
brow  than  all  the  period  covered  so 
painstakingly  by  his  stupendous  register. 
Did  she  make  much  ado  about  nothing 
when  she  smartly  berated  Benjamin 
Bickerstaff,  for  saying  that  the  sun  of 
The  Observer  had  set  when  he  left  its 
pages  in  a  huff — ^he,  the  oracle  .of  most 
of  the  little  misses  of  the  town?  Opera- 
bouffe  Boadicea  amongst  those  forgotten 
beaux  and  belles,  and  first  of  editresses, 
hail!  Not  many  stars  in  your  pamphlet 
era  were  dancing  like  that  one  under 
which  you  were  born. 

It  was  thirty  years  after  in  time,  and 
a  whole  century  in  style,  that  another 
Southern  woman  followed  her  example. 
But  Mrs.  Anne  Royall  inaugurated  a 
new  kind  of  paper — the  Town  Topics 
of  its  year — ^when  she  established  a  week- 
ly devoted  to  gossip  of  the  sayings  and 
doings  of  men  and  women  of  her  day. 
It  was  not  inappropriately  named  The 
Huntress,  and  the  Washington  of  her 
time  afforded  her  an  abundance  of  prey. 
So  relentlessly  did  she  stalk  it  that  John 
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Quincy  Adams  called  her  "the  virago- 
errant  in  enchanted  armour,"  the  latter 
part  of  the  phrase  referring  doubtless  to 
the  immunity  which  chivalry  was  fan- 
cied to  dictate.  No  fire-eater  fought 
any  duels  with  Mrs.  Royall,  it  is  true; 
but,  on  the  ^ther  hand,  while  her  cen- 
sure was  no  more  vindictive  and  per- 
sonal than  was  most  men's  of  the  time, 
her  praise  had  a  saccharinity  which 
would  have  stumped  even  the  most 
grandiloquent  masculine  pen. 

CHARLESTON  AND   SIMMS 

When  you  went  farther  South  than 
Baltimore  and  Washington,  you  jumped 
all  at  once  into  another  civilisation.  It 
was  that  of  a  landed  aristocracy,  says 
Professor  Baskerville. 

The  settlers  lived  far  apart,  and  the  many 
rivers  allowed  them  even  to  dispense  to  a 
great  extent  with  roads.  To  the  private 
schools  at  rich  gentlemen's  houses  the  poor 
seldom  had  acc^s,  and  a  free  school  system 
did  not  exist.  So  the  newspaper,  the  next 
great  educating  power,  found  uncongenial 
soil  in  the  Southern  Colonies.  Literature 
was  thought  to  be  undertaken  only  by  those 
who  had  been  a  failure  in  law,  politics,  or 
the  Church.  All  over  the  South,  even  in 
the  smaller  towns,  were  coteries  of  men  and 
women  who  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  wit 
and  learning;  but  the  eighteenth  century 
reigned  supreme,  and  artificiality  vitiated 
everything. 

In  1834  ^n  article  in  the  Charleston 
Southern  Review  sought  to  account  for 
Southern  literary  sterility  by  the  imper-, 
feet  education  of  the  people.  In  Col- 
onial times  Charleston  had  been  a  world 
by  itself,  and  even  now  it  seemed  im- 
measurably remote.  "An  awful  retri- 
bution hangs  over  the  Boston  book- 
sellers," wrote  Samuel  Oilman  to 
Sparks  in  1824,  "for  their  vile  neglect 
of  sending  periodical  publications  to 
Charleston.  We  never  get  them  till 
more  than  a  month  after  their  publica- 
tion." Another  Charlestonian  wrote 
him:  "I  will  readily  undertake  to  pro- 
cure for  you  the  works  which  may  ap- 
pear in  this  State  and  Georgia.     You 


are  aware  that  our  press  is  a  very  sterile 
one.  Of  periodical  publications  we 
have  one,  the  Southern  Christian  Regis- 
ter,  an  Episcopalian  magazine."  But 
considering  the  scantiness  of  her  reading 
public,  the  Charleston  press  was  only 
comparatively  sterile.  Indeed,  she  had 
been  derisively  called  by  less  ambitious 
neighbours  the  graveyard  of  magazines. 
To  this  jest  she  could  afford  to  reply 
calmly  that  in  order  to  die  one  must 
first  have  been  bom.  At  any  rate  she 
had  brought  forth  at  least  ten  first- 
class  magazines,  and  also  the  one  pro- 
fessional man  of  letters  in  the  South — 
even  if  poverty  had  obliged  hinri,  patri- 
otic as  he  was,  to  send  most  of  his  goods 
to  the  North,  where  they  could  afford 
to  pay  for  them.  William  Gilmorc 
Simms  was  connected  with  over  half 
these  attempts.  The  Cosmopolitan,  An 
Occasional  proved  to  deserve  its  epithet, 
and  The  Magnolia  or  Southern  Appa- 
lachian struck  no  roots;  but  the  South- 
ern Review,  in  1828,  dragged  its  slow 
length  along  for  four  years.  It  was  per- 
haps the  most  perfect  example  America 
afforded  of  that  scholarly  contempt  for 
popular  demand  which  the  English  re- 
views had  set  native  classicists  to  ad- 
miring. The  men  are  not  living  who 
have  read  it  throughout,  but  such  as 
have  emerged  from  its  covers  come  up 
gasping  their  surprise  that  an  unsettled 
and  isolated  district  could  have  been 
thought  capable  of  producing  in  suffi- 
cient numbers  the  savants  who  would 
have  found  such  fare  palatable.  Even 
the  stately  North  American  had  not 
ventured  to  be  so  exclusively  classical 
or  scientific.  Nor  did  the  Southern  Re- 
vieiu  make,  apparently,  the  slightest  at- 
tempt to  secure  general  attention. 
Enough  for  it  that  able  scholars  all  over 
the  South  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
subscriptions  they  received  in  return  for 
their  valuable  articles!  But  in  spite  of 
their  thus  highly  paid  services,  Legare, 
its  editor  for  two  years,  had  often  to 
furnish  half  the  contents.  Consequent- 
ly, when  he  went  to  represent  the  coun- 
try at  Brussels,  the  magazine  collapsed. 
In  184s  Simms' s  Southern  and  Western 
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Monthly  issued  twelve  numbers,  filled 
for  the  most  part  by  the  proprietor,  and 
was  important  enough  to  get  itself  pur- 
chased by  the  Literary  Messenger  of 
Richmond.  In  1849  he  became  editor 
of  the  Southern  Quarterly  Review, 
which,  established  in  1842  in  New  Or- 
leans, had  moved  to  Charleston.  This 
magazine  was  founded  ''to  protect  the 
rights  of  our  Southern  soil  from  inva- 
sion and  to  promote  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing, arts  and  literature  among  us.  But 
aside  from  its  political  creed  it  would 
have  none  other — above  all  it  would  ex- 
press no  theological  opinion."  Never- 
theless, though  Charleston  held  as  hotly 
to  this  creed  as  New  Orleans,  the  re- 
view had  run  down;  and  on  account  of 
his  great  local  reputation  Simms  was 
engaged  to  rfcvive  it  at  a  salary  of  one 
thousand  a  year.  Though  Simms  was 
not  an  apostle  of  its  creed,  he  was  for 
a  time  successful  in  floating  it.  ''In  two 
yejirs,"  says  Professor  Trent,  "he  had 
made  a  very  respectable  publication  out 
of  a  worthless  one,  comparing  not  unfa- 
vourably with  its  Boston  contemporary. 
He  got  almost  none  of  his  salary,  but 
from  paying  nothing  to  his  contributors 
he  advanced  to  the  almost  unheard  of 
extravagance  of  paying  the  best  of  them 
a  dollar  a  page.  It  is  true  that  the  pub- 
lishers often  dishonoured  the  drafts 
drawn  on  them  by  eager  contributors, 
but  still  some  payments  were  made.  He 
himself  got  part  of  his  salary  in  the  free 
printing  of  hi^  books  and  pamphlets. 
He  used  his  social  acquaintance  to  en- 
large the  subscription  list."  Altogether, 
he  was  thus  a  very  valuable  editor,  espe- 
cially if  he  himself  wrote  for  nothing. 
But  as  he  was  writing  novels,  articles 
for  other  magazines,  an  interminable 
correspondence,  and  lecturing  from  city 
to  city  like  any  modern  Chatauquan 
during  the  seven  years  of  his  editorship, 
it  does  not  seem  as  if  even  his  very  re- 
markable energy  could  have  found  much 
time  for  contributing  to  its  pages.  In 
1854,  ^^^  yc^f  before  he  relinquished 
it,  he  said  it  had  readers  in  every  State 
and  in  the  three  great  European  capi- 
tals.    It  lasted  only  one  year  after  his 


departure,  but  its  demise  was  assisted  by 
a  fever  and  a  fire. 

Long  before  this,  however,  a  former 
associate  editor  had  doubled  on  the 
tracks  of  the  magazine  and  founded  one 
of  his  own  in  New  Orleans.  Its  lit- 
erary interest  was  confessedly  secondary 
to  "defending  the  rights  and  developing 
the  resources  of  the  West,  the  South, 
and  the  Southwest."  The  Commercial 
Review,  1846,  had  learned,  from  the 
Quarterly  how  few  were  the  Southern 
readers  for  an  exclusively  literary  pe- 
riodical; neverth/eless  it  kept  literature 
always  well  in  sight.  After  many  strug- 
gles, De  Bow  was  able  to  announce  in 
the  sixth  volume  the  largest  circulation 
and  the  strongest  influence  in  the  South. 
But  this  did  not  interfere  with  a  tempo- 
rary suspension  or  his  tortuous  progress 
through  no  less  than  six  New  Series. 
His  experience  found  an  indignant  voice 
in  1855.  "Is  it  not  a  notorious  fact 
that  every  Southern  author,  editor,  or 
compiler  who  has  had  the  temerity  to 
try  the  experiment  of  appealing  to  that 
dernier  resort.  Southern '  patronage,  has 
been  compelled  to  pay  the  piper  of  his 
patriotism.  How  generously  we  con- 
tinue to  patronise  Harper  and  Black- 
wood, Godey  and  Graham,  and  the 
quarterlies  of  the  North,  while  the 
Southern  Quarterly  is  in  the  very  act 
of  breathing  its  last  gasp  and  De  Bow's 
Monthly  reduced  to  appeal  for  its  just 
dues."  Still  De  Bow's,  more  successful 
than  its  neighbour,  not  only  maintained 
the  spark  of  life  by  continuous  gasping, 
but  actually  began  to  find  the  process 
salutary.  The  year  before  the  war  saw 
it  flourishing;  but  the  next  year  much 
diminished  the  advertising  it  had  built 
up,  and  the  scarcity  of  paper  compelled 
a  smaller  type.  In  1853  the  proprietor 
had  been  appointed  head  of  the  Census 
Department  in  Washington,  and  had 
for  eighteen  months  edited  the  periodi- 
cal from  there.  He  thought  he  could 
do  the  same  thing  from  the  Rebel  capi- 
tal when  he  moved  there  on  service  for 
the  new  government.  But  at  last  the 
sturdy  proprietor  was  unable  to  make 
both  ends  meet,  in  a  geographical  and 
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a  pecuniary  sense  as  well,  and  he  yielded 
to  fate.  Immediately  after  the  war  he 
bobbed  up  indomitably  with  another 
New  Series,  but  the  old  war-horse  was 
now  making  his  last  charge;  and  his 
periodical  soon  gave  up  the  fight  for 
literature  and  became  entirely  commer- 
cial. 

He,  like  the  other  editors  of  the 
South,  was  seeking  valourously  to  do  the 
impossible — to  create  a  sufficient  reading 
public  out  of  an  uneducated  people. 
The  three  magazines  described  had  the 
largest  circle  of  readers  to  be  reached, 
they  gave  a  voice  to  the  best  writers  of 
the  South,  and  they  had  great  part  in 
moulding  the  issues  that  ended  in  war. 
There  was  abundant  literary  activity, 
if  only  there  had  been  some  market  for 
it.  Even  in  the  decade  before  the  war 
there  were  seventeen  magazines  started, 
and  Russell's  added  another  to  the  long 
procession  in  Charleston  alone.  The 
editors,  however,  could  scarcely  live  on 
each  other's  patronage;  readers  were 
widely  dispersed  under  the  plantation 
system;  and  even  had  the  periodicals 
been  readable  to  others  than  those 
stimulated  by  motives  of  local  patriot- 
ism. Northern  people  were  not  paying 
money  to  hear  that  the  North  under  the 
farce  of  the  Union — as  even  so  unim- 
passioned  a  periodical  as  the  Southern 
Quarterly  said — "threatens  to  crush  us 
beneath  its  unholy  power." 

THE  "southern  LITERARY  MESSENGER" 

It  was  largely  because  the  Southern 
Literary  Messenger  was  less  sectional 
that  it  became  the  most  successful  maga- 
zine of  the  South.  But,  like  the  others, 
it  got  only  starvation  diet  at  home.  In 
the  fourth  number — as  we  read  in 
Minor's  admirable  digest  of  its  files — 
the  editor  admits  some  of  the  contents 
are  not  up  to  the  standard,  but  his  aim 
is  to  call  forth  the  undeveloped  talents 
of  the  Southern  people;  yet  he  is  com- 
pelled to  announce  that  he  has  received 
more  complimentary  notice  in  the  North 
than  in  the  South  outside  his  own  State. 
The  number  of  contributions  and  con- 
tributors  from   the   North    is   striking. 


The  second  proprietor  asserted  at  once 
that  it  was  not  intended  to  make  the 
work  local,  but  it  should  never  cease  to 
be  Southern;  and  a  home  enterprise 
should  have  home  support.  The  Mes- 
senger in  its  twenty-first  year  informed 
its  friends  that  it  had  now  become  the 
oldest  living  periodical  except  the 
Knickerbocker,  which  was  its  senior  by 
but  six  months ;  yet  for  years  past  it  had 
met  with  the  most  meagre  patronage, 
and  unless  its  means  were  enlarged  must 
perish.  It  notes  in  1858  that  Putnam's 
spiteful  Monthly  had  gone  where  the 
woodbine  twineth,  but  the  rising  Atlan- 
tic is  decidedly  anti-Southern.  The 
next  year  the  editor  says  that  the  Mes- 
senger has  been  much  less  sectional  in 
its  literary  works  than  the  Northern 
magazines  and  that  it  has*  been  just  and 
impartial  to  Northern  writers.  As  Mrs. 
Sigourney  had  written  for  the  very  first 
number,  so  Donald  G.  Mitchell  and 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  had  graced  the 
latest  ones. 

The  accusation  of  sectionalism,  of- 
course,  was  rife  on  both  sides.  It  could 
not  have  been  otherwise  in  the  later 
years.  But  Richmond  had  begun  it 
early.  The  National  Magazine,  1799- 
1800,  had  said:  "Sixty-six  subscribers 
from  Connecticut  leads  us  into  the 
region  of  wonders.  This  is  the  State 
which  sends  to  Congress  seven  of  the 
most  bullying  servile  satellites  that 
tremble  at  the  nod  of  John  Adams.  It 
looks  as  if  the  people  of  Connecticut 
were  beginning  to  think  for  themselves." 
Yet  "the  disgusting  New  England  as- 
sumption of  all  the  decency  and  all  the 
talent"  which  Poe  said  was  rampant  in 
Griswold's  Poets  and  Poetry  of  Amer- 
ica is,  .at  this  distance,  difficult  to  per- 
ceive. Talent  was  not  abundant  in  the 
thin  ante-bellum  literature  of  the  South, 
but  when  it  was  to  be  discerned  by  eyes 
that  had  no  reason  to  be  unduly  inquisi- 
tive it  did  not  go  unrecognised — ^as 
Simms  and  Poe  and  Augusta  Evans 
could  vouch.  Not  unrepresentative  in 
its  temperate  tone  was  this  notice  in  the 
Boston  American  Magazine  of  Useful 
Knowledge,  1834. 
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We  were  surprised  to  find  the  last  South- 
ern Literary  Messenger  charging  Mr.  Ban- 
croft with  great  mistakes  in  his  History  of 
the  United  States.  The  editor,  who  appears 
an  able  writer,  even  insinuates  that  they  are 
designed.  It  cannot  be  admitted  that  Mr. 
Bancroft  deliberately  misstated  facts,  but 
that  the  editor  is  more  fully  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  Virginia  is  not  improbable. 
We  were  sorry  to  see  this  disposition  and 
hope  it  will  not  be  indulged.  Errors  and  mis- 
takes ought,  indeed,  to  be  corrected;  but 
even  this  should  be  done  in  a  kind  rather 
than  in  a  harsh  manner.  Sectional  or  party 
feelings  among  literary  men  in  different 
parts  of  the  Union  would  be  deeply  deplored 
by  every  patriot,  and  we  think  by  every 
high-minded  scholar.  We  have  had  enough 
of  this  sort  of  warfare  with  England  for 
fifty  years  past.  We  hope  that  nothing  of 
the  sort  will  arise  between  the  scholars  and 
writers    in    different   sections    here. 

But  if  the  periodical  was  more  read- 
able because  less  sectional,  and  being  so 
had  some  support,  however  slight,  from 
the  North,  the  chief  reason  for  its  suc- 
cess was  that  Thomas  White,  its  foun- 
der, was  a  thoroughly  practical  man 
both  in  the  printing  and  the  business 
offices.  When  he  inaugurated  it  in 
1834,  ^^  announced  himself  only  printer 
and  proprietor,  and  said  that  he  would 
engage  an  editor  when  he  could.  His 
editorial  work  was  done  by  others,  at 
first  gratuitously.  R.  H.  Stoddard 
wrote : 

The  first  number  consisted  of  thirty-two 
double  column  octavo  pages,  and  its  sub- 
scription price  was  five  dollars.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  it  was  worse  than  the  aver- 
age of  its  time,  but  it  was  pretty  bad.  Two 
months  passed  before  the  second  appeared, 
and  it  could  hardly  be  said  to  be  superior  to 
its  predecessor.  The  third  number,  which 
was  extended  to  sixty-four  pages,  was  in- 
structive if  not  entertaining.  By  whatever 
standard  it  was  measured  it  was  a  failure. 
Mr.  White  had  not  been  sustained  by  the 
leading  writers  of  America  further  than  by 
their  good  wishes,  for  not  one  of  them  had 
contributed  a  line  to  the  luckless  periodical. 


It  bettered  its  promise,  however,  and 
in  another  year  every  one  in  the  North 
had  heard  of  its  existence.    White  lived 
to  manage  it  nine  years.    From  1847  to 
i860  John  R.  Thompson  conducted  it. 
The  next  year  it  began  to  pull  out  the 
Editor's  Table  in  a  way  long  since  dis- 
covered to  be  symptomatic,  but  Augus- 
ta Evans  kept  up  interest  by  her  Beulah, 
The  editor  formally  committed  the  pe- 
riodical to  secession  and  urged  Virginia 
to  follow  suit.  That  it  should  have  con- 
tinued  at  all  during  the  w^r  is  testi- 
mony to  the  vitality  which  had  enabled 
it  to  starve  for  so  long  a  period.     The 
growing  depreciation   of   money   raised 
the  price  to  five  dollars  (Thompson  had 
reduced  it  to  three),  then  to  eight,  ten, 
and  fifteen.    Four  double  numbers  were 
issued   to   make   up   for   deficiencies;   a 
monthly  record  of  the  war  filled  many 
pages,  but  the  magazine  was  forced  to 
grow  more  and  more  eclectic.     Finally, 
in    1865,  without  notice,   it  abandoned 
its  magnificent  struggle.     It  had  fought 
a  good  fight  if  it  had  not  finished  its 
course.     No  magazine  but  the  North 
American  had  yet  lived  so  long  as  this 
thirty-year-old    veteran,    which    weath- 
ered starvation  to  fall  in  actual  battle 
at  last.    None  had  struggled  with  more 
adverse  conditions;  none  had  so  well  or 
so  lastingly  preserved   its  tradition. 

It  is  said  that  "Horseshoe  Robinson" 
Kennedy,  of  Baltimore,  called  White's 
attention  to  Foe,  He  had  been  a  most, 
popular  contributor  to  the  first  volume, 
and  with  the  second  became  assistant 
editor.  He  got  out  just  twelve  num- 
bers. "Before  the  end  of  the  spring," 
says  Minor,  "the  Knickerbocker  and  the 
Mirror  had  refused  to  exchange  with 
the  Messenger  on  account  of  his  cri- 
tiques. Even  home  papers  began  to 
speak  of  Poe's  *queerities*  and  the  'regu- 
lar cutting  and  slashing'  of  his  notices; 
and  Poe  had  well  begun  his  lifelong  of- 
fensive." In  January,  1837,  there  is  a 
notice  that  "Mr.  Poe's  attention  having 
been  called  in  another  direction,  he  will 
decline  with  the  present  number  the  edi- 
torial duties  of  the  Messenger,  but  he 
will    continue    to    furnish    its    columns 
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with  the  effusions  of  his  vigourous  and 
popular  pen."  One  of  White's  letters 
to  Poe  shows  that  it  was  his  intemper- 
ance which  severed  his  connection,  but 
White  seems  to  have  been  genuinely 
sorry  to  part  with  him  and  to  have  con- 
ducted the  affair  with  all  delicacy.  He 
spoke  highly  of  him  in  print,  and  he 
gave  Poe  a  puff  on  his  becoming  editor 
of  Burton  s,  Poe  did  not  contribute 
until  1844,  and  the  next  year  it  was 
announced  that  he  would  again  write 
critical  articles. 

With  his  stories  and  his  criticisms 
during  the  meagre  two  years  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  magazine,  Poe  was 
certainly  able  to  reflect  that,  as  at  no 
time  in  her  previous  literary  history,  he 
had  put  Richmond  on  the  map.  But  the 
letter  he  wrote  to  Anthon  when  project- 
ing the  Stylus  was  somewhat  flamboy- 
ant. "I  had  joined  the  Messenger,  as 
you  know,  then  in  its  second  year,  with 
seven  hundred  subscribers;  and  the 
general  outcry  was  that  because  a  maga- 
zine had  never  succeeded  south  of  the 
Potomac,  therefore  a  magazine  never 
could  succeed.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  and 
the  wretched  taste  of  the  proprietor, 
which  hampered  and  controlled  me  at 
all  points,  I  increased  the  circulation  in 
fifteen  months  to  five  thousand  five  hun- 
dred subscribers,  paying  an  annual 
profit  of  ten  thousand  dollars  when  I 
left  it."  White  would  have  been  inter- 
ested to  find  out  where  this  enormous 
sum  of  money  was  going.  In  1840  he 
was  writing  Griswold:  "If  you  choose 
to  give  me  your  labours  for  one  dollar 
and  fifty  cents  a  page  Bourgeois  type 
and  two  dollars  for  Minion,  go  ahead. 
And  even  at  these  rates,  my  dear  friend, 
you  will  have  to  be  most  patient  with 
me.  Indeed,  you  will  be  obliged  to  suf- 
fer me  to  take  my  own  time  to  pay  this 
pittance."  Had  John  R.  Thompson 
known  of  this  colossal  increase  in  the 
subscription  list  due  to  the  noise  Poe 
was  making  in  the  North,  perhaps  he 
would  not  have  complained  so  bitterly 
in  a  letter  to  Griswold  that  Southern 
literature  could  not  succeed  there.  "The 
Messenger  is  almost  gone,"  he  said  in 


1 85 1.  "Four  years  of  hard  labour  find 
me  in  debt,  my  small  patrimony  ex- 
hausted." Yet  the  periodical  had  a 
greater  literary  reputation  under  him 
than  under  Poe,  even  it  did  not  elicit 
so  much  lively  comment.  Apparently, 
though  without  him  it  would  not  have 
bulked  so  large  in  contemporary  men- 
tion, Poe  neither  made  nor  broke  the 
Literary  Messenger, 

THE      WESTERN      TRANSCENDENTALISTS 
AND   ABOLITIONISTS 

^^  1835  James  Freeman  Clarke  wrote 
to  Emerson  from  Cincinnati,  "I  send 
you  the  prospectus  of  a  magazine  which 
we  are  about  getting  under  way,  and 
which  we  mean  to  make  the  leading 
Western  periodical.  We  intend  to  com- 
bine literature  and  other  matters  with 
religion,  and  make  it  generally  attrac- 
tive. We  intend  that  it  shall  be  West- 
ern in  its  character,  and  as  free  from 
merely  conventional  restrictions  as  may 
be." 

This  was  the  Western  Messenger,  of 
which  he  shortly  became  editor;  and 
it  then  moved  to  Louisville  so  that  he 
could  have  an  eye  on  his  pulpit  and  his 
periodical  at  the  same  time.  In  spite  of 
many  misgivings  that  his  eye  should  be 
single  unto  the  former,  he  remained  edi- 
tor until  his  departure  for  Boston;  and 
then  the  magazine  migrated  to  its  new 
editor,  Channing,  back  in  its  first  home ; 
and  travelled  no  more  until  it  joined  the 
choir  invisible  in  1841.  Curiously 
enough,  no  paper  could  have  been  more 
Bostonian  than  this  which  Clarke  in- 
tended should  be  Western.  For  the  con- 
ventional restrictions  he  wished  to  free 
it  from  were  the  same  as  those  con- 
demned by  Emerson  when  contemplat- 
ing his  "organ  of  spiritual  philosophy." 
Largely  supported  by  Eastern  Unita- 
rians, in  it  the  transcendental  movement 
which  hung  fire  in  Cambridge  for  five 
years  found  its  first  public  voice;  and, 
parent  of  the  Dial,  it  expired  soon  after 
it  had  plucked  its  best  feathers  for  its 
offspring.  Emerson  first  appeared  in 
print  there;  Elizabeth  Peabody  and 
Margaret   Fuller  contributed;   and   its 
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editors  and  assistants  and  eight  others 
of  its  writers  betook  themselves  to  the 
Eastern  messenger  as  the  Western 
showed  signs  of  running  down.  But  it 
is  worthy  of  remark  that  those  trans- 
cendentalists  that  had  sojourned  in  the 
West  thought  that  some  of  the  Eastern 
ecstasies  were  a  little  too  rarefied  for  in- 
telligibility. It  is  also  noteworthy  that 
in  spite  of  its  constant  struggles  with 
practical  demands,  the  Western  Mes- 
senger,  though  a  voice  crying  in  the 
wilderness,  lasted  about  two  years 
longer  than  the  Eastern  evangel.  As 
few  of  the  denizens  of  the  Ohio  Valley 
could  have  fathomed  what  the  Messen- 
ger was  driving  at,  it  seems  likely  that 
most  of  its  readers  really  bought  it — 
which  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the 
other.  Both  were  distinguished  by 
much  original  and  stimulative  writing 
of  rare  excellence.  Distinctive,  also, 
like  everything  transcendental,  was  Dial 
number  two — ^which  took  the  name 
(with  unshod  feet  and  hushed  breath) 
some  six  years  after  Emerson's  had 
ceased  to  measure  the  sunshine.  It  was 
grandchild  of  the  Western  Messenger, 
and  also  the  extra-mural  work  of  a 
minister.  To  it  flocked  the  elder  dial- 
ists  with  Emerson  and  Frothingham,  al- 
though the  editor  himself  contributed 
most  of  the  pages.  But  let  Moncure 
D.  Conway  tell  his  own  story: 

My  theological  and  philosophical  here- 
sies reported  in  the  Ohio  journals  excited 
discussion  far  and  near,  and  a  magazine 
became  inevitable.  In  January,  i860,  it  ap- 
peared; The  Dial,  a.  monthly  magazine  for 
literature,  philosophy,  and  religion.  It  was 
well  received,  had  a  large  subscription  list-^ 
the  Jews  especially  interesting  themselves. 
I  was  cheered  by  letters,  and  one  brought 
me  William  Dean  Howells.  He  noticed 
it  in  the  Ohio  State  Journal  and  said,  "Un- 
til now  Boston  has  been  the  only  place  in 
the  land  where  the  inalienable  right  to  t^^ink 
what  you  please  has  been  practiced  and  up- 
held. If  Cincinnati  can  place  herself  beside 
Boston  on  this  serene  eminence,  she  will  ac- 
complish a  thing  nobler  than  pork,  sublimer 
than  Catawba,  more  magnificent  than  Pike't 


Opera  House.  It  numbers  among  its  con- 
tributors some  of  the  most  distinguished 
thinkers  of  New  England,  and  it  seeks  to 
bring  out  all  the  thinkers  of  the  West."  The 
Dial  at  the  end  of  the  first  year  was  really 
slain  by  the  Civil  War  several  months  in 
advance  of  its  outbreak.  We  could  not  con- 
tinue literary  and  philosophical  discussions, 
and  the  war.  of  pens  and  words  between  the 
anti-slavery  people  and  the  Unionists  who 
proposed  pacification.  Should  the  time  ar- 
rive when  the  West  is  interested  in  its  in- 
tellectual and  religious  history,  the  Dial  will 
be  found  a  fair  mirror  of  the  movements  of 
thought  in  that  period  of  extraordinary 
generous  seeking. 

Period,  indeed,  of  extraordinary  gen- 
erous seeking.  It  was  in  the  journals 
of  the  Middle  West  that  the  anti-slavery 
agitation  found  its  widest  public  utter- 
ance. Clarke  in  the  first  number  of  the 
Alessenger  had  quoted  twelve  pages 
from  W.  S.  Channing's  Slavery,  and 
condemned  both  that  system,  and  the 
principles  of  the  Abolitionists.  On  the 
destruction  of  the  printing-press  of 
Lovejoy  at  Alton,  111.,  and  his  death  at 
the  hands  of  the  mob,  he  wrote  passion- 
ately, "Abolitionism,  its  folly  and  its 
mischief,  is  not  now  the  question.  The 
question  is  of  American  freedom,  of  lib- 
erty of  thought  and  speech,  of  the  free- 
dom of  the  press."'  That  freedom  was 
nowhere  so  maintained  as  in  the  Ohio 
Valley.  For  reasons  of  policy  the  East- 
ern periodicals  were  barred  to  discus- 
sion of  slavery.  Even  "on  the  serene 
eminence"  of  Boston,  Lydia  Maria 
Child  and  Julia  Ward  Howe  were 
made  to  feel  chill  disapproval.  The 
former  had  been  systematically  frozen 
out  of  the  monthly  press  because  of  her 
views.  "Life  is  growing  too  earnest 
with  me  to  admit  of  my  writing  pretty 
stories,"  she  wrote  to  Griswold,  "and 
thus  the  effect  of  unpopularity  is  no  in- 
convenience to  me."  The  North  Ameri- 
can decidedly  discouraged  articles  about 
slavery;  the  Knickerbocker  printed  only 
such  views  as  were  shared  by  gentlemen 
everywhere;  the  editor  of  Graham's 
wrote  Longfellow  in  1842  that  the  word 
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slavery  was  never  allowed  to  appear  in 
a  Philadelphia  periodical,  and  that  the 
publisher  objected  to  have  even  the  name 
of  his  new  book — Poems  on  Slavery — 
appear  in  the  pages.  Except  in  periodi- 
cals founded  by  the  Abolitionists,  then 
(and  which  were  read  only  by  Abolition- 
ists), there  was  little  freedom  of  the 
press  in  the  popular  sense.  Such  as  ex- 
isted was  cradled  in  the  Ohio  Valley, 
perhaps  more  than  elsewhere.  The 
Richmond  Examiner,  the  most  famous 
Southern  journal,  was  unique — North 
or  South — for  printing  views  which 
were  not  its  own  or  might  cost  it  sub- 
scribers. It  gave  extracts  from  the  anti- 
slavery  writers,  especially  Theodore 
Parker.  Its  freedom,  by  the  way,  was 
more  praiseworthy  than  its  logic,  ifor  it 
reconciled  slavery  with  the  most  radical 
democracy  on  the  ingenious  ground  that 
the  blacks  were  not  strictly  human 
beings. 

Professor  Stowe  had  written  to  his 
wife  in  1840:  "The  little  magazine  (the 
Souvenir)  goes  ahead  finely.  You  have 
it  in  your  power  by  means  of  it  to  form 
the  mind  of  the  West  for  the  coming 
generation."  The  task  was  peculiarly 
congenial  to  Mrs.  Stowe,  of  course,  but 
it  was  an  ideal  that  actuated  all  the 
magazines  of  the  West.  In  1850  she 
wrote  to  him:  "I  can  earn  four  hundred 
dollars  a  year  by  writing,  but  I  don't 
want  to  feel  that  I  must,  and  when 
weary  with  teaching  the  children  and 
tending  the  baby  and  buying  provisions 
and  mending  the  dresses  and  darning 
stockings,  sit  down  and  write  a  piece 
for  some  paper."  She  had  met  Dr.  Ga- 
maliel Bailey  when  he  and  James  Bir- 
ney  started  the  earliest  anti-slavery 
paper  in  the  West,  the  Cincinnati  Phi- 
lanthropist. Three  times  there  his 
printing  office  had  been  sacked  by  a 
mob,  but  he  issued  the  paper  regularly. 
He  was  selected  to  direct  a  new  Aboli- 
tionist organ  in  Washington,  and  he 
carried  to  the  National  Era  (1847- 
1860)  the  spirit  of  extraordinary  gen- 
erous seeking  he  had  found  in  Cincin- 
nati when  he  moved  there  from  Balti- 
more.    Mrs.  Stowe  wrote  him  in  1852 


that  she  was  planning  a  story  that  might 
run  through  several  numbers.  He  ap- 
plied for  it  at  once  and  she  began  to 
send  off  weekly  installments  of  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin.  The  year's  work  brought 
her  three  hundred  dollars.  Dr.  Bailey 
issued  his  periodical  to  subscribers  on, 
apparently,  a  strictly  cash  basis.  "Every 
paper  is  stopped  at  the  beginning  of 
each  year  where  the  subscription  is  not 
forwarded  in  advance,"  ran  the  an- 
nouncement. Such  barks  had  been  heard 
before  with  no  bites  behind  them,  but 
the  National  Era  seems  to  have  meant 
what  it  said.  In  1850  they  were  happy 
to  announce  as  an  occasional  contribu- 
tor, Nathaniel  Hawthorne,  lately  se- 
cured as  a  writer  for  Blackwoods.  "He 
has  favoured  us  with  an  article,  which 
we  now  hold  back  for  a  week  or  two, 
only  for  the  sake  of  those  of  our  sub- 
scribers who  under  our  terms  have  been 
cut  off,  but  will  doubtless  speedily  re- 
new." The  article  was  "The  Great 
Stone  Face,"  presumably  that  for  which 
the  author  wrote  Griswold  that  Bailey 
had  offered  him  one  hundred  dollars. 
The  National  Era  of  course,  like  every 
other  periodical,  got  most  of  its  contents 
for  nothing,  but  to  even  its  head  liners 
it  could  not  afford  to  pay  so  much  later. 
Dr.  Bailey  wrote  Gail  Hamilton  in 
1856  that  for  two  years  he  had  been 
compelled  to  be  rigidly  economical.  "If 
you  can  afford  to  wait,  I  will  on  the 
first  week  of  next  December,"  he  said 
in  February,  "send  you  a  remittance  of 
fifty  dollars,  for  which  you  may  send 
me  whatever  you  please  in  your  best 
style  of  prose  sketches  at  any  time  be- 
tween this  and  then."  When  the  time 
came  he  paid  her,  but  said  that  his  mis- 
fortunes still  continued  and  he  would 
be  unable  to  make  any  offer  for  the  fu- 
ture. The  year  after  his  sudden  death 
Mrs.  Bailey  conducted  the  periodical, 
but  was  forced  to  discontinue  for  lack 
of  money — though  none  of  the  receipts, 
she  said,  had  gone  even  to  the  support 
of  her  family.  De  Bow  in  New  Or- 
leans had  sunk  his  private  means  and 
lived  on  twenty  cents  a  day  to  start  his 
magazine;  Mrs.  Bailey,  delicately  nur- 
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tured,  suflEcred  privation  to  continue  her 
husband's.  The  one  was  for  slavery, 
the  other  against;  and  both  were  pas- 
sionately desirous  of  bettering  their 
world.  Dr.  Bailey  was  in  one  respect 
wiser  than  his  corresponding-editor, 
Whittier;  at  least  one  cannot  imagine 
his  Northern  associate  planning  the  as- 
tute social  campaign  which  Conway  tells 
about. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Gamaliel  Bailey  of  the  Na- 
tional Era  had  established  in  Washington 
a  brilliant  salon.  At  their  soir6es  there 
were  always  distinguished  guests  from 
abroad,  and  Grace  Greenwood  was  on  these 
occasions  quite  equal  to  any  of  those  French 
dames  whose  salons  have  become  historic 
The  Bailey  entertainments  were  of  more 
importance  in  furthering  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment in  Washington  than  has  been  appre- 
ciated. The  anti-slavery  Senators  were 
rarely  met  there,  with  the  exception  of 
Hale;  but  their  ladies  often  came.  Nothing 
in  Washington  was  more  brilliant  The 
bright  and  pretty  ^'Yankee"  ladies  got  up 
theatricals,  charades,  tableaux,  and  the 
White  House  receptions  were  dull  in  com- 
parison. The  serious  force  and  learning 
characteristic  of  the  National  Era  could 
hardly  prepare  one  to  find  in  Dr.  Bailey  the 
elegant  and  polished  gentleman  that  he  was. 
He  was  the  last  man  that  one  might  imagine 
facing  the  mob  that  destroyed  his  printing 
press  in  Cincinnati.  I  do  not  wonder  that 
the  mob  gathered  for  similar  violence  in 
Washington  had  quailed  before  his  benign 
countenance  and  calm  good-natured  address 
to  them.  Mrs.  Bailey,  a  tall,  graceful,  and 
intellectual  woman,  possessed  all  (he  nerve 
necessary  to  pass  through  these  ordeals, 
while  at  the  same  time  her  apparent  role 
was  that  of  introducing  young  ladies  into 
Washington  society  and  shining  as  the  cen- 
tre of  a  refined  social  circle. 

THE  ATHENS  OF  THE  WEST 

This  social  quality  they  had  had 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  exhibit  in  Cin- 
cinnati. Conway  thought  it  in  1856, 
when  he  went  there,  the  most  cultivated 
of  the  Western  cities.  "Thanks  to  a 
third  of  the  population  being  German, 


music  flourished  more  than  in  any  other 
city  except  Boston;  there  was  a  grand 
opera  house  which  annually  gave  several 
weeks  of  opera  or  operatic  concerts. 
Society  was  gay  and  its  famous  masque- 
rade balls  were  as  brilliant  as  those  of 
Europe.  Whitelaw  Reid,  Don  Piatt, 
and  Murat  Halstead  were  writers  on 
its  distinguished  daily  press.''  By  that 
time,  too,  it  had  made  good  its  early- 
uttered  claim  to  the  title  of  Athens  of 
the  West  in  a  longer  list  of  short  pe- 
riodicals than  any  other  city  but  its 
three  Athenian  predecessors.  It  had  be- 
gun with  the  Literary  Cadet,  which  had 
merged  into  the  Western  Spy,  but  both 
of  these  young  hopefuls  died  early. 
They  both  struck  a  bugle  note,  however, 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  dupli- 
cated in  any  of  the  Atlantic  magazines 
of  the  time;  and  for  the  equal  of  that 
clear  blast  of  mingled  youthfulness  and 
sophistication  one  would  have  to  go  back 
to  the  mushroom  efforts  of  the  Colonial 
and  Revolutionary  periods.  It  proved 
to  be  the  Western  tone.  Crude  as  it 
was  at  its  worst,  it  never  lost  that 
clarion  ring  which  is  the  property  of  all 
new  movements  conscious  of  their  des- 
tiny to  supersede  the  old. 

iVlr.  W.  H.  Venable  has  made  a  spe- 
cialised survey  of  the  periodicals  of  the 
Ohio  Valley.  The  first  adventure  en- 
tirely literary  in  Cincinnati  was  the 
Literary  Gazette,  1824.  "This  is  the 
age  of  magazines,  even  skeptics  must 
confess  it;  where  is  the  town  of  much 
renown  that  has  not  one  to  bless  it?" 
wrote  one  of  the  contributors  to  the 
opening  number.  The  editor  lamented, 
however,  that  his  readers  must  part  with 
the  year  and  the  Gazette  together;  thus 
was  furnished  one  more  instance  of  the 
futility  of  all  hopes  founded  on  the  an- 
ticipated encouragement  of  those  intel- 
lectual exertions  which  contribute  to 
soften  and  adorn  life  among  a  people 
whose  highest  ambition  woi\}d  seem  to 
be  exhausted  in  acquiring  the  means  of 
support.  The  editor,  like  Clarke  and 
Conway  and  others  of  a  later  harvest, 
drew  on  his  personal  acquaintance  East, 
for  we  find  in  the  magazine  three  poems 
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of  his  boyhood's  friend,  Fitz  Greene 
Halleck.  In  1827  Flint's  Western 
Monthly  Review  was  ijiore  successful, 
and  lasted  for  three  years.  "We  are  a 
scribbling  and  a  forth-putting  people," 
said  the  Editor's  Address.  "Little  as 
they  have,  dreamed  the  fact  in  the  At- 
lantic country,  we  have  our  thousand 
orators  and  poets."  Like  the  other  three 
Athenses,  Cincinnati  tried  to  catch  with 
honey  those  households  whose  men  re- 
mained impervious  to  the  attractions  of 
solider  fare.  The  motto  of  the  Western 
Lady's  Book,  1 840,  was  so  rash  in  its 
blandishments  that  the  periodical  could 
not  survive  the  first  number — "The  Sta- 
bility of  Our  Republic  and  the  Virtue 
of  Her  Institutions  is  with  the  Ladies."- 
Another  of  the  same  name  followed  ten 
years  later,  and  almost  rounded  out  a 
decade.  In  the  beginning,  under  the 
name  of  the  Western,  its  masculinity 
was  not  more  diluted  than  usual;  but 
caught  like  all  American  editors  by  the 
golden  lure  of  Godey's,  the  proprietor 
announced  that  because  of  the  liberal 
patronage  of  the  ladies  it  would  become 
more  exclusively  a  lady's  book  by  intro- 
ducing fashion-plates  and  music.  The 
introduction  of  the  latter  was  ever  the 
stamp  of  the  ultra  refinement  of  the  fair 
sex.  Perhaps  it  was  in  this  case  meant 
to  mollify  the  weaker  of  the  weaker 
sex  by  a  possession  all  their  own,  since 
they  shared  the  fashion-plates  with  their 
stronger  sisters.  They  might  easily  have 
taken  umbrage  at  the  attention  given 
the  latter — for  "by  special  arrangement 
with  the  proprietor,"  Mrs.  E.  A.  Aid- 
rich,  having  suspended  her  woman's 
rights  paper,  the  Genius  of  Liberty, 
wrote  eight  or  ten  pages  a  month  advo- 
cating her  savage  views.  In  the  "Fash- 
ions" the  lion  and  the  lamb  could  lie 
down  together,  but  certainly  no  one 
who  demanded  the  ballot-box  would  be 
expected  to  dally  with  the  pianoforte. 
This  policy  of  all  things  to  all  women 
was  worthy  of  a  longer  shrift.  By  far  the 
most  extensive  and  expensive  literary 
journal  was  the  Ladies  Repository  and 
Gatherings  of  the  West,  says  Mr.  Ven- 
able,     (Whither  have  such   titles  fled, 


and  on  what  frontier  will  ever  again 
exist  the  psychology  that  brought  them 
forth  in  pain  and  heaviness?)  "Started 
nine  years  before  the  first  number  of 
Harper  s,  it  was  almost  the  only  West- 
ern magazine  that  was  well-backed  and 
supported.  It  was  managed  by  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern  but  was  con- 
ducted in  a  liberal  spirit  from  1841  to 
1876.  Designed  to  furnish  reading  par- 
ticularly acceptable  to  women  and  the 
family  circle  and  at  first  abounding  with 
heavy  advice  to  females,  it  immeasurably 
and  unceasingly  belectured  and  rele- 
gated misses,  maids,  and  matrons  to 
their  sphere."  Nevertheless,  it  fostered 
female  writing  and  it  often  paid  in  cash 
— ^both  of  them  quite  surprising  in  the 
Methodist  Book  Concern.  The  Parlour 
Magazine,  which  would  doubtless  have 
called  itself  a  Lady's  Book  had  not  the 
title  been  jfllled  at  the  moment,  was 
also  conducted  on  rather  austere  lines  at 
first.  The  editor  had  no  intention  of 
debauching  any  parlours  by  admitting 
sentimental  romances.  Alice  Gary  came 
back  from  New  York  to  infuse  the 
slightest  touch  of  worldliness  in  it,  but 
she  soon  returned.  The  Parlour  Maga- 
zine dragged  along  woodenly  for  two 
years,  its  new  romances  being  as  edify-, 
ing  as  its  old  articles  against  them,  and 
finally  married  in  1855  the  West  Ameri- 
can Monthly,  of  which  union  it  died  at 
once.  Two  other  Cincinnati  periodicals 
come  in  for  brief  mention.  Both  of  them 
scorned  the  obvious  feminine  bid,  it  is 
true,  but  their  chief  claim  to  be  men- 
tioned here  is  that  they  so  well  typify 
the  Westerness  that  gave  them  birth.  In 
1847  Coates  Kinney,  the  author  of  that 
famous  lyric,  "The  Rain  on  the  Roof," 
was  assistant  editor  of  The  Genius  of 
the  West.  The  other  editor  had  trouble 
with  the  proprietor  and  set  up  a  rival 
journal.  The  New  Western,  the  Origi- 
nal Genius  of  the  West,  It  soon  went 
out,  however,  and  the  other  Genius 
burned  alone  for  five  volumes.  Then, 
second  characteristic  of  these  Western 
periodicals,  all  of  its  good  contributors 
went  to  the  seaboard  and  left  it  with- 
out any  oil  in  its  lamp.     These  w^^r^ 
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the  Gary  girls,  Wallace,  Whitelaw 
Reid,  and  HowcUs  —  eastward  the 
course  of  the  Inspired  took  its  way. 

The  chief  furtherer  of  the  cause  of 
periodical  literature  in  the  West  was 
W.  D.  Gallagher.  He  did  not,  it  is 
true,  start  so  many  magazines  as  did  L. 
A.  Hine,  who  set  four  of  them  going  in 
six  years,  but  he  staved  off  his  creditors 
longer  in  each  case.  Hine  had  plenty 
of  ideals  but  never  enough  cash  to  last 
the  year  out.  Gallagher  was  responsi- 
ble for  but  three,  and  all  cut  a  dash  ex- 
cept the  first — the  Western  Minerva, 
started  in  1824.  He  was  sixteen  years 
old  when  this  Minerva  sprang  forth 
mature  from  his  head,  and  he  was  writ- 
ing verses  for  the  Literary  Gazette 
signed,  not  Jove,  but  "Julia."  When  he 
began  the  Cincinnati  Mirror  in  1832, 
he  was  guaranteed  a  salary.  But  it 
never  paid  its  way  in  spite  of  its  exten- 
sive circulation  (what  a  pity  some  of 
those  honest  Jews  of  Swine-sin-naughty 
— as  a  famous  parody  dubbed  it — didn't 
rally  to  his  support  as  they  did  to  Con- 
way's!) ;  and  the  guarantee  amounted  to 
what  it  usually  did  in  such  cases.  The 
paper  lasted,  however,  four  years. 
"Many  of  the  Mirror  s  articles  have  re- 
ceived a  circulation  unsurpassed  by  any 
other  contemporaneous  literary  jour- 
nal," said  he  in  valedictory,  "and  yet 
we  have  been  forced  to  abdicate  the 
tripod.  Simply  because  of  the  delin- 
quency of  those  who  have  subscribed. 
There  are  due  to  us  several  thousands 
of  dollars.  It  now  remains  for  our  sub- 
scribers to  say  whether  we  shall  sacri- 
fice only  ouff  time  and  labour  or 
whether  we  shall  suffer  a  pecuniary  loss 
too."  The  subscribers  cheerfully  acqui- 
esced in  the  latter  alternative.  After  its 
death  he  received  calls  to  edit,  one  after 
the  other,  two  magazines  beginning  with 
the  inevitable  "Western."  Three  years 
later  he  began  the  Hesperian.  He  said 
in  his  opening  speech  that  his  ten  years' 
exertions  in  behalf  of  Western  literature 
had  been  fruitless  to  himself  of  every- 
thing but  experience,  yet  he  finds  cour- 
age to  make  one  more  attempt,  because 
he  i$  convinced  that  there  is  throughout- 


the  whole  West  a  great  demand  and  a 
growing  necessity  for  it.  The  Hesperian 
was  important  and  had  some  important 
contributors.  But  Gallagher,  who  had 
been  willing  to  starve  when  he  had 
nothing,  was  now  tempted  to  eat  when 
he  could,  and  betook  himself  to  a  mere 
newspaper  at  a  liberal  salary  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  The  paper,  like  all 
newspapers,  had  a  somewhat  pretentious 
literary  department,  but  not  large 
enough  to  endanger  his  salary.  This 
defection  to  the  cause  of  pure  literature 
should  be  forgiven  in  Gallagher.  The 
Hesperian  5  publisher  exhibited  the 
grossest  remissness  and  most  culpable 
mismanagement,  he  says;  and  it  is  to  be 
remembered  in  his  favour  that  he  was 
so  patriotic  that  he  even  refused  the  re- 
quests of  Eastern  publishers  when  they 
came  at  last.  It  is  amusing  to  note  that 
when  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
reviewed  his  first  book  of  poems  in  1838 
it  regretted  the  volume  had  not  been 
published  in  one  of  the  Atlantic  cities. 
"How  natural  it  is  to  condemn  a  book 
unread  that  has  the  imprint  of  a  coun- 
try town."  This  from  that  arrogant 
Athenian  hamlet  of  the  South  to  a  city 
which  was  not  only  the  Athens  of  the 
West  but  a  pork-metropolis  as  well! 

Yet  for  many  years  Lexington,  Ken- 
tucky, had  run  her  a  close  race  as 
Athens.  The  seat  of  the  Transylvania 
University,  during  the  war  of  18 12,  she 
had  the  right  long  before  that  to  be 
called  a  literary  centre.  As  early  as 
1803  she  had  maintained  for  one  whole 
year  the  Medley  or  Monthly  Miscel- 
lany, In  1 8 19  she  ran  for  two  years  the 
Western  Review,  which  chided  the  mor- 
als of  Don  Juan  and  chortled  with  de- 
light over  Ivanhoe  quite  in  the  same 
way  as  its  Eastern  brothers,  if  a  good 
four  months  later.  The  most  important 
part  of  its  contents,  says  Mr.  Venable, 
was  a  series  of  authentic  narratives  of 
conflicts  with  the  Indians.  "Gentlemen 
who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  writing  for 
the  public,  and  who  are  not  even  accus- 
tomed to  composition  of  any  sort,  are 
still  solicited  to  communicate,  in  the 
plainest  manner,  the  facts  within  their 
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knowledge,"  the  far-sighted  editor  had 
stated  in  the  opening  number.  This 
and  its  predecessor  were  the  first  lit- 
erary magazines  west  of  the  AUeghan- 
ies,  but  when  Lexington's  third  came 
along  in  1829  there  were  competitors. 
The  Literary  Messenger  and  Clarke 
made  Louisville  known  to  the  North 
just  as  the  Southern  Messenger  and  Poe 
had  made  Richmond  known;  and 
George  D.  Prentice  was  almost  the  first 
in  that  brilliant  procession  of  personal 
editors  which  made  the  West  famous 
and  of  which  Colonel  Watterson,-  in  the 
same  city,  is  now  the  last  survivor. 

Other  towns  which  threatened  to  set 
up  as  Athenses  but  were  nipped  in  the 
bud  were  Knoxville  and  Rogersville  in 
Tennessee  and  New  Richmond  and 
Lebanon  in  Ohio,  with  one  magazine 
each.  Mount  Pleasant  and  Oxford, 
Ohio,  had  two;  and  so  had  Vandalia, 
Illinois.  The  activity  of  the  entire 
region  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  out  of 
the  359  newspapers  published  in  1813, 
Kentucky  had  seventeen,  Ohio  had  four- 
teen, and  Tennessee  had  six.  Of  these 
magazines  only  the  Vandalia  ones  can 
be  noticed.  The  Illinois  Magazine, 
conducted  by  Judge  Hall,  said  that 
paper  shipped  from  Pittsburgh  in  No- 
vember did  not  arrive  until  April.  Mr. 
W.  B.  Cairns  quotes  from  the  Depart- 


ment of  Literary  Intelligence  in  one  of 
the  numbers:  "We  have  not  a  great 
deal  to  say  under  this  head,  because  new 
books  are  not  remarkably  abundant  in 
Vandalia.  Nor  do  we  expect  to  be  able 
at  any  time  to  throw  much  light  upon 
the  passing  events  of  the  literary  world. 
But  we  intend  to  pick  up  all  we  can." 
The  Western  Monthly,  conducted  by 
the  same  editor,  boasted  thirty-seven 
contributors,  all  but  three  from  its  own 
side  of  the  mountains.  Among  its  "high- 
ly gifted  females"  was  Harriet  Beecher. 
Her  first  literary  work  won  the  prize 
of  fifty  dollars  which  this  enterprising 
editor  offered  in  1833.  Gallagher's  Cin- 
cinnati Mirror  and  Ladies'  Parterre 
said  of  it,  "A  New  England  sketch  by 
Miss  Beecher  of  this  city  is  written  with 
great  sprightliness,  humour,  and  pa- 
thos." Before  i860  at  least  ninety 
magazines  devoted  wholly  or  in  part  to 
general  literature  had  appeared  in  the 
region  watered  by  the  Ohio  and  its 
tributaries. 

As  for  Chicago,  she  had  had  a  bak- 
er's dozen.  Her  first  newspaper  had 
been  set  up  when  she  mustered  five  hun- 
dred head  of  population;  and  she  had  a 
magazine — the  Gem  of  the  Prairie — 
before  she  had  a  picket  fence.  But  who 
would  dare  tuck  in  Chicago  at  the  end 
of  an  article? 


The  next  article  will  deal  with  the  two  gallant  attempts  of  Putnam's  publish- 
ing house  to  float  a  magazine  embodying  a  new  literary  and  social  ideal.  It  was  to 
be  entirely  original  and  entirely  paid  for — something  which  had  never  happened  be- 
fore— and  it  intended  to  discuss  the  living  questions  of  the  day.  Up  to  this  time  it 
had  been  considered  suicidal  for  a  popular  magazine  to  have  any  opinions.  For  the 
former  attempt  the  time  was  not  ripe,  and  the  magazine  went  down  in  its  generous 
struggle  for  the  American  author;  but  although  it  could  not  cure  itself,  it  healed 
another  magazine,  and  so  ivas  of  first  class  importance  in  our  magazine  history.  In 
its  attempt  to  bring  the  American  reader  nearer  to  actual  life,  however,  it  was  more 
immediately  successful;  and  it  was  in  the  pages  of  "Putnam's"  (which  slightly  pre- 
ceded its  prototype,  the  "Atlantic''  although  they  were  conceived  about  the  same 
time)  and  of  "The  Nation"  that  Americans  first  began  to  read  independent  discus- 
sions of  the  serious  topics  of  the  da^. 


CERTAIN   REMINISCENCES 

BY  RICHARD  WHITEING 

After  some  years'  service  in  London  Mr.  Whiteing  was  sent  to  Paris  at  the 
time  of  the  Exhibition  of  1867.  The  Second  Empire  was  running  its  swift  race  to- 
ward the  red  ruin  of  Sedan,  but  never  was  the  city  more  brilliant  and  glittering. 
The  impressions  of  this  period  introduce,  of  the  "grande  monde,"  the  Princess 
Mathilde,  the  Princess  of  Metternich.  and  the  famous  American  dentist.  Dr.  Evans, 
and  of  the  world  of  letters,  Ouida,  Flaubert,  Taine,  the  younger  Dumas,  Edmond 
About,  Octave  Feuillet,  the  two  Rectus  silently  preparing  for  the  Commune,  the 
Bohemia  of  the  Latin  Quarter,  and  the  Bohemia  of  the  Batignolles. 

Part  II.     Paris:  Last  Days  of  the  Empire 

My  next  commission  for  the  paper  was  making  a  brave  show  of  it,  was  really 

altogether  to  my  liking — Paris,  for  the  worm-eaten  at  the  core. 
Exhibition  of  1867.     It  was  the  greatest  Everybody  had  to  come  to  Paris  for 

of  all  the  exhibitions  in  France,  perhaps  this  exhibition :   the  appeal  was  almost 

also  in  the  whole  world.     Others  had  as  world-wide  as  that  of  1851.     I  met 

larger  acreage ;  and  I  am  especially  not  many  persons  of  note  at  the  house  of  the 

unaware  of  the  claims  of  Chicago  both  correspondent  of  my  paper.    He  held  the 

in  that  and  in  beauty.      But  the    1867  strange  office  of  reader  for  the  Censor, 

exhibition     synchronised     with     world-  in  one  of  the   Ministries.      It  was  his 

shaking  events.    The  Empire,  wJiile  still  business    to    look    through    the    English 
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journals,  as  they  arrived  by  the  morning 
mail,  and  to  blue-pencil  them  for  any- 
thing that  might  be  of  interest  for  the 
Government.  Occasionally  he  had  to 
leave  his  mark  upon  them  for  an  attack 
on  the  Imperial  system.  In  this  case, 
the  whole  issue  had  to  suffer  the  humili- 
ation of  the  blacking-brush.  The  of- 
fending passage  vi^as  obliterated  by  some 
mechanical  process  that  rendered  it  per- 
fectly illegible.  Think  of  such  grotes- 
que proceedings  in  the  cite  de  lumiere. 
They  survive  in  some  parts,  as  marking 
certain  strata  of  the  growth  of  civilisa- 
tion and  of  conunon-sense.  In  St.  Peters-' 
burg,  for  instance,  you  ask  for  your 
English  paper  at  the  hotel,  and  probably 
receive  it  with  its  news  of  Russia  and  its 
leader  all  blotched  with  these  hideous 
disfigurements. 

Our  correspondent  was  a  man  of  let- 
ters, author  of  a  book  or  two,  and,  over 
and  above  that,  one  of  the  best  fellows 
in  the  world.  He  had  lived  so  long  in 
Paris  that  in  manners,  and  even  in 
speech,  he  was  more  than  half  a  French- 
man. He  cherished  interesting  supersti- 
tions, one  of  them  a  relic  of  the  practice 
of  divination  by  birds.  In  emergencies, 
he  was  wont  to  consult  a  canary  in  his 
study  for  the  luck  of  the  issue.  It  was 
a  solemn  rite.  He  chirruped  to  attract 
the  bird's  attention,  offered  him  a  lump 
of  sugar  to  put  him  in  good  humour, 
and  in  due  course  received  a  paper 
packet  which  the  creature  picked  at  ran- 
dom from  a  store  in  his  cage.  This  con- 
tained the  message  of  the  oracle.  Like 
other  deliverances  of  the  same  order,  all 
depended  on  the  interpretation;  and  in 
this  way  it  generally  presaged  the  luck 
he  desired.  The  custom  is  still  wide- 
spread in  Italy,  the  storehouse  and  mu- 
seum of  so  many  of  the  beliefs  of  the 
race.  Until  quite  a  few  years  ago  it 
flourished  in  London  as  one  of  the  minor 
industries  of  Hatton  Garden.  The 
parchment-skinned  crone,  too  old  to 
draw  the  organ,  could  still  earn  a  trifle 
at  the  street  corner  with  her  divining 
bird. 

The  correspondence  of  the  paper  was 
conducted  on   a  system  of  marital  co- 


operation. The  wife  wrote  the  daily 
letter  from  his  dictation  as  to  the  poli- 
tics, and,  as  to  the  social  life,  collected 
the  daily  gossip  of  the  Imperial  fetes 
from  friends  who  had  the  entree  at  the 
Tuileries.  She  was  a  sure  guide  in  re- 
gard to  the  toilettes  of  the  Empress,  and 
the  most  successful  creations  of  Worth. 
And  this  for  a  democratic  paper!  But 
one  touch  of  fashion  makes  the  whole 
world  kin.  She  took  incredible  pains 
with  it,  rising  sometimes  with  the  sun 
to  catch  a  reigning  beauty  in  bed,  for  the 
details  of  last  night's  ball. 

At  this  house  I  met  Ouida,  who  had 
brought  letters  of  introduction.  It  was 
the  Ouida  of  the  days  of  youth,  with 
everything  about  her  the  perfection  of 
daintiness,  excepting,  perhaps,  the  rather 
too  massive  head,  which  was  the  penalty 
she  paid  for  her  power  with  the  pen. 
Her  characteristic  pose  was  not  wanting 
— a  hand  laid  with  careful  carelessness 
on  the  arm  of  the  sofa,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  company.  Her  conversation  was 
like  her  attitude,  another  study  in  ef- 
fects, this  time  in  aristocratic  sympathies. 
Her  heroes  of  the  moment  were  the 
leaders  of  the  South  in  the  American 
Civil  War,  and  in  particular  General 
Breckinridge.  She  gave  him  glowing, 
but  still  condescending,  praise,  such  as 
might  have  come  from  a  paritisan  god- 
dess watching  the  day's  work  on  the 
plain  of  Troy. 

The  dominant  ideas  of  every  period 
are  usually  reflected  in  its  romance, 
without  necessarily  taking  their  rise  in 
it.  The  novelist  follows  the  thinker  in 
rendering  them  into  the  terms  of  life. 
The  sentimentalising  heroes  of  Bulwer's 
middle  period  marked  our  introduction 
to  German  studies  under  the  influence  of 
Carlyle.  In  Ouida's  youth  we  began  to 
change  all  this,  at  the  bidding  of  Dr. 
Dasent  in  his  translations  from  the 
Norse,  all  the  more  readily  because  this 
implied  a  new  compliment  to  our  noble 
selves.  The  strong  man  of  the  Sagas, 
suitably  arranged  for  the  drawing-room 
and  the  tea-table,  began  to  stalk  through 
our  fiction  with  Mr.  Rochester. 

Ouida  followed  suit.  It  was  the  same 
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kind  of  hero,  but  with  a  dash  of  scent  in 
peace  time  to  heighten  the  effect  of  his 
Berserker  rage  in  war  or  the  chase.  Her 
great  rival  was  a  writer  known  as  The 
Author  of  Goy  Livingstone,  a  character 
generally  and  genially  engaged  in  pul- 
verising everyone  who  came  in  his  way. 
He  grew  tiresome  in  due  course,  only 
to  return  to  favour  in  our  day  as  the 
lawless  superman  of  the  existing  school 
re-touched  to  harmonise  him  with 
Nietzschean  theories  of  a  coming  race. 
In  the  interval,  it  was  poor  Ouida's  fate 
to  suffer  eclipse  at  the  hands  of  Rhoda 
Broughton,  who  was  able  to  supply  a 
better  utility  man  for  the  drama  of  love. 

Ouida  was  naturally  much  interested 
in  her  host,  a  man  of  family,  and  of  air 
and  elegance  to  match.  He  seemed,  and 
I  believe  was,  unconscious  of  the  honour, 
but  his  wife  took  care  that  he  should 
not  remain  so.  One  day,  when  he  was 
hard  at  work  on  his  letter,  she  stole 
softly  into  his  study,  and  dropping  a 
photograph  of  the  cliarmer  on  his  desk, 
as  quietly  withdrew.  "What  on  earth's 
that  for?"  came  in  irate  tones  from  the 
desk.  "Inspiration,  dear,"  in  dulcet 
tones  from  the  door. 

Poor  fellow!  he  was  one  of  the  vic- 
tims of  the  siege.  A  serious  accident 
prevented  him  from  leaving  the  city  be- 
fore the  gates  were  closed,  and  the  hard- 
ships and  the  want  of  proper  nourish- 
ment did  the  rest.  The  devoted  wife 
used  afterward  te  relate,  with  tears  in 
her  eyes,  how  hard-set  she  was  to  find 
dainties  for  him.  At  last,  I  believe,  in 
her  desperation,  she  had  to  fall  back  on 
the  canary.  One  pictures  the  little  di- 
vining bird,  in  the  slackness  of  business, 
pecking  omens  from  habit  and  all  un- 
consciously drawing  his  own. 

As  I  have  said,  it  was  good  going 
while  it  lasted.  The  Empress  n'as  in 
the  perfection  of  her  beauty,  and  the 
charm  of  mind  was  supplied  in  the  salons 
of  the  Princess  Mathilde,  a  cousin  of  the 
Emperor.  Flaubert,  Taine,  Dumas  fiU, 
About,  Octave  Fcuillct  were  there.  She 
got  them;  and  sometimes,  as  women 
sometimes  do  with  their  fineries,  lent 
one  to  her  other  good  cousin,  by  mar- 


riage, on  the  throne.  Octave  Feuillet, 
especially,  was  passed  on  to  Eugenie  in 
this  way.  Mathilde  could  well  spare 
him,  for,  while  it  behooved  the  Court 
to  set  an  example  in  its  taste  for  litera- 
ture, she  was  under  no  obligation  of  that 
sort. 


THB  AUTHCHt  OF  "THE  «0- 
POOK  YOUNO  MAK"  WAS  A  FA- 
I    BOTH    THE    EMFIEN    AKH   TUB 


His  work  was  a  blend  of  the  risky 
situation  and  the  moral  reproof.  Le 
Roman  tfun  jeun^  Homme  Pauvre, 
which  placed  him,  overdid  the  moral  in 
being  somewhat  superfluously  correct, 
but  he  soon  made  good  with  Monsieur 
de  Camors,  the  best  example  in  his  ma- 
tured style.  Monsieur  was  of  those  who 
are  not  a  bit  better  than  they  should  be, 
hut  he  compensated  by  giving  the  hero- 
ine to  understand  that  she  was  in  the 
same  plight.  The  indispensable  touch  of 
impropriety  was  still  there,  but  it  was 
impropriety  on  the  stool  of  repentance, 
and  the  situation  was  saved  to  ethical 
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ends.  Both  are  hard  reading  now,  the 
first  especially,  as  an  impossible  attempt 
to  combine  priggishness  with  fire.  The 
other  may  still  survive,  as  family  read- 
ing tempered  by  the  lock  and  key  in  the 
interest  of  the  "young  person."  It 
served  to  give  the  author  his  label  as  the 
"Musset  of  families." 

The  Princess  could  afford  to  choose 
her  stars  for  their  brightness,  and  for 
that  alone.  As  a  matter  of  personal 
taste,  she  drew  the  line  at  Republican- 
ism, and  lost  Sainte-Beuve  in  conse- 
quence, but  with  Taine  and  Renan  in 
reserve  she  was  able  to  bear  her  lot  with 
fortitude. 

The  Princess  of  Metternich,  wife  of 


the  Austrian  Ambassador,  was  common 
to  both  circles.  She  was  the  enjani  ter- 
rible of  the  Tuileries.  Her  private  the- 
atricals were  a  longing  for  all  who  had 
not  the  privilege  of  the  entree.  Her 
note'  was  the  audacity  of  the  music-hall 
combined  with  the  refinement  of  ex- 
alted station,  the  merry  rattle  at  one 
moment,  with  the  possibility  of  a  quick 
change  in  difficulties  to  the  grande  dame. 
Only  she  could  have  ventured  to  call 
the  greatest  of  the  Rothschilds  her  "do- 
mestic Jew"  without  any  fear  of  the 
consequences.  The  Italian  Countess  of 
Castiglione,  who  made  her  debut  much 
in  the  same  way,  had  the  charm  of 
beauty  with  a  certain  dash  that  was  her 
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substitute  for  wit.  But  when  her  looks 
faded,  and  other  disappointments  came, 
she  withdrew  in  a  kind  of  horror  from 
the  world.  Madame  de  Pourtalles  and 
Madame  de  Rattazzi  helped  to  make 
thin^  hum. 

The  American,  Dr.  Evans,  dentist  to 
the  Court,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in 
a  survey  of  the  social  forces  of  the  hour. 
His  illustrious  patients  necessarily 
opened  their  mouths  freely  to  him,  and 
he  learned  many  a  secret  which  he  was 
able  to  turn  to  account  in  the  advance- 
ment of  his  private  fortunes,  though  in 
no  corrupt  way.  Kc  heard  betimes,  for 
instance,  of  the  projected  Avenue  of  the 
Empress,  and  bought  up  the  ramshackle 


properties  on  the  line  of  route,  to  rc-sell 
at  enormous  profit  when  the  time  came. 
One  of  the  vainest  of  men,  he  provided 
his  own  statue  for  his  native  city.  It 
was  a  sort  of  cooperative  scheme:  the 
municipality  put  up  the  statue,  and  he 
put  up  the  money.  With  all  this,  he 
could  be  a  good  friend  in  the  hour  of 
need.  As  everybody  knows,  he  came  in 
very  handy  indeed  when  the  Empress 
had  to  escape  from  the  Tuileries  during 
the  disasters  of  the  war.  Her  wretched 
servants  were  plundering  the  palace  as 
she  slipped  out  by  a  side  door. 

But  this  was  all  to  come;  and  what 
a  time  it  was  when  the  "crowned  heads 
of  Europe"  were  dropping  in  for  the  cx- 
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lieve,  he  was  cherished  as  a  model  for 
touch  by  young  lions  in  the  'prentice 
Stage. 

Marie  Rozc,  then  in  the  plenitude  of 
her  beauty  and  charm,  sang  to  us — a 
never-to-be-forgotten  night. 

And,  for  the  public  scene,  Schneider, 
if  you  please,  and  Thercse,  not  to  speak 
of  "La  belle  Ernestine,"  shepherdess  and 
innkeeper  at  Etretat,  then  in  course  of 
discovery  by  Alphonse  Karr.  How  fo- 
cus it,  except  as  a  Cubist  study  in  con- 
fusions, with  no  focus  at  all  ?  Seen  in 
this  perspective  of  years,  it  reminds  one 
of  those  compositions  in  the  confection- 
ers' shops — pigmies  of  sugar  footing  it 
with  much  confidence  on  an  earth-crust 
of  the  same. 

On  this  second  visit,  I  lived  for 
awhile  in  the  BatignoUes.  For  me  there 
is  something  classic  in  the  simple  and 
wholesome  freedom  of  that  district  from 
all  the  affectations  of  style.  It  is  for 
quite  humble,  if  not  exactly  vulgar,  peo- 
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hibition  one  by  one,  or,  as  often  as  not, 
two  at  a  time.  The  Czar  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  overlapped  in  this  way.  The 
Prussians  had  thoughtfully  sent  one  of 
their  biggest  guns  to  the  show,  and  I 
daresay  it  found  its  way  back  a  second 
time,  for  use,  when  Paris  lay  at  the 
mercy  of  the  German  siege  artillery  on 
the  adjacent  heights.  The  thrifty  in- 
vaders might  have  saved  money  by  ware- 
housing it  for  their  return.  The  fun 
was  fast  and  furious.  One  of  my  recol- 
lections is  of  a  grand  dinner  given  by 
Emile  de  GIrardIn  to  the  correspond- 
ents of  the  foreign  papers,  Whitehouse 
of  the  Daily  Telegraph  among  them. 
He  was  a  "feature"  in  his  solemn  affec- 
tations, a  kind  of  Malvolio  without  the 
badge  of  the  starched  ruff,  but  never 
wanting  in  the  austere  regard  of  con- 
trol. He  seemed  to  be  on  the  most  con- 
fidential terms  with  the  Emperor,  and 
when  he  told  us  that  His  Majesty  had 
driven  out  yesterday  and  enjoyed  his 
dinner  on  his  return,  we  were  able  to 
feel  well-informed.     In  the  office,  I  be- 
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pie — little  employees  eking  out  a  modest 
wage,  third-rate  actors  playjag  in  third- 
rate  pieces,  in  a  theatre  to  match.  The 
man  who  cobbles  your  shoes  in  the  day- 
time may  at  night  be  a  nobleman  of 
drama,  with  a  small  speaking  part.  It 
is,  or  at  any  rate  was  then,  intimate, 
familiar,  a  bit  dirty,  but  snug,  though 
at  smug  it  drew  the  line.  It  had  little 
back  gardens,  not  without  trees,  in  lieu 
of  a  stony  cour;  little  ball-rooms  in 
which  you  entered  free,  and  paid  a  sou 
every  time  you  danced ;  little  restaur- 
ants where  you  dined  at  fabulously  mod- 
erate prices  on  the  understanding  of  no 
questions  asked  as  to  origins.  Its  people 
were  a  vast  family,  with  little  civilities, 
or  at  times  little  quarrels  for  their 
family  tie.  They  could  not  be  indiffer- 
ent: that  is  all.  The  loge  of  the  con- 
cierge was  the  clearing-house  for  the 
news  of  the  whole  quarter. 

I  used  to  buy  my  paper  of  an  old  lady 
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who  kept  a  small  stationer's  shop,  and 
who  was  occasionally  assisted  by  a  young 
one  who  kept  the  books.  Quiet,  and 
soft-spoken,  this  one,  and  timid,  till  she 
came  to  know  you  well ;  then  a  chatter- 
box of  the  gentler  sort.  She  got  her 
living,  such  as  it  was,  by  giving  lessons 
in  something  or  other,  taking  her  wages 
at  the  stationer's  in  the  run  of  all  the 
literature,  periodical  and  other,  of  the 
stock-in-trade. 

At  rare  intervals  she  gave  a  select  tea- 
party  in  the  garden  of  her  modest  lodg- 
ing hard  by,  and  devoured  her  own  re- 
freshments in  a  way  that  suggested  short 
commons  as  her  normal  fare. 

I  lost  sight  of  her  when  I  lost  sight 
of  Paris,  which  happened  for  that  occa- 
sion when  I  was  recalled  at  the  close  of 
the  exhibition.  This  led  to  my  missing 
the  siege  and  the  Commune  as  things 
seen — a  great  loss.  But  one  day,  long 
after  my  return,  while  toying  with  a 
French  paper  in  a  cafe  in  Soho,  I  read 
her  name.  She  was  bracketed  with  the 
i  of  the  pelroieuset  who 
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helped  to  set  the  city  on  fire  when  the 
insurgents  reached  their  last  ditch  in  the 
graveyard  of  Montmartre.  Most  of 
them  were  caught  black-handed,  and 
fell  under  the  rifles  or  the  bayonets  of 
the  soldiery  without  distinction  of  sex. 
In  regard  to  this  one,  the  paper  could 
only  express  a  pious  hope  that,  if  still 
at  large,  she  might  soon  have  her  ap- 
propriate reward. 

I  never  heard  of  her  again. 

Many  as  gentle  as  she  went  mad  un- 
der the  privations  of  the  siege  and  the 
excitement  of  the  insurrection,  and 
whether  dead  or  alive,  when  it  was  all 
over,  vanished  into  an  obscurity  equal 
to  the  night  of  the  grave.  The  latter 
would  have  made  shorter  work  of  it 
for  one  so  sorely  tried.  She  craved  for 
affection  as  a  birthright,  and  life  had 
not  been  "nice"  to  her  in  that  respect. 
I  never  could  understand  why  it  was 
not:  she  was  so  happily  endowed  with 
likeable  faults.  "Why  did  you  make  me 
hate  you?"  might  have  been  the  catch- 
word of  her  swan's  song. 

Presently  I  removed  to  the  Latin 
Quarter,  for  a  change;  and  other  epi- 
sodes of  the  same  interesting  quality 
were  not  wanting.  The  hotel  was  a 
hotch-potch  of  students,  and  foreigners 
more  or  less  of  that  standing,  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  One  of  these — a 
young  German,  in  looks  a  sort  of  St. 
Michael,  blue-eyed  and  blond-haired  as 
with  a  nimbus — ^was  disabled  by  a  swell- 
ing on  the  knee,  due,  I  should  say,  to 
his  perambulations  of  the  city  in  search 


of  omniscience.  He  was  in  his  Wander- 
jahre,  and  was  in  rather  sore  straits.  A 
French  lad,  from  one  of  the  hospitals,  im- 
mediately took  him  in  charge  as  doctor 
and  nurse,  and  looked  after  him  like  a 
brother.  Where  his  own  knowledge 
threatened  to  be  at  fault,  he  pestered  his 
professors  in  daily  consultation,  till  he 
pulled  his  patient  through.  I  have  often 
wondered  whether  they  afterward  en- 
countered as  conscripts  at  Gravelotte  or 
Sedan.  It  would  have  been  only  an 
additional  touch  of  the  colour  of 
life. 

But  this,  again,  was  for  the  future; 
and  the  point  is  that,  splendours  or 
miseries,  good  hap  or  bad,  they  were  all, 
in  some  curious  way,  part  of  the  revel. 
The  revel  was  at  its  best  one  beautiful 
day  toward  the  end  of  June  when,  as  I 
noticed  the  Emperor  returning  from  a 
drive,  sat  bunched  up  in  his  carriage  as 
with  sheer  worry.  The  news  had  come 
that  his  puppet  Maxmilian  had  fallen 
under  the  rifles  of  Mexican  rebels,  with 
the  whole  military  power  of  France  un- 
able to  lift  a  hand  to  save  him.  It  was 
the  death-knell  of  his  prestige.  With 
that,  and  earlier  blunders,  no  wonder! 
Think  of  trying  to  govern  a  quick- 
witted people  as  he  began  to  govern  the 
French  in  mid-nineteenth  century.  It 
made  for  ridicule.  "I'll  go  to  hell  with 
anybody,"  roared  the  skipper,  as  he 
kicked  the  incompetent  steersman  from 
the  tiller;  "but  I  don't  want  to  go  look- 
ing foolish."  A  Napoleon  with  a  black- 
ing-brush for  a  sceptre  looked  that. 


During  the  'seventies  Richard  IVhiteing  lived  alternately  in  London  and  Paris, 
with  an  occasional  foreign  mission.  One  of  these  missions  took  him  to  Russia.  The 
American  "Century,"  then  in  its  beginning,  had  made  a  new  departure  in  serial 
publication,  with  a  "Life  of  Peter  the  Great,"  by  Eugene  Schuyler,  United  States 
Consul  at  Rome.  There  was  need  of  material  for  illustration,  and  Mr.  fVhiteing 
was  sent  to  collect  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  Russian  and  French  artists  in  Paris  who, 
under  his  direction,  were  to  illustrat  the  work.  The  impressions  of  this  journey  will 
be  related  by  Mr.  fVhiteing  in  his  paper  in  the  September  Bookman. 
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III — Novels,  Novelists  and  Novel- Readers 


The  more  one  looks  into  the  literature 
of  South  America  and  the  conditions 
under  which  it  evolved  and  is  now  be- 
ing produced,  the  more  one  is  inclined 
to  wonder  that  the  quantity  or  quality 
of  the  books  should  be  what  they  are 
to-day.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  read- 
ers discouragingly  small, — a  natural  re- 
sult in  view  of  the  large  percentage  of 
illiteracy — but  the  matter  of  bringing  a 
book  before  the  eyes  of  that  small  public 
is  in  itself  an  exceedingly  difficult  prob- 
lem. Vergara  y  Vergara  has  written 
that  the  circle  of  readers  in  each  Span- 
ish-American nation  is  smaller  in  num- 
ber "than  the  readers  in  a  single  street 
of  London,  a  square  in  Paris,  or  a  dis- 
trict in  Spain  or  Italy,"  While  this  can- 
not hold  good  of  the  large  cities, '  of 
course,  it  is  an  indication  of  a  most  bar- 


ren literary  soil  upon  which  the  native 
writers  have  indeed  cultivated  splendid 
crops. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  which 
besets  the  South  American  author,  com- 
plains Manuel  Ugarte  (whose  anti- 
United  States  utterances  have  but  re- 
cently been  quieted)  is  that  of  finding 
a  publisher.  If  the  writer  has  already 
acquired  a  reputation  he  may  find  a  pub- 
lisher abroad,  but  on  the  whole,  the  new 
writer  must  pay  the  cost  of  his  edition. 
There  is  also  opportunity  for  stale  sub- 
sidy. It  seems  a  matter  of  surprise  to 
authors  in  France  and  Spain  that  cities 
of  such  importance  as  Buenos  Ay  res, 
Santiago,  Montevideo,  etc.,  should  not 
have  in  their  midst  more  publishers  who 
will  enter  into  competition  with  the 
houses  in  Barcelona  and  Madrid,  where 
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so  much  of  the  material  that  is  read  in 
South  America  is  printed.  Even  in  our 
own  United  States  a  great  deal  of 
printing  is  done  for  our  neighbours 
of  the  South,  mainly  in  the  educational 
line. 

The  novel  as  a  well -cultivated  genre 
is  but  of  recent  birth  in  South  America. 
Here  and  there  in  the  colonial  period 
there  were  isolated  attempts,  while  later 
the  field  was  seriously  handicapped  by 
the  necessity  of  competing  with  Euro- 
pean writers,  especially  those  of  France. 
Outsiders  may  perhaps  be  acquainted 
with  the  beautiful  idyll  Maria,  by  Jorge 
Isaacs,  or  perhaps  Jose  Marmol's  Ama- 
lia,  which  had  a  great  vogue  in  Europe. 
But   here   their   knowledge   ends,   just 


where  the  delightful  products  of  South 
America's  novelistic  talents  begin. 

The  South  American  reader,  as  well 
as  the  critic,  is  apt  to  place  too  much 
stress  upon  the  moral  aspect  of  the  story. 
We  of  the  North  might  be  said,  with 
our  relic  of  Puritanism  still  strong  with- 
in us,  to  stand  midway  between  South 
America  and  Europe  in  this  regard. 
While  the  more  modern  views  of  the 
Southern  continent  are  not  apt  to  be 
quite  so  strict  as  the  Peruvian  edict  of 
1543,  which,  we  are  told,  prohibited  the 
importation  of  "novels,  tales,  romances 
of  chivalry  and  all  other  but  religious 
books,"  a  tithe  of  that  spirit  still  lingers. 
Critics  are  quite  prone  to  wander  off 
into  the  realm  of  morals  rather  than 
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consider  the  .books  as  literature  first. 
The  spirit  of  nationalism,  again,  is  as 
strong  here  as  in  the  domain  of  poetry. 
South  America,  even  as  the  North,  is 
waiting  for  the  "great  American  novel," 
and  with  a  pride  that  is  all  the  more 
pardonable  since  we  ourselves  share  a 
similar  phase  of  it,  they  expect  that  the 
novel  will  be  South  American.  We  do 
not  enter  into  their  aspirations  any  more 
than  they  do  into  ours. 

Indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  Gugliel- 
mo  Ferrero,  the  noted  historian,  and  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Brazilian 
Academy  of  Letters,  the  great  Ameri- 
can novel  arrived  some  time  ago,  in  the 
shape  of  Graga  Aranha's  Canaan. 
Aranha  was  born  in  1868  and  studied 
law  at  Pernambuco  under  the  celebrated 
Brazilian  polemist  and  philosopher  To- 
bias Barreto.  As  secretary  he  was  sent 
on  a  mission  to  Rome  to  help  regulate 
differences  between  Brazil  and  British 
Guiana,  and  continued  in  the  secretarial 
service,  adjusting  affairs  between  his 
country  and  Bolivia,  also  representing 
Brazil  at  Christiania.  His  best  known 
works  are  the  novel  acclaimed  by  Fer- 
rero and  a  symbolic  piece,  Malazarte, 
recently  presented  at  Paris. 

Canaan  has  been  described  as  a  novel 
depicting  the  reciprocal  influences  at 
work  between  the  old  world  and  the 
new — "the  Americanisation  of  Europe 
and  the  Europeanisation  of  America." 
While  it  is  pretty  generally  conceded 
that  Ferrero  was  a  bit  overenthusiastic 
when  he  announced  his  discovery  to  the 
literary  world,  the  judgment  is  not 
without  a  deep  significance.  While 
South  America  has  been  making  the  ac- 
quaintance of  our  Foes  and  Haw- 
t homes,  our  Longfellows,  we  have  re- 
mained oblivious  to  theirs.  Nor  is  it 
mere  chance  that  should  select  Poe  and 
Hawthorne,  for  the  imaginative  and 
mysterious  element  in  our  great  tale 
tellers  correspond  to  a  quality  in  the 
native  temperament, — a  quality  that  ap- 
pears time  and  again  in  the  work  of  the 
home  writers. 

Brazil  possesses  an  imposing  list  of 
authors.     If  there  be  anything  lacking 


in  this  array  it  is  a  certain  broad  va- 
riety of  subject  and  treatment  to  which 
our  own  men  and  women  have  accus- 
tomed us.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  in  surroundings  such  as  the  Ama- 
zon affords  an  "Indian"  school  of  lit- 
erature should  have  arisen.  This  In- 
dianism  found  its  highest  point,  per- 
haps, in  the  Guarany  of  Jose  Alencar, 
which  won  for  its  author  national  repu- 
tation and  achieved  unprecedented  suc- 
cess, foreshadowing  the  era  of  "best 
sellers"  which  at  present  seems  to  have 
reached  its  highest  point  in  Chile.  Gua- 
rany was  set  to  music  by  the  Brazilian 
composer,  Carlos  Gomez,  thus  spread- 
ing the  fame  of  the  book  into  the  realms 
of  another  art.  The  book  is  replete 
with  an  intensity  of  life  iand  charming 
descriptions  that  recall  the  pages  of 
Chateaubriand,  and  its  prose  often 
verges  upon  poetry  in  its  idealisation  of 
the  Indian  race.  Of  the  author's  other 
numerous  works  Iracema  alone  ap- 
proaches Guarany  in  popularity.  The 
dominant  note  of  the  author,  afterward 
much  repeated  in  the  literary  history 
of  the  nation,  is  the  essential  goodness 
and  abnegation  of  the  Brazilian  charac- 
ter. 

Alfred  d'EscragnoUe  Taunay  (1843- 
1899)  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
Brazil's  modern  novelists.  Born  at  Rio 
de  Janeiro  of  noble  family  he  went 
through  a  course  in  letters  and  science, 
later  engaging  in  the  campaign  of  Para- 
guay. He  took  part  in  the  retreat  of 
la  Laguna,  an  event  which  he  has  en- 
shrined in  one  of  the  best  of  his  works, 
first  published  in  French  under  the  title 
La  Retraite  de  la  Laguna.  He  served 
also  as  secretary  to  Count  d'Eu,  who 
commanded  the  Brazilian  army,  and 
later  occupied  various  political  offices, 
rising  to  senator  in  1886.  His  list  of 
works  is  too  numerous  to  mention  in  a 
fragmentary  essay  of  this  nature;  chief 
among  them  stands  Innocencia,  a  sister 
novel,  so  to  speak,  of  Jorge  Isaacs's 
Maria.  Innocencia,  according  to  the 
great  Brazilian  critic  Verissimo,  is  one 
of  the  country's  few  genuinely  original 
novels.      It   deals  with   the   vital   race 
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question  (the  three  chief  elements  being 
the  native  Tupy,  the  African,  and  the 
Portuguese)  which  has  been  treated  also 
in  Alencar*s  Mother,  Macedo's  Victims 
and  Executioners  and  GuimarSes's  The 
Story  of  a  Rich  Young  Woman, 

Everything  from  Taunay's  hands  re- 
veals a  close  communication  with  na- 
ture, an  intimate  understanding  of  the 
psychology  of  the  vast  region's  inhabit- 
ants. His  shorter  tales,  all  of  them  na- 
ture pictures,  reveal  these  powers  at 
their  best.  Now  it  is  a  soldier  who  goes 
to  war  only  to  return,  like  a  military 
Enoch  Arden,  and  find  his  sweetheart  in 
another's  arms;  now  it  is  a  clergyman, 
"the  vicar  of  sorrows"  who,  in  the  lux- 
urious environment  of  his  charge  suf- 
fers the  tortures  of  sensual  temptations, 
with  the  spirit  finally  triumphant  over 
the  flesh.  Whatever  of  artifice  there  is 
in  these  tales  is  overcome  by  the  poetic 
sincerity  of  the  whole.  Taunay,  too, 
has  been  likened  to  Pierre  Loti  for  his 
exotic  flavour.  In  "Yerece  a  Guana" 
we  have  a  miniature  Innocencia,  Ye- 
rece and  Alberto  Montero  fall  in  love 
and  marry.  The  latter  has  been  cured 
at  Yerece's  home  of  swamp  fever.  The 
inevitable,  however,  occurs,  and  Mon- 
tero hears  the  call  of  civilisation.  The 
marriage  is  dissolved,  according  to  the 
usage  of  the  tribe  into  which  Montero 
has  married,  by  the  man  alone.  He  re- 
turns to  his  old  life  and  she  dies  of  grief. 

Innocencia  has  been  named,  by  Merou 
(1900)  "the  best  novel  written  in 
South  America  by  a  South  American." 
Published  in  1872,  it  has  been  rendered 
into  French  twice,  once  into  English, 
Italian,  German,  Danish  and  even  Japa- 
nese. The  scene  is  laid  in  the  deserted 
Matto  Grosso,  a  favourite  background 
of  the  author's.  Innocencia  is  all  that 
her  name  implies,  and  dwells  secluded 
with  her  father,  who  is  a  miner,  her 
negress  slave  Conga,  and  her  Caliban- 
like dwarf  Tico,  who  loves  Innocencia 
— this  Miranda  of  the  desert. 

Into  Innocencia's  life  comes  the  itine- 
rant physician,  Cirino  do  Campos,  who 
is  called  by  her  father  to  cure  her  ot 
the    fever.     Cirino    is    her    Ferdinand; 


they  make  love  in  secret,  for  she  is 
meant  by  paternal  arrangement  for  a 
mere  brute  of  a  mule-driver,  Manegao 
by  name.  Innocencia  vows  herself  to 
Cirino,  when  the  mule-driver  comes  to 
enforce  his  prior  claim;  the  father, 
bound  by  his  word  of  honour,  takes  the 
latter's  part.  The  tragedy  seems  fore- 
ordained, for  Innocencia  makes  spirited 
resistance,  while  Mane^ao  avenges  him- 
self by  killing  the  doctor. 

Such  a  bare  outline  conveys  nothing 
of  the  mysterious  charm  and  the  poetic 
atmosphere  of  the  original.  Innocencia 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  its  type  which 
Brazil  has  yet  produced. 

Taunay's  O  Encilhamento  is  a  vio- 
lent antithesis  to  the  previous  novel. 
Here  the  politician  speaks,  forecasting 
in  many  respects  the  novel  of  finance 
which  but  lately  held  so  strong  a  place 
in  our  predilections.  In  passages  of  sat- 
ire which  becomes  so  acrimonious  at 
times  as  to  indicate  real  personages  the 
wave  of.  speculation  that  swept  Argen- 
tine and  Brazil  is  analysed  and  held  up 
for  scorn.  The  novel  is  really  a  piece 
of  historical  "muck-raking"  and  is  still 
the  object  of  resentment  in  the  republic. 

Taunay,  with  that  versatility  which 
we  have  by  this  time  become  accustomed 
to  expect,  is  favourably  known  not  only 
in  the  field  of  history,  politics,  oratory 
and  soldiery,  but  also  as  a  composer  in 
the  style  of  Chopin.  In  Taunay's  Vicar 
of  the  Sorrows  we  have  already  met  a 
clergyman  who  was  triumphant  over  the 
call  of  the  flesh  amidst  almost  insuper- 
able temptations.  In  O  Missionario  of 
Inglez  de  Sousa  we  meet  with  a  figure 
as  powerful  in  effect  and  more  tragic  in 
fate.  Antonio  de  Moraes,  a  missionary 
with  the  "vocation  of  a  martyr  and  the 
soul  of  an  apostle,"  is  on  duty  in  the 
tropics.  The  voluptuous  magnetism  of 
the  Amazon  seizes  his  body.  Slowly, 
agonisingly,  but  surely,  he  succumbs  to 
the  enchantment,  overpowered  by  the 
life  around  him.  The  nature  pictures 
of  the  tale  are  vivid  in  their  power  and 
exactness.  Moraes  represents  one  of  the 
most  tragic  figures  in  the  modem  novel. 
It  is  of  some  significance  that  the  author 
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first  presented  the  story  under  the  pseu- 
donym Luiz  Dolzani;  the  critics,  how- 
ever, find  It  not  only  literary,  but  moral 
as  well.  Jose  Verissimo's  Scenes  of 
Amazon  Life  represent  the  most  na- 
tional product  besides  such  works  as 
O  Missionario  and  Innocencia,  The 
rich  style  of  the  author,  his  local  colour, 
his  penetrating  psychology,  have  helped 
place  him  with  his  countrymen  at  the 
head  of  the  story-tellers,  even  as  he 
heads  the  critics. 

Before  coming  to  the  better  known 
of  the  latter-day  authors  let  us  revert  to 
a  story  by  Araripc  Junior.  The  author, 
better  known  as  critic  (employing  the 
method  of  Taine),  was  born  in  1848  at 
Fortaleza  and  has  been  dead  but  three 
years.  He  is  responsible  for  O  Ninho 
do  Beija-flor,  a  tale  which  not  only 
serves  to  illustrate  the  combined  effect 
of  Goethe  and  Byron  upon  the  litera- 
ture of  South  America,  but  presents  one 
of  the  most  amusing  of  the  romantic 
extravagances  there  written. 

Theobaldo  loves  Alice.  She,  cruel 
coquette  that  she  is,  tortures  the  poor 
fellow  into  thoughts  of  suicide,  where- 
upon he  indites  the  following  farewell 
letter  to  a  close  friend. 

A  poisonous  insect,  Marcus,  has  stung  the 
flower  of  my  youth,  even  as  with  Goethe's 
Werther.  My  unhappy  mother,  in  bringing 
me  upon  this  earth,  little  thought  that  she 
was  giving  life  to  a  sad  victim.  The  stigma 
of  which  Shakespeare  writes  (here  follows 
a  quotation)  has  overpowered  my  innermost 
soul,  causing  the  most  tremendous  struggle 
against  my  reason  and  understanding.  .  .  . 
Moral  paralysis  is  the  worst  torment  that 
can  be  inflicted  upon  the  wretched  mortal 
that  dwells  in  this  vale  of  tears. 

The  worst  torment,  perhaps,  except  to 
read  morbidly  self-conscious  farewell 
letters  written  by  overgrown  schoolboys ! 
At  any  rate  the  suicide  is  intercepted 
just  in  time,  and  it  turns  out  that  Theo- 
baldo gets  his  Alice  after  all,  as  a  re- 
ward for  saving  her  from  drowning. 
Critics  have  found  the  book  childish, 
which  is  not  surprising,  and  the  story 
might  not  have  been  mentioned  here  did 


it  not  enjoy  the  unenviable  distinction  of 
being  one  of  the  worst  products  of  Bra- 
zilian romanticism. 

As  an  example  of  the  combined  in- 
fluence of  Zola  and  the  great  Portu- 
guese writer,  Ega  de  Queiroz,  we  find 
in  Aluizio  Azavedo  a  naturalism  tinged 
with  a  fine  intellectual  irony.  Azavedo's 
O  Homen  (Man)  has  been  compared, 
for  its  searching  pathological  study  in 
hysteria  to  the  masterpiece  of  Flaubert. 
In  his  Livro  de  uma  Sogra  he  advances 
the  thesis  that  matrimonial  happiness  is 
found  in  the  voluntary  separation  of  the 
couple  at  certain  periods,  so  that  the 
illusions  of  the  first  sexual  glamour  may 
ever  be  retained  and  renewed.  The 
strong  influence  of  French  literature 
upon  the  Brazilian  writers  and  critics 
may  be  seen  from  the  many  compari- 
sons in  which  the  critics  indulge.  When 
some  of  Azavedo's  theses  are  likened  to 
the  prefaces  of  Alexandre  Dumas  Fils, 
this  is  praise  indeed.  Similar  ecomium 
falls  to  Affonso  Celso,  who  recalls  to 
his  countrymen  the  tales  of  Guy  de 
Maupassant  and  Francois  Coppee.  Best 
known  of  Celso's  work  in  this  line  are 
Minha  Filha  (My  Daughter)  and 
Lupe,  the  latter  perhaps  his  best.  My 
Daughter  is  the  record  of  a  father  to 
whom  his  child  is  his  all.  It  is  a  book 
of  "dolorous  confidences";  the  fond 
parent  tries  every  method  known  to  sci- 
ence in  order  to  cure  his  daughter  of 
paralysis,  but  all  in  vain.  As  a  last  re- 
sort he  turns  to  the  Virgin.  In  Lupe 
the  author  analyses  with  a  delicate  ob- 
servation that  is  characteristic  of  Bra- 
zil's leading  writers  an  entirely  natural 
feminine  character.  Merou  has  found 
this  tale  worthv  of  classification  with 
Henry  James's  Daisy  Miller, 

Coelho  Netto  we  have  already  met 
with  as  one  of  Brazil's  leading  journal- 
ists. His  crisp,  poignant  tales  reveal 
the  searching  eyes  of  the  reporter  re- 
enforced  by  the  imagination  of  the 
thinker.  One  of  his  strongest  tales, 
"The  Pigeons,"  shall  have  to  suffice  as 
a  hint  of  the  writer's  power.  A  native 
caboclo  (copper-coloured)  watches  over 
his  dying  child.     There   is  an   Indian 
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superstition  that  when  the  pigeons  leave 
their  roost  ill-luck  is  in  store.  Sud- 
denly, as  the  caboclo  watches,  the  pi- 
geons overhead  fly  away,  leaving  dread 
for  his  child's  fate  in  the  Indian's  heart. 
Agonised,  he  waits  for  the  return  of  the 
birds,  but  they  come  back  too  late.  Re- 
venge wells  up  in  the  bosom  of  the  sav- 
age. The  pigeons  have  killed  his  little 
one;  a  parent  pigeon  shall  be  made  to 
feel  his  grief!  He  seizes  two  of  the 
young  birds. 

Gnashing  his  teeth  he  closed  his  hand 
upon  them,  crushing  them.  Their  tender 
bones  cracked  like  pieces  of  wood.  The 
blood  gushed  forth  and  trickled  through  the 
fingers  of  the  closed  fist. 

Under  the  impulse  of  his  fury  he  dashed 
them  to  the  ground;  they  flattened  out  on 
the  earth,  as  soft  as  rotten  fruit. 

Thus  is  the  savage  avenged.  To  add 
that  the  tale  is  remarkable  for  its  local 
colour  and  the  psychology  of  supersti- 
tion is  to  praise  two  elements  that  char- 
acterise all  worthy  Brazilian  literature. 
A  tale  of  similar  power, — one  that 
the  South  American  critics  might  have 
found  comparable  to  the  manner  of  Poe 
— is  The  Nurse,  by  the  great  figure, 
Machado  de  Assis.  A  man  hires  out  to 
a  testy  old  invalid  as  care-taker  in  gen- 
eral. The  invalid's  temper  gradually 
wears  upon  the  assistant's  nerves,  and 
yet  it  may  plainly  be  seen  that  the  sick 
old  fellow  has  taken  a  liking  to  the  as- 
sistant, despite  the  missiles  which  he 
throws  at  him  in  fits  of  uncontrollable 
temper.  A  crisis  is  inevitable  and  in  a 
spirit  of  resentment  the  care-taker  is  led 
to  kill  his  dying  charge.  But  no  one 
has  seen,  and  the  assistant  makes  his 
escape.  Pangs  of  conscience,  fear  of  de- 
tection, and  an  irresistible  desire  to  re- 
visit the  scene  of  the  crime  haunt  the 
murderer.  Finally  the  old  man's  will  is 
made  public,  and  to  the  horror  of  the 
murderer  it  is  found  that  he  is  made 
sole  heir!  He  fears  to  return.  Perhaps 
this  is  a  trick  to  catch  him.  But  no, 
it  is  truth.  He  will  live  and  distribute 
his  newly-acquired  fortune  in  pious 
gifts,  thus  atoning  his  deed. 


The  reputation  of  the  old  invalid  is 
not  of  the  best  in  the  tongues  of  his 
neighbours.     They  all  agree  upon  his 
fiery  temper.    The  assistant  himself  tells 
various  doctors  the  symptoms  of  the  old 
man,  and  they,  too,  are  unanimous  in 
the  opinion  that  he  was  destined  to  die 
suddenly;  some  even  wondered  that  he 
had  endured  so  long.     "Perhaps,"  con- 
fesses the  care-taker,  "I  may  have  vol- 
untarily    exaggerated     the     description 
which  I  gave  of  his  divers  complaints; 
but  the  truth  is  that  he  had  to  die,  even 
if  this  fatality  (referring  to. his  murder) 
hadn't  occurred."     Thus  the  sole  heir 
not  only  changes  his  mind  about  a  pious 
expiation  in  the  form  of  donations  to 
worthy    causes,    but   convinces    himself 
that  it  is  quite  right  for  him  to  live  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth:     "Happy 
are  those  who  possess,"  he  ends,  "for 
they  shall  be  consoled."    The  evolution 
of   the   murderer's   character   from   ex- 
treme terror  at  his  deed  to  complacent 
and  even  sarcastic  enjoyment  of  his  ill- 
deserved   inheritance   is   traced   with    a 
clarity,  a  power  and  a  convincing  note 
that  stamp  this  tale  of  universal  worth. 

Prominent  among  the  younger  school 
of  writers  is  Jose  de  Madeiros  e  Albu- 
querque. Born  in  1867,  he  has  devoted 
himself  mainly  to  education,  journalism 
and  politics.  He  has  been  Director 
General  of  Instruction  in  Brazil  and  is 
an  Academician.  His  novels  Mother 
Tapuia  and  A  Practical  Man  were  both 
popular  successes.  He  has  made  a  name 
also  in  the  drama,  and  one  enthusiastic 
critic,  with  the  taste  for  comparisons 
that  we  have  noted  above,  speaks  of  him 
as  being  incomparable  for  his  stylistic 
power,  while  "nobody  has  better  assimi- 
lated the  manner  of  de  Maupassant, 
wrapped  in  an  elusive  atmosphere  of  a 
new  Poe." 

The  best  short  story  to  illustrate  the 
cause  of  this  extravagant  praise  is  "Ca- 
boche."  Here  is  an  old  rheumatic  who 
cannot  move  from  his  chair.  Next  door 
lives  a  police  official  whose  past  record 
might  well  place  him  in  the  position  of 
captive  rather  than  captor.  The  son  of 
the  rheumatic  is  a  thug;  the  daughter 
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a  courtesan.  What  should  happen  but 
that  the  next-door  neighbour  should  be 
the  one  to  arrest  the  old  man's  son  on 
a  charge  of  murder.  This  makes  the 
rheumatic's  blood  boil.  His  son  to  be 
arrested  by  a  man  who  should  himself 
be  in  jail  I  Revenge!  But  how  avenge 
himself — ^he  cannot  move  from  his  chair! 
The  mind  of  the  rheumatic  soon  cooks 
up  a  diabolic  scheme  that  is  matched  in 
its  cunningness  only  by  the  success  of 
its  details.  He  calls  Bernardo  the  offi- 
cial in  one  day.  The  latter  suspects 
nothing.  Bernardo  is  asked  to  close  the 
door.  He  does  so,  for  after  all,  what 
harm  can  an  immovable  old  man  do 
him?  Next  the  old  man  gives  the  offi- 
cial a  watch,  and  asks  him  for  a  knife. 
Bernardo  is  puzzled,  but  procures  the 
knife.  Perhaps  the  invalid  feels  death 
near  and  wishes  to  make  a  confession. 
At  any  rate,  let  his  whims  be  catered  to. 

Suddenly  the  old  man  uncovered  his  own 
bosom,  and  with  a  rapid  motion  in  the.  di- 
rection of  his  heart,  plunged  in  the  blade 
with  all  his  strength  up  to  the  handle.  Not 
a  drop  of  blood  gushed  out;  the  thick  iron 
obstructed  the  wound.  His  face  convulsed 
with  an  expression  of  excruciating  pain: 
his  hanging  arms  grew  rigid. 

The  officer  rushed  to  the  door,  opened  it, 
called  for  help  and  returned  to  take  the 
blade  out  of  the  wound,  seeing  if  it  was 
yet  possible  to  save  the  old  man.  Men  and 
women,  excited,  ran  in  shrieking.  As  they 
beheld  this  man  with  a  large  knife  dripping 
blood,  and  then  saw  the  pierced  breast  of 
old  Felix,  the  whole  populace  rushed  upon 
Bernardo,  disarmed  him  and  yelled:  "Kill 
himt  Kill  himT'  Bernardo  was  tossed 
from  one  to  the  other,  punched,  kicked, 
clubbed  and  finally  led  to  the  station  through 
a  crowd  more  and  more  noisy  and  threaten- 
ing. 

Bernardo  is  convicted  of  murder.  The 
old  man,  by  his  suicide,  had  perfected 
his  doubly  horrible  revenge. 

Woman,  too,  has  contributed  her 
share  to  the  development  of  South 
American  letters,  and  in  the  novel  and 
tale  Carmen  Dolores  and  Julia  Lopes 
de  Almeida  stand  for  a  quality  of  work 


by  no  means  inferior  to  the  standard 
maintained  by  the  more  numerous  writ- 
ers of  the  other  sex.  Carmen  Dolores 
(which  is  the  pseudonym  for  Emilia 
Moncorvo  Bandeira  de  Mello)  was 
born  in  1852,  at  Rio  de  Janeiro.  She 
died  in  19 10  after  achieving  a  wide 
reputation  in  the  field  of  the  short  story, 
novel  and  feuilleton.  In  addition  to 
these  activities  this  talented  spirit  made 
herself  favourably  known  in  the  press 
of  Rio,  Sab  Paulo  and  Pernambuco. 
Her  career  started  with  the  novel  Con- 
fession. Other  works  are  The  Strug- 
gle, A  Country  Drama,  and  Brazilian 
Legends.  The  Complex  Soul  is  a  col- 
lection of  tales  from  which  the  follow- 
ing, "The  Tears  of  Aunt  Zezi"  is 
taken. 

This  splendidly  written  and  charm- 
ingly conceived  tale  might  well  have 
borne  the  sub-title  "The  Tragedy  of  an 
Old  Maid,"  were  it  not  for  the  cruelly 
humourous  connotation  that  "old  maid" 
bears  in  a  society  where  the  so-called 
old  maid  type  is  fast  disappearing.  Aunt 
Zeze  has  lived  for  eighteen  years  with 
her  younger  married  sister.  Neither 
beautiful  in  person  nor  gracious  in  man- 
ner, she  has  naturally  fallen  into  the 
household  routine  and  is  in  fact  little 
more  than  governess  for  her  sister's 
children. 

Into  the  house  comes  a  visitor — a 
poet,  with  whom  Zeze  falls  in  love. 
Monjardin  is  older  than  she,  but  de- 
spite his  forty  years  he  has  carefully  pre- 
served his  youth  in  the  shape  of  a  black 
moustache,  vigorous  muscles  and  keen 
eyes.  He  has  attempted  no  conquests. 
He  is  totally  ignorant  of  the  passion  he 
has  inspired  in  the  lonely  aunt.  He 
promises  to  write  for  her  a  special  poem, 
in  honour  of  her  anniversary  dinner. 
She,  poor  woman,  takes  this  as  a  sign 
of  favour,  and  her  emotions  are  further 
stirred  by  the  embarrassing,  yet  pleasant 
banter  of  the  family.  "When  will  the 
wedding  be?"  they  ask. 

Aunt  Zeze  takes  on  a  new  life  which 
shines  through  even  her  ugly  features. 
The  day  of  the  dinner  arrives.  What 
does  Monjardin 's  poem  hold  in  store  for 
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her?  The  poor  old  maid's  heart  beats 
with  the  anticipation  of  one  twenty 
years  younger.  The  poem  will  be,  with- 
out doubt,  practically  a  declaration  of 
love!  Will  the  time  for  its  reading 
never  come?  At  last  the  moment!  The 
aunt's  ears  buzz,  her  head  is  reeling. 
The  poem  begins. 

The  object  of  universal  atieotioD,  Mon- 
jardin  prepared  his  effecU:  he  readjusted 
his  traistcoat,  arranged  his  cuffs,  and,  in  a 
■onoraus,  cade  need  voice  he  commenced  to 
declaim  his  alexandrines,  scanning  the  verse 
well. 

First  of  all  he  proclainaed  the  iaeffable 
virtue,  the  self-denial,  the  chastity  of  the 
■Dgel  who,  with  her  while  tutelary  wings. 


watched  over  (he  love-nett  of  her  dear 
friend.  He  recalled  then  that  the  date  ot 
this  anniversary  commemorated  the  happy 
birth  of  a  being  immaculate  in  her  purity. 
Marie-Josj  (nicknamed  Xizi),  a  veritable 
saint  who  had  renounced  her  own  aspira- 
tions in  order  to  consecrate  herself  exclu- 
sively to  the  duties  of  her  sister's  family! 
She,  the  tweet  ligure  of  virgin-mother  guar- 

The  poem  was  received  with  hurrahs 
for  the  poet,  hurrahs  for  Zcze.  Poor 
Zeze!  She  had  listened  for  a  note  of 
passion ;  he  had  praised  her  chastity  t 
She  longed  for  a  lover;  she  had  found 
galling  flattery!  Hardly  had  the  poet 
begun  his  verses  when  the  objetrt  of  their 
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perfectly  scanning  lines  became  pale.  In 
vain  she  tried  to  force  herself  to  thank 
the  poet  for  his  tribute.  Her  tears  were 
restrained  for  but  a  moment,  only  to 
burst  forth  in  a  torrent  that  put  an  end 
to  the  jollity  of  the  whole  dinner. 

If  the  foregoing  is  intensely,  bitterly 
ironic,  the  intensity  and  the  bitterness 
are  carried  forward  still  another  de- 
gree by  the  stinging  end  of  the  story. 
Monjardin  comes  up  to  the  weeping 
woman. 

Lifting  delicately  the  ice-cold  fingers  of 
Marie-Jo86,  he  brought  them  to  the  edge  of 
his  perfumed  moustache  and  there  de- 
posited a  kiss  of  gratitude;  then  turning  to- 
ward the  daughters  of  Engracina  he  said, 
in  a  solid,  complacent  tone,  "The  tears  of 
Aunt  Z6ze  are  the  greatest  homage  rendered 
to  my  poor  verses.'* 

Julia  Lopes  de  Almeida  was  born  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1863.  Like  Carmen 
Dolores  and  most  of  the  best  South 
American  writers,  she  is  well  known  as 
a  journalist  of  repute.  She  has  received 
more  than  one  prize  in  various  literary 
contests,  and  is  the  author  of  several 
psychological  romances,  among  these 
The  Madeiras  Family,  The  Intruder 
and  The  fVidow  Simoes,  Besides  these 
there  is  a  long  list  of  short  stories,  not 
to  mention  her  notable  successes  on  the 
leading  theatres  of  the  Brazilian  cen- 
tres. Of  the  tales  "The  Roses"  is  per- 
haps nearer  to  what  we  get  in  the  better 
American  magazines  than  anything  yet 
given  in  this  article. 

A  woman  has  a  gruff,  ugly  gardener, 
thi^  only  reason  for  his  retention  being 
that  he  knows  his  business.  One  night 
the  woman,  expecting  a  bush  of  roses  to 
come  into  full  bloom  the  next  morning, 
tells  the  gardener  to  be  sure  and  not 
pluck  a  single  one.  That  pleasure  must 
be  her  own.  She  then  retires  early,  in 
anticipation  of  next  morning's  delight, 
and  awakes  only  to  find  the  rose-bush 
plucked  bare!  Suspecting  her  gardener 
she  runs  to  his  abode  and  discovers  him 
worn  and  haggard  as  if  in  deep  mental 
agony.    She  questions  him. 

"It  was  my  daughter/'  said  the  gardener 


to  me  in  a  voice  choked  with  sobs.  "One 
day  she  left  me  to  roam  the  world.  This 
night  she  came  to  my  door,  in  tears,  because 
her  lover  had  beaten  her. 

"Do  you  understand,  madam?  I  wanted 
to  make  her  swear  that  she'd  never  see  the 
ruffian  again,  that  she'd  live  with  my  affec- 
tion alone — my  tenderness!  I  would  have 
surrounded  her  with  a  thousand  cares,  like 
a  little  infant.  I  made  her  many  promises, 
on  my  knees,  in  tears.  Do  you  know  what 
she  answered  me.  That  she  loved  the  other 
still ! 

"Then,  blind  with  rage,  I  killed  her.  Ah  I 
I  killed^ her,  and  I'm  not  sorry  for  it!  As 
to  her,  it's  better  that  she's  dead  than  to  be 
beaten  by  some  boor.  When  she  was  dead, 
I  saw  she  was  pretty,  but,  poor  girl,  she  had 
come  back  to  me  naked.  I  had  pity  on  her, 
and  so  that  she  might  appear  well  dressed 
before  the  Virgin,  I  covered  her  with 
roses !" 

Although  this  particular  tale  is  less 
powerful  than  the  previous  ones  cited,  it 
is  instructive  to  bethink  one's  self  into 
what  pits  of  sentimentality  the  average 
writer  hereabouts  would  fall  with  a 
similar  theme  in  hand. 

The  leading  novelist  of  Chile,  one 
whose  books  have  sold  so  extensively  and 
possess  such  selRng  vitality  to-day  as  to 
entitle  them  to  be  called  "best  sellers," 
is  Don  Alberto  Blest  Gana.  Gana's  art 
is  distinctly,  though  not  narrowly,  na- 
tionalistic. "He  has  no  rival  in  his 
geare!"  exclaims  Don  Pablo  Figueroa, 
"beings  as  a  descriptive  writer  rivalled 
only  by  the  fascinating  North  Ameri- 
can, Fenimore  Cooper."  Blest  Gana 
began  his  career  as  a  poet  and  journal- 
ist, writing  under  the  rather  disconcert- 
ing pseudonym  Nadie,  or  Nobody.  A 
reading  of  Balzac's  Comedie  Humaine 
had  so  powerful  an  effect  upon  him  that 
it  determined  his  career  as  novelist. 
Gana  has  served  his  country  in  the  army 
and  in  the  diplomatic  service  at  Paris. 
Both  his  army  experiences  and  his  Pa- 
risian residence  have  given  admirable 
and  effective  pages  to  his  engaging  sto- 
ries, which  excel  in  their  delicacy,  their 
novel  conception  and  a  captivating  st^Ie. 
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One    should    not    be    misled    by    the  view).     Martin    Rwas,    Arithmelic    in 

Chilean    critic's    comparison    of    Blest  Love,  During  the  Conquest,  and  The 

Gana  with  Fcnimore  Cooper.    This  is  Transplanted  arc  a  few  of  the  titles  of 

but  one  aspect  of  the  author's  popular  the  better  known  novels, 

works.     The  first  published   (and  first  Arithmetic   in  Love  was  written   in 

written)  novel  of  Gana's  was  The  Pay  competition  with  others  for  a  prize  of- 

rrtenl  of  Debts,  which  appeared  in  the  fered  by  the  University  of  Chile.     It 

Revista  del  Pacifico    (The  Pacific  Re-  was  the  successful  novel,  which,  by  the 
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requirements  of  the  contest,  had  to  be 
concerned  either  with  national  history 
or  national  customs.  In  making  the 
award  the  judges  said,  in  part: 

The  author  of  the  novel  Arithmetic  in 
Love  has  written  his  work  not  only  to  make 
purely  literary  pictures,  but  also  to  evolve 
an  idea.  What  ihe  wished  to  repro- 
duce, making  it  at  the  same  time  odious, 
is  the  unbridled  egotism  which  in  so  many 
people  smothers  all  sense  of  honour,  which 
obliterates  the  voice  of  conscience,  which 
justifies  in  their  eyes  any  means  at  all  which 
shall  bring  them  riches  and  power,  which 
makes  poverty  a  crime  more  horrible  than 
infamy,  which  converts  arithmetical  calcu- 
lation into  a  rule  of  life. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  tone 
of  the  award  is  as  distinctly  moral  as 
the  author  is  national.  That  this  type 
of  criticism  is  not  confined  to  Brazil 
may  be  seen  from  the  words  of  Diego 
Barros  Arana.  "The  novelist,"  avers 
this  critic — and  his  views  may  well  be 
taken  to  represent  the  public  with  whom 
he  was  so  popular — "has  a  mission 
higher  than  that  of  mere  diversion,  mere 
rousing  of  curiosity,  maintaining  the 
reader's  interest  ...  he  must  in  addi- 
tion study  his  characters,  observe  human 
passions,  develop  them  with  care  and 
skill.  The  novel  must  teach  at  the  same 
time  that  it  amuses  .  .  ." 

Martin  Rivas  is  a  study  in  real  life 
in  Chile,  but  the  characters  are  such  as 
to  offend  neither  "moral  nor  poetic 
laws."  The  plot  is  of  a  type  quite  fa- 
miliar to  North  American  readers.  A 
young  revolutionary  spirit  loves  a  proud 
daughter  of  the  upper  class.  He  is 
loved  also  by  another.  Despite  the  dif- 
ference in  social  rank,  a  man-made  arti- 
fice which  nature  does  not  recognise, 
love  gradually  blossoms  between  the 
patrician  and  plebeian.  But  Martin, 
the  humble  lover,  is  in  danger  of  prose- 
cution for  revolutionary  activities,  and 
is  saved  only  through  the  sacrifice  of  the 
other  woman,  who  purchases  his  release 
by  marrying  the  official  in  whose  cus- 
tody  Martin  had  been  given. 

Martin  Rivas  is  the  most  popular  of 


Blest  Gana's  novels.  His  effects  are 
achieved  with  an  easy  simplicity,  a  skill 
at  colour  and  rapid  narration.  Although 
he  does  not  make  himself  a  slave  to  his- 
tory, he  is  true,  in  spirit,  to  the  times 
which  the  tale  depicts.  During  the  Con- 
quest is  more  purely  than  the  preceding 
a  historical  novel,  and  need  not  detain 
us  here.  Suffice  to  say  that  it  occupies 
a  high  place  in  the  esteem  of  Chile's 
readers,  and  that  Chile's  strong  point, 
so  to  speak,  from  a  literary  standpoint 
is  history. 

The  Transplanted  is  an  admirable 
study  in  the  snobbish  ambitions  of  a 
family  that  leaves  South  America  and 
goes  to  Paris,  hoping  to  break  into  so- 
ciety. To  this  end  nothing  is  spared; 
the  family  even  attempts  to  hide  all 
trace  of  their  foreign  origin.  The  prog- 
ress, or  retrogression,  of  the  Spaniards 
in  their  attempt  is  traced  with  the  ut- 
most nicety  of  sarcasm  and  satire.  The 
Canalejas  family  are  so  madly  bitten 
with  their  society  ambitions  that  they 
sacrifice  one  of  the  daughters  to  a  "mar- 
riage of  convenience"  and  are  but  mildly 
perturbed  at  the  report  of  her  suicide  on 
her  honeymoon.  The  book  has  been 
called  "the  Oddysey,  at  once  comic  and 
tragic,  of  all  those  Spanish-Americans 
who  pursue  the  phantom  of  nobility  and 
bon  ton  in  midst  of  the  decayed  aristoc- 
racy of  France."  The  very  plot  itself 
breathes  such  a  patriotism  as  only  a  na- 
tionalist of  Blest  Gana's  type  could  feel 
in  far-off  Paris,  with  the  types  he  was 
creating  under  his  very  eyes. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  mention  of 
many  other  of  the  South  American  writ- 
ers, but  a  few  more  should  be  included. 
Don  Vicente  Grez  is  among  the  best 
novelists  and  art  critics  which  Chile  has 
produced.  Like  all  of  the  leading  writ- 
ers he  is  an  intense  nationalist.  From 
his  many  writings  we  select,  as  being 
suggestive  of  more  advanced  feministic 
thought,  A  Wife's  Ideal,  A  wife  dis- 
covers, after  the  birth  of  a  sickly  son, 
that  her  husband  is  untrue  to  her.  The 
husband,  learning  that  his  wife  knows 
all,  tries  for  a  reconciliation,  but  she, 
determined  to  live  for  her  son  alone. 
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scorns  the  untrue  spouse.  The  latter, 
sinking  lower  and  lower  into  his  dissi- 
pated life,  returns  only  when  his  son 
is  dead.  There  is  a  quarrel  over  the 
poor  child's  body.  After  the  burial  the 
wife  refuses  to  go  back  to  the  husband, 
although  we  are  given  to  understand 
that  her  father  will  bring  about  a  re- 
union on  his  death-bed.  Such,  at  least, 
is  that  personage's  only  hope  for  a  recon- 
ciliation between  his  daughter  and  son- 
in-law.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  pleas- 
ure on  the  part  of  some  of  the  critics  to 
find  that  Grez,  in  the  naturalist  style, 
had  painted  certain  scenes  with  too  great 
detail  and  too  high  colour.  Grez,  too, 
is  apt  to  be  hasty  and  incorrect,  but 
these  vices  cannot  rob  his  novels  of 
popularity. 

Luis  Orrego  Luco  may,  in  certain 
respects,  be  called  the  Perez  Galdos  of 
Chile.  Like  Galdos  in  Spain,  so  here 
in  the  new  world  Luco  has  written  a 
series  of  National  Episodes  of  Chilean 
Independence;  more  or  less  a  prose  epic, 
with  a  connecting  plot  to  lend  added 
interest.  Upon  the  appearance  of  this 
work  the  critic,  Gonzalo  Bulnes,  hailed 
it  as  a  necessity  in  the  nation's  litera- 
ture. Luco  has  not  attempted  to  be 
minutely  true  to  history,  any  more  than 
has  Blest  Gana  in  Martin  Rivas,  yet  in 
a  fluid  style  and  elegant  language  he 
reproduces  the  atmosphere  of  the  stir- 
ring days  of  18 10.  Minor  historical  in- 
accuracies which  bothered  some  of  the 
critics  need  cause  us  no  concern  here. 

Luco's  Un  Idilio  Nuevo  (A  New 
Ideal)  is  a  study  in  love  passion,  cen- 
tred in  Santiago,  where  the  author  is 
always  at  home  in  depicting  the  various 
elements  that  make  up  metropolitan  so- 
ciety. The  book  recounts  a  struggle  be- 
tween love  and  money,  in  which  the  lat- 
ter comes  out  victorious.  Not  only  this, 
but  in  a  struggle  between  love  and 
honour,  the  former  again  loses.  Luco, 
no   doubt,    attempted    a   faithful    tran- 


scription of  twentieth  century  city  life 
as  he  saw  it,  but  his  outcome  was  not 
"moral,"  hence  a  good  deal  of  carping 
from  certain  quarters  that  would  be  con- 
sidered somewhat  superfluous  in  a  lit- 
erary centre  like  New  York. 

In  considering  the  production  of  nov- 
els and  tales  in  the  countries  of  South 
America  which  represent  the  highest  de- 
velopment of  those  genres  for  the  Span- 
ish and  Portuguese  languages,  we  find 
no  really  distinctive  features  as  com- 
pared with  our  own, — that  is,  speaking 
in  essentials.  One  might  at  first  read- 
ing consider  the  themes  and  the  back- 
grounds of  the  actions  somewhat 
limited,  yet  this  is  no  serious  drawback 
when  we  remember  that  Thomas  Hardy 
has  his  Wessex,  Bennet  his  Five  Towns, 
Eden  Phillpotts  his  Dartmoor.  The 
same  tendency  is  becoming  quite  well 
established  in  our  own  country.  If  any- 
thing, we  here  have  too  many  novels, 
too  many  short  stories,  and  are  distinctly 
lacking  in  tales  such  as  that  of  Machado 
de  Assis,  Carmen  Dolores,  Madeiros  e 
Albuquerque  and  others  here  given. 
Literature  has  not  yet  become  fully 
commercialised  in  South  America.  This 
is  not  stated  either  as  an  advantage  or 
a  disadvantage,  but  merely  as  an  obser- 
vation which,  under  the  circumstances, 
may  carry  its  own  moral. 

In  closing  this  series  on  "What  South 
Americans  Read"  it  is  but  fair  to  say 
that  the  papers  could  not  hope  to  be 
exhaustive.  But  if  they  have  succeeded 
in  conveying  to  a  part  of  our  large 
world  of  readers  a  mere  hint  of  the 
great  literary  activity  going  on  in  a  con- 
tinent which  we  have  hitherto  neglected, 
both  commercially  and  intellectually, 
they  have  helped  clear  the  road  for  a 
mutual  understanding  between  peoples 
who  at  a  date  not  distant  shall  know 
each  other  better.  And  such  closer  ac- 
quaintance will  undoubtedly  redound  to 
the  advantage  of  both  continents. 
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"open  market" 

Open  Market,  by  Josephine  Daskam 
Bacon,'  would  be  a  better  book  if  it  did 
not  attempt  to  do  quite  so  many  things 
at  once.  In  spite  of  this,  it  has  some 
good  material  in  it.  The  heroine,  Evelyn 
Jaffray,  is  handicapped  in  much  the  same 
way  as  Mrs.  Wharton's  Lily  Bart,  by 
too  little  money  and  too  many  family 
traditions.  In  fact,  when  the  rich  old 
aunt,  to  whose  whims  sh«  has  long  been 
a  slave,  at  last  dies,  Evelyn  discovers 
that  the  riches  she  has  expected  have 
been  willed  elsewhere  and  that  aside 
from  a  few  hundred  dollars  she  must 
live  by  her  wits.  She  will  not  ask  for 
charity  from  her  relatives,  she  has  never 
had  a  practical  education  to  fit  her  for 
real  work, — ^and  if  she  had  had,  the 
whole  clan  of  "Bleecks  and  Schermers 
and  Jays  and  Stuyvers"  would  rise  up 
in  protest.  Marriage  seems  her  one 
chance,  and  sheer  luck  throws  a  strange 
opportunity  in  her  way.  As  a  tempo- 
rary makeshift,  she  recklessly  spends  the 
whole  of  her  scanty  resources  upon  a  re- 
splendent outfit  of  new  garments,  con- 
veys an  impression  that  somehow  or 
other  she  has  come  into  a  fortune,  and 
promptly   is    besieged    with    invitations 

*OpcD  Market.  By  Josephine  Daskam 
Bacon.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany. 

Contrary  Mary.  By  Temple  Bailey.  Phila- 
delphia: The  Penn  Publishing  Company. 

Diantha.  By  Juliet  Wilbur  Tompkins. 
New  York:  The  Century  Company. 

The  House  of  Merriles.  By  Archibald 
Marshall.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company. 

Sundown  Slim.  By  Henry  Herbert  Knibbs. 
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from  a  host  of  friends  for  visits  of  va- 
rious lengths,  thus  solving  the  problem 
of  living  for  the  coming  summer.  Pres- 
ently, while  at  a  summer  camp  in  the 
northern  woods,  she  hears  a  strange  tale 
of  a  young  man  but  little  older  than 
herself,  with  the  frame  of  a  giant  and 
the  helplessness  of  a  child,  for  he  suf- 
fers from  some  obscure  spinal  trouble, 
and  has  spent  all  his  life  exiled  in  the 
woods,  seeing  no  one,  except  a  few 
rough  lumbermen  and  an  old  French 
priest,  who  loves  him  as  a  son.  But  the 
strange  part  of  the  tale  is  that  this  man's 
father,  a  mysterious  person,  now  dead, 
left  his  son  an  old  necklace,  unaware 
of  its  value.  By  sheer  chance,  this 
necklace  is  seen  by  James  Vrooman, 
the  family  lawyer  of  the  Bleecks  and  the 
rest  of  the. clan;  and,  becoming  inter- 
ested, he  investigates  and  finds  that  it  is 
an  heirloom  famous  for  generations 
throughout  Europe  and  worth  some- 
thing more  than  a  million  dollars.  The 
lawyer,  having  a  genuine  affection  for 
Evelyn  and  knowing  her  difficulties,  tells 
her  confidentially  of  her  opportunity. 
Here  is  a  big,  simple,  helpless  man, 
knowing  nothing  of  life  or  of  the  out- 
side world,  and  dreaming  vague  dreams 
of  lands  that  he  has  dared  not  hope  to 
see.  With  his  newly  found  fortune,  he 
might  go  anywhere,  if  he  only  had  a 
devoted  companion  with  a  woman's  pa- 
tience and  ingenuity.  Why,  asks  tlie 
lawyer,  should  not  Evelyn  marry  the 
man?  And  Evelyn,  looking  the  future 
fearlessly  in  the  face,  and  realising  that 
she  is  entering  upon  a  new  form  of  slav- 
ery, herself  makes  the  proposal  to  the 
cripple.  There  follows  a  strange  wed- 
ding, and  a  still  stranger  journey,  full 
of  disheartening  obstacles,  for  this  huge, 
helpless  giant  must  be  somehow  con- 
veyed many  miles  along  narrow  trails, 
before  the  railway  can  be  reached;  and 
then  Evelyn's  troubles  have  only  just  be- 
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gun,  for  the  man  she  has  married  is  quite 
uncx)uth,  unshaven  and  dressed  in  the 
coarse  and  shabby  garments  of  a  lumber- 
man; his  speech  is  uncultured,  his  table 
manners  are  painful,  his  whole  contrast 
to  Evelyn's  fastidious  daintiness  is  pain- 
fully grotesque.  But  she  has  made  her 
bargain,  and  with  infinite  patience  and 
indomitable  will  she  proceeds  to  carry 
it  through.  How,  under  her  wise  guid- 
ance, the  big  qualities  dormant  in  the 
man  awaken  and  eventually  the  uncouth 
woodsman  is  replaced  by  a  cultured  gen- 
tleman, is  too  long  a  story  to  repeat  here. 
It  is  a  modern  version  of  the  old,  old  tale 
of  Beauty  and  the  Beast,  and  it  has  the 
same  time-honoured  happy  ending,  with 
the  Beast  throwing  off  his  ugly,  crippled 
form  and  emerging  young  and  stalwart 
and  handsome.  The  magic  cure  of  the 
hero's  diseased  spine  with  its  attendant 
details,  is  not  told  in  a  wholly  convinc- 
ing manner ;  his  father's  mixed  ancestry, 
his  connection  with  Portuguese  nobility, 
and  the  strange  history  of  the  priceless 
necklace  are  sheer  melodrama,  and  the 
misunderstandings  which  keep  husband 
and  wife  apart  for  long  months  after  his 
complete  recovery  seem  invented  solely 
to  prolong  the  story.  Yet  the  fact 
remains  that  there  is  something  about  the 
book  that  makes  you  like  it, — ^something 
especially  in  the  study  of  Evelyn  Jaf- 
fray's  nature  that  makes  her  worth  re- 
membering. 


"contrary  mary" 


Contrary  Mary,  by  Temple  Bailey, 
is  an  agreeable  little  story,  the  chief 
blemish  of  which  is  that  ifs  one  central 
mystery  turns  out  to  have  been  some- 
what of  a  Much  Ado  about  Nothing. 
When  her  sister's  marriage  leaves  Mary 
Ballard  without  a  companion  to  share 
the  double  anxiety  of  a  scanty  income 
and  a  dissipated  young  brother,  she 
refuses  to  take  the  advice  of  her 
rich  aunt  and  sell  the  family  home, 
and  with  equal  firmness  she  refuses 
to  marry  Porter  Bigelow,  an  excel- 
lent fellow  in  his  way,  who  could  and 
would  have  taken  good  care  of  her.    In- 


stead, she  keeps  the  house,  secures  an- 
other aunt,  as  poor  as  herself,  as  a  chap- 
eron, and  advertises  for  a  lodger.  This 
is  how  it  happens  that  Roger  Poole, 
with  an  interesting  face  and  unknown 
antecedents,  arrives  upon  the  scene.  He 
is  a  gloomy,  disappointed  man,  who 
darkly  hints  that  he  is  a  failure,  with 
broken  faith  and  lost  ambition.  Of 
course,  we  foresee  that  Mary  is  just 
young  enough  and  impressionable  enough 
to  fall  promptly  in  love  with  the 
stranger.  But  instead  of  sharing  the  au- 
thor's obvious  admiration  for  his  hero, 
we.  are  rather  inclined  to  feel  some  sym- 
pathy for  the  attitude  of  Mary's  friends 
toward  him  and  to  question  whether 
after  all  she  would  not  have  done  better 
to  accept  Porter  Bigelow,  even  though 
he  were  a  rather  prosaic,  hard-headed 
business  man.  And  then,  presently,  some 
one  out  of  Poole's  past  life  comes  upon 
the  scene  and  it  turns  out  that  his  life 
tragedy,  which  is  supposed  to  have  left 
him  a  broken  man,  is  simply  a  somewhat 
sordid  and  commonplace  ill-mated  mar- 
riage. Poole  had  been  a  clergyman  in 
a  Southern  town,  and  almost  at  the  out- 
set of  his  career  had  had  a  wife  forced 
upon  him  by  a  scheming  mother,  who 
pretended  that  he  had  compromised  the 
girl.  Poole  never  had  cared  for  her, 
and  later,  when  her  conduct  caused  a 
scandal,  a  divorce  naturally  followed. 
That  his  usefulness  in  the  pulpit  in  that 
particular  town  would  be  impaired  can 
be  understood.  But  that  his  escape  from 
an  unloved  and  unfaithful  wife  should 
make  him  resign  from  the  ministry,  lose 
faith  and  courage,  and  slink  off  into  se- 
clusion, hiding  his  past  life  like  a  crimi- 
nal, shows  a  fundamental  weakness  that 
alienates  sympathy.  In  the  end  Mary 
overrides  her  family's  advice  and  marries 
Poole.  The  author  seems  to  think  she 
has  made  a  man  of  him,  but  we  have  our 
doubts. 


"diantha" 


Diantha,  by  Juliet  Wilbur  Tomp- 
kins, is  a  welcome  variation  of  the  fa- 
miliar type  of  story  based  upon  the  mar- 
vellous similarity  of  twins.    Diantha,  it 
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IS  true,  and  her  twin  sister  Sylvia,  were 
in  early  childhood   so  alike  that  their 
own  mother  could  tell  them  apart  only 
by  the  aid  of  pink  and  blue  ribbons.  But 
all  of  a  sudden  a  surprising  change  took 
place:  Sylvia  continued  to  develop  out 
of  the  prettiness  of  childhood  into  a  tall, 
slim  young  thing,  with  a  wonderful  com- 
plexion and  the  early  promise  of  rare 
beauty.     Diantha,  instead  of  following 
suit,  grew  fat  and  sluggish  and  colour- 
less; and  no  one  guessed  the  bitterness 
of  her  secret  revolts,  the  futile  longing 
and  envy,  as  she  watched  her  sister,  self- 
ish, arrogant,  thoroughly  spoiled,  usurp 
the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  claim  by 
rights  the  best  of  everything  which  the 
modest   family   resources  could   supply, 
while  she,  Diantha,  was  either  ignored, 
or  tolerantly  referred  to  as  "good  old 
Di."    Hardest  of  all  was  to  see  the  men 
flock  around  her  sister,  while  not  one  of 
them  ever  had  a  word  or  a  look  for  her. 
Only    Conrad    Livingston,    whom    she 
might  have  loved,  made  a  friend  of  her 
and  poured  into  her  patient  ear  his  own 
hopeless  passion  for  Sylvia.    But  at  last 
came  a  great  event  in  Diantha's  life :  the 
long  absent  next-door  neighbour,  Mark 
Wendell   the   explorer,    returned   home 
from  a  Polar  expedition,  and  by  some 
whim  of  fate  he  and  Diantha  became 
acquainted.     Wendell  was  a  confirmed 
woman-hater,    he   owned    frankly,    and 
when  Diantha  wanted  him  to  meet  her 
sister,  he  refused  brusquely,  hinting  that 
he  had  already  suffered  enough  and  that 
he  knew  Sylvia's  type  too  well.     Mean- 
while Sylvia,  whose  interest  in  men  is 
solely  that  of  conquest,  becomes  aware 
that  "good  old  Di"  seems  to  have  made 
an  impression  on  the  next-door  neigh- 
bour, whereupon  she  promptly  starts  in 
to  cut  her  out,  with  the  result  that  pres- 
ently word  comes  that  Mark  Wendell 
has  gone  off  on  another  exploring  trip, 
apparently  mistrusting  the  strength  of 
his   own    resolutions    against   marriage. 
Diantha,  unaware  that  it  is  she  and  not 
Sylvia  whom  he  is  temporarily  avoiding, 
loses  her  grip  on  life;  and  presently, 
after  a  serious  operation  and  tedious  con- 
valescence, she  struggles  back  unwilling- 


ly from  the  brink  of  the  grave,  to  dis- 
cover that  a  miracle  has  taken  place. 
Since  childhood,  she  has  suffered  without 
knowing  it,  from  certain  organic 
troubles  which  have  made  all  the  physi- 
cal difference  between  her  and  her  twin. 
Illness  has  robbed  her  of  her  disfiguring 
flesh;  and  although  her  hair  has  during 
these  few  weeks  bleached  to  snowy 
white,  her  youthful  slimness,  and  the  re- 
covered bloom  of  her  complexion  give 
her  a  beauty  which  quite  eclipses  that 
of  Sylvia's  best  days, — and  Sylvia,  after 
years  of  hard  social  campaigning,  is  al- 
ready beginning  to  fade.  As  a  love  story, 
this  book  is  a  trifle  too  obvious ;  but  as  a 
study  of  the  temperamental  effect  of  re- 
covered beauty  on  a  woman  who  has 
suffered  a  long  martyrdom  of  conscious 
insignificance,  it  presents  one  of  the  most 
interesting  pieces  of  psychological  analy- 
sis that  have  been  issued  in  many 
months.  Diantha's  regeneration,  through 
the  power  of  conscious  beauty,  her  asser- 
tion of  her  rights  in  her  own  home,  her 
deliberate  usurpation  of  Sylvia's  place, 
not  vindictively,  but  with  the  calmness 
of  one  asserting  her  legal  rights, — all 
this  is  delightfully  ironic,  and  ruthlessly 
true.  If  the  author  has  ever  attained 
these  heights  in  her  previous  volumes, 
the  present  reviewer  has  unfortunately 
missed  them. 

"the  house  of  merriles" 

It  is  more  than  a  decade  since  Mr. 
Archibald  Marshall  wrote  The  House 
of  Merriles.  But  since  at  that  time  few 
Americans  had  ever  heard  of  the  author, 
now  well  known  for  such  sterling  vol- 
umes as  Exton  Manor  and  The  Eldest 
Son,  it  is  not  surprising  that  this  early 
work  has  remained  practically  unknown. 
Consequently,  Mr.  Marshall's  numerous 
admirers  in  this  country  will  probably 
welcome  this  new  American  edition  of 
a  story  interesting  in  itself  and  doubly 
so  because  of  the  strong  contrast  it  of- 
fers to  his  more  recent  volumes,  both  in 
theme  and  treatment.  The  House  of 
Merriles  is  frankly  a  mystery  story  of 
the  Wilkie  Collins  type.  Imagine  a 
young  man,  placed  in  the  strange  posi- 
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tion  of  George  Greenfield,  living  with  a 
woman  who  has  taught  him  to  believe 
that  she  is  his  mother,  yet  has  forbidden 
him  ever  to  ask  any  questions  about  his 
father.  There  is  a  mysterious  man, 
known  as  Martin,  who  at  long  intervals 
calls  upon  them,  pays  over  sums  of 
money  the  source  of  which  he  refuses  to 
explain,  and  interferes  with  their  family 
affairs  in  a  way  that  George  resents  as 
unbearable  impudence  from  a  stranger. 
Later,  George  goes  to  Cambridge,  dis- 
tinguishes himself  by  brilliant  work,  and 
then  studies  for  the  Bar.  But  even  now, 
as  a  grown  man,  and  with  full  knowl- 
edge of  his  legal  rights,  he  cannot  wring 
from  Martin  any  information  as  to  his 
parentage,  or  how  much  money  his 
father  left  him.  The  man's  obstinacy 
is  astounding,  and  George  is  prevented 
from  taking  legal  steps  because  of  his 
mother's  obvious  frantic  fear  at  the  mere 
suggestion.  Meanwhile,  another  thread 
of  the  story  has  been  steadily  expounded. 
A  certain  old  nobleman,  who  for  twenty- 
five  years  has  lived  a  secluded  life  on  an 
island  in  the  middle  of  a  private  lake, 
suddenly  dies ;  and  when  his  nephew  and 
heir-at-law  goes  to  take  possession,  he 
discovers  some  remarkable  facts:  first, 
the  dead  uncle's  body  has  vanished 
quite  as  utterly  as  have  the  head  butler 
and  his  young  assistant;  secondly,  that 
of  all  his  well  known  vast  fortune,  only 
a  few  thousand  pounds  remain  in  his 
bank,  the  rest  having  been  gradually 
converted,  through  a  period  of  fifteen 
years,  into  one  of  the  most  famous  col- 
lections of  jewels  in  the  world, — and 
these  jewels,  kept  in  a  special  safe,  have 
also  vanished.  To  attempt  to  follow 
any  further  the  diabolical  ingenuity  of 
these  much  tangled  threads  would  be  to 
defeat  the  author's  purpose  by  a  prema- 
ture revelation.  But  it  may  at  least  be 
said  that  much  the  cleverest  feature  of 
the  story  is  the  way  in  which  two  char- 
acters apparently  so  remote  from  each 
other  as  George  Greenfield  and  the  dead 
nobleman  are  little  by  little  brought  into 
connection  until  it  suddenly  dawns  upon 
the  reader  that  George  is  the  keystone  to 
the  whole  structure, 


"sundown  slim" 


Beloved  Vagabonds  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions  have  grown  so  numerous  of 
late  that  the  term  is  becoming  somewhat 
shopworn.  But  in  Sundown  Slim,  Mr. 
Henry  Herbert  Knibbs  has  given  us  an 
absolutely  new  variety  of  the  type.  One 
doubts  whether  it  is  possible  to  give  at 
second  hand  any  adequate  idea  of  the 
compelling  attraction  of  this  queer,  lank, 
ungainly  figure, — ^just  a  professional 
tramp,  cast  adrift  by  fate,  and  wander- 
ing aimlessly  until  chance  anchors  him 
temporarily  as  assistant  cook  on  a  cattle 
ranch  in  southern  Arizonk.  And  be- 
cause, somewhere  in  his  heart,  unguessed 
by  himself  there  is  a  dormant  longing 
for  home  and  wife  and  children.  Sun- 
down Slim  quite  unexpectedly  takes  root 
and  stays  on,  winning  a  few  staunch 
friends,  the  worshipful  devotion  of  a 
big  dog,  as  lank  and  ungainly  as  himself, 
whose  life  Slim  saved  by  tireless  nursing, 
and  lastly,  the  heart  of  Anita,  a  little 
Mexican  girl,  who  is  taken  by  storm  by 
the  amazing  and  towering  height  of  her 
incomparable  caballero.  The  plot  is  of 
the  thinnest,  just  a  tissue  of  episodes, 
lightly  bound  together  by  the  mere  as- 
sociation of  time  and  place,  and  varying 
considerably  in  merit.  But  through 
them  all  one  can  see  the  slow-moving 
figure  of  Sundown,  with  his  long  arms 
swinging  loosely,  his  tireless  feet  plod- 
ding patiently,  and  his  big,  warm  nature 
thinking  kindly  thoughts  of  the  world 
at  large.  Looking  at  life  through  the 
honest  eyes  of  Sundown  Slim,  it  sud- 
denly seems  a  rather  simple  thing  to  find 
the  key  to  human  happiness. 

"the  hand  of  peril" 

The  reason  that  you  can't  help  liking 
Mr.  Arthur  Stringer's  detective  stories 
is  that  there  are  no  half-way  measures 
about  him.  He  is  not  afraid  of  exag- 
geration ;  he  has  learned  the  trick  of  dis- 
arming the  invidious  charge  of  impos- 
sibility by  keeping  his  dare-devils  achiev- 
ing the  impossible  all  the  time,  in  a  ris- 
ing crescendo  of  audacity.  "You  don't 
believe  that  Kestner,  or  Wilsnach  or 
Morellp,  could  have  done  thi?  or  thjit?" 
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he  seems  to  say,  "but  I  have  just  told 
you  that  they  did!  Keep  a  close  watch 
on  them,  for  that  was  nothing  at  all  to 
what  they  are  going  to  do  next."  In  his 
latest  volume,  The  Hand  of  Peril,  we 
are  let  into  the  inside  history  of  the 
world's  greatest  counterfeiting  scheme, 
to  be  carried  out  on  a  gigantic  scale.  It 
is  an  international  scheme,  and  therefore 
properly  enacted  in  an  international  set- 
ting, the  scene  shifting  with  photoplay 
abruptness  from  the  Paris  boulevards  to 
obscure  Sicilian  cellars,  from  ocean 
liners  to  New  York  slums.  It  is  in  Paris 
that  Wilsnach  and  Kestner  of  the  Secret 
Service  first  discuss  their  unverified  sus- 
picions that  those  two  notorious  crimi- 
nals, Lambert  and  Morello,  are  at  the 
bottom  of  a  new  issue  of  paper  currency, 
English,  French,  German,  American,  all 
of  high  denominations,  and  of  a  perfec- 
tion of  detail  that  baffles  even  bank  ex- 
perts. And  furthermore,  they  suspect 
that  old  Lambert's  daughter,  Maura,  is 
the  skilled  hand  whose  wonderful  art 
produces  the  perfect  plates  from  which 
the  notes  are  struck.  But  from  suspicion 
to  proof  is  a  long  stride  especially  when 
a  Secret  Service  man  handicaps  himself 
by  falling  in  love  with  the  chief  object 
of  his  pursuit.  As  already  intimated,  the 
story  is  worth  reading,  if  you  like  the 
type,  and  unlike  most  detective  stories  it 
is  not  too  long  drawn  out. 


"daybreak" 


Elizabeth  Miller  has  added,  in  Day- 
break, one  more  volume  to  her  small  list 
of  careful  and  vivid  historical  novels. 
The  present  story  opens  in  the  pictu- 
resque setting  of  the  plains  before  Gra- 
nada, with  the  Spanish  army,  stimulated 
by  the  personal  presence  of  both  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  waging  a  successful 
siege  of  the  Saracens'  most  treasured 
stronghold.  Christopher  Columbus,  Gar- 
cilaso  de  la  Vega,  and  other  famous  his- 
torical figures  play  leading  parts,  while 
two  of  the  most  important  historical 
events  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  fall 
of  Granada  and  the  discovery  of  Amer- 
ica, furnish  the  author  with  material  for 
some  of  her  most  spectacular  pages.  The 


immediate  and  personal  side  of  the  nar- 
rative, however,  deals  with  the  rescue  of 
a  noble  young  Spaniard  from  a  Moor- 
ish prison,  by  a  beautiful  young  girl, 
who  is  masquerading  as  a  page,  in  order 
to  convey  certain  information  which  will 
defeat  the  plan  of  the  king's  secretary 
to  extort  a  vast  sum  of  money  from  the 
Jews.  It  was  not  from  love  of  the  Jews 
that  Antonia  da  Aragon  ran  this  serious 
risk,  but  because  she  had  learned  that 
this  money  was  needed  by  the  king  for 
her  dower,  on  the  occasion  of  her  ap- 
proaching marriage  to  the  Conde  de 
Lorin  of  Navarre,  arranged  for  state 
purposes, — and  Antonia's  Spanish  pride 
could  not  accept  a  dower  from  such  a 
humiliating  source.  The  king's  secre- 
tary, thwarted  in  his  plan,  and  furiously 
bent  upon  taking  vengeance  upon  the 
daring  page  who  conveyed  the  message, 
leaves  no  stone  unturned  to  identify  him, 
but  is  thwarted  by  just  two  or  three  men 
who  pierced  Antonia's  disguise,  and 
from  the  several  motives  of  loyalty,  chiv- 
alry and  love,  throw  the  enemy  off  the 
track.  But  the  secretary  has  his  sus- 
picions, and  being  vindictive  and  all 
powerful  soon  brings  Antonia  and  her 
rescued  knight  under  the  very  shadow  of 
the  Inquisition.  It  is  a  well  wrought 
story,  full  of  warmth  and  colour,  and 
well  sustained  in  interest.  It  comes  op- 
portunely at  a  time  when  the  historical 
novel  is  somewhat  unfairly  neglected. 

"on  desert  altars" 

The  problem  propounded  by  Norma 
Lorirher  in  her  new  volume.  On  Desert 
Altars,  is  simply  whether,  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  a  wife's  infidelity 
may  be  not  only  pardonable  but  even 
heroic.  The  theme  is  by  no  means  a 
novel  one;  it  has  been  treated  under  all 
sorts  of  conditions,  and  perhaps  it 
reached  its  greatest  height  in  Maeter- 
linck's Mona  Vanna,  in  which  the  hero- 
ine is  moved  to  consent  to  the  sacrifice 
through  the  all  compelling  dictates  of 
patriotism.  Miss  Lorimer's  specific  case 
offers  no  such  exalted  justification,  and 
the  vital  weakness  of  the  book  is  that  she 
does  not  seem  to  realise  that  her  hero- 
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ine's  whole  line  of  action  is  based  on 
sheer  selfishness  and  a  blunted  sense  of 
right  and  wrong.  Alice  Lindsay^  the 
wife  in  question,  living  in  England, 
learns  that  her  husband,  a  civil  engineer 
temporarily  employed  in  Africa,  is  ill 
and  will  soon  die  if  he  cannot  be  re- 
moved to  a  safer  climate.  There  is  a 
wealthy  Jew  who  has  previously  made 
advances  to  Alice,  which  she  rejected 
with  the  indignation  they  deserved.  But 
now,  full  of  fear  for  her  husband,  she 
goes  to  the  Jew  and  accepts  his  terms, 
making,  however,  certain  conditions, 
which  he  is  decent  enough  to  accept, 
namely,  that  his  visits  shall  cease  imme- 
diately upon  her  husband's  return.  The 
whole  affair  is  rather  sordid  and  uncon- 
vincing. It  seems  preposterous  that  the 
husband  should  never  have  a  suspicion 
that  the  feeble,  swarthy,  curly-haired 
child,  born  in  due  course,  may  not  be  his, 
until  he  overhears  a  conversation  be- 
tween his  wife  and  the  real  father  that 
leaves  no  room  for  a  merciful  doubt. 
Naturally,   he   turns  both  mother   and 


child  out  of  the  house;  and  she,  feeling 
herself  a  cruelly  misunderstood  woman, 
returns  to  Tunis,  because  she  has  learned 
that  it  is  the  present  home  of  a  young 
Englishman  with  unconventional  ideas, 
with  whom  in  former  years  she  had  al- 
most been  persuaded  to  throw  in  her  lot, 
without  benefit  of  clergy,  a  blunder 
from  which  she  was  saved  by  the  man 
she  afterwards  married.  Even  now  her 
blunted  moral  sense  fails  to  see  why  she 
is  unwise  to  live  under  the  same  roof 
with  this  former  admirer  and  his  present 
openly  acknowledged  mistress.  Nat- 
urally, when  the  vacillating  husband 
makes  up  his  mind  that  he  is  in  the 
wrong  and  his  wife  a  noble  and  deeply 
wronged  woman,  the  situation  that  he 
finds  upon  arriving  in  Tunis  is  calcu- 
lated to  arouse  new  suspicions,  and 
the  most  incredible  part  of  a  rather 
consistently  preposterous  book  is  their 
final  reconciliation.  There  is  a 
topsy-turvy  morality  about  the  whole 
volume  that  seems  to  call  for  fumiga- 
tion. 


FOUR  BOOKS  OF  THE  MONTH 


Countess    Zanardi    Landi's    "The 
Secret  of  an  Empress"* 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  book 
with  The  Secret  of  Louis  Philippe,  re- 
viewed some  months  ago  by  The  Book- 
man. Each  author  has  led,  but  for  her 
secret  inheritance  and  the  quest  for  it, 
a  colourless  and  almost  humdrum  exist- 
ence; each  hears  on  all  sides  comments 
upon  her  surprising  likeness  to  the  royal 
house;  each  encounters  insufferaMe  ob- 
stacles and  the  destruction  of  indispen- 
sable papers  in  seeking  to  establish  her 
identity.  Unlike  Maria-Stella,  the  for- 
mer claimant,  however.  Countess  Za- 
nardi Land!  reveals  a  simple  and  pleas- 

•The  Secret  of  An  Empress.  By  Countess 
Zanardi  Landi.  Boston  and  New  York: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 


ing  personality — nun-like  in  singleness 
of  interest  and  in  devotion  to  her  moth- 
er's memory. 

She  says  she  was  brought  up  away 
from  the  Austrian  Court  because  the 
Empress  Elizabeth,  having  offered  up 
three  children  as  sacrifices  to  the  soul- 
and-mind  stifling  etiquette  of  the  royal 
household,  determined  that  one  of  the 
family  should  fare  better;  and  that  the 
Emperor  now  refuses  to  receive  her  be- 
cause she  menaces  court  traditions. 

A  short  while  after  she  was  born  in 
Normandy,  in  1882,  she  was  bom  again 
in  Vienna — having  been  introduced  into 
the  family  of  a  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Kaiser 
as  their  infant,  for  whose  birth,  indeed, 
poor  Mrs.  Kaiser  enacted  quite  a  little 
comedy.  She  remembers  a  tall,  beauti- 
ful lady  who  used  to  come  to  sec  her 
and  to  whom  Mrs.  Kaiser  would  make 
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a  very  profound  bow.  When  she  was 
SIX  she  went  to  stay  with  this  lady  a 
short  time  in  a  hunting-lodge,  and  later 
was  installed  with  attendants  in  a  house- 
hold of  her  own.  At  the  age  of  nine 
she  overheard  that  her  mysterious  and 
adored  visitor  was  the  Empress  and  her 
mother.  During  her  early  life  in  se- 
clusion she  suifered  some  hardships  at 
the  hands  of  an  unfeeling  governess  and 
cook,  but  when  she  was  placed  in  the 
care  of  Frau  von  Kriese,.  a  Danish  gen- 
tlewoman, her  life  became  happier, 
though  she  was  kept  constantly  at  her 
books.  At  fifteen,  in  order  that  she 
should  comprehend  how  the  other  half 
lives,  she  had  to  spend  several  hours 
daily  in  a  public  sewing-school,  where 
there  were  some  girls  of  even  the  pooi^- 
est  class.  Her  only  interest  in  life  apart 
from  her  mother  and  her  governess 
arose  from  a  little  love  episode  which 
died  as  its  first  sigh  trembled  into  air, 
not  before  it  caused  her  many  misgiv- 
ings that  she  had  been  false  to  the  des- 
tiny her  mother  was  reserving  for  her. 
This,  her  mother  told  her,  was  ap- 
proaching, and  the  Emperor  had  begun 
to  arrange  for  her  introduction  at 
Court.  But  she  was  now  informed  that 
her  father,  whom  she  had  never  seen, 
suddenly  made  an  objection  to  her 
broad-minded  education  and  feared  it 
would  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  Court. 
Her  mother  said  she  had  been  ap- 
proached by  the  Jesuits  with  an  offer  of 
aid  if  she  would  support  the  privileges 
they  were  claiming  in  Hungary,  and 
also  would  send  her  daughter  to  a  con- 
vent for  three  years.  The  Empress  had 
threatened  to  appeal  to  Hungary  against 
this  gathering  opposition.  But  within  a 
month  she  was  assassinated.  The  daugh- 
ter went,  stunned  and  bewildered,  to 
live  with  the  Kaisers  until  her  gover- 
ness should  return  from  Denmark;  but 
Frau  von  Kriese  died  there.  When  she 
recovered  from  this  second  blow,  the 
girl  wished  to  get  in  touch  with  her  rela- 
tives. It  was  then  that  Mrs.  Kaiser 
informed  her,  with  some  callousness  the 
girl  thought,  that  she  was  illegitimate 
and  that  she  must  keep  quiet  for  her 


mother's  sake.  Obliged  to  remain  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  a  Miss  Kaiser,  she 
nojvr  found  herself  under  the  closest 
espionage.  Two  years  after,  Mr.  Kaiser 
died  and  she  perceived  that  both  Mrs. 
Kaiser  and  her  daughter  regarded  her 
as  a  nuisance.  Her  enemies  had  suc- 
ceeded in  appropriating  the  authentic 
documents  of  her  origin  and  now,  when 
Mrs.  Kaiser  as  their  tool  married  her 
off  into  a  middle-class  official  family, 
they  furnished  her  with  a  false  iden- 
tity. Her  husband  told  her  that  his 
career  was  assured  if  only  she  renounced 
her  schemes.  He  speculated  with  the 
money  her  mother  had  left  her  and, 
through  the  machinations  of  her  enemies 
at  Court,  lost  all.  They  emigrated  to 
Canada,  where  he,  grown  brutal,  at  last 
deserted  her.  She  supported  herself  and 
her  two  children,  and  had  put  by  her 
hopes  until  the  gentleman  whom  she 
afterward  married  showed  her  she 
should  not  renounce  her  children's 
rights.  She  finally  gained  access  to  her 
aunt.  Queen  Maria-Sophia  of  Naples, 
but  their  growing  intimacy  was  frus- 
trated by  the  Court.  The  lawyer  to 
whom  she  later  entrusted  her  case  was 
also  constrained  to  back  out.  An  Italian 
version  of  her  case  was  confiscated  by 
the  government  just  as  it  came  from 
the  press,  and  a  French  version  was 
suppressed  for  forty  thousand  francs. 
As  a  German  publication  was  impos- 
sible, she  decided  to  make  her  appeal  in 
English. 

This  uneventful  if  unusual  story  is 
narrated  in  a  well-bred  and  reticent 
way.  Aside  from  the  situation  iself,  its 
chief  interest  to  the  reader  lies  in  the 
opinions  it  expresses.  She  discusses  her 
mother's  character  quite  freely.  The  ec- 
centricities imputed  to  her  are  due  to  a 
lack  of  understanding,  and  some  of  them 
can  doubtless  be  laid  to  her  surreptitious 
visits  to  her  daughter.  She  was  a  very 
noble  and  original  woman.  Of  Ludwig 
of  Bavaria,  her  mother  told  her  that 
his  soul  was  as  pure  as  his  body  was 
beautiful,  and  that  Bismarck  intrigued 
to  have  him  declared  mad.  Her  moth- 
er's story  of  his  tragic  end  differs  much 
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from  all  the  other  versions,  she  admits. 
Nevertheless,  she  is  convinced  of  its 
truth,  and  that  the  Crown  Prine  Ru- 
dolph was  murdered  because  of  the  re- 
forms he  was  planning — the  account  of 
which  and  of  other  complications  in 
which  he  figured  she  had  from  her  moth- 
er's own  lips.  Scarcely  less  interesting, 
though  from  another  point  of  view,  are 
her  opinions  of  the  untitled  dramatis 
personnae.  Mr.  Kaiser  was  really  a  very 
worthy  man  in  spite  of  an  insupportably 
irritable  temper.  Mrs.  Kaiser  had  no 
depth  of  character,  and  little  tact  and 
discernment;  between  herself  and  her 
husband  there  were  uncomfortable  rela- 
tions. Her  foster-sister  was  worldly 
and  commonplace. 

That  the  claim  put  forward  in  the 
Secret  of  an  Empress  rests,  as  did  the 
similar  claim  in  The  Secret  of  Louis 
Philippe,  on  evidence  less  substantial 
than  was  to  have  been  expected — is  per- 
haps of  small  importance.  It  cannot  be 
an  easy  matter  to  get  oneself  acknowl- 
edged Crown  Princess,  and  authentic 
documents  are  unfortunatelyA^ery  often 
destroyed  by  interested  persons  with 
large  machinery  at  their  disposal.  Far 
more  significant  is  it  that  the  claim 
which  these  ladies  present  is  daily  paral- 
leled in  all  ranks  of  society.  This  sort 
of  family  romance  is  eternal  and  uni- 
versal. Bith  the  reader  and  writer  of 
this  review  have  formulated  theirs, 
though  doubtless  it  was  still  more  lack- 
ing in  detail  which  would  convince  a 
court  of  inquiry.  Even  the  most  un- 
imaginative child  utilises  a  chance  meet- 
ing or  resemblance  or  name  to  weave  a 
romance  more  or  less  elaborate  by  which 
he  replaces  his  parents  with  others  of 
higher  rank. 

Roger  Mclntyre, 

II 
Basanta  Koomar  Roy's  "Rabindra- 

NATH    TaGORe"* 

In   America   we   discover   the    great 
poets  and  writers  of  the  East  in  an  ex- 

*Rabindranath  Tagore:  The  Man  and  His 
Poetry.  By  Basanta  Koomar  Roy.  New 
York:   Dodd,   Mead    and   Company. 


tremely  haphazard  and  adventurous 
manner.  A  Fitzgerald  or  a  Burton  will 
suddenly  rescue  from  the  obscurity  of 
the  Orient  some  flaming  figure  whom 
we  promptly  weave  into  our  life  and 
thought  untroubled  by  the  knowledge 
that  even  greater  men  wait  an  inter- 
preter in  vain.  England,  in  spite  of  its 
Oriental  possessions  and  its  alien  schol- 
ars at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  has  re- 
mained quite  blind  to  the  literary  gods 
of  its  great  Empire,  while  we  have  only 
absorbed  a  part  of  what  England  has 
chanced  upon. 

That  Rabindranath  Tagore  has  be- 
come so  astonishingly  familiar  a  name 
to  the  English  speaking  world  is  due 
primarily  to  the  fact  that  he  was  given 
the  Nobel  Prize  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
He  might  have  written  thrice  the  scores . 
of  volumes  of  dramas,  poems,  essays  and 
novels  he  has  produced,  and  not  one  of 
us  would  have  heard  of  him  if  he  had 
not  gained  that  extraordinary  advertise- 
ment. In  addition  he  has  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  his  own  interpreter  in  the 
English  tongue,  and  though  Mr.  Roy 
has  recorded  that  Tagore  as  a  boy  burst 
into  roars  of  laughter  when  English 
verse  was  read  to  him  for  the  first  time 
and  for  long  refused  to  study  it,  the 
smooth  and  sensuous  beauty  of  his  prose 
is  one  of  the  most  astonishing  things 
about  the  volumes  that  have  appeared  in 
this  country. 

The  need  of  a  biography  of  Tagore 
was  obvious,  and  this  spring  two  have 
appeared,  one  a  scholarly  work  by  Ern- 
est Rheis,  and  the  other  by  Basanta 
Koomar  Roy,  a  young  Indian  who  is 
personally  acquainted  with  Tagore  and 
who  has  studied  and  lectured  for  some 
years  in  his  country.  Mr.  Roy's  work 
is  agreeably  and  pleasantly  written,  and 
is  well  within  the  scope  of  the  average 
reader's  interest  in  the  matter.  The 
book  is  not  in  the  least  pedantic,  and  is 
really  a  narrative  study  of  Tagore's  an- 
cestry, his  youth,  education  and  achieve- 
ments. The  fact  that  the  author  is  an 
Indian  himself  gives  his  work  a  peculiar 
charm,  since  he  has  taken  for  granted 
many  things  in  Indian  civilisation  that 
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an  Occidental  would  have  spent  labori- 
ous pages  in  translating.  Even  the 
slightly  stilfed  and  ornamental  English 
into  which  Mr.  Roy  falls  at  times  has 
the  merit  of  bringing  a  smile  where  none 
was  intended,  an  unconscious  form  of 
humour  that  is  all  too  rare,  although 
before  the  end  of  the  book  one  becomes 
a  little  tired  of  his  constant  reminders 
of  his  idoFs  overwhelming  superiority, 
as  if  he  were  a  minor  god.  In  a  biog- 
raphy the  tendency  to  eulogise  to  such 
an  extreme  is  usually  associated  with  a 
subject  who  has  been  dead  for  some 
time,  since  a  dead  hero  assumes  legen- 
dary virtues.  But  the  author  seems 
to  forget  that  Tagore  is  still  very  much 
alive  and  that  he  has  a  son  who  wears 
American  collars  and  who  has  studied 
agriculture  in  Illinois,  a  fact  that  makes 
Tagore  none  the  less  great  but  which  at 
least  removes  him  from  the  sphere  of 
divinity. 

For  a  westerner  whose  conception  of 
Indian  civilisation  is  founded,  as  is  the 
case  with  most  of  us,  on  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling, the  greatest  value  of  the  biography 
is  likely  to  lie  in  the  impression  that  it 
gives  of  the  manner  of  life  in  an  edu- 
cated and  wealthy  Indian  family.  In 
the  pages  that  deal  with  the  education 
of  young  Tagore  and  the  evolution  of 
his  ideas,  one  cannot  escape  some  relisa- 
tion  of  the  constant  hidden  conflict  in 
India  between  the  two  civilisations,  for 
apparently  there  is  accumulating  in  In- 
dia a  slow  revolt  against  the  attempt  to 
modify  their  ancient  customs.  The 
easterner  is  beginning  to  awaken  to  a 
consciousness  of  his  own  inherited  vir- 
tues and  to  a  distrust  of  the  material 
success  of  his  conqueror  in  his  dealings 
with  him. 

Tagore  himself  instinctively  rebelled 
against  the  English  schools  into  which 
he  was  thrust,  and  though  he  was  an 
ardent  student,  refused  to  submit  to  the 
rigidity  of  their  systems.  His  hatred 
of  the  educational  system  that  England 
is  implanting  in  India  has  so  far  re- 
mained with  him,  that  one  of  his  many 
activities  of  late  years  has  been  the  de- 
velopment  of    an    ideal   school,    which 


yearly  turns  out  a  number  of  brilliant 
young  men  who  are  certain  to  become 
influential  in  moulding  whatever  future 
India  choses  for  herself.  Some  of  the 
most  interesting  chapters  in  the  biog- 
raphy refer  to  Tagore's  attitude  toward 
Indian  nationality  and  to  the  position 
of  women  in  Oriental  civilisation.  He 
does  not  admit  the  cool  assumption  of 
the  Occident  that  the  women  of  the  East 
are  plunged  in  darkness  and  oppres- 
sion; in  fact  he  finds  their  lot  happier 
than  that  of  European  women,  who, 
while  they  may  have  more  freedom,  have 
purchased  it  at  the  expense  of  a  feverish 
and  restless  existence. 

Mr.  Roy  has  given  many  intimate  de- 
scriptions of  Tagore's  life,  some  of 
which  unconsciously  reveal  the  quality 
of  the  poet's  mind.  Until  Tagore  was 
ten  years  old,  the  boy's  father,  who  was 
universally  known  in  India  as  Maharshi 
(great  sage),  left  him  severely  alone, 
and  then  suddenly  becoming  aware  of 
the  extraordinary  quality  of  the  youth- 
ful poet's  mind,  for  Tagore  had  been 
writing  verse  for  four  years,  went  alone 
with  him  to  the  Himalayas  to  train  him 
in  the  school  of  nature.  On  the  long 
evening  ride  to  the  mountain  bungalow, 
the  boy  stubbornly  closed  his  eyes  all  the 
way,  so  that  he  might  get  his  first 
glimpse  of  the  peaks  under  the  rising 
sun,  a  childish  trick  that  touches  one 
more  than  pages  of  adulation  and  rhet- 
oric. In  the  months  spent  in  the  moun- 
tains Tagore  roamed  about  as  he 
pleased,  for  the  sole  restriction  that  his 
father  placed  on  him  was  that  he  should 
not  bathe  in  the  swift  and  icy  streams. 
Here  he  read  nearly  every  important 
work  written  in  Bengali,  and  also 
learned  Sanscrit,  English,  botany  and 
astronomy,  besides  his  constant  produc- 
tion of  poetry  and  his  studies  in  what 
Mr.  Roy  naively  calls  "lessons  in  re- 
sponsibility." 

After  a  year  spent  in  London  trying 
to  fathom  the  intricacies  of  the  English 
legal  mind,  Tagore  returned  on  his  own 
account  to  his  beloved  Bengali,  and  at 
the  age  of  sixteen  started  in  earnest  on 
his  career  as  a  poet  and  writer.    Love 
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songs,  religious  poe^s,  plays  and  novels 
were  produced  with  amazing  rapidity, 
and  he  soon  came  to  assume  a  leadership 
in  the  artistic  renaissance  that  seems  to 
be  sweeping  over  parts  of  India. 

The  story  of  Tagore's  life,  as  Mr. 
Roy  tells  it,  is  like  that  of  almost  every 
great  genius,  the  youthful  precocity,  the 
unremitting  revolt  against  alien  and  es- 
tablished conventions  and  institutions, 
and  above  all  the  sudden  birth  of  an  ex- 
alted idealism  which  remained  with  him 
throughout  his  life.  The  value  of  this 
biography  to  an  American  reader  lies 
not  only  in  the  satisfaction  of  a  natural 
curiosity  as  to  the  life  of  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  to-day,  but  also  in  the 
glimpse  that  it  gives  of  an  ancient  civil- 
isation that  in  spite  of  its  domination  by 
a  western  power  is  still  profoundly  con- 
scious of  its  own  individuality.  Mr. 
Roy's  own  philosophy  is  modeled  after 
that  of  Tagore,  and  he  interprets  him  to 
us  better  than  could  an  Occidental 
The  faults  in  his  work  are  not  due  to 
any  lack  of  sympathy  or  understanding, 
but  rather  to  his  untempered  enthusiasm 
and  to  his  use  of  an  alien  tongue. 

Harrison  Smith. 

Ill 

Gilbert  Parker's  "The  World  in 
THE  Crucible"* 

Books  dealing  with  the  European  war 
continue  to  increase  and  multiply.  It 
would  be  natural  to  conclude  that  the 
subject  had  already  been  viewed  from 
every  possible  angle.  Yet  in  The  World 
in  the  Crucible  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has 
given  us  what  is  on  the  whole  the  best 
statement  of  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
conflict  and  the  issues  involved  in  it. 
Both  the  causes  and  the  issues  have  been 
misunderstood,  although  they  are  not 
hard  to  understand.  The  purely  his- 
torical method  will  not  take  us  very 
far  in  this  case.  The  rise  of  Prus- 
sia, the  decline  of  Austria,  the  down- 
fall   of    the    Second    Empire,    the   cre- 

•The  World  in  the  Crucible.  By  Gilbert 
Parker.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Com- 
pany. 


ation  of  Imperial  Germany,  the  growth 
of  German  commerce,  the  expansion  of 
German  colonial  and  naval  ambitions — 
these  things  alone  do  not  explain  why  an 
intelligent  and  not  unkindly  people  have 
suddenly  become  little  better  than  sav- 
ages, have  cast  off  the  restraints  of 
civilisation  and  become  a  peril  to  the  rest 
of  the  human  race.  The  problem  is 
psychological  rather  than  historical.  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker  gives  the  facts,  he  ana- 
lyses the  diplomatic  preface  to  the  out- 
break, he  deals  with  the  questions  of 
policy  involved  in  the  victory  of  cither 
side.  But  in  a  sense  this  is  subsidiary 
to  his  main  purpose.  What  he  has  done 
most  effectively,  what  he  has  chiefly  con- 
tributed, is  a  portrayal  of  the  racial 
traits,  mental  and  moral,  which  have 
made  Germany  a  lusus  historia,  a  para- 
noiac among  nations. 

Let  us  first  briefly  consider  the  mat- 
ter from  the  historical  aspect.  There  is 
no  longer  any  question  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  German  Government  for 
the  beginning  of  hostilities.  All  the 
available  documents  in  the  case  prove 
that.  The  German  Empire  was  the 
child  of  one  war  and  by  another  its  do- 
minion was  to  be  increased.  This  belief 
might  be  described  as  the  chief  postulate 
of  all  modern  German  political  thought. 
It  is  true  that  Bismarck  was  too  shrewd 
a  statesman  to  lay  undue  stress  upon  it. 
Perhaps  he  really  felt  that  it  was  better 
for  the  Empire  to  consolidate  what  it 
had  than  to  go  in  search  of  new  adven- 
tures. At  all  events,  he  was  too  prac- 
tical, not  to  say  too  cynical,  to  indulge 
in  insubstantial  visions  which  experience 
might  fade.  The  Emperor  who  dis- 
pensed with  his  services  so  quickly  has 
found  it  more  easy  to  believe  what  he 
wished  to  believe,  to  read  the  facts  in 
the  light  of  a  vivid  imagination.  We 
do  not  quite  agree  widi  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker  as  to  the  degree  of  Wilhelm's 
guilt  in  regard  to  this  war,  in  spite  of 
the  coincidence  between  his  return  from 
Norway  and  the  stiffening  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  German  Chancellor.  There 
are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  in 
this  instance,  at  least,  he  was  a  follower, 
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not  a  leader,  of  the  military  party.  It 
is  at  least  possible  that  when  the  choice 
was  put  before  him  he  would  have 
chosen  peace  if  he  could.  Yet  he  can- 
not be  absolved  from  the  charge  of  hav- 
ing broken  away  from  the  sounder  policy 
of  Bismarck,  of  having  rattled  the  sword 
in  the  scabbard  too  often,  of  having  con- 
fided too  implicitly  in  a  diplomacy  it 
would  be  complimentary  to  call  both 
trifling  and  unscrupulous.  All  the  avail- 
able documents  make  it  plain  that  in 
July  of  last  year  Germany  definitely 
made  up  her  mind  that  the  long-awaited 
time  for  war  had  come.  They  speak  for 
themselves  without  explanation  or  inter- 
pretation. Nevertheless,  the  collation  of 
all  the  facts  which  Sir  Gilbert  Parker 
has  undertaken  is  of  great  interest  and 
value. 

It  is  asking  too  much  of  human  cred- 
ulity to  contend  that  Austria  intended 
or  expected  that  her  demands  should  be 
accepted  by  Serbia.  When  Serbia  proved 
surprisingly  tractable,  when  the  plot 
which  Austria  began  to  hatch  as  long 
ago  as  1909  was  apparently  frustrated, 
there  was  a  moment  of  hesitation  at 
Vienna,  of  shrinking  from  an  enterprise 
which  might  be  fatally  perilous.  Is  it 
conceivable  that  without  German 
promptings  that  enterprise  would  have 
been  carried  out?  The  sufficient  an- 
swer to  such  a  question  is  that  at  the 
very  moment  when  Austria  was  showing 
a  willingness  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
Russia,  to  come  to  an  agreement  which 
would  give  her  an  excuse  to  withdraw, 
Germany,  impatient  lest  the  psychologi- 
cal moment  should  pass,  gave  Russia 
just  twelve  hours  to  abandon  the  mobi- 
lisation of  her  troops.  Germany,  as 
Herr  von  Jagow  admitted,  could  not  af- 
ford to  wait.  And  this  is  the  nation  that 
says  England  began  the  war!  Sir  Gil- 
ber  Parker's  account  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey's  patient  and  persistent  efforts,  in 
the  face  of  every  discouragement,  to  pre- 
serve peace  is  a  convincing  answer  to 
this  assertion.  Yet  the  German  perver- 
sion of  the  truth,  the  German  hatred  of 
England,  is  easly  understood.  It  was 
the    British    Empire    which    Germany 


chiefly  wished  to  see  demolished.  Rus- 
sia and  France  were  to  be  disposed  of 
first;  then  the  way  to  crush  England 
would  be  open.  She  believed  that  Eng- 
land would  refuse  to  fight,  that  she 
would  accept  dishonourable  proposals  in 
the  hope  of  placating  so  powerful  an  an- 
tagonist, that  her  neutrality  could  be  se- 
cured by  intimidation  or  purchase.  She 
was  undoubtedly  amazed  as  well  as  an- 
gry when  England's  entrance  into  the 
conflict  shattered  her  plans  for  an  easy 
conquest.  That  is  the  real  meaning  of 
"Gott  strafe  England"  and  all  the  rest 
of  the  lying  and  venomous  abuse. 

One  chapter  in  this  volume,  that  deal- 
ing with  the  attitude  of  the  German 
Government  toward  the  United  States, 
is  peculiarly  illuminating  at  the  present 
time.  There  is  no  question  as  to  what 
the  defeat  of  the  Allies  would  mean  for 
us.  "Gott  strafe  Amerika"  has  become 
almost  as  common  a  saying  as  the  other. 
Germany  has  long  looked  across  the 
ocean  with  envious  eyes.  She  would  es- 
tablish herself  in  the  West  Indies;  she 
would  colonise  in  South  America,  if  she 
had  the  opportunity.  In  the  eyes  of 
German  statesmen  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine is  an  impertinence.  It  marks  an- 
other bound  to  German  ambition.  At 
Samoa  and  again  at  Manila  Germany 
flouted  us  as  openly  as  she  dared.  From 
the  beginning  of  the  war  she  has  en- 
croached upon  our  neutrality  and  dis- 
dained our  rights.  Should  the  blonde 
beast  devour  the  Old  World  would  not 
•  his  maw  still  have  capacity  for  the  New  ? 

But  the  historical  aspect  of  the  causes 
which  produced  the  war  is  less  impor- 
tant, as  has  been  intimated,  than  the  psy- 
chological. It  would  perhaps  be  impos- 
sible, as  a  German  professor  has  pointed 
out,  for  anyone  not  a  German  to  under- 
stand a  German.  The  past  year  has 
shown  how  wholly  the  German  concep- 
tion of  life  differs  from  any  other.  In 
this  conception,  war  is  the  mainstay  of 
national  existence,  peace  but  the  con- 
tributory element.  Kultur,  the  product 
of  a  race  of  supermen,  the  fine  flower 
of  efficiency,  is  a  new  way  of  life  for  all 
the  world,  into  which  it  must  be  made 
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to  enter  by  force.  It  is  the  apotheosis 
of  materialism.  This  conception  has  al- 
ways influenced  German  character  and 
destiny.  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  points  out 
that  all  through  its  history  the  Germanic 
race  has  failed  to  establish  an  empire 
upon  firm  foundations.  It  could  con- 
quer but  it  could  not  govern.  Its  in- 
capacity is  revealed  in  its  modern  col- 
onial enterprises.  It  cannot  wisely  adapt 
itself  to  conditions;  the  conditions  must 
adapt  themselves  to  it.  Probably  no 
German  yet  realises  why  the  menace  of 
war  has  knit  the  loosely  woven  British 
Empire  into  an  enduring  fabric.  The 
case  can  be  no  better  put  than  Sir  Gil- 
bert Parker  puts  it : 

"In  bvery  department  of  influence  and 
activity,  wherein  political  judgment  is 
necessary  to  accommodate  varying  fac- 
tors in  the  national  organism,  the  Ger- 
man people  are  unfortunate  in  their  acts 
and  lacking  in  vision  and  understanding. 
With  a  somewhat  fatal  gift  of  logic  and 
speculative  thought,  and  a  rare  faculty 
for  methodical  research,  they  have  little 
instinct  for  discovery  and  small  initia- 
tive. Lacking  in  true  discernment  their 
values  are  distorted  by  an  egotism  which 
leads  them  to  believe  that  motives  can- 
not be  seen;  that  the  most  elementary 
perception  is  denied  to  those  whom  they 
oppose,  or  whom  they  would  control,  in- 
fluence, use  or  govern." 

In  other  words,  they  have  the  naivete 
as  well  as  the  brutality  of  the  savage. 
That  is  perhaps  the  chief  reason  why 
their  code  of  political  morals  has  no  as- 
sociation for  them  with  their  code  of 
domestic  morals;  why  they  are  once  the 
most  vindictive  and  the  most  sentimental 
of  peoples;  why  to  want  a  thing  with 
them  is  to  have  the  right  to  take  it.  The 
world  has  long  emerged  from  that 
primitive  state;  it  is  not  likely  to  revert 
to  it.  For,  after  all,  in  the  final  event 
mankind  is  governed  by  righteousness 
and  justice. 

Edward  Fuller, 


IV 

Dr.  Otto  Rank's  "Thb  Myth  op 
THB  Birth  of  the  Hbro — ^A  Psy- 
chological Interpretation  of 
Mythology*** 

On  the  reviewer's  desk  lies  a  trans- 
lation of  a  fascinating  monograph  by 
Dr.  Otto  Rank.  It  is  called  The  Myth 
of  the  Birth  of  the  Hero — A  Psycho- 
logical Interpretation  of  Mythology.  It 
accounts  for  the  astounding  similarity 
of  such  myths  on  the  hypothesis  that  the 
myth-makers  have  credited  the  hero  with 
their  own  childhood  fantasies.  Wishing 
to  be  a  hero  itself,  the  folk-mind  invests 
the  hero  with  the  first  heroic  act  of  uni- 
versal childhood — the  revolt  in  fantasy 
against  the  father,  and  the  replacement 
by  the  little  rebel  of  both  parents  for 
more  illustrious  and  romantic  ones.  All 
the  myths  of  heroes  reveal  the  endeavour 
to  get  rid  of  the  parents,  and  the  hero 
overcomes  many  obstacles  to  re-possess 
his  own.  This  hostile  attitude  of  the 
hero  toward  his  parentage  concerns  espe- 
cially the  father — in  the  case  of  a  hero- 
ine, it  would  doubtless  more  concern  the 
mother.  That  imaginative  faculty  which 
in  the  childhood  of  races  invested  heroes 
with  miraculous  birth  or  rearing,  is  in 
our  day  found  in  its  active  unchecked 
exuberance  only  in  childhood.  All  our 
lives  each  one  of  us  is  finding  how  in 
one  respect  or  another  we  have  failed  to 
grow  up;  how,  though  in  most  ways 
mature,  we  have  left  open  a  little  secret 
avenue  by  which  we  may  escape  from 
reality.  Each  of  us  treasures,  less  or 
more  openly,  his  secret  of  an  empress — 
even  though  he  has  not  been  brought  up 
by  Mrs.  Kaiser. 

Graham  Berry. 

•The  Myth  of  the  Birth  of  the  Hero.  By 
Dr.  Otto  Rank.  New  York:  The  Journal  of 
Nervous  and  Mental  Disease  Publishing 
Company. 


WASHINGTON  IRVING'S  MEXICO 

A  LOST  FRAGMENT 


BY  JOSEPH  F.  TAYLOR 


Pierre  M.  Irving,  in  his  Life  and  Let- 
ters of  Washington  Irving,  records  the 
fact  that  in  December,  1838,  Irving 
was  engaged  in  writing  the  History  of 
the  Conquest  of  Mexico.  He  came  to 
New  York  City  to  consult  some  books 
on  the  subject  and  was  engaged  in  the 
City  Library  (as  it  was  commonly  desig- 
nated, though  its  official  title  was  the 
New  York  Society  Library),  when  he 
was  accosted  by  Mr.  Jos.  G.  Coggswell, 
the  eminent  scholar,  afterward  con- 
nected with  the  Astor  Library,  who  in- 
formed him,  for  the  first  time,  that 
Prescott,  who  had  a  few  months  before 
gained  a  proud  name  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  by  his  History  of  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella,  now  had  in  contem- 
plation the  same  subject  upon  which 
Irving  had  not  only  commenced  but  had 
done  considerable  work.  Mr.  Coggs- 
well first  sounded  Irving  on  behalf  of 
Prescott,  to  know  what  subject  he  was 
occupied  upon,  as  Prescott  did  not  wish 
to  conflict  with  him  in  the  choice  of 
subject.  Irving  asked:  "Is  Mr.  Pres- 
cott engaged  upon  an  American  sub- 
ject?" "He  is,"  was  the  reply.  "What 
is  It,  is  it  the  Conquest  of  Mexico?" 
again  asked  Irving.  "It  is,"  answered 
Coggswell.  "Well  then,"  said  Irving, 
"I,  too,  am  engaged  upon  that  subject, 
but  tell  Mr.  Prescott  I  abandon  it  to 
him  and  I  am  happy  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  testifying  my  high  esteem  for 
his  talents,  and  my  sense  of  the  very 
courteous  manner  in  which  he'  has 
spoken  of  myself  and  my  writings  in  his 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  though  they  in- 
terfered with  a  part  of  the  subject  of 
his  history." 

In  a  subsequent  conversation,  Irving 
learned  from  Mr.  Coggswell  that  his 
original  statement  was  not  altogether 
correct;  that  Prescott  had  not  actually 


begun  the  work  but  had  merely  col- 
lected material  for  it.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, revoke  what  he  had  said,  but  threw 
by  his  pen  and  gave  up  the  task  upon 
which  he  had  been  occupied  in  the  au- 
tumn and  winter.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, without  a  pang  that  he  surren- 
dered so  glorious  a  theme,  and  the  au- 
thor records  the  facts  that  some  time 
afterward  when  reading  over  what  he 
had  written,  in  a  moment  of  disappoint- 
ment, he  destroyed  the  manuscript. 

In  a  private  letter  written  at  Ma- 
drid, March  24,  1844,  Irving  said:  "I 
doubt  whether  Mr.  Prescott  was  aware 
of  the  extent  of  the  sacrifice  I  made. 
This  was  a  favourite  subject  which  had 
delighted  my  imagination  ever  since  I 
was  a  boy.  I  had  brought  home  books 
from  Spain  to  aid  me  in  it  and  looked 
upon  it  as  the  pendant  to  my  Columbus, 
When  I  gave  it  up  to  him,  I,  in  a  man- 
ner, gave  him  my  bread,  for  I  depended 
upon  the  profit  of  it  to  recruit  my  wan- 
ing finances.  I  had  no  other  subject  on 
hand  to  supply  its  place.  I  was  dis- 
mounted from  my  cheval  de  bataille 
and  have  never  been  completely  mounted 
since.  Had  I  accomplished  that  work, 
my  whole  pecuniary  situation  would 
have  been  altered.  When  I  made  the 
sacrifice  it  was  not  with  a  view  to  com- 
pliments or  thanks,  but  from  a  warm 
and  sudden  impulse.  I  am  not  sorry 
for  having  made  it.  Mr.  Prescott  has 
justified  the  opinion  I  expressed  at  the 
time,  that  he  would  treat  the  subject 
with  more  close  and  ample  research 
than  probably  I  should  do,  and  would 
produce  a  work  more  worthy  of  the 
theme.  He  has  produced  a  work  that 
does  honour  to  himself  and  country  and 
I  wish  him  the  full  enjoyment  of  his 
laurels. 

"The  plan  I  had  intended  to  pursue 
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was  different  from  that  which  he  has 
adopted.  I  should  not  have  had  any 
preliminary  dissertation  on  the  history, 
civilisation,  and  so  forth,  of  the  natives, 
as  I  find  such  dissertations  hurried  over, 
if  not  skipped  entirely,  by  a  great  class 
of  readers,  who  are  eager  for  narrative 
and  action.  I  should  have  carried  on 
the  reader  with  the  discQverers  and  con- 
querors, letting  the  newly  explored 
countries  break  upon  him  as  it  did  upon 
them;  describing  objects,  places,  cus- 
toms, as  they  awakened  curiosity  and  in- 
terest, and  required  to  be  explained  for 
the  conduct  of  the  story.  The  reader 
should  first  have  an  idea  of  the  superior 
civilisation  of  the  people  from  the  great 
buildings  and  temples  of  stone  and  lime 
that  brightened  along  the  coast,  and 
*shonc  like  silver.'  He  should  have 
had  vague  accounts  of  Mexico  from  the 
people  on  the  seaboard;  from  the  mes- 
sengers of  Montezuma.  His  interest 
concerning  it  should  have  increased  as 
he  went  on,  deriving  ideas  of  its  gran- 
deur, power,  riches,  and  so  forth,  from 
the  Tlascalans,  and  so  forth.  Every 
step,  as  he  accompanied  the  conquerors 
on  their  march,  would  have  been  a  step 
developing  some  striking  fact,  yet  the 
distance  would  still  have  been  full  of 
magnificent  mystery.  He  should  next 
have  seen  Mexico  from  the  mountains, 
far  below  him,  shining  with  its  vast  edi- 
fices, its  glassy  lakes,  its  far-stretching 
causeways,  its  sunny  plain,  surrounded 
by  snow-topped  volcanoes.  Still  it  would 
have  been  vague  in  its  magnificence.  At 
length  he  should  have  marched  in  with 
the  conquerors,  full  of  curiosity  and 
wonder,  on  every  side  beholding  objects 
of  novelty,  indicating  a  mighty  people, 
distinct  in  manners,  arts,  and  civilisa- 
tion from  all  the  races  of  the  Old 
World.  During  the  residence  in  the 
capital,  all  these  matters  would  have 
been  fully  described  and  explained  in 
connection  with  the  incidents  of  the 
story.  In  this  way  the  reader,  like  the  ' 
conquerors,  would  have  become  grad- 
ually acquainted  with  Mexico  and  the 
Mexicans;  and  by  the  time  the  conquest 
was  achieved,  he  would  have  been  fa- 


miliar with  the  country,  without  having 
been  detained  by  long  dissertations,  so 
repulsive  to  the  more  indolent  class  of 
readers. 

"My  intention  also  was  to  study  the 
different  characters  of  the  dramatis  per' 
sona,  so  as  to  bring  them  out  in  strong 
relief,  and  to  have  kept  them,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  view  throughout  the 
work.  It  is  surprising  how  quickly  dis- 
tinctive characteristics  may  be  caught 
from  a  few  incidental  words  in  old 
documents,  letters,  and  so  forth,  and 
how  the  development  of  them  and  the 
putting  them  in  action  gives  life  and 
reality  to  a  narrative.  Most  of  the 
traits  that  give  individuality  to  Colum- 
bus, in  my  biography  of  him,  were  gath- 
ered from  slightly  mentioned  facts  in 
his  journals,  letters,  and  so  forth,  which 
had  remained  almost  unnoticed  by  for- 
mer writers  on  the  subject." 

At  this  time  Irving's  expenses  were 
heavy  and  numerous  drains  were  made 
upon  his  purse  by  needy  relatives.  Con- 
sidering the  fact  that  Prescott's  Con- 
quest  of  Mexico  ran  in  ten  editions  in 
England  in  sixteen  years  and  twenty- 
three  in  the  United  States,  during  the 
same  period,  one  can  realise  the  generous 
sacrifice  that  the  older  author  made. 
Irving  is  doubtless  correct  in  his  state- 
ment that  Prescott  was  able  to  treat 
the  subject  with  more  close  and  ample 
research,  for  Prescott  was  a  man  of 
wealth  and  able  to  collect  costly  ma- 
terials, spend  ample  time  in  research  and 
even  employ  secretaries  to  aid  him,  while 
Irving  was  not  wealthy  and  would  not 
have  been  in  a  position  to  go  to  this 
expense.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Prescott 
and  Irving  probably  both  started  their 
work  at  almost  the  same  time,  for  in  his 
preface  to  the  History  of  the  Conquest 
of  Mexico,  Prescott  speaks  of  having 
started  his  History  of  Mexico  in  1838, 
at  which  time  he  made  application  to 
the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy  of 
History  at  Madrid  for  permission  to 
get  data  relating  to  Mexico  and  Peru, 
and  in  his  preface  to  the  History  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  he  states:  "It 
was  not  till  I  had  become  master  of  my 
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rich  collection  of  materials  that  I  was 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  I  had  un- 
consciously been  taking  up  ground 
which  Irving  was  preparing  to  occupy, 
and  had  he  persevered  in  his  design  I 
should  unhesitatingly  have  abandoned 
my  own,  if  not  from  courtesy,  at  least 
from  policy;  for,  though  armed  with 
the  weapons  of  Achilles,  this  could  give 
me  no  hope  of  success  in  a  competition 
with  Achilles  himself." 

Doubtless  through  oversight,  all  of 
Irving's  manuscript  was  not  destroyed, 
and  recently  there  has  come  to  light  a 
most  interesting  fragment  which  prob- 
ably formed  a  part  of  the  introductory 
chapter  of  his  history.     It  is  as  follows : 

At  the  time  when  the  kingdom  of  Mexico 
was  about  to  be  invaded  by  strangers  and 
the  downfall  of  the  throne  of  its  Indian 
monarchs  was  at  hand,  strange  portents 
were  seen  in  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  but 
none  which  surpasses  the  following,  at- 
tested too  by  many  Spanish  historians  of 
gravity  and  veracity  to  be  for  a  moment 
doubted. 

There  lived  near  the  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains which  encircle  the  great  plains  of 
Mexico  an  Indian  of  the  name  of  Itztupul- 
can.  He  was  a  simple  and  virtuous  man, 
his  drink  was  the  water  of  the  brook,  and 
his  food  the  maize  of  his  fields  and  the  fruit 
of  his  groves. 

He  had  toiled  one  day  in  his  fields  and 
during  the  noontide  heat  reposed  himself 
under  the  shade  of  a  palm  tree  by  the  side 
of  a  fountain.  Scarcely  had  he  fallen  asleep 
when  he  was  awakened  by  a  rushing  sound 
in  the  air  and  looking  up,  beheld  a  huge 
eagle  hovering  over  him.  The  enormous 
bird  swooped  down  and  seizing  him  in  his 
talons,  but  without  doing  him  injury,  bore 
him  aloft  far  above  the  tops  of  the  trees, 
until  his  little  hut  and  grove  and  field  of 
maize  diminished  to  a  mere  speck  in  the  lost 
landscape.  He  continued  sailing  over  for- 
ests, lakes,  and  rocks,  until  he  soared  away 
into  the  bosom  of  the  mountains.  Here  the 
eagle  mounted  to  the  face  of  a  great  precipice 
overhung  with  trees  and  alighted  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  spacious  cavern.  It  lay  open 
to  the  south,  and  looked  over  the  vast  valley 


of  Mexico,  the  great  lake  shining,  in  the 
midst  the  city,  a  mere  dark  expanse  on  the 
water.  The  eagle  paused  at  the  entrance  of 
the  cavern  and  waving  his  wings,  exclaimed 
with  a  human  voice,  "Behold,  O  Almighty 
Sovereign!  I  have  done  what  thou  hast 
commanded  me.''  Itztupulcail  looked  round 
but  beheld  no  one  to  whom  the  words  were 
addressed.  The  mouth  of  the  cavern  was 
hung  with  weeds  and  vines  that  almost 
shut  out  the  light  of  the  day.  A  voice  re- 
sounded from  within, — "Advance  Itztupul- 
can,  favored  of  Heaven,  advance  and  be- 
hold the  mystery  of  the  sleeper."  The  knees 
of  the  Indian  smote  together  and  he  obeyed 
trembling.  As  he  advanced,  a  light  beamed 
up  from  the  interior  of  the  cavern  and  he 
beheld  its  walls  shining  with  veins  of  gold 
and  sparkling  with  precious  stones.  A  light 
vapour  floated  in  the  air  filling  the  cave 
with  a  spicy  and  pleasant  odour.  On  turn- 
ing an  angle  of  the  rock,  he  beheld  before 
him  a  man  fast  asleep,  reclining  on  a  bed 
of  flowers  and  oderiferous  herbs.  He  was 
clad  in  royal  robes  and  in  his  hand  he  held, 
instead  of  a  sceptre,  a  reed  filled  with  aro- 
matic pebete  which  flamed  like  a  torch,  and 
illumined  the  whole  cavern,  sweetening  the 
air  with  its  fragrance.  But  while  the  sleeper 
lay  thus  buried  in  balmy  slumber,  a  huge 
and  terrible  serpent,  whose  scaly  folds  were 
coiled  round  the  rocks,  hung  over  him  with 
fiery  eyes  and  forked  tongue,  ready  to  dart 
upon  his  prey. 

The  voice  resounded  again.  "Itztupulcan, 
favoured  of  Heaven,  knowest  thou  the 
sleeper  before  thee?" 

The  Indian  looked  again  and  great  drops 
of  sweat  stood  upon  his  forehead.  "Verily," 
said  he,  "if  I  were  not  deep  in  the  midst 
of  the  mountains,  I  would  say  that  this  is 
the  person  of  my  Lord,  the  King  Monte- 
zuma." 

"Even  so,"  replied  the  voice.  "And  thus 
he  is  sunk  in  luxury  and  forgetfulness,  so 
deep  is  he  steeped  in  sensuality,  that  he  has 
lost  all  sense  of  feeling.  Wouldst  thou 
know  the  truth  of  this,  take  the  reed  which 
he  holds  burning  in  his  hand  and  put  it 
to  his  thigh,  and  thou  wilt  see  that  his  very 
senses    are   benumbed." 

The  Indian  hesitated  to  obey,  for  he  was 
filled  with  the  reverence  which  the  Mexi- 
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cans  entertain  for  the  persons  of  their  kings, 
and  he  feared  to  approach  the  hideous  ser- 
pent But  the  voice  exclaimed  again,  "Ad- 
vance, fear  not,  but  do  as  I  bid  thee,  for  I 
am  greater  than  Montezuma  and  can  shield 
thee  from  all  harm;  fear  nothing  but  my 
displeasure." 

Then  Itztupulcan  put  forth  his  trembling 
hand,  and  took  the  flaming  reed  from  the 
loose  grasp  of  the  sleeper,  and  applied  it 
to  his  thigh,  but  the  king  moved  not,  nor 
did  he  show  any  sign  of  pain. 

"Behold,"  said  the  voice,  "even  thus  is  it 
with  Montezuma;  he  sees  not,  he  hears  not, 
he  feels  not  the  dangers  that  are  around 
him.  Hasten  then  to  awaken  him;  tell  him 
the  time  is  come  when  he  must  atone  for  his 
pride  and  tyranny;  that  ruin  is  impending 
over  him,  and  the  downfall  of  his  empire 
is   at  hand." 

Scarcely  had  the  voice  uttered  these 
words  when  the  eagle  again  seized  Itztupul- 
can in  his  talons  and  bearing  him  out  of 
the  cavern  soared  away  with  him  over  for- 
ests and  cli£Fs,  and  deep  dark  valleys,  until 
poising  himself  for  a  moment  in  the  air  he 
descended  swiftly  to  the  earth  and  left  him 
by  the  fountain  under  the  palm  tree  near  his 
humble  cabin. 

Itztupulcan  now  hastened  to  the  city  of 
Mexico;  he  presented  himself  at  the  portal 
of  Montezuma,  who  was  in  one  of  his  pal- 


aces of  pleasure  built  in  the  midst  of  the 
lake.      It    was    guarded    by    the    youthful 
nobles,    sumptuously    attired    in    gold    and 
jewels  and  feathers  of  a  thousand  gorgeous 
dyes.     Scarcely   could    he   gain    admittance 
to  Montezuma,  who  was  surrounded  by  his 
wives,   and  sqnk  in  voluptuousness.     When 
Itztupulcan    recounted    the   wonderful    sight 
he  had  witnessed  in  the  mountain  the  king 
was   filled  with  indignation,   for  he   looked 
upon  it  as  an  idle  tale,  and  he  was  wearied 
with  the  evil  portents  that  were  daily  an- 
nounced to  him.     He  seized   a  javelin  and 
would  have  struck  the  bearer  of  ill  tidings, 
but   a   thrilling  pain   in   his   thigh   arrested 
his  hand,  and  looking  to  the  place,  he  found 
the  mark  of  the   flaming  torch  which  had 
been  applied  to  his  effigy,  the  sleeper  on  the 
mountain.     Consternation  now  seized   upon 
all  present.    The  king  in  his  terror  ordered 
that  Itztupulcan  should  be  seized  and  sacri- 
ficed   as    an   offering   to    appease   the   gods, 
but  he  had   already   fled   from   the   palace, 
his  cabin  was  searched  but  remained  vacant, 
nor  was  it  ever  known  what  became  of  him, 
but  it  is  supposed  he  was  borne   away  by 
the  same  power  that  had  made  this  revela- 
tion  to    him,    and    that   he   passed   the    re- 
mainder of  his  days  in  some  peaceful  retreat 
of  the  mountains  far  beyond  the  reach  of 
the  ills  that  soon  overwhelmed  his  unhappy 
country. 


CHLOE 

BY  W.  F.  McCALEB 

There  are  nor  words  nor  fancies 
To  say  the  things  that  dare 
Stir  in  my  soul  at  thinking 
How  fair  she  is — how  fair! 


Nor  is  there  muse  or  minstrel 
Her  praises  can  repeat — 
But  I,  oh,  rU  go  singing 
How  sweet  she  is — how  sweet! 


THE  POPULARITY  OF  GENE  STRATTON- 

PORTER 


I 
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BY  FREDERIC  TABER  COOPER 


Serious  critical  opinion  is  fairly  well 
agreed  as  to  the  general  qualities  that 
distinguish  the  confessedly  popular  sto- 
ries of  Gene  Stratton-Porter,  who  in 
private  life  is  Mrs.  Charles  Darwin 
Porter.  She  has  a  certain  specialised 
knowledge  of  the  fauna  and  flora  of  her 
own  home  section  of  the  State  of  In- 
diana; she  has  a  gift  for  vivid  and  at 
times  over-florid  landscape  painting  in 
words;  and  she  uses  these  talents  as 
backgrounds  for  innocuous  and  rather 
thin  narratives,  usually  much  too  long 
drawn  out,  which  one  unsympathetic  re- 
viewer has  labelled  the  "sugar  cookie" 
brand.  All  of  which,  while  fairly  ac- 
curate, quite  fails  to  account  for  the 
rather  large  audience  that  Mrs.  Porter 
undoubtedly  reaches. 

If  we  are  to  solve  the  problem  at  all, 
it  is  necessary  to  ftcamine  somewhat 
closer  the  nature  of  Mrs.  Porter's  lit- 
erary interests.  Her  earliest  writings 
were  not  fiction,  but  articles  embodying 
her  own  patient  and  prolonged  observa- 
tions of  wild  life,  in  meadow,  swamp 
and  woodland;  and  her  two  most  am- 
bitious books  are  Moths  of  the  Limber- 
lost  and  Music  of  the  Wild,  the  latter 
divided  into  three  parts,  "The  Chorus 
of  the  Forest,"  "Songs  of  the  Fields," 
and  "The  Music  of  the  Marsh."  No 
one  can  read  these  volumes  without  real- 
ising that  minute  nature  study  is,  with 
this  author,  not  so  much  a  fad  as  a  fa- 
naticism, and  the  scientific  value  of  her 
labours  is  largely  discounted  by  the  open 
and  unabashed  self-satisfaction  of  her 
style.  Even  more  plainly  can  her  foibles 
and  shortcomings  be  seen  in  The  Song 
of  the  Cardinal,  her  first  attempt  at  any- 
thing approaching  fiction, — although,  in 
spite  of  the  introduction  of  two  or  three 
human  beings,  it  is  really  the  story  of  a 
pair  of  Cardinal  birds,  and  distinctly, 


albeit  unconsciously,  of  the  nature-fak- 
ing sort.  The  author  expressly  states 
that  all  her  facts  are  the  result  of  three 
years'  patient  watching,  from  a  hid- 
ing place  in  a  tangle  of  sweet-briar  and 
blackberry  vines,  of  a  certain  nest,  in 
which  the  drama  of  the  talc  was  en- 
acted; yet  she  lets  her  imagination  con- 
stantly translate  the  actions  of  these 
birds  into  human  emotions,  such  as  they 
could  not  possibly  have  had,  and  at  times 
her  imagery  is  unconsciously  grotesque, 
as  when  she  tells  us  that  the  female  bird 
"blushed  with  embarrassment  to  a  col- 
our even  brighter  than  her  natural  red." 
Incidentally,  she  anathematises  the  bru- 
tality of  man  considered  as  a  species,  and 
glorifies  the  other  works  of  the  Creator 
with  all  the  ardour  if  not  the  quality  of 
the  great  Psalmist. 

It  is  necessary  to  dwell  upon  these 
characteristics  in  discussing  Gene  Strat- 
ton-Porter's  claim  to  consideration  as  a 
novelist,  because  it  has  been  generally 
conceded  that  their  interest  lies,  not  in 
the  story,  but  in  the  background  and 
atmosphere,  in  the  sense  of  outdoor  life 
and  sunshine  and  the  sheer  jubilant  joy 
of  living.  In  point  of  fact,  she  does 
achieve  these  effects,  even  though  at 
times  she  inclines  toward  verboseness 
and  redundancy,  and  there  is  a  cloying 
sweetness  in  her  nature  worship  that 
puts  a  matter-of-fact  reader  somewhat 
out  of  patience.  And  in  this  respect  her 
books  are  all  precisely  alike,  for  she  has 
a  single  talent  of  rather  limited  range, — 
and  so  the  reader  who  liked  Freckles  can 
safely  count  upon  getting  pretty  much 
the  same  sort  of  placid  entertainment 
from  The  Harvester  or  Laddie  or  The 
Girl  of  the  Limberlost,  As  for  the  au- 
thor's plot  sense,  the  kindest  thing  to  say 
about  it  is  that  it  has  remained  in  a 
rudimentary  state.     She  does  not  seem 
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to  realise  that  her  over-sentimentalised 
characters  act  for  the  most  part  in  a 
manner  half  way  between  melodrama 
and  a  grown-up  fairy  tale.  Take,  for 
instance,  The  Girl  of  the  Limberlost, 
which  is  probably  the  least  convincing 
of  her  books.  Here,  in  Elnora  Com- 
stock  we  have  the  only  child  of  a 
widowed  mother  who  treats  her  with  a 
systematic  and  vindictive  cruelty  more 
improbable  even  than  that  meted  out  to 
poor  little  Cinderella  of  the  old  nur- 
sery tale.  Yet  although  no  fairy  god- 
mother appears  on  the  scene,  fate  never- 
theless takes  a  kindly  hand  in  straighten- 
ing out  her  troubles,  so  that,  penniless 
and  without  friends,  she  accomplishes 
the  miracle  of  clothing  and  educating 
herself  in  spite  of  all  the  obstacles  her 
mother  can  put  in  the  way.  And  after 
we  have  racked  our  brains  through  sev- 
eral hundred  pages^  for  an  adequate 
reason  for  such  unnatural  motherhood, 
we  learn  that  the  girl's  father  was 
drowned  years  ago  in  the  swamp  lying 
almost  at  the  door  of  their  cabin,  and 
that  because  the  hour  of  his  death  hap- 
pened to  coincide  with  that  of  his  daugh- 
ter's birth,  the  mother  always  held  her 
to  be  responsible  for  her  own  inability 
to  save  him.  People  act  that  way  in 
melodrama,  and  a  certain  type  of  audi- 
ence loves  them  for  it  But  in  real  life 
a  normal  human  being  does  not  live  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  taking  a  slow  re- 
venge upon  an  innocent  child,  while  an 
abnormal  one  would  not  be  cured  by  the 
belated  discovery  that  the  dead  husband 
was  unworthy  of  her  love. 

Yet,  even  though  we  recognise  that 
Mrs.  Porter  sees  life  through  convex 
mirrors  and  distorting  lenses,  making 
her  good  people  incrediby  good  and  her 
wicked  people  superlatively  bad,  the  fact 
remains  that  she  has  a  rather  big  audi- 
ence and  has  no  difficulty  in  holding  it. 
And  the  reason  seems  to  be  a  twofold 


one.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  more 
sentimentality  in  the  world  than  is  gen-  \ 
erally  admitted;  and  secondly,  it  is  hu-* 
man  nature  to  enjoy  by  proxy  many/ 
things  which  would  be  a  sad  bore  if  we 
had  to  do  them  ourselves.  Forty  years 
ago  thousands  of  readers  spent  happy 
hours  in  the  company  of  "Adirondack" 
Murray,  whipping  the  streams  for  elus- 
ive trout  and  gloating  over  the  marvel- 
lous weight  of  his  captures, — and  as 
likely  as  not  half  of  these  readers  never 
had  a  rod  in  their  hands  and  never 
meant  to.  In  the  same  way,  it  is  rather 
pleasant  to  return  to  nature  vicariously 
through  the  pages  of  Mrs.  Porter's  sto- 
ries, explore  the  woodlands  and  swamps 
quite  safely,  with  no  danger  of  getting 
our  clothing  soiled  or  our  shoes  muddy, 
picnic  on  the  grass,  untroubled  by  crawl- 
ing ants  or  persistent  mosquitoes,  and 
persuade  ourselves  that  the  Music  of 
the  Wild  is  very  near  to  our  hearts, 
when  as  a  matter  of  fact  if  the  canary 
sings  too  loudly,  we  usually  put  a  hand- 
kerchief over  its  cage. 

This,  then,  is  the  real  secret  of  the 
appeal  of  Freckles  and  its  numerous  suc- 
cessors. Their  author  does  have  the 
faculty  of  making  us  hear  the  birds  and 
smell  the  flowers  and  watch  the  shift- 
ing seasons  and  the  alternating  sunshine 
and  rain.  She  is  sincere  in  her  passion- 
ate love  of  the  outdoors,  and  because 
that  sort  of  sincerity  is  contagious,  she 
does  for  the  time  being  trick  us  into 
imagining  that  we  too  would  revel  in  just 
that  sort  of  a  life  and  that  all  the  pag- 
eantry of  city  streets  is  not  worth  one 
apple-tree  in  bloom,  or  the  feathery  wings 
of  one  of  those  huge,  slumberous  moths 
that  make  the  month  of  June  in  the  Lim- 
berlost a  memorable  epoch.  The  effect 
that  she  gets  may  be  transitory,  but  she 
certainly  does  get  it,  in  spite  of  some 
crudeness  and  afiEectation  and  over  luxu- 
riance of  style. 


A  THACKERAY  PORTFOLIO 

COLLECTED  BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 

In  Two  Parts — Part  II 

"Only  a  Woman's  Hair" — Capers  and  Anchovies — Concerning  the 
Mulligan — ^The  "Novel  Without  a  Hero" — ^Amelia — ^The  Wei- 
mar OF  His  Youth — ^An  Appeal  to  Longfellow 


Of  all  the  papers  in  the  "English 
Humourists"  series  the  one  on  Dean 
Swift  caused  the  most  comment  and 
started  the  most  controversy.  To 
Thackeray  the  end  of  Swift  seemed  like 
an  empire  falling.  He  pictured  him 
alone,  and  gibbering  in  the  darkness, 
save  when  Stella's  sweet  face  smiled 
upon  him.  There  is  one  line  in  the 
essay  which  the  reader  can  never  quite 
forget.  It  is  that  line  about  "only  a 
woman's  hair."  The  pathos  of  it  must 
have  been  long  lingering  in  Thackeray's 
mind,  for  long  years  before  the  "English 
Humourists"  was  planned  we  find  him 
writing,  from  Kensington,  under  the 
date  of^May  23,  1847,  to  Abraham  Hay- 
ward,  the  first  reviewer  to  recognise  the 
greatness  of  Vanity  Fair: 

O,  most  kind  Haywardt  Why  do  you  go 
for  to  say  that  I  thought  the  words  "Only 
a  woman's  hair"  indicated  heartlessness?  I 
said  I  thought  them  the  most  affecting  words 
I  ever  heard,  indicating  the  truest  passion, 
love  and  remorse.  I  said,  though  Swift  an- 
nounced himself  in  that  letter  to  Bolingbroke 
as  an  Ambitionist,  and  took  to  the  road  and 
robbed — I  say  that  your  ^article  just  read  is 
a  most  kind,  handsome,  and  gentlemanlike 
one,  and  I'm  glad  to  think  I  have  such  good 
friends  and  generous  backers  in  this  fight, 
where  all  isn't  generosity  and  good  friend- 
ship and  fair  play.     Amongst  the  company 

I  see  that  Lord  D was  present;  how 

Lady  D must  have  been   surprised! 

But  the  truth  is  that  lectures  wpn't  do.  They 
were  all  friends,  and  a  packed  house; 
though,  to  be  sure,  it  goes  to  a  man's  heart 
to  find  amongst  his  friends  such  men  as  you 


and  Kinglake  and  Venables,  Higgins,  Raw- 
linson,  Carlyle,  Ashburton  and  Hallano,  Mil- 
man,  Macaulay,  Wilberforce  looking  on 
kindly.  Excuse  egotism,  which  means  thanks 
in  this  instance. 
Always  gratefully  yours,  dear  Hajrward, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

Thackeray  was  not  over-complimen- 
tary in  what  he  wrote  about  the  people 
of  the  United  States  or  the  French.  But 
it  was  in  Ireland  more  than  anywhere 
else  that  he  was  resented.  He  first  hurt 
Hibernian  sensibilities  by  the  publication 
of  Catherine  that  rather  formless  and 
mediocre  novel  of  his  days  as  a  hack 
writer.  When  Dr.  McCosh,  later  to  be 
president  of  Princeton  College,  from 
1868  until  1888,  was  called  to  a  chair  in 
an  Irish  university  he  wrote  a  satirical 
poem  purporting  to  express  the  indigna- 
tion of  a  young  Irish  student  at  the  ap- 
pointment. 

I  think  all  your  Queen's  universities  bosh 
And  if  you've  no  native  professor  to  ta3rche 

me 
I  scorn  to  be  learned  by  the  Saxon  McCosh. 

Thackeray  always  disavowed  any  inten- 
tional hostility  toward  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Green  Island.  "Good  God!  One- 
half  of  what  I  love  best  in  the  world 
is  Irish."  He  referred  to  the  little  wife 
of  the  brief  two  or  three  years,  the  wife 
who  survived  him  so  long  and  finished 
her  existence  in  an  asylum  in  the  west 
of  England.  Here  is  a  letter  written  in 
1850  in  which  he  expressed  himself  on 
the  Irish  question: 
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D  LONG  LIVED  IN  PARIS 


To  the  Editor  of  the  "Morning  Chronicle." 
Sir. — t  hope  no  Irish  geotleman  will  be 
insulted  it  my  recalling  a  story,  venerable 
for  its  antiquity,  of  the  Irish  officer  who, 
having  stated  that  he  had  seen  anchovies 
growing  in  profusion  upon  the  rocks  of 
Malta,  called  out  and  shot  an  Englishman 
who  doubled  his  statement.  As  the  unhappy 
Saxon  fell  writhing  with  his  wound,  the 
Irishman's  second  remarked,  "Look,  Sir  Lu- 
cius, you  have  made  him  cut  capers."  "Be- 
dad,  it's  capers  I  manel"  the  gallant  and 
impetuous  O'Trigger  remarked;  and  instant- 
ly apologised  in  the  handsomest  terms  to  his 
English  antagonist  for  his  error.  It  was 
capers  he  had  seen,  and  not  ancjiovies,  grow- 
ing on  the  rocks;  the  blunder  was  his,  but 
the  bullet  was  in  the  Englishman's  leg,  who 
went  away  grumbling  because  the  other  had 
not  thought  of  the  truth  before. 

Sir,  three  Irish  newspapers  and  an  Irish 
member  of  Parliament  in  his  place  in  the 
Rotunda,  have  delivered  their  fire  into  me 
through  a  similar  error.  Every  post  brings 
me    letters    containing    extracts    from    Irish 


papers  sent  to 
them,  who  is  m^ 
forms  me  that 
gentlemen  who 
me,  and  who  at 
door   whilst   I   1 


ne  by  friends,  and  one  of 
St  active  in  my  behalf,  in- 
there  is  a  body  of  Irish 
are  bent  upon  cudgelling 
ire  very  likely  waiting  at  my 
write  from  the  club,  where, 
ve  denied  myself.  It  is  these, 
:  time,  whom  I  wish  to  pre- 
many  of  them  will  probably 
read  your  journal  to-morrow  morning,  you 
may  possibly  he  the  means  of  saving  my 
bones,  valuable  to  me  and  my  family,  and 
which  I  prefer  before  any  apology  for 
breaking  them.  The  blunder  of  which  I  am 
the  victim  is  at  once  absurd  and  painful, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  the   press  for  explanation. 

Ten  years  ago  I  wrote  a  satirical  story 
in  Frastr's  Magazine,  called  Catherine, 
and  founded  upon  the  history  of  the  mur- 
derous Catherine  Hayes.  The  tale  was  In- 
tended to  ridicule  a  taste  then  prevalent 
for  making  novel  heroes  of  Newgate  male- 
factor!. Every  single  personage  in  my 
story  was  a  rascal,  and  hanged,  or  put  to 
a  violent  death;  and  the  history  became  so 
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atrocious  that  it  created  a  general  dissatis- 
faction, and  was  pronounced  to  be  horridly 
immoral.  While  the  public  went  on  read- 
ing the  works  which  I  had  intended  to  ridi- 
cule, "Catherine''  was,  in  a  word,  a  fail- 
ure, and  is  dead,  with  all  its  heroes. 

In  the  last  number  of  the  story  of  Penden- 
nis  (which  was  written  when  I  was  absent 
•from  this  country,  and  not  in  the  least 
thinking  about  the  opera  here),  I  wrote  a 
sentence  to  the  purport  that  the  greatest 
criminals  and  murderers  —  Bluebeard, 
George  Barnwell,  Catherine  Hayes — ^had 
some  spark  of  human  feeling,  and  found 
some  friends — meaning  thereby'  to  encourage 
minor  criminals  not  to  despair.  And  my 
only  thought  in  producing  the  last  of  these 
instances  was  about  Mrs.  Hayes,  who  died 
at  Tyburn,  and  subsequently  perished  in  my 
novel — and  not  in  the  least  about  an 
amiable  and  beautiful  young  lady,  now  act- 
ing at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre.  I  quite  for- 
got her  existence.  I  was  pointing  my  moral, 
such  as  it  was,  with  quite  a  different  per- 
son; and  never  for  a  single  instant,  I  de- 
clare on  my  word  of  honour,  remembering 
the  young  lady,  nor  knowing  anything  re- 
garding her  engagement  at  the  Haymarket. 

From  this  unlucky  sentence  in  "Pendennis" 
my  tribulations  begin,  and  my  capers  are 
held  up  as  the  most  wicked  anchovies  to 
indignant  Ireland.  Vindex  writes  to  ihe 
Freeman's  Journal,  saying  that  I  have  an 
intention  to  insult  the  Irish  nation  in  the 
person  of  an  accomplished  and  innocent 
young  lady,  whom*  I  class  with  murderers 
and  cut-throats — ^whereby  I  danm  myself  to 
everlasting  infamy.  The  Freeman's  Journal, 
in  language  intelligible  always,  if  not  re- 
markable for  grammatical  or  other  pro- 
priety, says  I  am  "the  Big  Blubber-man," 
"the  hugest  humbug  ever  thrust  on  the  pub- 
lic," "that  I  am  guilty  of  unmanly  gross- 
ness  ai)d  cowardly  assault,"  and  that  I  wrote 
to  ruin  Miss  Hayes,  but  did  not  succeed. 
The  Freeman  adds,  in  a  concluding  para- 
graph, that  there  may  have  been  some  per- 
son happening  to  bear  a  name  coincident 
with  that  of  the  Freeman's  accomplished 
countrywoman,  and  that  if  I  have  "this  very 
simple  and  complete  defence  to  make,  I 
shall  hasten  to  offer  it."  I  don't  take  in  the 
Freeman's  Journal — I   am  not  likely  to  be 


very  anxious  about  reading  it;  but  the  Free- 
man  never  gives  me  any  notice  of  the  at- 
tack which  I  am  to  hasten  to  defend;  and, 
calling  me  coward  and  ruffian,  leaves  me. 
It  is  the  anchovy-caper  question  settled  in 
the  approved  manner. 

The  Mail,  assuming  that  I  intended  in- 
sult and  injury,  remarks  on  the  incriminated 
sentence  thus,  "its  brutality  is  so  far  neu- 
tralised by  its  absurdity  as  to  render  it  ut- 
terly harmless."  No.  2.  No.  3.  The  Packet, 
speaking  on  the  judgment  of  both  its  con- 
temporaries, say^  admirably: — 

"This  prompt  and  chivalrous  espousal  of 
a  lady's  cause  is  just  what  we  would  have 
expected  from  our  brethren  of  the  frish 
press,  and  will  be  no  doubt  a  source  of 
much  gratification  to  Miss  Hayes,  But  .  .  . 
we  only  think  it  fair  to  state  that  he  has 
not  been  guilty  of  the  'incredibly  gross  act* 
of  associating  our  pure  and  amiable  Cath- 
erine with  the  murderers  and  tyrants  about 
whom  he  has  written  so  nonsensically" — and 
then  follows  the  revelation  of  the  mystery 
about  the  real  Catherine,  the  writer  re- 
marking that  I  am  neither  a  fool  nor  a 
madman,  and  that  I  would  not  outrage  Mist 
Hayes,  lest  some  Saxon  should  kick  me. 

Sir,  if  some  pictures  of  the  Irish,  drawn 
by  foreign  hands,  are  caricatures,  what 
are  they  compared  to  the  pictures  of  the 
Irish  drawn  by  themselves?  Would  any 
man— could  any  man  out  of  Ireland — ^invent 
such  an  argument  as  the  last?  It  standi 
thus — 

z.  I  have  not  intended  to  injure,  nor  have 
I  in  the  least  injured  Miss  Hayes. 

2.  The  people  who  have  abused  me  for 
injuring  her  have  acted  with  chivalrous 
promptitude,  and  no  doubt  have  greatly 
gratified  Miss  Hayes.  Poor  young  lady. 
She  is  to  be  gratified'  by  seeing  a  man  be- 
laboured, who  never  thought  of  her  or 
meant  her  a  wrong. 

3.  But  if  I  had  injured  Miss  Hayes  many 
Saxon  boot- toes  would  have  taught  me  de- 
cency— that  is,  capers,  not  being  anchoyiea, 
gentlemen  would  have  acted  with  much 
chivalry  in  shooting  me — and  if  capers  had 
been  achovies,  T  should  richly  have  merited 
a  kicking.     Comfortable  dilemma  I 

I  should  not  have  noticed  this  charge  ex- 
cept in  Ireland,  believing  that  it  must  be 
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painful  to  the  young  lady  whose  name  has 
been  moat  inDOCeutly  and  unfortunately 
brought  forward;  but  I  see  the  case  has  al- 
ready passed  the  Channel,  and  that  there 
is  DO  help  for  all  parties  but  publicity.  I 
declare  upon  my  honour  then  10  Miss  Hayes 
that  I  am  grieved  to  have  been  tbe  means 
of  annoying  her,  if  1  have  done  so;  and  I 
need  not  tell  any  gentleman — what  gentle- 
man would  question  me? — that  I  never  for 
a  moment  could  mean  an  insult  to  inno- 
cence, and  genius,   and  beauty. 

I    am,   sir,   your   very  faithful    servant, 
Wm,  Thackeray. 
Garrick  Club,  April  11,  1S50. 

A  Thackerayan  Irishman  who  was 
not  received  with  positive  enthusiasm  in 
Dubh'n  was  the  Mulligan  of  Mrs.  Per- 
kins's  Ball.  An  allusion  to  the  Mulli- 
gan appears  in  the  following  letter. 
13  Young  Street,  Kensington, 
Monday  Night, 

Jan.  ij,  1847. 
My  dear  Aytoun, 

The  copy  of  Mrs.  Perkins  which  was  sent 
by  the  Mulligan  to  the  other  cbieflain  has 
met  with  a  mishap.  It  travelled  to  Edin- 
burgh in  the  portmanteau  of  a  friend  of 
mine,  who  arrived  at  ten  o'clock  at  night 
■nd  started  for  Inverness  the  next  morning 
at  six.    Mrs.  P.  went  with  him.    He  forgot 


her  at  Inverness  and  came  back  to  London, 
whither  Mrs.  Perkins  was  sent  after  him  at 
a  cost  of  4s.  lod.  for  carriage.  She  is  not 
worth  that  money  either  for  you  or  me'  to 
pay,  and  waits  io  my  room  till  you  com( 
to  town  in  spring. 

I  have  been  thinking  of  the  other  matter 
on  which  I  unbusmd  myself  to  you,  and 
withdraw  my  former  letter.  PuSs  are  good, 
and  the  testimony  of  good  men ;  but  I  don't 
think  these  will  make  a  success  for  a  man, 
and  he  ought  to  stand  as  the  public  chooses 
to  put  him.  I  will  try,  please  God,  to  do  my 
best,  and  the  money  will  come  perhaps  some 
dayl  Meanwhile  a  man  so  lucky  as  myself 
has  no  reason  to  complain.  So  let  all  puf- 
fing alone,  though,  as  you  know,  I  am  glad 
if  I  can  have  and  deserve  your  private  good 
opinion.  The  women  like  'Vanity  Fair*  1 
find,  very  much,  and  the  publishers  are  quite 
in  good   spirits   regarding  that  venture. 

This  is  all  1  have  to  say— !n  the  solitude 
of  midnight — with  a  quiet  cigar  and  the 
weakest  gin-and-water  in  the  world,  rumi- 
nating over  a  child's  hall,  from  which  I 
have  just  come,  having  gone  as  chaperon 
to  my  little  girls.  One  of  them  had  her 
hair  plaited  in  two  tails,  the  other  had  ring- 
lets (here  follows  a  sketch  of  the  children), 
and  the  most  fascinating  bows  of  blue  rib- 
bon. It  was  very  merry  and  likewise  senti- 
mental.   We  went  in  a  fly  quite  genteel,  and, 
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Adyou. — Yours  sincerely, 

W.   M.  THACKEKflir. 

(Memoir  of>  William  Edmonstoune  Ay- 
touD,   by    (Sir)    Theodore   Mariin,   1867.) 

To  the  same  correspondent,  Aytoun, 
Thackeray  had  written  ten  days  or  two 
weeks  before  on  the  subject  of  Vanity 
Fair. 

13  Young  Street  Kensinglon, 

Jan.  2,  .847. 

My  dear  Aytoun,— I  hope  The  Maclosky 
received  the  Mulligan  present.  I  ought  lo 
have  vrrttten  before,  answering  j'our  kind, 
hearty  letter,  but  business,  you  knon^  and 
weariness  of  quill-driving  after  business 
hours,  &c.  I  don't  write  to  anybody, 
that's  the  fact,  unless  I  want  something  of 
them,    and   perhaps   that's   the   case   at   this 

I  think  I  have  never  had  any  ambition 
hitherto,  or  cared  what  the  world  thought 
of  my  work,  good  or  bad ;  but  now  the  truth 
forces  itself  upon  me,  if  (he  world  will  once 
take  to  admiring  Titmarsh,  all  bis  guineas 
will  be  multiplied  by  ten.  Guineas  are  good. 
I  have  got  children,  only  ten  years  more  to 
the  fore,  say,  Slc.\  now  is  the  lime,  my 
lad,  to  make  your  A  when  the  sun  at  length 
has  begun  to  shine. 

Well,  I  think  I  can  make  a  push  at  the 
present-  minute — if  my  friends  will  shout, 
Titmarsh  for  evert — hurrah  for,  S;c.,  Ice, 
I  may  go  up  with  a  run  to  a  pretty  fair 
place  in  my  trade,  and  be  allowed  lo  appear 
before  the  public  as  among  the  lirst  fiddlei. 
But  my  tunes  must  be  heard  in  the  streets. 


and  organs  must  grind  them.    Hal  Now  do 
you  read  me? 

Why  don't  Blackwood  give  me  an  ar- 
ticle P  Because  he  refused  the  best  story  I 
ever  wrote  P*  Colburn  refused  the  present 
Novel  Without  a  Hero,  and  if  any  man  at 
Blackwood's  or  Colburn's,  and  if  any  man 
since — fiddle-de-dee.  Upon  my  word  and 
honour,  1  never  said  so  much  about  myself 
before:  but  I  know  this,  if  I  had  the  com- 
mand of  'Blackwood,'  and  a  bumoristical 
person  like  Titmarsh  should  come  up  and 
labour  hard  and  honestly  (please  God)  for 
ten  years,  I  would  give  bim  a  hand.  Now 
try,  like  a  man,  revolving  these  things  in 
your  soul,  and  see  if  you  can't  help  me.  .  .  . 
And  if  I  can  but  save  a  little  money,  by  the 
Lord  1    I'll  try  and  keep  it 

Some  day  when  less  selfish  I  will  write 
to  you  about  other  matters  than  the  present 
ego.  The  dining  season  has  begun  in  Lon- 
don already,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  and  the 
Christmas  feeding  is  frightfully  severe.  .  .  ■ 
I  have  my  children  with  me,  and  am  mighty 
happy  in  that  paternal  character — preside 
over  legs  of  mutton  comfortably — go  to 
church  at  early  morning  and  like  it — pay 
rates  and  taxes,  &c,  &c.  Between  this 
line  and  the  above  a  man  has  brought 
me  the  'Times'  on  "The  Battle  of  Life" 
10  read.  Appy  Dickens  I  But  I  love  Pick- 
wick and  Crummies  100  well  to  abuse  this 
great  man.  Aliquando  bonus.  And  you, 
young  man,  coming  up  in  the  world  full  of 
light,  take  counsel  from  a  venerable  and 
peaceful  old  gladiator  who  has  stripped  for 
many  battles.  Gad,  sir,  this  caution  is  a 
very  good  sign.  Do  you  remember  how  com- 
•"The  Great  Hoggatty  Diamond." 
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plimemary  Scotl  and  Goethe  nere?  I  lik» 
the  patriarchal  air  of  some  people.  Have 
you  ever  any  brow  in  Scotland? 

(Here  followi  an  admirable  draniog  of 
a  dustman  singing  beside  bis  cart,  with  snow 
deep  in  the  street.)   , 

As  I  was  walking  in  j'usi  now  I  met  this 
fellow  singing  "I  dreamt  that  I  dwelt  in 
marble  halls"  driving  a  dust  cart.  I  burst 
out  laughing,  and  so  did  he.  He  is  as  good 
as  Leech's  boy  in  the  last  'Punch.'  How  good 
Leech  is,  and  what  a  genuine  humour!  And 
Hans  Christian  Anderson,  have  you  read 
him?  1  am  wild  about  him,  having  only 
just  discovered  that  delightful,  delicate,  fan- 
ciful creature.  Good-bye,  my  dear  Aytoun. 
1  wish  you  a  Merry  Christmas,  and  to  honest 
Johnny  Blackwood.  Thank  him  for  the 
Magazine.  I  shall  enjoy  it  in  bed  to-morrow 
morning,  when  I've  left  orders  not  to  be 
called  for  church. 

Yours  eyer, 

W.  M.  T. 

In  1911  there  had  been  a.  discussion 
in  the  London  Times,  in  which  Lord 
Rosebery  had  participated,  about  the 
character  and  shortcomings  of  Amelia 


of  Vanity  Fair.  A  certain  J.  Parker 
Smith  sent  to  the  newspaper  a  letter  in 
his  possession,  which  he  believed  had 
never  been  published,  in  which  Thack- 
eray states  his  theory  of  Vanity  Fair  in 
particular  and  of  novels  in  general.  The 
date  of  the  year  was  not  given,  but  Mr. 
Smith  comments  that  it  is  easily  sup- 
plied. The  review  referred  to  is  in  the 
number  of  Fraser  for  September,  1848. 
His  correspondent  was  obviously  his 
friend  Robert  Bell,  the  writer  and  jour- 
nalist. 

Sunday  Sepir.  3rd 

My  dear  Bell, 

Although  I  have  made  a  rule  to 
myself  never  to  thank  critics  yet  I  like 
to  break  it  continually,  and  especially  in 
the  present  instance  for  what  I  hope  is  the 
excellent  article  in  Fraser.  It  seeras  to  me 
very  just  in  most  points  as  regards  the  au- 
tbor;  some  he  questions  as  usual — If  I  had 
put  in  more  fresh  air  as  you  call  it  my  ob- 
ject would  have  been  defeated — It  is  to  indi- 
cate, in  cheerful  terms,  that  we  are  for  the 
most  part  an  abominably  foolish  and  tellish 
people  "desperately  wicked"  and  all  eager 
after  vanities.  Everybody  19  you  see  in  that 
book, — for  instance  if  I  had  made  Amelia  ■ 
higher  order  of  woman  there  would  have 
been  do  vanity  in  Dobbins  falling  in  love 
with  her,  whereas  the  impression  at  present 
is  that  he  is  a  fool  for  bis  pains  that  he  has 
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married  a  silly  little  thing  and  in  fact  has 
found  out  his  error  rather  a  sweet  and  ten- 
der one  however,  qui  multutn  amavit  I 
want  to  leave  everybody  dissatisfied  and  un- 
happy at  the  end  of  the  story — ^we  ought  all 
to  be  with  our  own  and  all  other  stories. 
Good  God  don't  I  see  (in  that  may-be 
cracked  and  warped  looking  glass  in  which 
I  am  always  looking),  my  own  weaknesses 
wickednesses  lusts  follies  shortcomings?  In 
company  let  us  hope  with  better  qualities 
about  which  we  will  pretermit  discourse. 
We  must  lift  up  our  voices  about  these  and 
howl  to  a  congregation  of  fools:  so  much  at 
least  has  been  my  endeavour.  You  have  all 
of  you  taken  my  misanthropy  to  task — I  wish 
I  could  myself:  but  take  the  world  by  a  cer- 
tain standard  f  (you  know  what  I  mean) 
and  who  dares  talk  of  having  any  virtue  at 
all?  For  instance  Forster  says  After  a  scene 
with  Blifil,  the  air  is  cleared  by  a  laugh  of 
Tom  Jones — Why  Tom  Jones  in  my  hold- 
ing is  as  big  a  rogue  as  Blifil.  Before  God^ 
he  is — I  mean  the  man  is  selfish  according 
to  his  nature  as  Blifil  according  to  his.  In 
fact  I've   a  strong  impression  that  we   are 

most  of  us  not  fit  for never  mind. 

Pathos  I  hold  should  be  very  occasional 
indeed  in  humourous  works  and  indicated 
rather  than  expressed  or  expressed  very 
rarely.  In  the  passage  where  Amelia  is 
represented  as  trying  to  separate  herself 
from  the  boy — She  goes  upstairs  and  leaves 
him  with  his  aunt  'as  that  poor  Lady  Jane 
Grey  tried  the  axe  that  was  to  separate  her 
slender  life'  I  say  that  is  a  fine  image 
whoever  wrote  it  (&  I  came  on  it  quite 
by  surprize  in  a  review  the  other  day)  that 
is  greatly  pathetic  I  think:  it  leaves  you  to 
make  your  own  sad  pictures — ^We  shouldn't 
do  much  more  than  that  I  think  in  comic 
books — In  a  story  written  in  the  pathetic 
key  it  would  be  different  &  then  the  com- 
edy perhaps  should  be  occasional — Some  day 
— ^but    a    truce    to    egotistical    twaddle.     It 


seems  to  me  such  a  time  ago  that  V  F  was 
written  that  one  may  talk  of  it  as  of  some- 
body else's  performance.  My  dear  Bell  I 
am  very  thankful  for  your  friendliness  tc 
pleased  to  have  your  good  opinion. 

Faithfully  yours 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  of  Thackeray's 
memories  was  the  h'ttle  town  of  Wei- 
mar, where,  in  his  youth,  he  sat  at  the 
feet  of  Goethe.  It  was  to  Weimar  that 
he  took  William  Dobbin  and  Amelia  in 
the  last  chapters  of  Vanity  Fair, 
"Though  they  knew  it  not,"  he  wrote, 
"those  were  probably  the  happiest  days 
of  their  lives."  Weimar  was  the  Pum- 
pernickel of  "Fitzboodle's  Confessions." 
Here  is  a  letter  about  the  place  written 
to  Lewes  in  1855: 

London,  28  April,  1855 
Dear  Lewes, — I  wish  I  had  more  to  tell 
you  regarding  Weimar  and  Goethe.  Five- 
and-twenty  years  ago,  at  least  a  score  of 
young  English  lads  used  to  live  at  Weimar 
for  study,  or  sport,  or  society;  all  of  which 
were  to  be  had  in  the  friendly  little  Saxon 
capital.  The  Grand  Duke  and  Duchess  re* 
ceived  us  with  the  kindliest  hospitality.  The 
Court  was  splendid,  but  yet  most  pleasant 
and  homely.  We  were  invited  in  our  turns 
to  dinners,  balls,  and  assemblies  there.  Such 
young  men  as  had  a  right,  appeared  in  uni- 
forms, diplomatic  and  military.  Some,  I  re- 
member, invented  gorgeous  clothing:  the 
kind  old  Hof  Marschall  of  those  days,  M. 
de  Spiegel  (who  had  two  of  the  most  lovely 
daughters  eyes  ever  looked  on),  being  in 
nowise  difficult  as  to  the  admission  of  these 
young  Englanders.  Of  the  winter  nights, 
we  used  to  charter  sedan  chairs,  *in  which 
we  were  carried  through  the  snow  to  those 
pleasant  Court  entertainments.  I  for  my 
part  had  the  good  luck  to  purchase  Schil- 
ler's sword,  which  formed  a  'part  of  my 
court  costume,  and  still  hangs  in  my  study, 
and  puts  me  in  mind  of  days  of  youth  the 
most  kindly  and  delightful. 

We  knew  the  whole  society  of  the  little 
city,  and  biit  that  the  young  ladies,  one  and 
all,  spoke  admirable  English,  we  surely 
might  have  learned  the  very  best  German. 
The  society  met  constantly.    The  ladies  of 
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the  Court  had  their  evenings.  The  theatre 
was  open  twice  or  thrice  in  the  week,  where 
we  assembled,  a  large  family  party.  Goethe 
had  retired  from  the  direction,  but  the  great 
traditions  remained  still.  The  theatre  was 
admirably  conducted;  and  besides  the  ex* 
cellent  Weimar  company,  famous  actors  and 
singers  from  various  parts  of  Germany  per« 
formed  GastrolU*  through  the  winter.  In 
that  winter,  I  remember,  we  had  Ludwig 
Devrient  in  Shylock,  Hamlet,  Falstaff,  and 
the  Robbers;  and  the  beautiful  Schrdder  in 
Fidelio. 

After  three- and- twenty  years  absence,  I 
passed  a  couple  of  summer  days  in  the  well- 
remembered  place,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  find  some  of  the  friends  of  my 
youth.  Madame  de  Goethe  was  there,  and 
received  me  and  my  daughters  with  the  kind- 
ness of  old  days.  We  drank  tea  in  the  open 
air  at  the  famous  cottage  in  the  Park,t 
which  still  belongs  to  the  family,  and  had 
been  so  often  inhabited  by  her  illustrious 
father. 

In  1 83 1,  though  he  had  retired  from  the 
world,  Goethe  would  nevertheless  very  kind- 
ly receive  strangers.  His  daughter-in-law's 
tea-table  was  always  spread  for  us.  We 
passed  hours  after  hours  there,  and  night 
after  night  with  the  pleasantest  talk  and 
music  We  read  over  endless  novels  and 
poems  in  French,  English  and  German.  My 
delight  in  those  days  was  to  make  carica- 
tures for  children.  I  was  touched  to  find 
that  they  were  remembered,  and  some  even 
kept  until  the  present  time;  and  very  proud 
to  be  told,  as  a  lad,  that  the  great  Goethe 
had  looked  at  some  of  them. 

He -remained  in  his  private  apartments, 
where  only  a  very  few  privileged  persons 
were  admitted;  but  he  liked  to  know  all  that 
was  happening,  and  interested  himself  about 
all  strangers.  Whenever  a  countenance 
struck  his  fancy,  there  was  an  artist  settled 
in  Weimar  who  made  a  portrait  of  it 
Goethe  had  quite  a  gallery  of  heads,  in 
black  and  white,  taken  by  this  painter.  His 
house  was  all  over  pictures,  drawings,  casts, 
statues,  and  medals. 
Of  course,  I  remember  very  well  the  per- 

*What  in   England   are  called   "starring 
engagements." 
jThe  Gartenhauj, 


turbation  of  spirit  with  which,  as  a  lad  of 
nineteen,  I  received  the  long  expected  inti- 
mation that  the  Herr  Geheimrath  would  see 
me  on  such  a  morning.  This  notable  audi- 
ence took  place  in  a  little  ante-chamber  of 
his  private  apartments,  covered  all  round 
with  antique  casts  and  bas-reliefs.  He  was 
habited  in  a'  long  grey  or  drab  redingot, 
with  a  white  neck-cloth  and  a  red  ribbon  in 
his  buttonhole.  He  kept  his  hands  behind 
his  back,  just  as  in  Ranch's  statuette.  His 
complexion  was  very  bright,  clear  and  rosy. 
His  eyes  extraordinarily  dark,*  piercing  and 
brilliant  I  felt  quite  afraid  before  them, 
and  recollect  comparing  them  to  the  eyes  of 
the  hero  of  a  certain  romance  called  Mel- 
moth  the  Wanderer,  which  used  to  alarm 
us  boys  thirty  years  ago;  eyes  of  an  individ- 
ual who  had  made  a  bargain  with  a  Certain 
Person,  and  at  an  extreme  age  retained  these 
eyes  in  all  their  awful  splendour.  I  fancied 
Goethe  must  have  been  still  more  handsome 
as  an  old  man  than  even  in  the  days  of  his 
youth.  His  voice  was  very  rich  and  sweet 
He  asked  me  questions  about  myself,  which 
I  answered  as  best  I  could.  I  recollect  I 
was  at  first  astonished,  and  then  somewhat 
relieved,  when  I  found  he  spoke  French  with 
not  a  good  accent. 

Vidi  tantum,  I  saw  him  but  three  times. 
Once  walking  in  the  garden  of  his  house  in 
the  Frauenplan;  once  going  to  step  into  his 
chariot  on  a  sunshiny  day,  wearing  a  cap 
and  a  cloak  with  a  r^  collar.  He  was 
caressing  at  the  time  a  beautiful  little 
golden-haired  granddaughter,  over  whose 
sweet  fair  face  the  earth  has  long  sipce 
closed  too. 

Any  of  us  who  had  books  or  magazines 
from  England  sent  them  to  him,  and  he  ex< 
amined  them  eagerly,  f rater's  Magazine 
had  lately  come  out,  and  I  remember  he  was 
interested  in  those  admirable  outline  por- 
traits which  appeared  for  awhile  in  its 
pages.  But  there  was  one,  a  very  ghastly 
caricature  of  Mr.  Rogers  which,  as  Madame 
de  Goethe  told  me,  he  shut  up  and  put  away 
from  him  angrily.  'They  would  make,  me 
look  like  that,'  he  said;   though  in  truth  I 

*This   must  have   been  the   effect   of  the 

position  in  which  he  sat  with  regard  to  the- 

light     Goethe's  eyes  were  dark  brown,  but 
not  very  dark. 
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can  fancy  nothing  more  sereDC,  majeidc,  and 
healthy  looking  than  the  grand  old  Goethe. 
Though  his  aun  nas  sitting,  the  iky  round 
about  was  calm  and  bright,  and  that  little 
Weimar  illumined  by  It.  In  every  one  of 
those  kind  salons  the  4alk  was  still  of  Art 
and  letters.  The  theatre,  though  possessing 
no  very  extraordainary  actors,  was  still  con> 
ducted  nith  a  noble  intelligence  and  order. 
The  actors  read  books,  and  were  men  of 
letters  and  gentlemen,  holding  a  not  unkind- 
ly relationship  with  the  Adei.  At  Court  the 
conversation  was  exceedingly  friendly,  sim- 
ple and  polished.  The  Grand  Duchess  (the 
present  Grand  Duchess  Dowager),  a  lady 
of  very  remarkable  endowments,  would 
kindly  borrow  our  books  from  us,  lend  us 
her  own,  and  graciously  talk  to  us  young 
men  about  our  literary  tastes  and  pursuits. 
In  the  respect  paid  by  this  Court  to  the 
Patriarch  of  letters,  there  was  something 
ennobling,  1  think,  alike  to  the  subject  and 
sovereign.  With  a  five-and-Iweoty  years' 
experience  since  those  happy  day«  of  which 
I  write,  and  an  acquaintance  with  an  im- 
mense variety  of  human  kind,  I  think  I  have 
never  seen  a  society  more  simple,  charitable, 
courteous,  gentlemanlike  than  that  of  the 
dear  little  Saxon  city,  where  the  good  Schil- 
ler   and    the    great    Goethe    lived    and    lie 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

W.  M,  Thackerat. 
{Life  of  Goethe,  by  George  Henry  Lewes, 
and  edn  1864.) 


Thackeray's  tenure  of  office  as  Editor 
of  the  Cornkill  Magazine  was  exceed- 
ingly brief.  But  while  he  was  in  the 
chair  he  invited  contributions  to  it  from 
the  best  men  and  women  on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic.  Here  is  a  suggestion  to 
Longfellow : 

J 6  Onslow  Square,  London, 

November  i£,  1859. 

My  dear  Mr.  Longfellow,— Has  Hia- 
watha ever  a  spare  shaft  in  his  quiver  which 
he  can  shoot  across  (he  Atlantic?  How  proud 
I  should  be  if  I  could  have  a  contribution  or 
two  from  you  for  our  CornhUI  Maganne. 

I  should  like  still  better-to  be  driving  to 
Cambridge  In  (be  snow  and  expecting  a  sup- 
per there.  Two  or  three  months  ago  I  ac- 
tually thought  Bucb  a  scheme  was  about  to 
come  oS.  I  intended  to  shut  up  my  desk  for 
a  year — not  write  a  line — and  go  on  my 
travels.  But  the  gods  willed  otherwise.  I 
am  pressed  into  the  service  of  this  Maga- 
zine, and  engaged  to  write  ever  lo  much 
more  for  the  next  three  years.  Then,  if  I 
last  so  long,  I  shall  be  free  of  books  and 
publishers,  and  hope  to  see  friends  to  whose 
acquaintance  1  look  back  with — I  can't  tell 
you  how  much  gratitude  and  kind  feeling. 

I  send  my  best  regards  to  Tom  Appleloo, 
and  beg  him  to  back  my  petition  to  hi) 
brother-in-law. 

Always  sincerely  yours, 

W.  M.  Thackeray. 
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The  New  World.    By  Witter  Bynner.    New 
York:  Mitchell  Kennerley.    60  cents  net 
The   author  reviews  the  significant  ex- 
periences of  life  and  interprets  them  ac- 
cording to  his  vision. 

Our  Gleaning  Days.  By  Daniel  Sargent 
Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.  $z.oo  net. 
Lyrics  of  nature  and  life. 

Paradise   Found,   or  The   Superman   Found 
Out  By  Allen  Upward.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.    $1.25  net 
An  extravaganza  of  criticism  of  the  cult 
of  Bernard  Shaw. 

The  Power  of  Purim  and  Other  Plays.   By 
Irma  Kraft    Philadelphia:  The  Jewish 
Publication  Society  of  America. 
A  series  of  one  act  plays  designed  for 
Jewish  religious  schools. 
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Processionals.    By  John  Curtis  Underwood. 
New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley. 
Poems  inspired  by  modern  problems. 

Sonnets  to  Sidney  Lanier.  By  Clifford  An- 
derson Lanier.  Edited,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  Edward  Howard  Griggs. 
New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch.  75  cents 
net. 

Sonnets  and  lyrics  by  the  brother  of  the 
poet. 

The  Sorrows  of  Belgium.  A  Play  in  Six 
Scenes.  By  Leonid  Andreyev.  Author- 
ised Translation  by  Herman  Bernstein. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.25. 

The  sufferings  of  Belgium  vividly  por- 
trayed. It  is  said  that  Maeterlinck  and 
King  Albert  are  intended  to  be  characters 
in  the  play. 

The  State  Forbids.  A  Play  in  One  Act.  By 
Sada  Cowan.  New  York:  Mitchell  Ken- 
nerley.  60  cents  net. 

A  satire  on  some  outworn  laws  and  drs- 
credited  ethics. 

Submerged.  By  Maxim  Gorki.  Translated 
from  the  Russian  by  Edwin  Hopkins. 
Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.  75  cents 
net 

A  drama  of  the  underworld,  originally 
published  as  A  Night's  Lodging, 

The  Vale  of  Shadows  and  Other  Verses  of 
the    Great   War.    By   Clinton    Scollard. 
New  York:  Laurence  J.  Gomme. 
Verses  inspired  by  the  war. 

Youth's   Pilgrimage.    By  Roy   Helton.    Bos- 
ton: Richard  G.  Badger.   75  cents  net 
A  romantic  idyll  of  youth. 

Fiction 

Accidentals.   By  Helen  Mackay.    New  York: 
Duffield  and  Company.    $1.25  net 
Incidents   of   a   sojourn   in    France    and 
England. 

Aunt    Sarah    and    The    War.     A    Tale    of 
Transformations.       Anonymous.       New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    75  cents. 
A   story  of  the  new   spirit  in  England 
engendered  by  the  war. 

Come  Out  to  Play.   By  M.  E.  F.  Irwin.   New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  $1.25 
net. 
Bohemian  life  in  a  great  city. 

Edgar  Chirrup.    By  Peggy  Webling.     New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.   $1.35  net 
An  intimate  history  of  a  modern  Eng- 
lishman of  the  middle  class. 

Five  Fridays.  By  Frank  R.  Adams.  Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  and  Company.  Illus- 
trated.  $1.25  net 

A  humourous  story  of  some  vapid  young 
people. 


Hepsey  Burke.  By  F.  N.  Westcott  New 
York:  The  H.  K.  Fly  Company.  Illus- 
trated.   $1.35  net. 

Written  by  the  brother  of  the  author  of 
David  Harum.  The  story  has  the  same 
background  as  the  former  book. 

The    Highgrader.     By   William    M.   Raine. 
New    York:    G.    W.    Dillingham    Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.    $1.25  net 
A   story   of    love   and   adventure,    with 
scenes  laid  in  Colorado. 

The   Indiscreet  Letter.    By  Eleanor   Hallo- 
well  Abbott    New  York:  The  Century 
Company.    50  cents  net 
An  anecdote  of  characteristic  American 
life. 

It  Happened  in  Atlantic  City.    By  Thomas 
B.  Senger.    Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger. 
$1.00  net 
A  mystery  story  of  the  board-walk. 

A  Man's  Code.  By  W.  B.  M.  Ferguson.  New 
York:  G.  W.  Dillingham  Company.    Il- 
lustrated.  $1.25  net 
A  story  of  baseball,  love  and  business. 

On  Desert  Altars.  By  Norma  Lorimer.   New 
York:  Brentano's.   $1.35  net 
Egypt  and  Africa  form  the  setting  for 
a  problem  love-story  with  much  of  realism 

in  it 

Open  Market   By  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon. 

New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Company. 

$1.35  net 

The  matrimonial  problem  among  the 
"four  hundred."  The  heroine,  left  with- 
out means,  plays  the  game  to  win  affluence 
and  maintain  her  social   position. 

Pieces  of  the  Game.  By  Countess  de  Cham- 
brun.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
$1.35  net 

Mystery  and  intrigue  in  government  cir- 
cles. 

The   Splendid   Chance.    By  Mary  Hastings 
Bradley.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  and 
Company.    $1.30  net. 
A  romance  of  Americans  in  the  Euro- 
pean War. 

Sundown  Slim,  ^y  Henry  Herbert  Knibbs. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Il- 
lustrated.  $1.35  net 

The  story  of  a  feud  between  cow-punch- 
ers and  sheep-herders  in  the  great  South- 
west 

Thankful's  Inheritance.    By  Joseph  C.  Lin- 
coln. New  York:  D.  Appleton  and  Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.   $1.35  net 
A  comedy  of  Joseph  Lincoln's  Cape  Cod 
country. 

A   Vision  of  Empire.    By  E.  Anson  More. 
Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.    $1.3 s  net 
A  tale  of  adventure  in  France  and  in 
Canada  in  the  days  of  Louis  XIV. 
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The  Watch-Dog.  By  Arthur  Hornblow.  New 
York:  G.  W.  Dillingham  Company.    Il- 
lustrated.   $1.25  net. 
A  story  of  finance  and  loxe  in  a  metro- 
politan bank. 

Juvenile 

A-B-C  of  Electricity.  By  William  H.  Mead- 
owcroft.   New  York:  Harper  and  Broth- 
ers.  Illustrated.    $o  cents  net 
A  simplified  text-book  for  young  people 
of  fourteen  and  upwards.  # 

Alice  and  the  Stork.  A  Fairy  Tale  for 
Workingmen's  Children.  By  Henry  T. 
Schmittkind.  Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger. 
50  cents  net. 

Fairy     tales     for     children     in     which 
princes,    dragons    and    giant-killers    have 
been  abolished  in  favour  of  stories  illus- 
trating justice,  purity,  hope,  etc. 
Billy  Whiskers  on  the  Mississippi.  By  Fran- 
ces   Trego    Montgomery.     Akron:    The 
Saalfield  Publishing  Company. 
A  story  of  early  life  on  the  Mississippi, 
for  very  little  children. 
Heart   of   Gold.    By   Ruth  Alberta   Brown. 
Akron:  The  Saalfield  Publishing  Com- 
pany.  $1.25  net. 

The  third  of  the  Peace  Greenfield  series 
for  girls. 

History 

Belgium.  By  R.  C.  K.  Ensor.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company.  50  cents  net. 
The  country,  its  politics  and  its  art  In 
the  Home  University  Library. 
Biblical  Discoveries  in  Egypt,  Palestine  and 
Mesopotamia.  By  J.  Politeyan.  London: 
Elliot  Stock. 

The  results  of  excavations  and  re- 
searches upon  Old  Testament  history. 
History  of  the  Eighty-fifth  Regiment,  Penn- 
sylvania Volunteer  Infantry.  1861-1865. 
By  Luther  S.  Dickey.  New  York:  L.  S. 
Dickey. 

An  authentic  narrative  of  Casey's  Di- 
vision at  the  Battle  of  Seven  Pines. 
Seal  and  Flag  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
1665-1915.  Edited  by  John  B.  Pine.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Illustrated. 
$1.00  net. 

Commemorating  the   two   hundred   and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Municipal  Government  of  the  City  of 
New  York. 
The  Stars  and  Stripes.  By  Charles  W.  Stew- 
art   Boston:  Boylston  Publishing  Com- 
pany.   Illustrated. 
A  history  of  the  United  States  flag. 

Biography,  Genealogy 

Joseph  Chamberlain:  An  Honest  Biography. 
By  Alexander  Mackintosh.    New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.    $3.00  net 
The  author  is  the  London  correspondent 
of  the  Aberdeen  Free  Press,   An  effort  at 
a  complete  biography  rather  than  an  ap- 
preciation. 


Ralph  Waldo  Emerson.  By  Oscar  W.  Fir- 
kins. Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.  $1.75  net. 

A  biography  and  an  appreciation. 
The  Evolution  of  a  Teacher.    By  Ella  Gil- 
bert Ives.    Boston:  The  Pilgrim  Press. 
$1.00  net. 

An   autobiography  with  background  of 
New    England    before    the    war,    Mount 
Holyoke   in   the  'sixties,   and   Chicago   at 
the  time  of  the  great  fire. 
Milton.   By  John  Bailey.    New  York:  Henry 
Holt  and  Company.    50  cents  net 
A  discussion  of  his  life  and  works.    In 
the  Home  University  Library. 
Nelson's   Legacy.     By  Frank  Danby.     New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
A  complete  account  of  the  life  of  Emma, 
Lady  Hamilton,  compiled  from  contempo- 
rary documents. 
Tahan:  Out  of  Savagery  Into  Civilisation. 
An  Autobiography,  by  Joseph  K.  Griffis. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.25  net 

The  autobiography  of  a  popular  Indian 
lecturer,  describing  his  climb  from  savag- 
ery to  civilisation. 

General  Works,  Miscellaneous 

Letters  from  Prison.   By  Bouck  White.    Bos- 
ton: Richard  G.  Badger.   50  cents  net 
Letters  describing  the  author's  religious 
convictions  and  his  opinions  upon  his  re- 
cent imprisonment. 
Making  FlooYs.     By  Abbot  McClure.    New 
York:  McBride,  Nast  and  Company.   Il- 
lustrated.  50  cents  net 
Floors  as  elements  of  interior  decoration, 
their  adaptations  and  their  care. 
Russia's  Gift  to  the  World.   By  J.  W.  Mac- 
kail.*    New    York:    George    H.    Doran 
Company.    25  cents  net 

An    exposition    of   Russia's    services    to 
civilisation  under  such  headings  as  "Lit- 
erature," "Music,"  "The  Sciences,"  etc. 
The  Secrets  of  the  Hohenzollerns.   By  Arm- 
gaard   Karl    Graves.    New  York:   Mc- 
Bride, Nast  and  Company.    Illustrated. 
$1.50  net. 

Purports  to  reveal  further  secrets  of  the 
German  spy  system,  giving  the  inner  his- 
tory   of    the    association    of    King    Alex- 
ander and  Queen  Braga,  and  of  the  Kais- 
er's visit  incognito  to  M.  Caillaux  in  Paris. 
That   Something.    By   W.  W.  Woodbridge. 
Tacoma:  The  Smith-Digby  Company. 
Describing  a  great  psychic  experience. 
Theatres.   By  William  Paul  Gerhard.    New 
York:  The  Baker  and  Taylor  Company. 
$1.00  net 

Their  safety  from  fire  and  panic,  their 
comfort  and  healthfulness. 
Women   the   World   Over.    By  Mrs.   Alec- 
Tweedie.   New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.   $3.00  net 
Feminism  in  its  broadest  sense  in   all 
parts  of  the  world. 
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SALE  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 


The  New  York  Public  Library,  Circulation  Department,  reports  books  most  in  demjiiKl, 
excluding  fiction,  as  follows: 


For  the  week  ending  June  2d: 

m 

z.  With  the  Allies.   Davis. 

2.  My  Life  Out  of  Prison.    Lowrie. 

3.  Defendant.    Chesterton. 

4.  South  of  Panama.  Ross. 

5.  Men  Around  the  Kaiser.   Wile. 

For  the  week  ending  June  gth: 

z.  Pan-Americanism.    Usher. 

2.  Hugh.   Benson. 

3.  With  the  Allies.    Davis. 

4.  Bramble  Bees  and  Others.    Fabre. 

5.  My  Life  Out  of  Prison.    Lowrie. 

6.  South  of  Panama.   Ross. 


For  the  week  ending  June  16th: 

1.  Germany's  Fighting  Machine.   Henderson. 

2.  Roughing  it  De  Luxe,    Cobb. 

3.  Spoon  River  Anthology.    Masters. 

4.  How   France   is   Governed.    Poincare. 

5.  With  the  Allies.   Davis. 

6.  Pan-Americanism.    Usher. 

For  the  week  ending  June  2^d: 

1.  Memories   of   Forty   Years.    RadziwilL 

2.  Bramble  Bees  and  Others.    Fabre. 

3.  Hugh.    Benson. 

4.  My  Adventures  as  a  Spy.    Powell. 

5.  Slav  Nations.   Tucic. 

6.  Germany's  Fighting  Machine.  Henderson. 


For  the  week  ending  June  30M; 

1.  When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself.   Wilson. 

2.  Hugh.    Benson. 

3.  The  Great  War.    Simonds. 

4.  From    Dublin    to    Chicago.    Hannay. 

5.  Russia  and  the  World.    Graham. 


Books — Non-Fiction— on  Demand— from  the  Booksellers*  Lists 


When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself.   Wilson. 

What  Men  Live  By.    Cabot.    ^ 

Eat  and  Grow  Thin.    Thompson. 

War  Brides..  Craig-Wentworth. 

Hugh.    Benson. 

The  European  War  of  1914.   Burgess. 


The  Spell  of  the  Yukon.   Service. 

Pep.   Hunter. 

Spoon  River  Anthology.    Masters. 

Old  Age.   Bennett. 

Four  Weeks  in  the  Trenches.   Kreisler. 

Fighting  in  Flanders.    Powell. 


BESTSEL] 

From  the  lists  sent  in  by  thr'Sooksellers 
from  the  various  cities  (see  chart,  pages  686 
and  687)  the  six  best-selling  books  (fiction) 
are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system: 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives    zo 
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According  to  the  foregoing  list,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

z.  A    Far    Country.    Churchill.     (Mac- 
millan.)    $1.50 453 

2.  Jaffery.    Locke.     (Lane.)    $z.35 233 

3.  The    Turmoil.     Tarkington.      (Har- 

per.)   $z.35    2ZX 

4.  Pollyanna  Grows  Up.  Porter.  (Page.) 

$1.25    Z98 

5.  Ruggles     of     Red      Gap.       Wilson. 

(Doubleday,   Page.)    $z.25 %% 

6.  The  Harbour.    Poole.     (Macmillan.) 

$z.4o    85 
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SALE  OF  BOOKS  DURING  THE  MONTH 


The  New  York  Public  Library,  Circulation  Department,  reports  books  most  in  demand, 
excluding  fiction,  as  follows: 


For  the  week  ending  June  2d: 

1.  With  the  Allies.   Davis. 

2.  My  Life  Out  of  Prison.    Lowrie. 

3.  Defendant.   Chesterton. 

4.  South  of  Panama.  Ross. 

5.  Men  Around  the  Kaiser.   Wile. 

For  the  vieek  ending  June  gth: 

1.  Pan- Americanism.    Usher. 

2.  Hugh.   Benson. 

3.  With  the  Allies.    Davis. 

4.  Bramble  Bees  and  Others.    Fabre. 

5.  My  Life  Out  of  Prison.    Lowrie. 

6.  South  of  Panama.   Ross. 


For  the  iveek  ending  June  i6th: 

1.  Germany's  Fighting  Machine.   Henderson. 

2.  Roughing  it  De  Luxe.    Cobb. 

3.  Spoon  River  Anthology.    Masters. 

4.  How   France   is   Governed.    Poincare. 

5.  With  the  Allies.   Davis. 

6.  Pan-Americanism.    Usher. 

For  the  week  ending  June  2$d: 

1.  Memories   of   Forty   Years.    RadziwilL 

2.  Bramble  Bees  and  Others.    Fabre. 

3.  Hugh.    Benson. 

4.  My  Adventures  as  a  Spy.    Powell. 

5.  Slav  Nations.   Tucic. 

6.  Germany's  Fighting  Machine.  Henderson. 


For  the  week  ending  June  30///; 

1.  When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself.   Wilson. 

2.  Hugh.    Benson. 

3.  The  Great  War.    Simonds. 

4.  From   Dublin    to   Chicago.    Hannay. 

5.  Russia  and  the  World.    Graham. 


Books — Non- Fiction— on  Demaniv— from  the  Booksellers'  Lists 


When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself.   Wilson. 

What  Men  Live  By.    Cabot.    ^ 

Eat  and  Grow  Thin.    Thompson. 

War  Brides..  Craig-Wentworth. 

Hugh.    Benson. 

The  European  War  of  1914.   Burgess. 


The  Spell  of  the  Yukon.   Service. 

Pep.   Hunter. 

Spoon  River  Antholog}'.   Masters. 

Old  Age.   Bennett. 

Four  Weeks  in  the  Trenches.   Kreisler. 

Fighting  in  Flanders.    Powell. 


BESTSEL] 

From  the  lists  sent  in  by  thF^Gooksellers 
from  the  various  cities  (see  chart,  pages  686 
and  687)  the  six  best-selling  books  (fiction) 
are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system : 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives    zo 
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According  to  the  foregoing  list,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  A    Far   Country.     Churchill.     (Mac- 

millan.)    $1.50 453 

2.  Jaffery.    Locke.     (Lane.)    $1.35 233 

3.  The    Turmoil.     Tarkington.      (Har- 

per.)   $1.35    211 

4.  Pollyanna  Grows  Up.  Porter.  (Page.) 

$1.25    198 

5.  Ruggles     of     Red      Gap.       Wilson. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)    $1.25 88 

6.  The   Harbour.    Poole.     (Macmillan.) 

$1.40    85 
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Michael 


Building  for 
a  Million! 


O  Halloran 


Se  Square" 

By  Gene  Stratton-Porter 

Author  of 
''Laddie/'  ''Freckles/'  "A  Girl  of  the  Limberiott/'  Eto 


fl 


Mickey  says: 

••Be  Square." 


^  ' '  I  been  on  the  human 
-^  nature  jub  since  I  was 
four.  When  you  go  cold  and 
hungry  if  you  don't  know 
human  nature  —  why  you 
know  it,  that's  all ! " 

0  ••Try     grin,    'stead     of 
-^  grouch,  just  one  day  and 
see  if  the  whole  world  doesn't 
look  better  before  night." 

tfir  ••If    you    like    your  job 
-^  man,    cotton    up    to    it; 
chuckle  it    under  the    chin, 
and  get  real  familiar." 

^  •^•Spose  you  do  own  a 
•"  grouch,  what's  the  use 
displaying  it  in  the  show 
window  ?  Those  things  are 
dangerous.  They  are  ketch- 
in!" 


THIS  is  the  story  of 
Mickey  the  newsboy 
and  his  ward — Peaches — • 
whom  he  found  with  a  crip- 
pled back  and  cared  for  un- 
til she  was  cured. 

fir  Mickey,  like  Freckles,  is 
^  a  character  of  unusual 
charm,  possessed  of  Irish 
wit  and  sprightliness,  com- 
bined with  independence, 
common  sense  and  a  joy- 
ous, happy  nature. 

#|[  The  book  possesses, 
^  like  all  of  the  author's 
works,  a  deep  feeling  for 
nature,  the  charm  of  the 
woods,  the  flowers,  and 
all  growing  things. 

Illustrated  and  decorated 

Cloth,  net  $1,35 

Leather,  net  $2.00 


To  Be  Published  August  17th 

Watch  for  the  Window  Display  with  the  Tamarack  Swamp 
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THE  BOOKMAN  Lif,^^U 

CONTENTS  FOR  AUGUST,  1915 

CHRONICLE  AND  COMMENT 

Ourselves — ^A  Preliminary  Outline  of  the  Plans  of  The  Bookman  for  the  Autumn  and 
the  Coming  Years  (with  portraits  ofVWilliam  Lyon  Phelps,  Gamaliel  Bradford,  and  Jules 
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By    ROBERT    STEELE 

Jfyou  will  read  these  extracts  from  the  reviews  of^^  One  Man  "  /  think 
you  will  decide  that  it  is  a  powerful  and  unusual  book  well  worth  reading. 
It  is  very  rarely  that  a  novel  calls  forth  such  aggressive  comment. 

"One  of  the  few  confessions  we  have  ever  seen  that  seemed  wholly  honest  and  en- 
tirely lacking  in  self -consciousness.  .  .  .  Robert  Steele  has  written  the  truth,  has  thrust 
the  mirror  right  up  against  the  hairy  warts,  bleary  eyes  and  red,  pimpled  nose  of  life.  And 
it  is  something  magnificent  at  any  time  to  write  the  truth — ^pleasant  or  unpleasant,  in 
science;  theology  or  literature,  it  is  to  the  truth  that  men  pay  homage.'* — Los  Angeles 
Times, 

*'If  this  new  book  is  in  truth  the  fiction  it  purports  to  be,  we  must  congratulate  the 
author  on  the  effect  of  verisimilitude  which  he  has  obtained.  From  the  opening  chapters, 
with  their  picture  of  the  unhappy,  sensitive  boy  who  turned  so  easily  to  crime,  through  the 
long  years  of  degradation  until  at  last  the  man  struggles  up  from  the  darkness  into  light, 
the  book  is  real.  ...  It  has  been  said  that  every  man,  would  he  but  tell  the  truth  as  he 
knows  it  through  his  own  experience,  has  it  in  him  to  write  one  good  book.  Whether  this 
novel  is  Mr.  Steele's  one  book,  or  whether  a  new  writer  has  appeared  upon  the  literary 
horizon,  time  will  show." — New  York  Times  Book  Review. 

"Sensational  because  of  its  unparalleled  truth-telling.  Beside  it  Benvenuto  Ccllim*s 
book  seems  mere  lying  brag,  and  Rousseau's  the  maunderings  of  a  sentimental  lady-killer. 
It  is  as  if  a  man  should  strip  himself  and  walk  down  the  street  in  the  sight  of  all.  The 
sight  is  not  pretty,  but  it  fascinates  by  its  very  ugliness,  its  daring,  and  its  novelty  .  .  . 
the  power  of  this  unbelievably  frank  book." — A^en;  York  Globe. 

"The  important  thing  is  that  he  has  turned  a  searchlight  on  a  *mean,  sensual  man* — 
a  thing  rarely  done — and  that  the  results  of  his  investigation  lead  a  reader  through  the 
most  intimate  and  intricate  passages  of  one  man's  life  the  prototype  of  which  flourishes 
universally.  .  .  .  The  most  prudish  will  be  unable  to  find  a  justification  for  anything  but 
praise  .  .  .  and  for  those  who  want  to  see  the  better  man  conquer  the  wickedness  of 
thirty  years  of  wrong,  'Bobbie's'  life  story  will  fulfill  that  wish." — Philadelphia  Evening 
Ledger. 

"Despite  its  sordidness  there  is  a  fineness  and  genuineness  about  *One  Man'  which  is 
lacking  in  many  a  politer  tale." — Los  Angeles  Graphic. 

"  'One  Man'  is  not  realism — ^it  is  truth.  Never  before  has  the  life  of  a  man  been 
set  down  with  such  literal  detail,  with  such  unswerving  adherence  to  the  sordid  truth.  He 
has  revealed  his  inmost  soul  unreservedly.  The  characteristic  humanity  of  the  book  is 
shown  in  the  way  in  which  he  seeks  to  fasten  the  blame  for  his  early  wanderings  from  the 
straight  and  narrow  way.  'One  Man'  is  unique  in  the  literature  of  recent  years.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  frankly  revealing  writings  that  has  come  to  our  attention." — The  Pittsburgh 
Sun. 

Order  from  your  bookseller,  $1.50  net 
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Important  NeW  'Booits 

By  ALBERT  J.  BEVERIDGE 

Formerly  United  States  Senator  from  Indiana 

WHAT  IS  BACK  OF  THE  WAR 

Senator  Bcveridge  went  to  Europe  to  find  out  the  thought  behind  the  war  in 
Germany,  in  France  and  in  England  and  the  several  Governments  gave  him  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  to  do  this.  He  interviewed  men  and  women  in  many 
walks  of  life,  statesmen,  soldiers,  authors,  philosophers,  socialists,  capitalists, 
laborers,  peasants — and  set  down  their  views  with  care.  These  conversations  with 
representative  men  are  likely  to  attain  permanent  historic  significance.  He  went 
into  the  trenches  and  among  batteries  in  action.  He  saw  battles.  He  vfsited 
hospitals,  prison  camps,  and  captured  territories.  And  he  tells  what  he  saw  there. 

WHAT  IS  BACK  OF  THE  WAR  presents  to  Americans  a  new  aspect  of 
the  war  and  gives  them  authentic  data  on  which  to  base  judgment,  to  estimate 
resources,  and  to  forecast  the  outcome. 

Illuslratedwilh  tfiany  remarkable  pJiotographs 
^50  pages.     8vo.  Cloth,  $2.00  net 


THE  NURSE'S  STORY 

By  ADELE  BLENEAU 

**Adele  Bleneau "  is  an  American 
girl  of  French  descent  who  enlisted  for 
Red  Cross  service  at  the  front.  An 
English  Captain  and  a  German  Prince 
loved  her.  Their  rivalry  made  of  this 
brave  and  lovely  figure  the  center  of 
plot  and  counterplot  between  contend- 
ing armies. 

This  is  an  account  of  things  that 
really  happened.  Nothing  is  set  down 
in  these  artless  pages  which  did  not 
actually  occur. 

Splendidly  illustrated  by  M,  Leone 
Br  acker,        12mo,       Cloth.       $1. 25  net 

THE  BROWN  MOUSE 

By  HERBERT  QUICK 

Author  of  The  Good  Ship  Earth,  Etc. 

Once  in  a  generation  a  real  novel  ap- 
pears which  illumines  the  field  of  educa- 
tion. Zola's  Truth  did  this  for  France. 
William  Hawley  Smith's  The  Evolu- 
tion OP  DoDD  did  it  for  American  teach- 
ing. Herbert  Quick's  new  story,  The 
Brown  Mouse,  is  the  same  sort  of  epoch- 
making  novel.  Illustrated  by  John  A, 
Coughlin.  '  12mo.     Cloth.     $1.25  net 


Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 

By  ETHEL  HUESTON 

Prudence  is  a  slender  wisp  of  a  girl 
of  nineteen,  alert,,  practical,  charming. 
Her  mother  has  died  and  left  her  the 
unmatched  task  of  caring  for  a  kindly 
Methodist  pastor-father  and  four 
younger  sisters.  She  looks  after  her 
joyous  family  with  a  wisdom  and  humor, 
love  and  understanding  that  is  inspired, 
and  inspiring,  too.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  her  management  of  the  twins. 
You  hold  your  laughter-stitched  side 
with  one  hand  and  brush  away  tears 
with  the  other.  Illustrations  by  Arthur 
William  Brown,  12 mo.  Cloth,  $1.25  net 

THE  WINNER 

By  WILLIAM  WINTER 

A  tale  of  the  International  Sweep- 
stakes, written  to  delight  all  motor  en- 
thusiasts. A  tale  of  modern  daring 
and  invention  and  adventure,  written 
to  delight  any  reader  who  relishes  a 
rousing  story,  even  if  he  does  not  know 
a  carburetor  from  a  sparkplug. 
12mo.     Cloth.     $1.25  net 
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The  New  York  of  the  Novelists  By 

A  New  Pilgrimage  Arthur  Bartlett  Maurice 

IN  EVERY  RESPECT  an  unusual  scries;  a  series  to  be  missed  by  no  man  or  wo- 
man with  an  interest  in  American  novels  and  American  novelists.  The  available  ma- 
terial has  proved  far  richer  than  was  thought  when  the  articles  were  originally 
planned.  There  has  come  to  light  a  vast  amount  of  vitally  interesting  and  hitherto 
unpublished  anecdote.  The  author  of  the  papers  has  had  the  heartiest  cooperation 
in  the  work  from  novelists  and  publishers.  In  the  following  of  the  trail  the  novel- 
ists themselves  have  been  in  most  cases  the  author's  companions  and  guides.  And 
in  pointing  out  this  house  or  that,  this  dark  alley  or  spacious  park  as  the  scene  of  an 
episode  they  have  told,  for  the  first  time,  the  reason  that  led  to  the  selection.  In 
preparing  the  series. approximately  two  hundred  pictures  have  been  taken. 

I.  The  City  That  Was.  III.  The  Remnants  of  Bohemia. 

II.  The  Canons  of  the  Money  Grub-      IV.  Tea,  Tango  and  Toper  Land. 
bers.  V.  The  City  Beyond. 


%ie 


French  Literature  and    ByJuie8Boi8,a^a/iVr^/M^z/^^ 

of  Honour^  former  vice-president  of  the 
the    War  society  of  Men  of  Letters,  etc. 

WHAT  has  become  of  Anatole  France,  Paul  Bourget,  Edmond  Rostand  and  all  the 
other  litterateurs  of  France?  M.  Jules  Bois,  himself  a  leader  in  French  literature 
and  journalism,  an  author  and  critic  of  wide  renown,  tells  in  the  September  number 
the  effect  of  the  war  upon  French  Men  of  Letters  (to  most  of  whom  he  is  a  per- 
sonal friend)  and  the  consequent  result  to  French  literature. 
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The  Advance  of  the         ^  -        ™„?y    ^ 

T»     ^i«   f    'fc.T  1  Professor  William  Lyon  Phelps 

EngUSn  Novel  of  YaU  university 

WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS  is  perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  popular  con- 
temporary writer  and  lecturer  upon  literary  subjects  in  this  country.  His  courses 
at  Yale  University  are  crowded  every  year  and  his  lectures  before  literary  societies 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  are  feature  events ;  and  at  all  gatherings  of  Yale  Alumni 
he  is  in  great  demand  as  a  most  popular  and  entertaining  speaker. 

For  The  Bookman  Professor  Phelps  is  writing  a  series  of  ten  articles  that  will 
make  the  latest,  authoritative  and  illuminative  discussion  of  the  Novel  in  English 
that  is  published.  Moreover,  the  timeliness  of  his  work  will  be  emphasised  by  the 
space  devoted  to  modern  authors,  both  English  and  American.  To  read  Professor 
Phelps's  contributions  will  prove  not  only  an  entertainment  of  the  highest  order, 
but  really  the  equivalent  of  a  college  course  in  English  fiction.  Beginning  in  the 
October  number. 

Psychographical  Portraits  of  ^^ij^^j^.j^^^^, 

American  Literary  Men  War  Heroes :*  in  the  Atlantic 

Monthly^  etc, 

GAMALIEL  BRADFORD'S  "Psychographical  Portraits"  are  proving  a  literary 
hit.  The  "portraits"  are  something  quite  new  in  the  literature  of  criticism  and 
appreciation.  Over  twenty  of  his  papers  on  heroes  of  the  Civil  War,  both  of  the 
I  North  and  of  the  South,  have  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly;  for  The  Book- 
man his  subject  is  "American  Literary  Men,"  which  should  prove  thoroughly  as 
\      congenial  and  sympathetic  a  field  for  his  psychographical  studies. 

Mr.  Bradford  will  contribute  a  series  of  nine  articles  to  The  Bookman.  To 
appear  during  the  coming  season  are : 

Longfellow  in  the  December  issue. 

Whitman  for  February. 

Lanier  for  April. 

Other  papers  will  be  announced  later. 


The  price  of  THE  BOOKMAN  is  25  cents  a  copy,  $2.50  a  year- 
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Forty  Years  in  Canada 

By  Colonel  S.  B.  Steele 

Late  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police.    With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord 

Strathcona 

In  these  vivid  pages  Colonel  Steele,  one  of  Canada's  ''big  men,"  recalls  forty  years 
of  strenuous  life,  much  of  it  spent  in  Western  Canada  when  that  vast  country  was  an 
unmapped  wilderness.  The  author  took  part  in  the  expedition  which  put  down  the 
Riel  Rebellion,  and  later  he  joined  the  first  contingent  of  the  Northwest  Mounted 
Police.  He  was  with  this  force  for  years,  and  relates  many  exciting  anecdotes  of 
buffalo*  hunts,  battles  with  Indians,  rounding  up  horse  thieves,  and  in  general  trying 
to  keep  the  peace  among  the  turbulent  .population  of  a  vast  wilderness.  During  the 
building  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  railroad,  and  the  time  of  the  gold  rush  to  the  Yukon, 
Colonel  Steele  was  in  command  of  the  Northwest  Mounted  Police. 

"Forty  Years  in  Canada"  is  the  record  of  a  frontiersman  and  a  soldier,  and  will 
appeal  very  strongly  to  those  who  enjoy  tales  of  adventure,  endurance  and  daring  in 
the  great  out-of-doors.    Illustrated,    Large  %vo.    $4.00  net. 

Psychology  and  Parenthood 

By  H.  Addington  Bruce 

Author  of  "The  Riddle  of  Personality"  "Scientific  Mental  Healing,"  etc. 

It  is  the  belief  of  the  author  that  recent  vastly  important  discoveries  by  psycholo- 
gists, educators  and  other  students  of  child  nature,  bring  to  light  many  defects  in  the 
more  or  less  traditional  and  happy-go-lucky  methods  by  which  we  train  our  children. 
And  it  is  also  his  belief  that  by  taking  advantage  of  these  discoveries  parents  can  give 
their  children  far  better  training  than  they  do  now.  "Parental  responsibility,"  says  the 
author,  "is  much  greater  than  most  people  suppose;  but  so  is  parental  opportunity." 
Here  is  a  book  which  offers  parental  opportunity,  and  points  out  the  way  clearly, 
convincingly,  and  in  a  manner  that  is  as  interesting  as  it  is  original.    $1.25  net. 

American  Women  in  Civic  Work 

By  Helen  Christine  Bennett 

An  inspiring  and  valuable  book  for  women  which  discusses  the  personalities  and  the 
work  of  America's  foremost  women — Jane  Addams,  Anna  Howard  Shaw,  Ella  Flagg 
Young,  and  others.     With  Portraits,    $1.25  net. 

Women  Under  Polygamy 

By  Walter  M.  Gallichan 

Mr.  Gallichan  has  gone  into  the  arguments  for  and  against  polygamy — ^therc  arc 
arguments  in  favor  of  it— in  a  thorough,  scholarly,  impartial  manner,  and  has  examined 
the  testimony  both  of  Eastern  and  Western  writers.    Illustrated,    $2.50  net. 
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The  Tourist's  Maritime  Provinces 

By  Ruth  Kedzie  Wood 

A  well-arranged  nnd  delightfully  written  guide  to  the  land  of  Evangeline, 
and  to  all  the  quaint,  strange,  picturesque  places  in  New  Brunswick,  Nova 
Scotia   and   Newfoundland,   which  opens  up  delightful   possibilities  for  ' 
attractive  and  inexpensive  vacation  trips. 

The  author  of  this  book  has  become  a  successful  specialist  in  guide  books.  She  is 
not  only  fortunate  in  being  able  to  travel  widely,  but  she  is  slill  more  fortunate  in  her 
ability  to  give  the  results  of  her  travels  to  tho?e  who  may  follow  her.  This  welt- 
arranged  book,  for  example,  is  full  of  just  the  information  which  a  traveller  to  Halifax, 
the  land  of  Evangeline,  and  all  the  quaint,  strange,  picturesque,  out-of-the-way  places 
in  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island,  The  Gaspe  Peninsula,  New- 
foundland and  the  Miquelon  Islands  will  need  to  know.  Moreover,  the  author  brings 
a  zest  for  sight-seeing  and  a  capacity  for  enjoying  what  she  sees,  which  make  her  book 
infectious.  This  is  not  only  a  guide  to  the  Maritime  Provinces,  it  is  a  guide-post 
pointing  toward  that  land  of  forest  and  ocean  which  makes  you  want  to  go  there. 
Jf//*  lUuitratiom  and  a  Map.     $1.35  net. 

The  Tourist's  California 

By  Ruth  Kedzie  Wood 

A  book  that  is  well  worth  the  money  for  visitors  to  California. 

"More  than  a  guide-book,  with  all  of  a  good  guide-book's  facilities  for  finding 
things." — Cincinnati  Enquirer. 

"It  is  a  question  whether  anything  has  been  left  out,  and,  what  is  more,  the  infor- 
mation is  exact." — The  Independent. 

llluslrafed.     |l.85  net. 
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FIFTH  REVISION 

A  list  of  3,500  of  the  best  books  that 
librarians  and  others  wilt  find  helpful 
in  making  up  .lists  lor  fall  purchase 
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FORTY-SEVENTH  YEAR 

Pennsylvania  College  for  Women 

WOODLAND  ROAD,  PITTSBUROH,  PA. 

DelightfuMocation  overlooking  the  city. 

Collegiite  and  Sprcial  Coutsei.    psgreeB  given. 
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ONE  CHANCE  T?.»1I!;,";„S"*?";; 


The  Life  of  Smnburnt  has  been  written 
by  Mr.  Edmund  Gosse.  The  biography,  in 
writing  which  Mr.  Gosse  has  had  the  help 
of  all  Swinburne's  surviving  friends  of  the 
early  times,  is  finished,  and  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Macmillan'i  after  the  war.  It  will 
be  followed  by  a  collection  of  Swinburne's 
postburaous  poems,  edited  by  Mr.  T.  J.  Wise 
and  Mr.  Gowe.  This  alto  is  ready  for  the 
press.  Mr.  Goise  hopes  also  to  issue,  after 
that,  a  volume,  or  perhapi  two,  of  Swin- 
burne's correspondence.  He  has  been  for- 
tunate enough  to  secure  the  help  of  Lord 
Motley,  Lord  Bryce,  and  other  very  early 
friends  of  the  poet,  and  Lord  Crewe  has 
generously  placed  the  whole  of  the  Houghloo 
MSS.  at  his  disposal. 


Word  has  reached  London  of  the  death  of 
Second  Lieutenant  Arthur  Oscar  Hornung 
while  lighling  with  the  English  forces  in 
Flanders.  Lieutenant  Hornung  was  the  only 
son  of  E.  W.  Hornung,  the  well-known  Eng- 
Ish  novelist,  creator  of  RafSes,  and  a  nephew 
of  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle.  Young  Hor- 
nung had  just  completed  ■  course  at  Etoti 
before  the  outbreak  of  war,  preparatory-  n> 
entering  Cambridge  in  the  fall.  He  wm* 
a  splendid  scholar  and  gave  every  indica- 
tion of  maintaining  the  literary  prestige  of 
his  family.  The  military  training  obtained 
at  school  qualified  him  for  1 
and  he  was  among  the  first  to  offer  his 
vices  in  defense  of  bis  couotry. 


What  promises  to  be  an  important  coo- 
tribution  to  the  understanding  of  the  German 
character  and  of  the  German  point  of  view 
in  the  present  war  is  to  he  published  early  in 
August.  It  is  entitled  Tlit  Prntrtost  0/ 
Calamilj  and  the  author  is  Owen  Wistcr. 
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In  an  article  in  the  New  York  Sun  Edwin 
L.  Shuman  throws  interesting  light  on  the 
writing  of  Eden  Phillpotts's  latest  novel, 
Brunei's  Twoer,  Mr.  Shuman  spent  a  day 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phillpotts  at  Torquay  on 
the  English  Channel  when  the  novelist  was 
putting  the  finishing  touches  to  this  book.  A 
question  brought  out  the  fact  that  Phillpotts's 
imagination  was  steeped  in  the  red  clay  of 
the  Devon  potteries  near  Torquay,  where  he 
had  long  been  at  work  on  Brunei's  Tower, 
This  led  to  an  explanation  of  his  method  of 
composition.  ^  'You  may  think  it  a  topsy 
turvy  way/  he  said,  'but  I  always  select  the 
setting  first  and  evolve  the  plot  and  charac- 
ters from  it  I  never  create  a  story  and 
then  look  for  scenes  into  which  to  fit  it  The 
people  of  a  novel,  I  believe,  should  grow 
up  out  of  the  soil  on  which  they  act  out  .their 
little  drama."' 


•  • 


The  Kipling  Index  has  proved  such  a  suc- 
cess that  the  publishers  of  O.  Henry,  Double- 
day,  Page  and  Company,  announce  that  they 
now  have  ready  for  distribution  to  any  one 
who  requests  it,  an  index  of  his  works  simi- 
lar to  it  in  form.  The  little  booklet  also 
contains  a  short  sketch  of  O.  Henry  taken 
from  a  narrative  by  Richard  Duffy,  a  friend 
of  O.  Henry's  and  editor  of  Ainslee's  Maga- 
zine during  his  early  years  in  New  York  and 
from  records  of  his  life  in  North  Carolina 
and  Texas  collected  by  Arthur  W.  Page  in 
the  Bookman  two  years  ago.  The  index  con- 
tains a  complete  bibliography  of  criticisms  of 
his  work  and  of  stories  dramatized  besides 
showing  where  every  story  from  his  pen  so 
far  discovered  may  be  found. 

•  •  • 

Hugh  Walpole  is  still  in  Russia,  whither 
he  went  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the 
war,  traveling  via  Scandinavia.  He  made  a 
searching  study  of  the  attitude  of  the  Rus- 
sians for  a  London  daily,  but  has  since  gone 
into  Red  Cross  work  and  is  expecting  to 
leave  for  the  front  any  day.  He  has  been 
doing  a  great  deal  of  practical  Red  Cross 
work  in  Moscow  hospitals,  meantime,  yet 
has  had  time  to  write  a  preface  for  his  new 
novel.  The  Golden  Scarecrow,  which  is  to 
be  published  in  the  autumn. 

•  •  • 

The  Century  Company  announces  the  ap- 
proaching publication  of  Me:  A  Book  of  Re- 
membrance, the  anonymous  "piece  of  life" 
of  a  well-known  woman-novelist  which  has 
been   running  serially  in   The  Century.     It 
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Misa  Viola  Roaeboro',  to  whom  is  credited  the 
discovery  of  O.  Henry  and  the  acceptance  of 
his  first  work,  is  now  assodated  with  THE 
EDITOR,  the  fortnightly  journal  of  informa- 
tion for  literary  workers,  as  critic  and  adviser. 
In  his  autobiography  S.  S.  McClure  gays:  "Miss 
Ro«eboro'  sdicd  upon  the  early  stories  of  Jack 
London,  Myra  Kelly,  Rei  Beach  and  on  the 
Emmy  Lou  stones  with  as  much  surraess  of 
conviction  as  if  she  had  known  what  the  end 
was  to  be  in  each  case,  and  exactly  how  pop- 
ular each  of  these  writers  was  to  become." 
For  moderate  fees  writers  may  have  the  ben- 
efit of  Miss  Koseboro's  personal 
their 


"1001  Plices  to  Sell  MaDucripb" 


wHterfminificripta  theV'ar*  made'IvalTabla  < 
Ihi*  (aide. 


coven  a  cridcal  year  of  her  life  when.  11 
leventeen,  the  child  of  a  tight-rope  daoce 
and  an.  Irish  artist,  she  left  her  Canadiai 
home  to  make  her  owd  nay,  in  the  Wn 
Indies,  Richmond,  Chicago,  New  York,  in  tbc 
business  world  of  men.  nhere  at  last  she  vion 
success  aa  a  writer.  The  roanuscripl  came  to 
The  Ctntury  office  through  Jean  ^Vebster, 
author  of  Daddy  Long-Ltgi,  who  vouches  for 
the  truth  of  the  narrative.  Herself  an  old 
friend  of  the  author  (who  is  almost  as  well 
known  aa  Miss  Webster,  and  of  a  psychologt 
worlds  apart  from  her).  Miss  Webster  txj% 
that  the  whole  book,  one  hundred  tbousaail 
words  in  length,  was  written  in  tvro  neelu 
and  revised  in  two  more,  while  the  writer, 
pencil  in  hand,  lay  in  the  hospital  recovering 
from  a  serious  operation  and  reviewed  in  her 
own  mind,  for  the  lirst  time  in  many  hiay 
years,  the  events  of  her  girlhood.  The  serial 
publication  of  Mr  has  aroused  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  partly  owing  to  the  author's  per- 
sonality and  the  puzzle  of  her  identity,  partly 
to  the  adventures  her  personality  invited,  and 
partly   to   the   varied    revelations    the    book 


Memariei  of  ihe  Kaiitr'i  Court,  by  Anne 
Topham,  Is  now  in  its  seventh  edition  and 
has  proven  one  of  the  most  popular  books  de- 
icribing  the  German  Emperor  and  his  family. 
It  reveaU  the  war  lord  with  his  helmet  oS 
and  his  slippers  on.  so  to  speak,  and  it  shows 
perhaps  the  most  attractive  side  of  the  Em- 
Announcement  is  made  that  a  toIuidc  of 
letters  of  Harry  Peyton  Steger  collected  by 
bil  friend,  John  A.  Lomax,  author  of  Plania' 
lien  Balladt,  will  be  published  by  the  Vail 
Balle  Company  under  the  auspices  of  the 
University  of  Texas,  in  June.  Mr.  Steger  was 
literary  adviser  to  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company  when  he  died  about  two  years  ago, 
leaving  behind  him  the  memory  of  a  great 
many  friendships  with  well-known  authors 
of  the  day.  As  friend  and  later  literary  ex- 
ecutor to  O.  Henry  he  did  probably  more 
than  any  one  man  to  bring  to  the  author  the 
appreciation  he  deserved.  Montague  Glass 
contributes  an  appreciative  introduction  to 
the  book.  Charm  and  a  certain  whimsical 
humour  marked  Mr.  Steger'a  intercourse  with 
his  fellows,  and  those  qualities  are  admirably 
shown  in  his  letters.  TTie  volume  will  in- 
clude Mr.  Steger'a  letters  written  while  a 
student  at  the  University  of  Texas  and  those 
written  from  Johns  Hopkins,  Oxford,  Ger- 
many, and  New  York, 
in  writing  to  advertiiers. 
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FOUR  NOTABLE  NEfF  BOOKS 
Poems 

By  Maurice  Maeterlinck 

Done  into'  Engtish  Vtrsi  by  Bernard  Miall 

Introducing  to  the  American  public  a  collection  of  early  poemt 
of  Maeterlinck,  symbolical  in  character,  rich  in  beauty  of  word 
aod  thought  Faintly  reminiscent  of  Vetlaine,  Baudelaire  and 
Danle  Gabriel  Rosietti,  they  are  Mamped  with  Maeterlinck'*  in- 
dividuality and  genlu). 

$US  ntl. 


Bramble-Bees  and  Others 

By  J.  Henri  Fabre 

Translattd  by  Alexander  Teixtira  de  Maitot 
In  which  the  famous  French  scientist  n riles  about  Bees  in 
the  same  sympathetic  and  delightful  manner  that  has  made 
his  "Life  of  the  Spider"  and  'Life  of  the  Fly"  classics  of 
their  kind.  No  one  has  ever  studied  bees  more  closely, 
with  deeper  respect,  and  no  one  has  ever  written  about  them 
to  charmiagly  and  *o  humanly. 

$i.SO  net 


The  Appetite  of  Tyranny 

By  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton 


The  keen  and  iier;^  protest  of  one  of  the  cleverest  writers  in 
England  against  Militarism.  Of  all  forcible  and  telling  attacks, 
his  'Barbarism-of  Berlin"  and  "Letters  to  an  Old  Garibaldiaa" 
included  in  this  volume,  are  among  the  beat. 


Rabindranath  Tagore 

THE  MAN  AND  HIS  POETRY 
By  Basanta  Koomar  Roy 

Affords  especially  illuminating  and  valuable  insight  into  the 
character  of  this  noted  philosopher  and  poet,  by  reason  of  the 
fact  that  the  author  i;  a  (ellow-counlryman  and  intimate  friend. 

Reminiscences,  extracts  from  letters,  new  interpretations  of  the 
poefi  thought,  make  this  an  indispensable  book  to  any  reader 

Itlatlraud.     $1.35  net. 
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FIVE  FRONTS 

On  the  firing  line  with  English- 
French,  German,  Austrian  and  Russian  Troops 

By  ROBERT  DUNN 

Special  Correspondent  of  the  N.  Y,  Evening  Post 

Few  war  correspondents  have  seen  the  European  War  as  closely  or  at  as 
many  places  as  the  author  of  this  book.  More  than  that,  he  has  a  g^enias 
for  observing  the  human  aspects  of  the  war  and  picturing  them  in  vivid  and 

unforgettable  word  pictures.    The  best  book  by  a  war  correspondcmt 
to  date. 

Equipped  with  a  bicycle  and  a  water  bottle,  the  author  accompanied  the  British  on 
their  retreat  from  Mens,  and  was  at  the  battle  of  the  Marne.  Later  he  penetrated  to 
Austria,  and  was  with  Austrian  forces  both  at  Przemysl  and  in  Servia.  Then  he  slipped 
into  Flanders,  and  observed  battles  there  from  the  German  side.  And  finally  he  made 
his  way  to  faraway  Bukowina  and  joined  the  Russians.  He  is  no  headquarters  reporter^ 
living  securely  out  of  sound  of  cannon  fire  and  telling  only  what  is  told  to  him. 
He  has  risked  his  life  more  than  once  to  reach  the  trenches;  and  with  nothing  bnt 
his  American  nerve  to  help  him,  he  has  crept  unbidden  into  battles. 

$1.25  net 

AMERICA  FALLEN 

SANDY  HOOK  FORTS  CAPTURED  FROM  THE  REAR 
German  Fleet  at  Anchor  in  Upper  Bay. 

German  Officer  in  Taxicab  Visits  City  Hall  and  Demands 

$5,000,000,000 

WASHINGTON  CAPTURED 

German  Troops  on  Guard  at  the  Treasury  Department 

WHERE  IS   OUR  FLEET? 

Millions  of  Americans  are  thinking  very  seriously  about  our  National  Defences. 

Here*s  a  book  that  viiW  make  people  think  still  more  seriously. 

«*AMERIGA  FALLEN  :  The  Sequel  to  the  European  War,"  by  J.  Bernard  Walker, 
is  a  book  YOU  want  to  read  right  away. 

If  your  Bookseller  cannot  supply  this  book,  send  75  ccnts^  the  published 
price,  for  a  copy  to  be  sent  you  postpaid. 
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LONELINESS? 

By 
ROBERT  HUGH  BENSON 

Author  of 
•'INITIATION,"  *'ODDSFISH!"  etc. 

Of  all  Monsignor  Benson's  novels  this  is  the  best ;  in 
construction,  in  delineation  of  character,  in  genuine 
human  interest,  it  leads  them  all.  Readers  will  not  soon 
forget  the  young  opera  singer,  Marion  Tenterden,  with 
the  gallant  air  of  a  boy  and  the  wist  fulness  of  a  child, 
who  leaped  to  fame  and  happiness  in  a  day,  and  who  in 
prosperity  and  adversity  was  true  as  finely  tempered 
steel.  About  her  the  author  has  woven  a  beautiful  love 
story,  very  human,  very  sweet,  full  of  happiness  and 
pathos.  Her  brave  young  fight  for  success,  her  triumph, 
and  the  results  which  follow  make  a  novel  that  is  differ- 
ent from  most  stories  of  to-day,  one  written  with  a  burn- 
ing pun>ose,  one  that  leaves  the  reader  deeply  stirred.  And  it  is  exquisitely  told,  in 
pure,  virile,  unstrained  English,  with  the  rare  art  that  conceals  art. 

$1.35  net 

The  House  of  Merrilees 

By  Archibald  Marshall 

Author  of  ''Extort  Manors**  etc, 

m 

Mr.  Marshall's  "Exton  Manor"  novels  have  many  times  been  compared  with  the 
"Barchester"  novels  of  Anthony  Trollope;  and  in  shrewdness  and  accuracy  of  char- 
acter drawing,  in  their  ability  to  present  real  flesh-and-blood  people,  they  are  like  the 
famous  stories  of  the  Victorian  writer.  In  this  early  product  of  his  pen,  "The  House 
of  Merrilees,"  Mr.  Marshall  shows  the  same  ability  to  make  the  people  in  his  novel 
talk  and  think  and  act  as  if  they  were  alive. 

$1.35  net 

His  Official  Fiancee 

By  Berta  Ruck  (Mrs.  Oliver  Onions) 

Town  and  Country  says :  "Her  book  creates  an  illusion  to  which  you  can  yield 
yourself  unashamed,  of  a  clean,  sweet  world  of  normal  decent  people  in  whose  fate  you 
can  become  tensely  interested.  Some  books  you  read  and  recommend  others  to  read 
because  they  are  part  of  a  liberal  education,  or  because  everybody  is  discussing  them, 
or  because  they  give  a  good  picture  of  some  phase  of  life.  ,  .  .  'His  Official  Fiancee* 
is  a  book  zve  recommend  for  the  pure  joy  of  reading,  a  certain  means  of  obtaining 
four  hours  of  perfect  content/* 


*'Hi8  Official  Fiancee,*'  published  In  January,  enjoys  a 
steadily  increasing  popularity.  Now  in  the  Fifth  Edition. 

$1.25  net 
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TO  LIBRARIANS 
Important  Announcement 

MESSRS.  DODU,  MEA1>   &   COMPANY   bcR   to   announce   lliat  for  the  convenience 
of   librarians   thej  huvc   undertaken   a   Special   Liiirurj  Service  which  is  absolutelj- 

free  of  charge  (u  libraries. 

Index  cards  o£  standard  size,  slock,  punch  and  "  lav-out"  (in  confortnitj  with 
the  Lilirarj  of  Congress  card)  are  bein^  prepared  for  each  ot  their  new  publica- 
tions. Tiii'se  cards  will  (five  all  llie  cusioinary  information  corerin;;  author,  title, 
number  of  pat^ea,  illustrations,  etc.,  and  in  addition  the  following  items: 

1.  A  brief.  unTBrnlshcd.  relUbl*  docrlpiion  ol 
ciacllr   what   mar  be  «p«ctcd  Uom  iha  book. 

2.  Prica.  3.  Data  o(  publication.  4.  Subjwt— 
irheihei  Action,  blatorr.  trs>*l,  etc.  5.  Author'* 
rail  name  wtaera  ■  piBudonyra  ii  uacij. 

The  cards  are  heinft  .fcnt  out  well  in  advance  of  publication  so  that  libiarians  may- 
have  timely  information  of  the  ni-w  Ixjolis.  Should  you  wish  this  serrice  you  have  only 
to  send  in  your  name  and  the  name  of  vour  librarr.  //  »,rtir,<  «a  difference  uielkrr  you 
b«y  dirrrl  vr  Ikroa^h  Vi'vr  local  dealer,  you  are  equally  eiiiiiled  to  this  advance  informa- 
tion. The  most  important  of  the  season's  books  are  about  to  be  issued — you  are  invited 
to  tend  In  your  name  at  once. 

Address  :   LIBRARY  SERVICE  DEPARTMENT, 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY,  443  Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City 


